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DIRECTIONS FOR PORT ESSINGTON, 


Northern Coast of Australia ;—By Mr. J. Jackson, R.N., Master of ILLS. 
Alligator, —Captain Sir Gordon Bremer, R.N., C.B 


MINTO HEAD, the northern extreme on the starboard hand going in, 
is in lat. 11° 21' 45"S., long. 132° 8' 0" E. The variation of the com- 
pass, is 1° 20' E. Time of high-water at full and change 3h. 30m. p.m; the 
flood runs to the southward, the ebb to the northward: the rise and fall 
is ten feet at spring tides ; neaps are very irregular. : 

Ships coming from Torres Strait to Port Essington, after passing, 
about ten miles to the northward of Cape Wessel, should steer a course 
that would carry them about the same distance north of New Year's 
Island, which is in lat. 10° 55'S., and long. 133° 1' E.; from thence 
a course, that would take them at least twelve miles to the northward of 
Cape Croker, for there is a dangerous shoal, not laid down in Capt.’ 
King’s charts, with less than ten feet water on it, about seven miles to 
the northward of that cape, on which two ships have lately struck. There 
is a channel between this shoal and the cape, but it cannot be recom- 
mended to strangers as a safe passage, for its breadth and soundings are 
not yet known. 

Having brought Cape Croker to bear south, distant at least twelve 
miles; a direct course should be steered for Point Smith, which is the 
east point of the entrance to Port Essington. This point is low and 
sandy : it should be rounded at the distance of one mile and a half in 
nine fathoms, to avoid a reef extending in a W.N.W. direction from it, 
but which generally shews itself. By borrowing on Point Smith, as 
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above directed, and avoiding the mid-channel, ships will keep clear of a 
very dangerous shoal, unknown, but now named “ Orontes reef *,” from 
the ship Orontes, of London, having struck on it on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1838. This ugly reef lies nearly in mid-channel, and has only 
five feet on the middle of it at low water springs. The following com- 
pass bearings are taken from it :--- 

Vashon Head, S.W.b.S. 5°9 miles; Point Smith, S.E.b.S. about six 
miles; and Turtle Point, S.S.E. 

After rounding Point Smith in nine fathoms, steer about S.b.E. } E. 
thirteen miles, and you will be abreast of Point Record, which is low 
and sandy, but steep to. In that track will be found 9, 8, 7, 6, and 
5 fathoms at low water spring tides; muddy bottom. 

Working in after passing Point Smith, as above directed, ships may stand 
iu, on either side, to about three-quarters of a mile off shore ; remembering 
always that Turtle Point and Oyster Head on the west side, and Rocky 
Point, Table Head, and Observation Cliff on the east side, are all foul. Off 
the latter in a N.W. direction lies a rock, which driesat half-tide, and is 
three quarters of a mile off shore. Thiscliff may be known by its being the 
northern extremity of the southernmost red cliff outside Point Record. 
Ort Table Head lies the Tamar Rock, but it is quite out of the way 
working in. When off Point Record, the water will deepen to ten or 
twelve fathoms at less than a cable’s length from the Point. Great care 
should be taken in passing between Point Record and the opposite shore, 
called Spear Point, for the distance across is only one mile, and a very 
dangerous bank with rocks at its S.E. extremity, that dry at low water, 
stretches nearly half-way across from Spear Point. To avoid this shoal 
all ships should pass about a cable’s length off Point Record, steering 
about S.b.E. until half a mile to the southward of the Point. A 
S.S.W. course from thence, allowing for tide, will carry them to the 
anchorage of Victoria. In that track will be found 7, 6, 5, 4 and 3 
fathoms at low water spring tides, muddy bottom; the distance being 
about two miles anda quarter. Working up to the anchorage of Victoria, 
fiom Point Record, being well clear of the shoal off Spear Point, stand 
to the eastward, until Point Record bears north. By not standing 
farther in, a shoal will be avoided, which runs more than a mile north 
of Middle Head; standing to the westward tack on the first shoal 
coast. 

The settlement of Victoria is on the Western shore, and may be 
known by standing on a promontory, which is the highest piece of land 
on that side of the harbour. The northern part of this promontory is 
now named Minto Head, and is in lat. 11° 2I' 45"S., long. 132° 8. E.; 


* See account of it in p. 806 of our last December number. 
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its height from the level of the sea is about seventy-five feet. The 
southern part is a remarkable red cliff, the one inside Point Reoord ; 
and it can be seen more than two miles outside that point, and will 
always be a good leading mark to the anchorage off the settlement. 
With a leading wind steer directly for it, when inside Point Record. 

The best anchorage for ships not drawing more than sixteen feet water, 
is with Minto Head bearing W. 4 N., Point Record N.b.E. 3 E., and 
the end of the red cliff S.W. 4 S., in three fathoms low water on a 
muddy bottom. This anchorage is only half a mile off a very good pier, 
which has been just built, where all cargoes may be landed with con- 
venience and safety. 

Ships of greater draught should anchor about a mile and a half to 
the N.N.E. of the above berth. It is high water at full and change, 
at three hours thirty minutes p.m.; the rise and fall, at spring tides, 
ten or eleven feet, but the neaps are very irregular; the floods run to 
the southward, the ebbs to the northward. The variation of the com- 
pass is 1° 20' E. | 

Excellent water and wood can be obtained in abundance. The soil 
is of first rate quality, and the climate extremely healthy. This fine 
port must, ere long, become one of very great importance to all ships 
from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, bound to India. 





WEST INDIA WANDERINGS—Banamas. 


(Continued from p. 601 of our last Volume.) 


Great Fisu Cay has clumps of mangrove trees, 35 feet high, growing in 
a swamp in the centre of the sand-bores which form it. Part appear to 
have been struck by lightning, as there is a dead strip running through 
them. Shags, or Cormorants, breed here in great numbers, their nests 
being a few sticks on the mangrove trees: their wing-feathers are quite 
equal to crow-quills. | 
The Northern Cay is joined to this by a dry sand-bore, which has 
voly samphire and bay cedar on it, about eight feet high. Jonas Cays 
are two dry spots, on an extensive sand ridge, convexing to the north- 
ward; only one has grass and bay cedar on it, at six feet elevation, 
being the southernmost. Jonas Cay is in lat. 23° 34’ 30" N., long, 77°. 
47‘ 40" West. Good shooting may be had on it, chiefly of plovers and 
sand-pipers. Top Cay, at the entrance of Curly Cut, appears to derive 
its name from some remarkable Palmetto trees, about 60 feet high. This 
Cut is much frequented by small vessels fishing for bone fish, and they 
n 2 
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find it a secure harbour, five or six feet, as many miles up. The shoals 
are avoided by eye. 

The Cays at the N.E. mouth are named Ratmans, terminating in 
some remarkable mangrove bluffs, very conspicuous from outside. Nothing 
larger than a punt can get above these bluffs, and off them a sand-spit 
dries more than a mile. Two meridian altitudes of stars, and one of the 
sun, gave the lat. of Snap Point, 23° 43' 25" N. 

The shore from Snap Point to Grassy Creek is rocky, with a few 
sandy coves near the former. The mouth of this creek is a good boat 
harbour, and has a well of excellent water. About a cable’s length above 
the small rock off the S.E. point, the creek trends from this to the north, 
and is said to run through the island. Grassy Creek Cays are a range 
of four, with several small rocks among them, composed of rock and 
generally covered with samphire and prickly pear bushes: their average 
height is from forty to fifty feet. The southern one has a few stunted 
trees, and one meridian altitude gave the lat. 23° 45'40". Under these 
Cays, in twelve or fifteen feet, vessels may find shelter from northerly 
winds. The tide runs very strongly through between the Cays, and 
boats can pick their way between most of them: that which is close to 
the northern rock has tolerable deep water, although somewhat intricate: 
the shore is sandy between Grassy Creek and Long Bay Cays. The 
mouths of the creeks appeared blocked up by sand-bores, so that a small 
vessel would not find shelter in strong northerly winds, on the whole 
line, a distance of eighteen miles. As we could not enter any of the 
creeks, we concluded that the small craft lying there must have gone 
over the bars at spring tides only. 

The remarkable promontory, named High Point, is formed of a strip 
of black bluff rocks, the top covered with trees and shrubs, about sixty 
feet high, and joins the main land at low water. The bay to the soutk- 
ward is fit for very small boats only, and the flats dry half a mile off. 
The deserted plantation of Mr. Swairs is remarkable, from its lofty 
cocoa-nut trees. 

The Great Bank here suddenly shoals from ten to three fathoms, and 
small vessels only can pick a channel inside the reef. Probably, the best di- 
rection for strangers is, to keep the main close on-board, and a good look 
out for rocky heads. The reef is so unconnected between this and the 
Southern Bight that it does not afford shelter with the prevailing 
winds. 

Mr. Kemp’s large white barn is the most conspicuous object on this 
coast. ‘The negroes on the property are employed raising corn, vege- 
tables, and stock for the Nassau market. The ridges of high land bound- 
ing the shore, from Grassy Creek to the Northern Bight, are woody 
elevations, about 100 feet high. Although the ground is very rocky, 
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it is used as plantation grounds, and every thing common to the country 
appears to thrive well on them. 

Near the mouth of Deep Creek is a ruin, the white walls, formed of 
Jath and plaster being still visible. There is no doubt of water being in 
the neighbourhood, but we only saw the well at Mr. Kemps. It isa 
few feet from high-water mark, and quite dry at low water. Long 
Bay Cays are generally low and rocky, with a few stunted trees, aver- 
aging about fifteen feet high: secure anchorage may be found inside 
them between the numerous rocky heads. The latitude of the south 
rock is 24° 5' 5" N. The shore continues sandy to the Southern Bights, 
the entrance of which is more intricate than either of the others. 

The north end of Golding Cay, 24° 13' 40": this Cay is covered 
with brushwood, of a uniform height of forty feet; abreast it, and half a 
mile distant, is Hatchell Hill. The ruins of some stone buildings near 
the top of the hill can still be seen between the trees. As mud shoais 
are numerous, vessels should anchor in the deep hole, (five fathoms) be- 
tween them. The lanes of deep water in this bight are very apparent. 
Lisbon Creek and the coast between the bights is much resorted to by 
wood-cutters. The range of hills three miles south of Middle Bight is 
the highest of the whole, being about 120 feet high. The deep water 
at the entrance of Middle Bight runs up into secure anchorage between 
Rechley’s houses and the west end of Gibson’s Cay in 2} fathoms. It. 
is rather narrow, so that square-rigged vessels would have to warp out 
with easterly winds; but there is a greater depth of water there than in 
any harbour of the Bahamas. Strangers may run in with confidence 
by following the deep blue water by eye, and referring to the particular 
plan. Mr. Rechley’s people on the plantations around the houses rear 
corn, vegetables, and stock; and are sometimes employed in cutting 
wood. Fish are in great abundance on the whole east coast. 

Ringwood Cay divides the middle and southern bights. The sea face 
has rocky points and sandy beaches alternately. The N.E. point of it 
is in 24° 2) N. The mark for the opening into the northern bight is 
with thesmall dry rock nearly on with the North Cay. The water is deep 
to six miles up, when the mud flats off Pine Cay render it intricate. 
All are plainly seen in moderately fine weather. 

The reef lining the shore from Northern Bight to Morgan’s Blof, is 
more compact, and affords shelter to small vessels inside it, the general 
depth of water being from six to nine feet; but the numerous rocky 
heads, as usual, prevent a vessel running at night, except with moon- 
light. 

_ Northern Bight Creek close to Point St. Salvador extends a consider- 
able distance in the interior, the mud bar at the mouth having four feet 
on it. About three-fourths of a mile to the north of this, is Cargills- 
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house, known by a few cocoa-nut trees. The cisterns of fresh water 
here are rather indifferent in dry weather. The small barren rocks on 
the edge of the reef are named Bristol Galley. About three-quarters 
of a mile to the northward is another nearly covered at high-water, and 
on a prominent elbow with an opening of twelve feet. 

Man-of-war Sound is a secure retreat in bad weather, having soft 
muddy holding ground; five feet may carried in northward of Gun 
Rock: the cays forming it are of the same name, and abound with 
pigeons from June to September. Green Cay is formed of rock, and 
covered with shrubs and cabbage trees, about twenty feet high. There 
are several openings in the reef between this and High Cay, and toler- 
able shelter under either with the prevailing winds. Fresh Creck, 
however, appears to be the favourite resort for small vessels that cannot 
enter Man-of-war Sound. : 

At High Cay anchorage will be seer, the best berth is close under 
it, and there is also anchorage in sixteen feet, tolerably sheltered from 
all winds. The Cay is composed of rock, with palmetto and other trees, 
fifty feet high: it stands on a very prominent elbow of the bank, and is 
steep to on the outside. 

The straggling mangrove Cays inside this, forming Young's Sound, 
are shoal for a considerable distance, and the Sound itself is a mass of 
dry sand at low water. To the northward of Somerset Creek is the 
small plantation of Mr. M - The house, as most others in this country, 
may be found by the cocoa-nut trees. All the shore is sandy to Fresh 
Creek. To the southward of the low range of rocks is the channel, 
which must be taken by eye. Bring the low rock, named Channel 
Rock, on the Black Bluff, and run until within two cables of it, when 
the shoals may be avoided by eye. Fresh Creek is near the south ex- 
treme of some dark perpendicular cliffs: two white chimneys, on the 
north side, will point it out to strangers. There is three fathoms inside, 
and about nine feet on the flats of the bars. The tide sets rapidly in 
and out, as much as three and a half and four knots. The first reach 
trends about S.W. by W., one mile and a half, when it branches off 
into extensive salt and fresh water lakes, with the name of Greenish 
Waters. 

The opening in the reef, a mile and a half N.W. of the Fresh Creck 
Cays, is named Haine’s Channel, it is broader than either that or 
Staniard’s Rock Cut: like them, it may be taken by eye, and there ts 
deeper water in the cuts than any part inside. Strangers should never 
attempt them when the sun is low, or in the direction of the channels to 
be taken. 

The shore continues sandy from Calabash Bay to Luonun Cieek. 
The small rocky spots are generally at the mouths of crecks. Stantard 5 
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Rock is abreast the creek of that name, which is rocky and covered 
with grass. The channel is about two cables to the north, and is 
plainly seen. 

Blanket Sound has four feet at high water on the bar. Between the 
houses and east point is a secure retreat in the hurricane months. 
Seminets, a liberated African, in 1828, got a grant of this spot from the act- 
ing governor, Mr. Manning; her great industry has bought her husband's 
time, built a very comfortable house, and every thing is in a thriving 
prosperous way. The lat. is 24° 52' 50". The highest of the range 
off this is named Calabash Cay, about 90 feet high. 

About a mile to the northward is Stafford Creek, reported to extend 
up twenty miles: all have shoal bars at the mouth. 

Mastic Point is broad and rounding, having a clump of cocoa-nut trees 
on it, surrounding a deserted house, three quarters of a mile from the 
south extreme; they are at least eighty fect high, and certainly the 
highest on this side of Northern Bight. Small vessels resort to these 
sounds for taking bone fish, which serve for dried cod in the Bahamas. 
A meeting-house has been erected on the north side of Conch Sound, 
and a coloured man officiates on Sundays to the straggling settlers in the 
neighbourhood. There are several boat-channels in the reef, between 
this and Staniard’s Rock; the whole, on the outside, has a dark green 
appearance, and there is not sufficient warning to approach it by the 
lead. 

Nicol’s Town is formed on the coarse sandy beach, one mile to the 
southward of Morgan’s Bluff: the reef off it is not sufficiently connected 
to break the sea with easterly gales: the anchorage is therefore exposed, 
and it will be advisable to take sailing craft round to Evan’s Harbour, 
or Hog Cay, on any appearance of bad weather. Stock and vegetables 
will no doubt, be plentiful here in a few years. 

Morgan's Bluff is a black perpendicular cliff, thirty feet high, and 
the hill to the southward seventy feet: this is covered with stunted wood. 
The anchorage in the cove is unsafe with northerly winds. 

Riding Rocks are the southernmost of the range extending from Gun 
Cay: they are small narrow strips of rocks; one only having any ver- 
dure, in lat. 25° 16 15" N., is chiefly covered with mangrove bushes, 
bay cedar, and prickly pears. The smaller rocks are quite barren; 
none of the channels between them should be attempted in any vessel of 
more than eight feet draught, as the bars of sand and coral are numer- 
ous, and continually shifting. The bank to the southward and west- 
ward is clear, with good anchorage in five or seven fathoms, well shel- 
tered from northerly winds; hence probably the name. 

The edge of the bank is little more than a mile from the south of 
Riding Rock, and continues parallel to the prominent Cays: up to Sandy 
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Good clear anchorage will be found with easterly winds, in from five to 
twelve fathoms. With S.B. winds it would be advisable to anchor 
wherever you can fetch, between the Great Isaac and Orange Cays,as 
the gulf stream sweeps close to the edge. and would prevent the fastest 
sailing vessel from beating against it. There are times when a counter 
or eddy is experienced, but it is of very rare occurrence, and you find 
captains of vessels that draw less than fourteen feet, endeavouring to 
cross the bank from Little Stirrup Cays tothe Orange Cays. We have 
secon twenty or thirty in one day. 

The chain of small rocks are connected by sunken ones up to Beak’s 
Cay, which is three-quarters of a mile long, and has some loose sand 
and dead conch-shells thrown up near the top of it, which gives it the 
appearance of sand hills. It has also a few shrubs about sixteen feet 
hich on it; indeed, most of the larger Cays are the same. Between 
this and Brown’s Cay is the channel of that name, through which there 
1s ten feet at high water, avoiding Sand Bores by eye. 

The tides are very regular through the whole flood, which runs about 
east, and the ebb west. About a mile and a half N.N.W. of this is 
Sandy Cay, 80 called from having a mound of sand fifteen feet high 
covered with rush grass and shrubs. The sea face is rocky. A cask 
is sunk near the centre, which being cleared of the loose sand produces 
several hogsheads of excellent water. We thought it quite as good as 
that on the Cat’s Cay: being also much more convenient sinall vessels 
may anchor on either side, sheltered from all but westerly winds. 

The bay between this and the Cat Rocks has a clean sand with gra- 
dual soundings, decreasing towards the dry sand-bores. Here there is 
sufficient room to stand well in on the bank, taking care not to get 
within the line of the Cays. 

Dollar Harbour on the south side of Little Cat Cay, is sheltered by 
the S.W. Cat Rocks, and round to the eastward by dry sand-bores. 
There is a little swell at high water over these banks, but nothing in 
strong easterly winds to prevent a vessel riding here. It is the only 
place worthy the name of a harbour in this neighbourhood. Vessels 
of twelve fect may find shelter by giving the point of Cat Cay a berth 
of one cable, and avoiding the shifting sand-hores by cye. 

Great Cat Cay is the largest, and has the best land of the group. 
Tt is now surrounded by a belt of sand thrown up about thirty fect. 
Inside are some gvod trees, notwithstanding the quantity cut yearly. 
Near the S.E. point are several casks sunk, which yield an abundant 
supply of excellent fresh water for the small wrecking vessels ; thirtcen 
of which we found here in March 1836. 

Grassy Bay on the west side is much frequented in the prevailing 
winds, Lut vessels should be ready to start on their shifting to the west- 
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ward. The term here is “ round-about;” and the wind may be so 
expected once a week. In the winter months from November to March 
heavy gales are not uncommon, and are often preceded by dirty 
weather, and southerly winds. 

Gun Cay Light is near the south extreme of this very prominent 
elbow; I do not know a spot where a light was required more than 
this: it is of more importance than the whole on the Florida shore 
together. It ought at all times to be made, (as the bank extends suffi- 
ciently for striking it,) by running obliquely on the edge, (say about 
N.N.E.,)and attending carefully to the lead, to prevent accident, even 
should the weather be thick, and the light not seen. There is an in- 
tricate channel round the south end of this Cay with twelve feet over 
the Lars ; all however is a sheet of breakers with westerly winds. 
| Barnett’s Harbour is so badly sheltered with westerly or easterly 
winds that it is seldom used. The string of rocks between Gun Cay 
and the Beminis are black and barren, the highest being about eighteen 
feet high. There is generally a swell in the channet which throws in 
@ cross sea through most of the openings. The Beminis are narrow 
sandy strips covered with shrubs and stunted trees from thirty to forty 
feet high. The greatest and best body of land is on the S.E. part, and 
the highest trees about fifty feet, which growing in swamps render 
them inaccessible. The bar at the mouth is liable to shift generally: 
the best entrance is near the small rocky point three-fourths of a mile 
to the southward of it, conspicuous from having a white sandy beach 
between them. Here five and six feet may be found. The harbour’s 
mouth closes when bearing N.E., but can be made out from the mast- 
head when bearing more easterly ; much of what land there is, is over- 
run with salt water ponds, in which are great quantities of flamingo, 
curlew, and diving widgeon. Wild hogs are also found here. These 
islands are at present uninhabited, and I think will remain so, from the 
great annoyance of the musquitos in the summer months. The high 
sandy beaches on the western shores are celebrated for the quantity of 
turtle turned in the season. Thirty have been taken in one night. 
The well is on the beach a quarter of a mile to the southward of the 
harbour, and about sixty yards from the sea, the water is sometimes 
brackish after heavy westerly gales. 

It is worthy of remark, that the only part of the Bahamas in which 
I saw the gulf weed growing, was on Andros Island. It was generally 
found in from three to five feet water. The plants having the small 
round berries, were perpendicular in the water; and, I think it proba- 
ble, when they increase in size, the confined air in them wrenches 
the stalk from the root, and they float bouyantly. They are of a paler 
transparent yellow than when found at sea. 
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ON CERTAIN PHENOMENA OF ELECTRICITY, 


By Mr. Snow Harris, in reply to “A Memoir on Marine Lightning Con:tuctors, 
by William Sturgeon, Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy, §c.” 


Havina so frequently occupied the pages of the ‘Nautical Magazine,” with 
observations on Lightning Rods, I should not again call the attention of its readers 
to the subject, were it not in reply to a paper in a recent number of a Periodical 
work, called “‘ Annals of Electricity, and Guardian of Experimental Science.” 

This production is entitled, ‘‘ Experimental and Theoretical Researches in 
Electricity, &c.—Fourth Memoir.” It professes to treat of Marine Lightning 
Conductors, and stands so high in the opinion of its author, that he thinks it 
worthy the especial attention of “the principal scientific bodics in Europe and 
America, in order that the subject may be fully sifted and clearly explained by 
the ablest electricians which the world can at this time produce.®”’ It is, accord- 
ingly, addressed in the first place, to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and submitted for the further consideration of a number of 
scientific bodies too numerous here to detail ; the names of these are paraded in 
all due and appropriate form at the head of the paper, under two grand divisions 
of ‘ British Dominions,” and “Foreign,” and have certainly an imposing 
effect. 

2.—Notwithstanding the high pretension to excellence which such a loud 
announcement necessarily implies, and that this memoir is the production of a 
Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy at the Honourable East India Company's 
Seminary, at Addiscombe, I have no scruple in affirming, after a patient and 
candid examination of its contents, that as a scientific paper, it has not the 
slightest claim to our confidence ; it is calculated to convey false views of the 
nature and effects of electrical discharges, and greatly to mislead the public, 
upon many important points connected with the use of Lightning Rods. 

3.—‘‘ Truth and the welfare of our fellow men,’’ is tlie professed motive 
‘whieh has led the author to arrange the results of his investigations on this 
occasion, in a somewhat regular order.t’—His main object however, is, to set 
aside, without the least regard to those principles, my method of protecting 
shipping from lightning, successfully tried in the British Navy for upwards of 
twelve years, in order to substitute for it an untried system of his own, proposed: 
now for the first time, at a venture, and found inconsistent in its details, with 
the duties of ships, masts, and yards, even before the account of it was fairly dry 
from the press f. 

4.—Such being the real object of this memoir, it is not surprising to find a 
very large portion of it devoted to an exparte discussion of my system, and to 





_ © Annals of Electricify, p. 191. + Ibid. 

t “Since my fourth memoir was printed, I have been favoured with the 
opinions of several naval officers respecting my plan, and having availed myself 
of their suggestions as to the probability of those branch condvctors before the 
shrouds of each mast being Hable to injuries by pressure from the yards, 1 have 
dispensed with them altogether.''—Annals of Electricity, p. 235. ‘This is quite 
sufficient to show the undigested and crude state of Mr. Sturgeon’s ideas, 
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the placing of my scientific labours in the meanest possible light. No pains 
have been spared, no trouble thought too great—no means deemed too poor— 
which under the cover of a deceptive courtesy would be likely to attain the 
object ; even the fears and prejudices of the illiterate and uninformed have not 
been considered as undesirable allies. Mr. Sturgeon may, however, find him- 
self mistaken in the general intelligence of our seamen and naval officers, if he 
fancics, that a mere display of verbiage signifying nothing, is likely to be re- 
ccived by them as reasoning on a question of Practical Science, and with the 
merits of which they are better acquainted than himself. 

. 5.—Being fully convinced of the truth of all I have advanced concerning: the 
application of Lightning Rods, and that the view I entertain of the nature and 
¢flect of discharges of lightning, is sound in science, and based upon the 
strongest evidence which observation and experiment can furnish,—I shall at 
no time shrink from submitting my opinions to the most rigid scrutiny, and 
mect: in a spirit of free and fair discussion any objection brought against 
them. 

G.—The author professes to enter First on the experiments Mr. Harris has 
occasionally exhibited in illustration of his system of conductors: Secoxdly— 
Qn an examination of the effects of lightning on shipping: ZAirdly—On a> 
detail of phenomena similar to thoee effects: Fourthly—On the observed effects 
of lightuing compared with the probable effects of Mr. Harris’s conductors: 
fifthly—On a new system of conductors. ; 
_ It is not my intention to offer, at present, any further remark on those parts 
of the memoir levelled at myself; I shall confine my views in this communica- 
tion to what the author has advanced under the title ‘‘ Experimental and Theore- 
tical Researches,” and his claims to our confidence as a writer on Experimental 
Philosophy. 

-7.—The great theoretical: point insisted on in these researches, and upon 
which the author takes his stand as an experimentalist, is this: he says, ‘ A- 
metallic red, at the time of transmitting an electrical shock, will always produce 
lateral explosions, not only on near, but on very distant bodies. These explo- 
sions," he says, “are in the case of a lightning rod, greatly to be feared.” If this 
be true, it is certainly fatal to the use of lightning rods under whatever form ap- 
plied, let us therefore proceed to examine the experiments and reasoning which 
has led the author to such a conclusion; and, in order that those who have not 
given the subject particular attention may at once comprehend the essence of the 
question, we will take it up in a purely elementary way. 

With this view, we have first to observe, that so long since as the years 1728 
and 1729, Mr Grey observed the curious phenomena of electrical conduction 
and iusulation. 

(a) Thus a metallic ball, J, Fig. 1, supported on a rod of glass, g, is said to be 
insulated ; and, if electrified, will cause a spark to take place in the opening, O, 
when a metallic body, B, is brought near it. If we connectthe ball, J, with any 
distant body, C, by means of a wire, still the spark will occur in the opening, O, 
between the body, B, and the distant body, C, the electricity being conducted 
alung the wire. ) | 

The effect is increased by connecting the body, B, with the ground, and greatly 
decreased, or destroyed, by connecting J with the ground. The spark may be 
cbtaiiicd between B and J, at almost any ‘distance. Mi. Grey obtained it on 

c 2 
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électrifying the ball, J, at a distance of 765 feet.¢ I am desirous to call very 
particular attention to these facts, because, as we shall presently see, they are 
nothing more or less than the essence of Mr. Sturgeon’s new researches, sub- 
mitted by him for the consideration of all the learned societies of Europe and 
America. 

Having premised this, we have now to observe, that a glass Jar, J, Fig. 3, 
coated on its inner and outer surface with sheets of metallic leaf, leaving a 
portion of the Jar exposed, and projecting from between the two coatings has 
been termed the Leyden or Electric Jar. We perceive here that the inner 
coating being everywhere surrounded by glass, is very perfectly insulated, whilst 
the outer coating in the case of the Jar resting on the ground is uninsulated 
and free. If the Jar, however, be placed on an insulator, K, Fig. 3, then both the 
coatings are insulated; and the whole may be taken as an insulated conductor 
similar to the ball, J, Fig. 1. 

(c) When we attempt to charge this Jar by throwing electricity on the inner 
coating from an electrical machine, through the rod (m, Fig. 3.), then for every 
spark communicated to the knob m, asimilar spark leaves the outer coating, 
J, and without this double effect can take place, we fail to charge the jar 
effectually. ‘That is to say, we cannot place any more electricity on the inner 
coating, than if we had placed it on a glass rod, as in Fig. 1. 

(d) If we insulate the Jar, as represented in Fig. 3, 4, the effect above 
described will be immediately apparent, and we may obtain the exterior sparks 
either immediately from the coating, or from any body, CC, connected with 
it, at any distance, on the principle already mentioned, (b, Fig. 2,) so that a 
spark will always occur in the opening O, between the outer coatings, or other 
bodies, CC, cormected with it; and a metallic body, B, connected with the 
ground, whenever we attempt to charge the Jar. 

The spark which leaves the outer coating is said to be forced off from it, 
by the influence of the accumulating charge on the interior, acting through the 
intervening glass; and hence the condition of a charged Jar, is said to be an 
accumulation of electricity on the one coating, and a corresponding deficiency 
on the other. 

(ce) When we restore the balance by allowing the accumulation to distribute 
itself again equally on both sides by means of a connecting conductor, CC, Fig. 
3, then we are said to discharge the Jar, and the path through which the elec- 
tricity passes in its course is called, a circuit. 

(f) We need not, however, discharge the Jar in one dense explosion. If 
we place it on an insulator, as in Fig. 3, we may discharge it gradually, that is, 
by constantly drawing off a spark from the overcharged side, and adding one to 
the uudercharged side, until we have nearly exhausted the whole accumulation : 
we may hence always take a finite spark from one side, so that the neutralizing 
electrical states of the opposite coatings, are never exactly equal—there will 
always be upon the whole an excess of free electricity on one of them. 

(g) When we discharge the Jar, therefore, in one dense shock (e), we do not 
altogether destroy both the electrical forces, since there will always be one of 
them in excess. This excess expanding over the charging rod m, the outer 
coating, J, the discharging rod c, or any other insulated body, c c, connected 
a eee 


* Priestly’s History of Electricity. 
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with it, as in Fig. 3, 4, 5, will asin the case of the simple insulated bodics 
in Fig. 1 and 2, cause a spark to appear in the opening, O, between any of these 
points, and a metallic body, B, brought nearthem. The intensity of this spark 
with the same quantity of electricity will be greater, as the Jar is less in size, 
by a well-known law of electrical distribution on extended surfaces. 

(hk) If we continue to press quantities of electricity upon a small Jar of only 
a quart capacity, by means of a powerful machine, so as to overcharge it, then, 
at each explosion, a new quantity of free electricity from the maehine itself will 
be added to the residuary charge, ‘and the final spark be made very yigorous : 
we may, in fact, as well take a spark from the prime conductor at once. 

(¢) The residuary spark may be obtained even though the Jar be not insulated 
provided we seize it before the connecting conductors can carry off the residuary 
charge. Professor Wheatstone having shown, by his unrivalled experiments on 
the transmission of electricity through metalz, that a short portion of time is 
requisite for this purpose. By placing a metallic ball, B, therefore, Fig. 3and 4, 
rather near the discharging rod, the outer coating, or any other body connected 
with it previously to making the discharge, we seize the residuary electricity at 
the first instant of its accumulation, and the spark appears to occur at the time of 
the discharge. The effect, however, as may be imagined, is the most perfect 
when the Jar and appendages are all insulated. | 

(7) After this residuary spark has left the outer coating the Jar will be found 
again slightly charged as at first: this secondary charge is sometimes very cone 
siderable. The phenomenon of the exterior spark therefore is merely a repe- 
tition of the effect observed at the time of charging the Jar, (d.) 

10.—Now these very elementary results are precisely the same as those 
described by Mr. Sturgeon, in which he calls the residuary spark a lateral 
explosion, produced by the passage of the electricity along the discharging rod: 
he appears to consider it a novel and important fact, and calls upon the “ Prin- 
eiple Scientific Bodies in Europe and America, and the ablest Electricians the 
world can produce” to give them all due consideration, in order that they may 
be fully sifted and explained: he takes great credit for placing the subject 
before them in a “ proper light,” and “ cannot account for the circumstance of 
my having overlooked them.” As the whole matter, however, resolves itself 
into one or two simple facts (a) (b) known to philosophers for more than 2 cen- 
tury since, “ the ablest electricians the world can produce,” may perhaps think 
such an occupation of their time quite unnecessary, and the several “learned 
societies of Europe end America” consider it would have been quite as well for 
Mr. Sturgeon’s credit, as a lecturer en Natural Philosophy, at the Honorable 
Company’s seminary, if he had not troubled them on the occasion. 

11.—The following is the author's version of these experiments :— 

Exp.—“ Ifa Leyden Jar, Fig. 8, be discharged through a rod, ¢ c, a spark will 
appear at the opening, O, between the metallic body, B, and and the conductor, 
ce. Thisis, he says “a lateral discharge, produced by the passage of the 
electricity down the discharging rod.” 

' Exp.—“ If, instead of discharging the Jar through the rod, cc, Fig. 3, we 
discharge it by a dircct application of the discharging rod, ¢, Fig. 4, still the 
spark will appear at,O, as before.” 

12.—‘ The effect,” he says, ‘is much increased by connecting the body, B, 
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with the ground, and diminished, to a certain extent, (it is extremely diminished) 
by connecting the outside of the Jar with the ground.” Of course; because 
in the first case, weconfine the force of the residuary electricity tu a single point, 
B, in which the electrical capacity, by connection with the ground, has become 
the greatest possible. In the latter, we divide the force as it were between the 
mass, B, and the earth; the action on B, tuerefore, is no longer exclusive, it is 
consequently diminished; and if, at the same time, we insulate B it becomes 
almost nothing. 

The Author further observes, ‘I have produced the spark between c and 
the body, B, Fig. 4, when placed fifty feet from the direct discharge,”” which is 
again a very simple affair, the distance which electricity can traverse a conduct- 
ing wire being almost indefinite. Mr. Grey obtained a similar spark at a dis- 
tance of 765 feet. (/) 

13.—The way in which these experiments were conducted is not precisely 
sated; but the nature of the manipulations would have a material effect on the 
result: if for instance discharges were produced in the way already explained, 
(4,) by pressing electricity upon a small Jar from a powerful machine, 60 as to 
p:oduce spontaneous explosions, as implied in the author's description, sce 
page 196,® then it is clear we may obtain sparks of any magnitude, producible 
by the machine ; the intervening Jar is in this case quite unnecessary. 
| 14.—It is clear, I think, from this analysis of the experiments described in 
Mr. Sturgeon's memoir, that the results he considers of such extraordinary im- 
portance, are really very common-place, and very irrelative to the action of a 
Lightning Rod ; even the form under which they are developed is little dissimi- 
lar from that employed by Priestly above half a century since, as any one may 
see, who will take the trouble to examine Priestly’s Works, or Cavallo's Elec- 
tricity, Vol I. p. 282. ‘‘ When a Jar,” (J, Fig. 5,) observes Dr. Priestly “is 
charged, insulate a metallic rod, N, place it contiguous to the outside of the Jar, 
and within half an inch of its other end, place a body, B, six or seven feet in 
length,” &c. &c. 

On making the discharge, he goes on to state, by means of the discharging- 
rod (¢) ‘‘ a strong spark willappear between the insulated rod, N, and the body 
B, near its extremity.” How nearly this corresponds with the author's experi- 
ments, as in Fig. 4, I leave any one to judge. 

15.— Mr. Sturgeon has given two or three additional illustrations of this 
phenomenon of the residuary spark, or, lateral explosion as it is termed; but, 
as they are only tedious repetitions of those already described, and have nothing 
to do with the great question at issue, it is quite unnecessary to notice them 
further. A few observations, however, on the experiment he mentions, sce, 
201, may not be altogether unnecessary, in order to explain a result which he 
appears to think novel, and of consequence. This experiment is represented in 
Fig. 6. 

Exp.—“ When the body is connected with the conductor C, by a wire, w. w. 


° “Tfthe knuckle be presen to the conducting rod, instead of the metallic 


body, B, a pungent spark would be felt at every dischar thé tar Vivows| 
circuit—"Annals of Electricity, p.175 of the jar through the 
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twenty-feet long, only a short lateral spark is obtained; but, 4s the wire is 
lengthened the spark is fonger and denser, the spark is increased by an increase 
in the quantity of metal between the body, B, and the Jar, without lengthening 
the conducting distance.” Such is.the amount of the Author's statement. It 
is still however, his first experiment over again. - The intermediate wire, ww #, 
or any quantity of metal in mass, must necessarily increase the capacity of the 
body, B, upon the same principle, as it is increased by connecting B with the 
ground, and this effect will be greater in proportion to the length of the wire, 
or dimensions of the interposed metal, inasmuch as we increase in this way 
the inductive susceptibility. 

15.—It is quite evident, that if the body, B, were placed #mmediately on the 
same insulated base with the discharging rod, C, as in Fig. 7, then no resi- 
duary spark could possibly appear in the opening, O, since both, the dis- 
charger, c, and body, B, would be in the same electrical state. When, how- 
ever, we begin to separate the body, B, from the outer coating, by an intervening 
recipient mass, or a long wire, as in Fig. 6, we begin to place it nearer the con- 
ductors under which the spark is readily obtained, (12,) consequently, the longer 
the wire, and the more extended the intervening mass the better, inasmuch ns 
either by giving ita greater inductive capacity, tends to free the body, B, and 
change its electrical state, in respect of the discharging rod, just as the mass of 
the earth would do when B is connected with it. ‘here is, therefore, nothing 
in all this to call for particular remark, and the circumstance of its attracting 
the author’s especial notice, is alone sufficient to show how little real attention 
he has given to the subject. 

The nature of these results being so very apparent, it would be a waste of 
time to combat the author’s strained application of them to the case of a con- 
ductor applied to the mast of a ship, and the different metallic masses in the 
mast and hull, such as straps, iron knees, &c., &c., inasmuch as they have 
clearly no relation to it whatever. 

16.—With a view of investigating more completely, the laws of electrical 
action, connected with ‘the residuary spark, I instituted the following experi- 
ments, which are for the most part new, and bear immediately on the question 
we have been considering. 

(4) Charge a Jar, J, Fig. 3, positively ; remove it from the ‘conductor, and. 
having first placed it on the insulating stand, K, discharge it, which may be 
easily effected by connecting the balls, (mc), with the insulated straight rod, r- 
Examine now the electrical state of knob, m, rod, r, vertical rod, c, outer 
coating, J, or any distant body, as ¢ ¢; Fig. 4, with which the coating may be 
connected, it will be found the same as that exhibited by the knob and coat- 
ing, J, whilst charging, and the residuary spark will be positive. | 

(?) Charge the jar as before, but, previously to discharging it, take a spark 
from the knob, m, communicating with the inner coating (f). The electrical 
state of the residuary spark, &c. will be now negative. . 

(m) Charge and discharge the jar, as in the previous experiment ; and imm e- 
diately after the discharge apply a metallic body, P, Fig. 3 and 4, either to tle 
outer coating, J, or any body, ¢ ec, connected with it. A residuary spark will 
tuke place, the magnitude of which witha given a of electricity will 
vary with the size of the jar. 
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(n) Place an uninsulated metallic body near the discharger or outer coating 
previously to making the discharge, the spark will then appear to take place at 
the time of the discharge. 

(0) Examine the jar after this residuary spark has passed, it will be again 
slightly charged as at first (3). 

(p) Charge a jar, exposing about two square feet of coating, Fig. 8 Measure 
the quantity of electricity by means of the unit jar, #; connect an insulated 
brass rod, terminating in a ball, 7, with the outer coating, and place the ball 
of the Electroscope, E,® at about one-tenth of an inch or less distant from it, 
or otherwise in connection with two conductors, N B, Fig.5, asin Dr.'Priestley's 
arrangement. Discharge the jar through the rod, ¢ c, as before. A small spark 
will pass and cause the Electroscupe to diverge; observe the amount of the 
divergence. Let the same quantity be now discharged froma jar, exposing 
twice the surface; the divergence will be diminished by full one half. If we 
treble and quadruple the surface by adding other jars, the divergence will 
become less and less, and will at last be insensible. If we connect the jars with 
the ground, it will be in no degree apparent, even when the surface is only 
trebled. 

(g) Discharge a given quantity from a given surface as before, and observe 
the divergence of the Electroscope. Let the quantity and surface be new in- 
creased together; that is to say, for a double quantity employ two equal jars, 
for a treble quantity three equal jars, andso on. The effect on the Electroscope 
will not change.t 

(r) The quantity and surface being the same, vary the dimensions of the 
discharging rod, ec, Fig. 3, from a stout rod down to a fine wire, which the 
charge can make red hot. The effect on the Electroscope in each case will be 
nearly the same, being somewhat less where the tension in the discharge is 
greater. 

(s) Connect the jar with the ground, and place some percussion powder en- 
closed in thin paper, between the discharging rod, cc, and metallic body, B, 
This powder will not inflame by any lateral discharge, even if the conductor, 
cc, bea fine wire, and be made red hot by the discharge. If the paper be 
sufficiently thick, to protect it from the burning metal, it will not inflame, 
although the meta] undergoes complete fusion, and bums in brilliant sparks. 

(¢) Insulate a circular conducting disc of about 4 feet in diameter, M, Fig. 9, 
and ‘oppose to it a similar dise, N, at about 6 inches distance, and connected 
with the ground. These discs may be of wood covered with tin foil, Stand a 
conducting rod, terminating in a ball, on the lower disc, and place near the me- 
tallic body, 0. Electrify the upper disc, M; dense sparks may be caused to fall 
on the rod, c, but no effect is observable on 0, even if percussion powder be 
placed in the opening between them, which readily inflames by a very slight 


spark. 
a a) 
© This Electroscope is described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1834, 
Part II, p. 214. For a more accurate measurement we may employ the Llec- 
trometer, p. 215. 
¢ In these experiments we must be careful to connect the outer coating with 
the ground, or the negative conductor of the machine whilst charging the jar, 
and remove this connection at the time of discharging, if we mean to observe 
tle effect in its insulated state. 
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17.—These experiments are conclusive of the nature of Mr. Sturgeun’s lateral 
explosion. . 

Exp. (4) (2) determine the electricity of the spark, and shew that it is the 
same with that of the coatings. 

Exp. (m) shews that the spark may be obtained after the discharge has taken 
piace, itis not therefore the result of any lateral discharge from the rod. 

Exp. (0) shews that the spark is merely a residuary accumulation. 

I’xps. () (q) prove that the same quantity produces sparks of different degrecs 
of force, when discharged from different surfaces ; and that double, treble, &c. 
quantities produce a spark of the same intensity, when discharged from double, 
treble, &c. surfaces. Now as no one can doubt that the effect of a double, treble, 
&c. quantity should be greater than asingle quantity, itis further evident that the 
spark is not caused by any lateral action of the electricity passing down the rod, 
ec, Fig. 3, it being a well-established law that the same quantity has the same 
heating effect on wires, whether discharged from a large surface or a small one, 
from thick glass or from thin, some little allowance being made for the greater 
number of rods when the surface is increased by an additional number of jars. 
The effect depending on the jar, the small jar employed by Mr. Sturgeon would 
be better for his purpose than a larger one. 

Exp. (r) shews that the degree of tension in the rod is not of any consequence. 

Exp. (8) (¢) prove that no lateral action arises during the passage of the charge. 

18.—Mr. Sturgeon confounds this residuary accumulation with the Earl of 
Stanhope’s experiments on induction, since he observes, p. 176,—‘ Viscount 
Mahon studied this kind of lateral discharge very extensively;’’ but any one 
who considers his Lordship's work will immediately detect the fallacy of such a 
conclusion. 

Lord Mahon shews that when an electrical charge is about to pass from a 
body, M, Fig. 10, in the direction CL, the action upon a near body, N, will dis- 
place some of its electricity, hence a spark will appear at e, between this body 
and another connected with the ground whenever the discharge takes place 
from M, in consequence of the return of the displaced electricity. This effect 
his Lordship called the ‘returning stroke.’’ Now to apply this to the operation 
of a thundercloud :—let M, Fig. 9, represent a mass of charged clouds, covering 
a portion of the earth’s surface, N; let cc be a discharging rod, and o a body 
near it; then, by Lord Mahon’s experiment, the charged cloud x will displace 
from the surface N, aud all the bodies on it, as ec, 0, and a portion of their 
natural electricity, which will again retus when the cloud has discharged upon 
any other body. 

The conditions of Lord Mahon's experiment cannot apply between the cou- 
ductor, cc, and the body, 0, considered abstractedly, since by the induction of 
the cloud M they are both in the same forced state. It is very easy to see that 
the electrical] relation of two bodies, o and c, between the hoards, alike influ- 
enced by the cloud, must be essentially different from that between a charged 
conductor, J Fig. 1, and a body, B, in its natural state, or of a conductor, C, Fig. 
Y, transmitting the displaced cleciricity of the lower plate, and a body B neutral. 





© Philosophical Transactions for 1834, part 2, p. 225; and Faraday’s Re- 
searches. y 
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In Lord Mahon’s experiment, Fig. 10, the electricity of the return spark at E, 
is different from that of the primitive charge in M, whereas in Mr. Sturgeon’s 
experiment it is of the same kind (k). Indeed, so little did his Lordship antici- 
pate any objection to the use of lightning roda in consequence of his experiments, 
that he declares his conviction of their passive operation, and reproves those 
who “ignorantly conclude” they are of a dangerous nature. 

19.—We have been here discussing what the author calls “a third kind of 
lateral discharge."’ He describes, however, two others, which he terms a first 
and second kind. 

The first kind, he says ‘takes place at every interruption of a metallic cir- 
cuit; it displaces loose bodies, &c. &c.”” Now this is a simple effect of mechanical 
expansion, and is precisely the effect we avoid, by applying a lightning rod. 
He quotes Dr. Priestley as authority on this point—how unfortunate for the 
whole doctrine! Let us consider for a moment what Dr. Priestly says on this 
subject. ‘‘ That the cause of this dispersion of bodies in the neighbourhood of 
electrical explosion is not their being suddenly charged with electric matter, is I 
think evident. I never observed the least attraction of these bodies towards 
the brass rods through which the explosion passed, although I used several 
methods which could not fail to shew it. TI even found that the explosion of a 
battery, made ever so near a brass rod, did mot so much as disturb its electrical 
fluid ; for when I had insulated the rod, and hung a pair of pith balls on the 
end opposite to that near which the explosion passed, I found the balls were not 
in the least moved at the time of the explosion."’* 

We have seen how little support Mr. Sturgeon derived by quoting Lord 
Mahon. He has obtained still less from Dr. Priestley, who, without any com- 
promise, sweeps away the whole theory. Lord Stanhope and Dr. Priestly, 
eminent amongst the philosophers of their age, will be surely considered as 
good authority as Mr. Sturgeun. 

20.—It is somewhat curious to observe how little the author is himself 
satisfied with these authorities, for he obscrves in a supplementary notice,+ 
‘Perhaps the experiments of Professor Henry would be more to my purpose.” 
These experiments are, however, no more to his purpose than the preceding, as 
any one may perceive who will examine Professor Henry's communication to 
the British Association. The experiments he mentions relate to minor elec- 
trical discharges, very similar to those ulready described (i). ‘These were ob- 
tained by throwing sparks from an electrical machine, on small wires or rods, 
either insulated or not; the wires became luminous, and the rods emitted 
sparks. In this case, as Professor Henry observed, the electricity was free 
electricity, and as the bodies on which it fell were all in a natural state, the 
spark is immediately thrown off as a lateral discharge. Now whether the rods 
receiving the spark be insulated or not, they are evidently acted on by induc- 





© The reader will not fail to distinguish between this experiment and the 
experiment mentioned by Lord Mahon. The latter relates to the influence of 
a charged body on a body neutral. Dr. Priestley’s applies to the very essence 
of Mr. Sturgeon’s experiment, viz., the action of wires transmitting vanishing 
discharges of electricity. Dr. Priestley, had he brought his rod within the 
influence of the free side of his battery, would not have told us that then his 
balls were not affected. 

+ Annals of Electricity, p. 235. t Seventh Report, p. 252. 
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tion, before the electricity can be distributed upon them or the earth; hence 
when sparks of about an inch long are thrown upon the upper end of a lightning 
rod, or other metallic body in a neutral state, passing into the earth, the induc- 
tion upon the rod and earth, causes at the instant of the passing of the electricity 
a spark to appear on any adjacent conductor in a state to receive it, and suffici- 
ently near the rod. This experiment consequently applies only to small quan- 
tities of electricity suddenly thrown upon neutral bodies, which, a3 1 have 
already shewn, (18) may be considered a distinct case from that in which a con- 
ductor is transmitting a vanishing charge between two oppositely-electrified 
surfaces, asin Fig. 9. One might be led to infer from Mr. Sturgeon’s allusion 
to these experiments, that sparks had been obtained from lightning rod whilst 
carrying a shock of lightning. 

It is proper to observe, that Professor Henry does not consider these experi- 
ments as applicable to lightning rods, and that in accordance with the opinion 
of Biot, he thinks the spark observable at the time of discharging a Jar merely 
the result of a small quantity of redundant electricity, alvays existing on one 
side of the Jar, as I have already shewn, (g), and not to the whole charge. 

21.—The second kind of lateral explosion is, we are informed, ‘‘a radiation of 
the electric matter from conductors carrying the primitive discharge.” “It takes 
place,” says the author, from edges, and that hence ‘sharp edges of metal 
carrying a flash of lightning would discharge necessarily a great quantity of 
fluid into neighbouring bodies.” Mr. Sturgeon does not mention any authority 
here, and for the best possible reason ; the phenomenon, as applying to a light- 
ning rod, is not, so far as I know, treated of by any accredited writer on elec- 
tricity ; it in fact only applies to common electrified conductors. Thus ragged 
or pointed rods, when attached to the prime conductor of a powerful machine, 
will exhibit brushes of light, or cause luminous stars to appear on other similar 
bodies within the sphere of their influence. The lights on steeples, and on the 
sail yards and masts of ships, as mentioned by Pliny, are phenomena of this 
kind. We are indebted to Franklin for a philosophical explanation of them. 
This celebrated philosopher soon discovered that pointed bodies were favourable 
to the rapid dissipation of dense electrical accumulations, and availed himself 
of the important fact in his invention of the pointed lightning rod. ‘‘In great 
lightning storms,” says Mons. Binon, “the three pointed extremities of the cross 
of the steeple appear surrounded by a body of flame; when this phenomenon 
is seen the storm is no longer to be dreaded.’*+ This effect, then, is rather favour- 
able than dangerous. How it could by possibility be mixed up with the trans- 
mission of a charge through a lightning rod, I must really leave to the author 
toexplain. His aptitude at this sort of philosophical confusion is not a little 
remarkable. Surely the state of a rod whilst transmitting a vanishing charge 
must be very different from that of a permanently-electrified conductor. 

22.—Although there appears no good authority in favour of this novel elcc- 
trical explosion, we have a sufficient number of facts subversive of it. 





* “This philosopher ¢ Henry) informed the British Association that he had 
taken sparks from a lightning rod when that rod was carrying a discharge of 
electricity.” Sturgeon’s Memoir, supplementary note, p. 235. 

+ Priestley's History of Electricity, p. 73. 
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(uw) Thus Dr. Priestly caused a powerful battery to discharge over a circuit of 
wire, in one case straight, in the other, passing around pins, driven into a board, 
so as to cause a number of sharp angles. The angular portions, however, did 
not affect the transmission of the charge; it fused, in each case, the same length 
of wire.® 

(r) Ifa given quantity of electricity be discharged through a circuit censist-- 
ing either of a round rod or a bar with ragged edges, it will, in either case, have 
the same heating effect on a wire, which could scarcely be, if any of the elec- 
tricity had been thrown off the edges, it being well known, that the least dimi- 
nution of quantity is fatal to an accurate experiment on the heating of wires. 

It is not difficult to distinguish in these experiments the diffcrence of the cun- 
dition of the discharging current, and that of a mere electrified conductor. 
Had Dr. Priestly insulated his board, and simply electrified his wire, then, 
doubtless, the brushes, &c. would have appeared at the angles; but, under the 
form of a discharging circuit, it was quite impossible for such appearances to 
arise. 

23.—These facts completely overturn Mr. Sturgeon's three kinds of lateral 
discharges, which, he says may be produced by a lightning rod; and clearly 
prove that, the phenomena he has adduced in support of his conclusions, have 
no rclation to such discharges whatever. His experimental and theorctical re- 
searches, in this case, being destitute of any good foundation are utterly worth- 
less, as I think has been fully shown by a fair appeal to the experiments 
themselves. 

24.—The great end of these researches being to set aside my method of fixed 
lightning conductors for ships, successfully tried in the British Navy for up- 
wards of ten years, with a view of substituting an untried system proposed by 
the author, it may be, therefore, worth while, before concluding this communi- 
cation, to see whether the objections he so captiously urges against my system, 
do not equally apply to kis own; and in short, to lightning conductors generally 
In the first place he tells us (see 191) ‘‘ that it is possible for the most specious 
conductor that can be applied to a ship to be rendered sufficiently hot by 
lightning to ignite gunpowder.” 

In the next place he says (202) ‘‘ That the lateral discharge will always take 
place when the vicinal bodies are capacious, and near the principal conductor 
or any of its metallic appendages. This was the case,” he says, “ when only 
his small Jar was used; and with this small Jar, he could produce lateral dis- 
charges at a distance of fifty feet from the direct discharge.” 

Thirdly, he tells us (203) that “the magnitude and intensity of a flash of 
lightning being infinitely greater than any thing which can be produced arti- 
ficially, the lateral discharges must be proportionably greater,” that is to say, 
infinitely great. 

Taking these data as true then, it follows that any lightning conductor, car- 
rying a flash of lightning, would, at an infinite distance, produce a lateral ex- 
plosion «finitely great; and, of course, do an infinile deal of mischief. Hence 
every powder magazine having a lightning conductor, every ship with a light- 
ning chain in her rigging should, whenever lightning struck the conductor, be 





* History of Electricity 
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destroyed, for in no case is the conductor at one third the distance from the in- 
flammable matter, of that at which Mr. Sturgeon can produce a lateral dis- 
charge with a Jar of “ only a quart capacity,""—viz. “ fifty feet.” 
25.—Notwithstanding this he proposes to apply cylindrical copper rods in the 
rigging, ‘their upper extremities to be attached to the tops, &c., &c., their 
lower extremities to the chains ‘of the shrouds,’’ and to be united by “ broad 
straps of copper to the sheathing:"’ that is to say, by conduciors with edges, 
which he says throw off the charge into neighbouring bodies. This too, after 
having told us, that the most spacious conductor may become red hot, and that 
lateral discharges always take place when the vicinal bodies are capacious, and 
near the principal conductor, or any of its metallic appendages. Under such 
circumstances what is to become of the rigging, sails, and masts? Will they not 
be set on fire? Are not the massive iron hoops and other metals about the 
masts, the chains of the shrouds, bolted through the ship’s side, and other me- 
tallic bodies in the hull, such as bolts, tanks, chain cables, &c. &c., vicinal capa- 
cious bodies, and reaching, by interrupted metallic circuits, up to the very maga- 
zines Mr. Sturgeon talks so much about? Must not a ship with such conductors 
be necessarily destroyed? Surely, he must give the British Association, and the 
learned bodies of Europe and America very little credit for philosophical pene- 
tration, if he thinks they will not immediately discard such philosophy as this. 

Either his “‘ theoretical and experimental researches” are true, and his system 
of conductors fatal and absurd ; or otherwise, if his conductors be good for any 
thing, then‘his “ theoretical and experimental researches” are good for nothing. 
He may adhere either to the one or the other, but he cannot have both. Such 
is the reductio ad absurdum in which he is involved. 

26.—Mr. Sturgeon’s anxiety to arrive at conclusions unfavourable to my 
conductors, has led him to conclusions subversive of a// conductors, his own 
especially, 

The mere circumstance of finding his ‘third kind of lateral explosion ” 
decrease in power by uninsulating his Jar, might alone have led him to doubt 
the accuracy of his deduction. On so important a point, and before he ven- 
tured to awaken the prejudices and fears of the uninformed, we had a right to 

‘expect at his hands a profoundly scientific enquiry. 

He should at least have. tried whether he could not get this spark after the 
main charge had passed (m) as well as at the apparent time of passing. The 
quantity of electricity should have been accurately measured, and its effects in 
producing the spark determined, both in relation to the quantity and surface 
over which it was distributed (p). The form and dimensions of the discharging 
conductor should have been varied (r) ; the final electrical state of his appara- 
tus, as also the electricity of the spark should, in common prudence, have been 
examined, (4), together with many other manipulations, quite inexcusable to 
have neglected on such an occasion. He has, however,. failed in everything 
calculated to give value to his enquiries, as I think has been fully shewn. They 
are hence not entitled to the smallest confidence, and it is not a little remark- 
able that he should have done so whilst taking credit to himself for superior 
sagacity, and an acquaintance with facts of which he says I did “not seem to 
be aware ;”’ e.g. the most common-place fact in electricity. 

27.—Mr. Sturgeon's inconsistency docs not terminate here. Having endea- 
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voured to show in every possible way, and in the face of the clearest evidence 
to the contrary, that my method of protecting shipping from lightning is not 
only ineffectual, even so far as the masts only are concerned, but absolutely 
dangerous; that the conductors being placed on the masts, induce oblique 
flashes of lightning to strike the ship in the direction of the yards, thereby 
causing damage to the sails, rigging, &e., and destruction to the lives of the 
sailors; ® he, anconsciously I suppose,—and certainly as if he had not really 
any faith iu his own principles, makes the following singular admission. He 
says, (sce 221) on discovering that his rods could not be conveniently applied 
above the mast head, ‘‘As, however, every chance of danger to the men, and 
every species of damage to the vessel, ought strictly to be avoided, it still appears 
desirable to furnish the top-gallant rigging with conductors ; and perhaps those 
which would give the least trouble to the men would be strips of copper, let into 
grooves in the masts, according to the plan proposed by Mr. Harris; but instead . 
of having one strip, I would have three.”” Not long before this, he states, 
amongst other objections, ‘that a conducting slip of copper, elosely jointed 
within a groove, would be burst asunder, and peeled from the wood.” + Now, I 
think, it must be clear to any impartial person, that, if my method be so objec- 
tionable, as Mr. Sturgeon would have it believed, for the masts and top-masts, 
on the grounds above stated, it must be equally so for the top-gallant and royal 
masts. The rigging, yards, and sails, and the lives of the sailors, are as much, 
perhaps more exposed there, than on any other point. He has himself stated, 
that two men were killed by lightning, in the top-gallant cross-trees, on board 
the Rodney. It seems, however, by his admission just quoted, that my method 
is not objectionable there, but is, on the contrary, calculated to avoid “every 
species of damage to the vessel, and every chance of danger to the men.” If 
so, it must be just, as efficacious on the top mast, on the lower mast, &c., &€. 
This sort of traverse sailing, to use a nautical phrase, is somewhat amusing, if 
not ridiculous. We can only well account for it, by supposing what is probably 
not far from the truth,—that the author docs not clearly understand the subject 
upon which he has ventured to write. I shall return to other parts of Mr. 


Sturgeon’s Memoir in a future number. 
Plymouth, December 1, 1839. 


P. 8.—Since the above was sent to the press, I have observed Lieutenant 
Sullivan’s Letter, in the Jast number of the Nautical Magazine, to which I 
would beg to call attention, in evidence of what IJ have stated, and for which I 
feel obliged. 


Distressep Saitors ASYLUM.—The institution called the Shipwrecked and 
Distressed Sailors’ Asylum, Cannon-street-road, affords a place of refuge to all 
shipwrecked and distressed seamen, and supplies clothing to such as may have 
been wrecked and lost their all, taking due care that each men shall remain in 
the establishment no longer than absolutely necessary : lodging free of expense 
to seamen, who on their arrival, bring their chest and bedding to the asylum, 
and prefer such accommodation to the haunts of vice and plunder, which await 
them on their arrival in port. This establishment is founded upon the same 
principle as that proud monumeht of British philanthropy, the seamen’s hospital 
ship Dreadnought” opened to receive the distressed of every clime and 
country, 

Be he 5 gtr es wh Se 


* Annals of Electricity, p, 178, sec. 205. t Ibid, sec. 206. 
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PROPOSED LIGHT FOR FALSE BAY. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sitr,—The article ‘‘ Proposed Light for False Bay,’’ which appeared in your 
useful Magazine of February Jast, has called forth a reply from the Port 
Captain of Table Bay, a gentleman so deeply interested in the subject that one 
can easily pardon his lawyer-like adhesion to ‘‘ words’? mere “words,” and 
his skilful endeavours to put down mine a mauvais jeu. 

As the involuntary aggressor, I refrain from a display of facts, involving the 
interests of others, which that reply merits, while I am bound to refute Lieut. 
Bance’s statements, injurious to the unoffending. He has published as “ not a 
bad criterion of the merits of the two bays,”’ the following comparative state- 
ment of vessels which have entered Table Bay and Simon's Bay in 


Year Vessels Year Vessels 

Table Bay, 1834 . . . 304 Simon's Bay, 1834 .. . 42 
up to up to 

1888 . . . 465 1838 . . . 60 


Now, Sir, if this statement were faithful, it is obviously fallacious. False 
Bay is not lighted! Simon's Bay has been without a safe “public Jetty for five 
years past,—Ladies are thrown constantly on the kindness of the Admiral for 
permission to land at the Royal Dock-yard, and the road to the capital, which 
might be rendered very good, at a trifling expence, is in a most disereditable 
state in many parts. This is no reflection on the Govenment, but on the “one” 
individual whose public duty it is to regulate these things. Finally it is to be 
expected that Cape Town agents will have no objection to disgust their clients 
with the artificial expensiveness of a rival anchorage. 

Therefore, if faithful, it would be fallacious; but it is not faithful. In the 
year 1838, 432 vessels entered Table Bay, and 96 entered Simon's Bay. I 
have not the means of scrutinizing the remainder, but assuming £.G. that Mr. 
Bance’s statement for 1834 be right, it will be perceived that the increasing 
ratio is much in favour of the best anchorage in spite of its neglected state. 
One passage alone of my former paper needs explanation : of the four vessels 
stated to be wrecked in 1837, one went ashore on the 31st of December, 1836, 
another after being sold on the beach, was subsequently got off. 

There are doubtless, among the Commanders of the Mercantile Marine, as 
many excellent persons (I believe more,) as among any other class of equal. 
extent and pretensions; but it would be equally foreign from truth and expe- 
rience, to say that there are no tyrannical “‘ persons ” among them, as to assert 
that the ablest, the kindest, do not find the ill-disposed of their crews unusually 
troublesome near H.M. pendants. 

But, Sir “‘ revenons a nous moutons,” since my last, two more ships have been 
sacrificed on the Muizenberg beach, the ‘ Protee,’’ French, and the ‘ Cock- 
burn,” English whaler; the Indiaman “‘ Tweed,” had a narrow escape. No 
professional man on the spot now doubts the utility of a Light for False Bay. 
As the trade of the East increases, defects become more prominent in the Coast 
of the Cape colony. Lloyd’s and the Ship Insurance Companies can state thet 
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cal losses: I could myself present a frightful list ;* but am unwilling to upset 
Mr. Bance’s letter by a statement which might appear invidious. 

It is serious trifling, which aflectsthe “ right arm of our power,” and if the 
Naval Commender-in- Chief be of opinion that a Light-house is required ; and 
it should be considered by the authorities at home, as more properly a Colonial 
undertaking ; the subject should be urged on the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—the real ruler and scape-goat for all politi- 
cal sins of omission and commission in the Colony; and “ apart. from the merits 
or demerits of his Colonial advisers,” justly held responsible; for there is an 
official majority in the Legislative Council, and the whole are nominees “ of 
the Goverment." It is clear, therefore, that the Colonial purse-strings are held 
in Downing-street, to which alone we can look for the execution of this work, 
as a few troops of cavalry, &c., &e., pro bono publico of course, [7], are absorb- 
ing attention here. 

The Owners and Underwriters of the Eastern Trade should press this sub- 
ject; it is their interests which principally suffer by the absence of a Light in 
False Bay. 
| I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 


T. P. Barrow, Licut. R.N. 
Simon's Town, Aug. 17, 1839. 





Tur Recnercur.—The return.of the Recherche ccrvette, Captain Fabvre, 
which sailed from Havre last June, on an exploring expedition to the North 
Sea, is announced by the Journal du Havre, with the following details of her 
voyage :—On leaving Havre she stce red to the Feroe Islands, the geographical 
position of which was ascertained with great pe geological observations 
made, and notes taken on the commerce, industry, manners, and habits of the 
inhabitants. On July Ist, the Recherche left Thorshaven, arrived on the 12th 
at Hammerfest, and after staying a few days, proceeded towards Spitzbergen. 
She found Cherry Island surrounded by ice to the extent of ten leagues from 
every part of its coast, and unapproachable. Captain Levaux then made for 
one of the ports north of Spitzbergen, but being a by contrary winds, 
attended with snow and fogs, could not get bevond 80., N. lat., and on July 
3ist came to an anchor in Magdalen Bay. During her any in this latitude, 
where the ship was constantly surrounded by icebergs, her boats visited Sme- 
remberg and Halcuit’s poe the northern extremity of Spitzbergen. Notwith- 
standing the snow. the hydrographers made charts of Magdalen and Hamburgh 
Bays, and magnetic and metcorolegic observations were taken on shore. Not 
a single ship was inthe Bay. On August 13th the Recherche left Spitzbergen 
on her return, surveying in her way the western coast of the island. On August 
29th, the members of the scientific commission who were on board left the ship 
to return to Lapland. In her passage homewards the Recherche visited Bergen, 
Mandah], and Christiana. Her reception at these ports, being the first French 
ship-of-war that ever eutercd them, was most cordial. ‘The crew behaved well 
during the whole of the cruise, and preserved their health. 


—— ee 


© This list ought to be published. In such matters no feelings of delicacy 
should conceal the truth. We were not desirous of disturbing the Harbour- 
Master’s self-satisfied conclusions respecting the great advantages of Table Bay ; 
but to institute a comparison between the tonnage by which this, and Simon's 
Bay are frequented is manifestly absurd.— Ep. N.M. 
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JEOLIAN RESEARCHES. 


No. I.* 


Tne origines of winds are no lesse various then their motions, and we 
ought not to determine positively concerning those appearances in 
nature, which may be rationally explicated severall ways. 

Though we consult the placits of the learned ancients, and consider 
also what we owe to the improvements of the latter times, yet I ques- 
tion whether any theory was ever yet started on this argument, which 
will adequately resolve the whole phenomenon of winds; and we must 
never expect to confine their originall to any one determinate cause. 

Most of the Grecian Philosophers agreed in the same definition of 
wind, till the prince of Peripatetiques + was not only ambitious to 
establish a new hypothesis of his own, but likewise undertook the con- 
futation of his master Plato, and the rest of his predecessors. The 
philosophicall monarch thought he could never reign securely in the 
minds of men, unlesse, like the family of the Ottomans he destroyed all 
his bretheren first. 

I have no intention to disparage the authority of the ancients, but I 
cannot be so injurious to the many noble productions of our present age, 
to think that all science is only to be sought for in the urns of the 
dead: we have a more intimate converse with nature than heretofore, 
which displays her beautifull hosome, and every day affords new dis- 


* Under this title will appear successively, a series of papers on the phenomenon 
of wind. An old work, by a Fellow of the Royal Society, having been lately met 
with, it appeared to possess so much curious matter, some original sound opinions, 
and, withal, so much correct observation, which holds good down to the present day, 
that it was resolved to introduce it afresh to the world ; and to lay it before seamen 
(in the ‘‘ Nautical,”’) whom of all others ‘it da’th most concerne,” in all the purity of 
its origina! garb. In adopting this course, it is not meant to support the writer’s view 
throughout. The phenomenon of electricity does not appear to have been at all 
considered by him as an agent in producing wind ; and, probably, was little known 
in those days: but the whole series, while shewing what was known so long as a 
hundred and seventy years ago, must rather be considered as a useful general view 
of winds, offered with the view of arriving at more facts, by courting discussion on 
this interesting subject. We shall therefore, be glad if any of our readers may feel 
so far interested in it, as to offer us the result of their own observation, in confirming 
or refuting the opinions advanced. The pages will run through twelve numbers, in 
which the subject of hurricanes will be duly discussed ; and the orthography of the 
author will be strictly observed throughout. 

+ The person alluded to here is Aristotle, who after studying twenty years under 
Plato, opened a school for himself. But the term “‘ Peripatetique” alludes to a sect 
of philosphers (Peripatetici) who were disciples of Aristotle at Athens. The name 
originated, it is supposed, from Peripaton, the place where they were taught in the 
Lyceum, or because they received the philosopher’s lectures whilst walking. 
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coveries of useful knowledge, and further conducing to the benefits of 
human life. 

If we consider the successe that philosophy has met with in the 
world, we shall find that those opinions, which obtained most in one 
age, had their fatall periods, and were as much exploded and decried 
in the next; and it’s as impossible that any one hypothesis should Le 
calculated to the gusto of all persons, when the sentiments of men are as 
different as their complexions. I have, therefore, taken a large com- 
passe of the generallity of writers, and deriv’d the origines of winds 
from several causes; which I rather endeavour to prove from accounts 
of our sea-voyages and relations of matters of fact, then to refine on 
them by any nice speculation of my own. For this philosophy is not 
to be had in colleges or books, but must be fetch’t from both Indies ; 
we must traverse the wide seas, and be tost to as many points of the com- 
passe as Columbus or Drake : we must climb into the regions of the air, 
and descend into the caverns of the earth, to detect the innumerable 
causes and qualities of winds. They are diffus’d like the universal 
mind, and it requires a kind of ubiquity to understand them. How 
small a portion is it of the vast system of the world that we inhabit, and 
how much lesse of it that we comprehend? How extravagant are the 
phenomena of the large American tracts; their tydes, winds, and other 
wriall impressions, how different and irreconcilable to ours? How many 
noble discoverys have been made in these countries, which the Athenian 
sages could never think of in their narrow porches and gardens. They 
might spin fine webs out of their own bowels; but for want of a closer 
inspection of nature, their texture and materials are slight. And 
we must acknowledge that even the Stagirite* himself has left us no 
very perfect theory of winds, though this province of late years has been 
more successfully undertaken by the Lord Verulam, Galileo, De Cartes, 
and other illustrious moderns. 

Aristotle constituted two species of exhalations; the one vapid or 
moist, the other fumid or terrene ; and as the first is employ’d in rain, 
hail, or snow, &c.; so the other furnishes materials for winds. 

The ancients understood no more by wind than a motion of the air: 
Anaximander ¢ and others alluded to by Seneca, says “ Ventus est aer 


* “ Stagirite.” The same philosopher, Aristotle, is here alluded to, who was 
called the philosopher of Stagira, a town on the borders of Mesopotamia, founded 
665 years before the time of our Saviour. This being the birth place of Aristotle 
he was thence called the “ Stagirite.” He died in the year 322, B.C., and the 
people of Stagira instituted festivals to his honour. 

+ It is worthy of remark, that Anaximander, who was a Milesian philosopher, 
taught that men were born of carth and water mixed together, and heated by the 
beams of the sun, which he considered a circle of fire like a wheel about 28 times 
bigger than the earth. He first asserted that the earth was of a cylindrical form. 
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fluens.” But: neither the prince of the Peripateties ever supposed them 
to consist of earth (though it was always to be most predominent) nor 
the ancients of air alone, without some allay of other heterogeneous 
elements. 


Winp, in the most general acceptation, is any sensible motion of the 
air: By air the vulgar understand almost any invisible matter, whether 
rarify’d vapours or water; though it consists of much grosser parts then 
that which is employed in respiration. 

Des Cartes computes, that rarify’d air requires only thrice, but di- 
lated vapours no lesse than 3,000 times as much space, as before their 
expansion: wherefore in the generation of winds, he prefers them before 
fumid exhalations or air. 

It seems to me lesse probable that winds should be always made up 
of heterogeneous exhalations distinct from the body of the air; For cer- 
tainly, they are sometimes no more than streams or currents of air 
itself, shifting from one part of the atmosphere to another. So that the 
air, while it continu’d placid and calme, may be compar’d to a pond 
or lake; and when it’s violently agitated and movd, it resembles a 
current or river. 

I have already declar’d that no one hypothesis, how comprehensive 
soever, hath yet been able to resolve all the incident phenomena: so 
various are their efficients, and the matter of which they consist. I 
shall therefore comprise the locall origines of wind under three generall 
heads. 

1. They are generated in the intermediate space between the eaith 
and clouds; and that either by rarefaction, or repletion ; and sometimes 
happily by the pressure of clouds, elasticall vertue of the air, &c. 

2. From the earth, or seas, as by submarine, ‘or subterraneal] erup- 
tions. a “Ss 

3. By descension or resilition from the middle region. But I shall 

explain myself, how I desire to be understood of all these in the follow- 
ing discourses; and then descend to the matter of which they are 
form’d, their limits and qualities, &c. 
.~ My Lord Bacon complains that the first species, has been too much 
neglected by most writers; while some seek for them in the clouds, and 
others in the caverns of the earth, when as they are more frequently 
generated in the intermediate space, which they call the lower region 
of the atmosphere. 

The universal] efficient of this sort is the sun; the matter, air, or 
whatever vaporous effluxions from the earth. 

Now, imagine, those vapours, or fumes, that are continually hovering 
in this lower region, (which being dilated will possesse so many hundred 
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times more space then they did before the expansion) to be attacq’t by 
the quick and penetrating beams of the sun, what a tumult, and meet- 
ing must this necessarily cause in the atmosphere? When all places 
were full before, at least the voids no way proportionable to the dilata- 
tion, whither must the ejected particles retire? the spaces they should 
possesse are overstock’t already, they must be forc’d to send out colonies 
to other parts, where equivalent compressions and condensations are 
made; where the spaces lye waste, and in a manner destitute of inhabi- 
tants. But what seditions, eddies, and undulations must this cause in 
the whole body of the air? How will the atmosphere fluctuate, and be 
harrast to and fro, and (as it were) curled with waves? the rarify'd 
vapours still flying to seek new habitations, and so doe impell, and bear 
along with them all they encounter in the way; some condens'd bodyes 
deserting their seats, and others as farr expanded, hasting to take 
possession; that there can be no tranquillity, or rest, till the influ- 
ences of the sun cease, or the vapours be exhausted : and what is all this 
struggling and commotion of the air, but wind ? 

For either the dilatation of the former, or too great an accession of 
of new matter, will inchoate the collateral agitation of winds, as the Lord 
Verulam experimented from a crosse of plumes in a turret closely shut 
up; when meanes were us'd by the evaporation of water to overstock 
the space ; and afterwards by fire, to thinne and rarify the vapours, the 
plumes began to tremble by degrees, aud at last the motion grew rapid, 
Instar turbinis : the water affording multitudes of vaporous steams, and 
the fire resolving them into wind. 

It likewise appeared from another of the Verulamian experiments, 
that air of itself when other vapours are wanting, will be sufficiently 
agitated by rarefaction: For though without some other auxiliary exha- 
lations, air alone might seeme able to create but a very feoble and jan- 
guid wind; yet when it’s dilated into at least sixty times the extent it 
possess’d before the expansion, it must needs by this crow’d and super- 
onerate the former spaces, and so cause a considerable motion of the 
atmosphere; so that, if there be much superfluous matter, and the pro- 
trusion violent, it causes storms and tempestuous winds; if it be lesse, 
then are only engend’red those mild and refreshing airs such as use to 
come off from the banks of rivers and ponds at day-break. 

De Cartes will scarce admit, that dilated air exceeds above a quad- 
ruple proportion ; yet a person ® not lesse sagacious in the contemplation 
of nature, has prov’d in a late discourse, that air without heat, will be 
dilated to 13,000 times the former extent, though with it Mersennus 
never arrived to an hundred: and questionlesse in the atmosphere, 
without the assistance of art, we may suppose it rarefiable by the heat 


* This was Mr. Boyle, who made experiments on the rarefaction of air. 
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of the stm to incomparably larger dimensions then De Cartes allows it; 
at least sufficient to create very impetuous winds, which may be occa- 
sion’d from any extraordinary expansion of the air: as we usually ob- 
serve, that in conflagrations it blows manifestly fresher thereabout than 
it did before; and, the people of Gascoigny (at that time subject to the 
crown of England) are said to have petition’d the king against the 
burning of heath in Sussex and Hampshire, which afterwards raised a 
wind very pernicious to their vines. 

Another cause which generates wind is the Superoneration of the 
Atmosphere. Democritus and other ancient atomists, supposing, if there 
were too many particles of matter crowded in little space they must ne- 
cessarily justle and arietate each other, thought winds to be nothing else 
but the struggling or agitation of atoms: on the contrary, if there chance 
to be few atoms in much space, so that there be no pressure, or co-arctation 
in a free and spacious heaven, this (they say) begets tranquillity, and a 
serene temperature of the Heavens. 

Lastly, beside this superoneration, these flatulent emotions may pro- 
ceed from any other cause which alters the equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere; so that it will be sufficient to generate winds, if the air be only 
denser in one part then another, by the unequal] distribution of vapours: 
Therefore, we have commonly a gentle brise breathing off from ponds or 
lakes, where the cold more especially condenses the air, at least the 
vapours arise in greater plenty than from humid bodies. Thus we some- 
times see a large collection of clouds in one quarter, which being after- 
wards discharged in showers there oftentimes follows a wind from the 
immediate conflux of the vapours to that place. 

For the currents of air imitate the motions of water, and by the just 
laws of hydrostatiques, according to their respective gravity, mount 
higher or descend; so that there is a perpetuall inquietude till it come 
to an exact equilibrium; and what cause soever it be, which varies the 
counterpoise of the atmosphere, must needs occasion winds. 

The second cause which produces these intermediate winds is com- 
pression: when two, or more clouds impetuously pressing or falling 
upon each other, drive out a wind from between them. 

The purest and most etherial matter is not without some degree of 
gravitation; though we want instruments to make such nice discoveries 
in nature: however the grosser vapours, and air which inhabits the 
middle region, gravitate more sensibly, of which we can be able to give 
some account by our barometers, when the quicksilver rises higher or 
subsides in the tube. 

Winds may be generated from pressure alone. Suppose the motion 
or stream of air be not directly downwards, but sloping, and there be 
resisted by some closer winds or denser parts of the atmosphere, it often 
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reverts and so generates whirlwinds and tornados. Sometimes you shall 
have a suddain puffe of wind, driven from between two clouds with a 
violent displosion of the air, that descends almost perpendicularly to 
the earth. Wee have a lively resemblance of this in the common bel- 
lows; when the sides closing compresse the included air; and force it 
to issue out impetuously at the nose, or pipe. 

I have oftentimes observed, that stiffe gusts of wind happen immedi- 
ately before rain; because the clouds being overcharg’d and teeming, 
with showers, presse more than at other times; and when the atmosphere 
begins to thicken and grow ponderous over our heads; we seldom fail 
of a wind, some small distance from thence; which likewise ceases 
when the shower is fallen. 

Moreover the elasticity of the air which the Peripatetiques make 
little regard of ; and those ingenious moderns who have demonstrated 
its elasticall force, from many noble experiments; yet never apply'd it 
‘particularly to this phenomenon of winds, though it prove oftentimes, 
the most immediate cause of their production. For the air, whether 
from the gravity of incumbent vapours and clouds, superfluity of matter, 
or however straiten’d and oppress'd do's as soon expand itself, (like a 
fleece of wool after the compression,) till it arrive at the former dimen- 
sions again; and being dilated, explicated, and as it were unbent, must 
needs agitate and propell the contiguous bodys, that reduced it to such 
straits before: as we see the elasticall power of it in wind guns, how 
impatient it is of restraint, and willing to regain its liberty when the 
first opportunity is offer'd ; how easily suscep ible of the least impres- 
sions; as appears from the propagation of sounds; when tLe noise of 
bells, or canon is heard; that is to say they shake the air, for many 
miles in almost an imperceptible time : and the elasticall reciprccations 
of the atmosphere, ( by whatever species of co-arctation the erial spring 
is bent,) though they are not obvious to our senses, yet are both conso- 
nant to reason, and agreable to the actings of nature in such cates; 
And if thisstruggling or emotion of the air necessarily results from its 
elasticity or repletion, this moved or agitated air is wind. Ventus enim 
est, ubi fit agitando percitus aer. 

A second locall origine of winds in generall, is from Marth or Seas: 
either by resolution of their superficial! parts; or from submarine, or 
subterraneall eruptions. The Terrheinos, or land brises between the tro- 
pics which last from the first approaches of night, till morning, consist for 
the most part of terrestrial fumes, perspiring from no greater depth, then 
the solar rays did before penetrate: and those which alternately blow in 
the day time, are the ofsprings of the sea, when the celestial warmth at- 
tenuates the liquid surface into winds. For humid bodys are soon agi- 
tated, and volatilis'd by heat; as might appear from that vulgar, but 
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very considerable experiment, of the A®olipile;* by which the strang 
sagacity of art do’s so clearly interpret to us the opzrations of nature 
that we may without difficulty conceive, the most forcible emotions of 
wind to be generated from the rarefaction of water. 

. Suppose A, B, G, the figure of the vessell which you may fill with 
water to H: then setting it on the fire, the water when thoroughly 
heated will be rarify’d into wind: and issue out through the neck K 
with great violence. 





Some have us’d them instead of bellows and contriv’d pneumatick 
inventions of this nature to blow the fire: Others have made them large 
enough to turn the wheels of spits; for the force of the wind will be 
greater or lesse, proportionably to the bigness of the vessel]. 

Thus we may imagine the atmosphere to be as one immense zolipile, 
continually dilating the vapours, and air, and the sun likewise to exhale 
many flatulent steams out of the marshes and lakes, especially from the 
sea, (which is the most universall parent, not only of fountains and 
rivers, but winds). And though the subtelty of nature will still exceed 
the most accurate researches of human wit, yet wee have little more to 
enquire concerning the naturall, then may be advantageously expli- 
cated from the artificial winds. : 

Nor dove they only exhale from the superficies ; but emerge sometimes 
from the gulfs of the ocean, and profoundest caverns of the earth. The 


*olypile, Lolipile, olipila the ball of AEolus, an instrument made use of for- 
merly in experimenting, consisting of a hollow ball with a small orifice in which a 
tube might be screwed. It served to boil water in for the purpose of creating steam. 
This instrument is mentioned by Des Cartes in his Treaties on Meteors, chap. IV. as 
used in his time. It is now entirely out of use, unlesee we choose to consider the 
boiler of a steam engine as an A£olipile. It is not the only toy which has been used 
in philosophy.— Penny Cyclopedia. 
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earth is the first mother of meteors; and contains the principles of them 
all in her fruitfull womb: In these subterraneall kingdomes are the 
spirits, minerals, and juyces, that afterwards raise storms by sea; 
winds and thunders in the air; and earthquakes under ground. 
Fhese that have been conversant in colepits, and mines, will frequently 
predict tempests, from their damps; the burning blue of their candles ; 
and other infallible signes. From hence these subterraneall storms break 
prison to disturbe the peace of the atmosphere, and raise mutinyes and 
commotions in the whole body of the air. My Lord Bacon mentions a 
rocky and mountainous place in Wales, called Aber Barry, which had 
many caverns, and recesses under ground ; where is a continual] noise 
of winds, that resound and tumultuate within: And in another place 
of Denbighshire there are so vehement eruptions of wind out of some 
cavityes, and spiracles of the earth, that repell cloths and other injected 
bodies, and for a great way together, dally and play with them in the 
air. 

But among innumerable examples I could produce of this nature, one 
out of the Philosophical Transactions quadrates exactly to our purpose. 
It was in 1667 given to the Royall Society as the result of twenty 
yeers experience from a person well vers‘d in mineral affairs. He 
atfirm’d: if in digging under ground the workmen meet with water, they 
never waut air or wind: But if they misse it, they are destitute of con- 
venient air, either to breathe in, or make thetr candles burn. Some- 
times there happens to be a great quantity of winter’s standing water in 
their mines; but as soon as the levell is made, and any part of the 
water begins to run away, the men must secure themselves as well as 
they can: For the included air or wind breaks forth with violence, to 
carry all before it. 

They have burning mountains in China that are said to raise tem- 
pests: The same accounts we have of the grottos in Calabria, Sicily, 
and many places about the Alps. And I think it not lesse considerable 
what the learned Peter Gassendus® assures us of a mountain in Provence, 
which had a visto through it (like Pausilypo near Naples,) from whence 
a northerly wind on one side, and a southerly on the other have been 


* He was one of the most distinguished of the naturalists, mathematicians, and 
philosophers of France, born near Digne in 1592, and died in 1655. At a very early 
age he evinced a taste for astronomy. A dispute having arisen between some chil- 
dren of his own age whether the Moon or clouds were moving, and his companions 
maintaining that the apparent motion was that of the Moon but that the clouds were 
stationary, Gassendus proceeded to undeceive them by occular proof: placing his 
playfellows beneath a tree, he bade them notice that while the moon was steadily 
visible between the same branches, different clouds were constantly appearing in 
succession. Before his fifth year he had given many indications of extraordinary 
powers.— Penny Cyclopedia. ; 
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observed to break forth at the same time. I have heard that in Corn- 
wall they have so sure prognosticks of storms ‘at sea from their mines> 
that fishermen never presume to tarry out, when the signal is given, by 
the eruption of certain meteors which immediately presage a tempest. 
There are almost as many instances of this kind, as we find cranies or 
receptacles of air under ground: Questionlesse these cavernous retreats 
are very often the locall origin’s of wind (where the poets faign the 
kingdome of Zolus,) not unphilosophically alluding to their mode of 
production. Winds that are generated in the cloisters of the earth are 
for the generality, made up of waters diluted by the subterraneall fires : 
Kircher * among other romantick suggestions on this argument, adds, that 
colliquated snows, and raine sinking into the ground, doe sometimes 
expell, and force out the winds and air. 

Yet not only water, but most bodys will be mov’d, and volatilis’d by 
heat; especially the nitro-sulphureous, and other minerall or metallic 
concretes, that are easily resolvible into fumes; either by rarefaction 
from some intestine vulcano, or by that glowing and potentiall heat, 
which is nowhere wanting in the bowels of the earth. 

If you mingle together nitre, sal ammoniac, crude antimony, &c. and 
macerating them all in salt water set the vessel over the fire: the fumes 
will issue out much after the manner of our Aolipiles: which shews 
what may likewise be effected when the same causes concurre in the 
subterraneall world. Some have conjectur’d that winds break from 
under the ocean: because the waves are observed to rise, and gently to 
curfe, and furrow the seas on thut side, whence it is next to blow. 

Or, if the included spirit be in greater plenty it sometimes dashes the 
waves against the rocks, with so great violence, that the noise may be 
heard in some places, no lesse than eight or ten leagues. 

I am credibly inform’d that in St. Owens bay belonging to the Isle 
of Jersey, the sea is often strangely disturb’d before the western storms, 
even when the air is very calme: and though no wind he stirring, yet 
the roaring of the waves may be heard, not only over the whole isle, 
but into France, about thirty miles distance ; which is the certaine prog- 
hostique of an ensuing tempest. And those suddain tumors, which hap- 
pen in the rivers of Garonne or Dourdongn, neer Bourdeaux, seem to be 
thé effects of intestine winds, swelling them into ridges and mountains 
of water which they call Mascarets; and are so terrible to them that 
sayl in that river, that when they perceive them coming the people 
ery out; Garde le Mascaret ; and then the watermen immediately make 
to the shoare to save their lives; for it inevitably threatens the over- 


* He was born at Geysen in 1602, entered at an early age the order of Jesuits 
made great progress in various branches of learning. He died at Rume in 1660. 
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‘turning of their boats. It happens only in summer, and in the greatest 
tranquillity of the air; but is often follow’d by wind. Something like 
these Mascarets, though from a different cause, are the sudden turgences 
of the river Severn, which they call’d Higram. Scaliger in his Erercss 
speaks of a sea towards the Gulfe of Lions, which is frequently so rag- 
ing, when there is no sensible wind to irritate it, that the adjacent 
.countrys might justly fear a deluge: the waves seeming to rise above 
their shoars. In like manner the Italian Benacus, or Lago de Garde, 
and more especially that near Geneva, is oftentimes troubled in the cal- 
‘mest days; which is questionlesse nothing but an included spirit or 
wind, though the inhabitants ignorantly impute it to witchcraft. 

_ This sub-marine tempest, is hy some called Procella Carca; and by 
the Portugals Za Manca; when they see it break out in a cloud or 
mist, from under the water. 

I supersede many remarks from our sea voyages; and some others out 
- of Beregard and Kircher, and shal] instance only two: the one recited 
by Fromundus, from the testimony of the learned Fienus, who in a 
calme and serene day, diverting himself on the Belgique shoare, perceiv'd 
a dense mist suddenly to rise from the ocean, which though very inconsi- 
derable in the beginning, he saw it encrease and diffuse itself by degrees, 
till it cover’d the face of the Heaven, and ended in a most dreadfull tem- 
pest at last: And what can be more admirable in the whole history of 
nature, then that so small a vapor should fill the spacioys atmosphere, 
swell the seas into mountains, and mingle all things with horro’r and 
night? | : 
The other is set down by Mr. Boyle (to whom the learned world is 
so much obliged for his curiosity in all naturall inquiries,) and I shall 
insert it from the pen of the honourable author. Some years since, near 
. the strong fortress of Duncannon, where divers of the ships Royall of 
England lying at anchor, in a place where they apprehended no danger 
from the wind: there seemed suddainly to ascend out of the water, not 
farr from them, a black cloud, in shape and bigness not much unlike a 
barrell: which was, not long after, followed (as the most experienc’d 
pilot foretold,)by so hideous a storme, as forc’d shose shipps to goe to 
sea again; and had like to have cast them away: and this account was 
written by the principall officers to their superiors in England. 

We can by no means distrust the matter of fact, which had almost as 
many witnesses to confirme it, as there were men in the Navall Army : 
and we are sufficiently informed from this memorable event, how farr 
the sub-marine eruptions may be concerned in the production of stormy 
winds. 
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My Dear Mr. Editor, July 17th, 1839. 

I wave now the pleasure of addressing a few lines to you from the 
banks of the beautiful Lake of Windermere. 

I took my departure from Kendal on the morning of the 15th. The 
clouds were thick, heavy, and lowering: I could not forget that it was 
St. Swithin’s day, proverbially the most unpropitious day in the 
whole calendar, and particularly so, you will allow, to commence a 
“tour to the Lakes.” Bad as my memory is, had I chanced to have 
forgotten St. Swithin, a very smart shower, just as I was on the point 
of starting, could not have failed to recall him forcibly to my mind. 
Having waited patiently till this passing cloud had expended its fury, 
and pretty well drenched the streets of Kendal, I stepped into my car, 
a little four-wheeled pheton, for the hire of which I paid at the 
rate of a shilling the mile, the usual charge in the district of 
the Lakes: and as the different cars will always accommodate two per- 
sons, and what little baggage they may have with them, the Lakes 
may be pleasantly visited in this manner at a trifling expense. 
Unfortunately I was alone, which greatly detracts from the enjoy- 
ment of a “ Ramble,” besides adding very considerably to the expense. 
The distance to Bowness, whither I proceeded, is nine miles. This is a 
delightful little spot, situated upon a sloping bank, on the east side of 
Windermere, and commanding a beautiful view of the lake. It consists 
of a few houses, and two large hotels, at one of which, the ‘“ White 
Lion,” I took up my quarters. : 

Being anxious to make the most of. ‘my time, and to visit Rethwaile 
and Coniston Waters, I immediately made arrangements for the trip, 
and shall therefore attempt to describe my “day’s work,” before I tell 
you anything of Windermere, the largest of the English lakes. 

Greatly prefering to ride on these sort of excuraions than to be stuck 
in a vehicle of any description, I requested to be furnished with a horse, 
when, to my great surprize, I was informed that there were no saddle 
horses let out on hire. How different at Killarney! where the difficulty 
is to avoid being furnished with more ponies than one wants, so eager 
are the good folks to persuade you to hire their steeds. The landlord 
however, was a civil obliging person, and though he had no regular 
saddle horses, was willing to do the best he could to meet my wishes. 
Accordingly a rough long-backed raw-boned poster was trotted out of 
the stables, and having first scrutinized his fure-legs, and ascertained 
the most important fact that he had never been down, I was soon seated 
in the saddle. He was exceedingly uncouth in his gait, and, when put 
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in motion, yawed about uncommonly, probably missing the rattling 
noise at his heels, and wondering, no doubt, what had become of the 
chaise. Arriving at the Ferry, which is nearly half a mile from the inn, 
in the narrowest part and about the centre of the lake, my poster was 
somewhat shy of the water, and had evidently never crossed it before; 
but a little coaxing soon persuaded him to walk into the ferry-boat. Once 
afloat, he was sorely puzzled to get out, and sufficiently sagacious not to 
make the attempt. The wind being rather high, the boat was temsed 
about.a little, which appeared to be anything but agreeable to the quad-+ 
ruped. We were soon landed in safety on the opposite bankthe lake being 
very contracted at this spot. I now proceeded to Hawkshead, s?irting 
along the banks of a pretty sheet of water, called Easthwaite, at the 
head of which the little village is situated. This little lake is about 
two miles in length, and half a mile in breadth, and is one of the 
feeders of Windermere. As there seemed to be nothing to attract at- 
tention at Hawkshead, I trotted on, and leaving Easthwaite water, and 
pursuing a westerly course, soon came upon Coniston water, the object 
of my ride. The road passes close to the very end of the lake, and is 
washed by its waves. It is about six miles in length, and, viewed from 
« Braithwaite’s inn, Waterhead,” is certainly a fine expanse of water 
discharging itself at its southern extremity in a little river called the 
Crake, which flows into the Leven. I now went on to the little village 
of Coniston, at the head of the valley, where, having obtained luncheon, 
curiosity led me to stroll on horseback up to the recesses of the moun- 
tains, to see if there might not be a waterfall. 

Tracing the stream, I came to a small one, and higher up, to another 
and owing to the late heavy rains, the fall of water was here very 
pretty, but the channel would no doubt be dry, or nearly so, at other 
times. JI found, at the upper fall, a copper mine, and several people 
employed washing the ore, &c. but it is carried elsewhere to be smelted, 

I did not, upon this occasion, go into the bowels of the earth but con- 
tented myself with picking up two or three specimens of the ore, which 
seemed to be abundant, and.of a good rich quality. On the right of the 
mountain stream rises Coniston Old Man, the highest point of land, at 
the sammit of which there appeared to be a large heap of stones; and I 
am told they are going to increase it, and to make a place of shelter at 
the same time. , 

I regretted that I could not possibly afford time to make an ascent 
being particularly fond of climbing hills; and, as an additional induce- 
ment, there is a large slate quarry opened on the side of the Old Man, 
which I shonld liked to have seen. _ 

The mountains at the head of this valley are denuded and wild in 
their appearance, and were sufficiently high to intercept the clouds in 
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their progress, which ever and anon curled over their summits, obscur- 
ing them in a mist from the view. 

The other hills which surround Coniston Water, being verdant 
enough, formed a pleasing contrast, and the digitalis was everywhere 
most abundant, and in full blossom. The heaths too were numerous 
and very beautiful, as also the wild geranium. 

Retracing my steps to Easthwaite Water, I again had to cross the 
Ferry at Windermere, to which my long-back raw-boned poster had now 
got more accustomed, and so returned to dinner, pleased with my ride 
~ though somewhat a rough one, the distance, there and back, being about 
twenty miles, and my steed requiring much of the persuasive and somewhat 
irresistible argument of the heel to move along, which-added not a little 
to the fatigue of the rider. The weather was remarkably fine for 
the trip; and, notwithstanding St. Swithin, not a-drop of rain fell dur- 
ing the day, although I am informed it seldom does any thing else but 
rain in these parts, the truth of which assertion seems borne out by the 
_harge wooden clogs, two inches thick in the sole, tipped at the toe and 
heel with iron, with which the women and children in all the'towns 
in Lancashire, go clattering over the pavements, to the no small a 
ance of strangers like myself. 

After dinner I strolled up to the top-of a barren rock, store the little 
village, from whence there is a fine view of the lake, which is almost 
ten miles in length, a noble sheet of water surrounded by gently sloping 
hills, verdant and well wooded, and studded with several pretty little 
islands. Like Coniston Water, Windermere, discharges itself at its 
southern extremity, and joins the Leven. 

Curwen’s Island, so named after it’s proprietor, is the largest island 
on Windermere, and lies immediately opposite to Bowness. The others 
indeed, are of small extent, They all lie in a cluster in this part of the 
Jake; and both above and below them, appears one uninterrupted sheet 
ef water. 

Having procured a boat across I walked round the island. It is 
gaid to consist of about thirty-six acres of land; and, tracing the 
gravel walk the distance performed may perhaps be about two miles 
Owing to the late heavy rains, the lake had made considerable en- 
croachments upon the foot path, which was here and there completely 
under water; but a little detour through the swampy grass brought me 
again upon terra firma. There are some fine trees upon the island, par- 
ticularly oaks and chestnuts, the latter of which were almost equal to 
any of those in the noble avenue of Bushy Park, one of the finest 
avenues in existence, and probably the most beautiful in the spring of 
the year, when the trees, being one mass of blossom, seem 4 if sprinkled 
with the purest snow. The house on Curwen’s Island is of an octagonal 
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form, and has been compare }, not inappropriately, to a beehive, to which, 
at a little distance, it certainly bears the resemblance. 

These islands, I believe, all belong to different proprietors, and one 
was pointed out to me, just large enough for a small pic-nic party, 
and which, I learne!, was purchased for that especial purpose, for the 
sum of 300]. : 

The view of the head of the lake, in crossing the water, was very 
striking. It was a lovely morninz, and the lights and shades upon the 
mountains (for so I shall call tkem,) were really enchanting, not a 
cloul concealed their summits; they were floating far above the earth, 
and just in su‘ficient quantity to cast every now thea, the most pleasing 
shad ws on different parts of the heights, while the bright sun shone 
forth in all its splendour upon the remainder of the landscape. 

It may be as well to mention here that the highest point of land in 
the lake district scarcely exceeds 3000 feet, which I must request my 
real-rs to bear in mind, as everything is by comparison; and a tra- 
vell:r over the Andes might consider my montains nothing but mole- 
hilt. 

The little boat in which I crossed to Curwen’s Island was a rowing 
boat: there was in this, as in the other boats upon the lake, a peculi- 
arity which I have seen no where else; the oars, instea 1 of being worked 
in the common rullocks, are worked on an iron pin, which pierces them, 
ani upon a circular piece of iron extending beyond the gunwale. This 
gives a good purchase, ani enables one man to pull the boat with great 
rapidity. My boatman was one of the char fishermen, and has followed 
the occupation three and twenty years, “and his father and grandfather 
bef ire him,” as I was duly informed. 

The char fishing is only carried on during the winter months, when 
the several landlords of the inns in the vicinity of the lakes, purchase 
the fish for the purpose of poting. There were, altogether, about a 
doz:n fishermen upon Windermere, and it seemed generally to be a to- 
leraly lucrative occupation. Upon my inquiring of the boatman how 
far it might answer his purpose, he replied, that during the winter, for 
instance, the landlord of the White Lion, to whom he supplied his fish, 
cou'd not have paid him less than 601: this, with what he may pick up 
during the summer, by the hire of his boat, must afford him a tolerable 
livelihood. The greatest quantity of char he had ever taken in one day 
was, he told me, twenty-four dozen and a half; and fifteen dozen the 
most in one haul. | 

It has been stated in some of the Guide Books that there are no Char 
in Easthwaite Wa'>r, the shallowness of the lake being attributed as 
(the cause; bat my informant laughs at this, and says that they are 
caug'it in various depths, and that the assertion in the guide-bouk that 
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they are only taken in deep water, is quite nonsense. The fact of there 
being no Char in Easthwaite Water is undoubted, but he assigns as the 
far more probable reason, the great number of Pike, who have there 
the dominion of the waters of the lake. 

Pike are also very abundant in Windermere. I was treated with 
some for my dinner, but it seemed to me to be a perfectly tasteless fish. 

There were a few small yachts and cutters lying off Bowness, and 
seyeral little pleasure boats. In some parts the lake is very shallow 
with rocks, sand-banks, &c., although deep enough in others. In many 
of the shallow parts staves have been driven in to mark them, but these 
marks haye apparently been much neglected, and either from the rising 
of the lake, or settling of the staves, they appear in some parts just above 
water, and are really very dangerous. : 

My boatman told ime that he and another were pulling along at a 
quick rate, and ran their boat upon one of them: it was through her in 
& moment, and they had to pull for their lives, but fortunately they 
Were near the shore, and reached it up to the thwarts in water, one of 
the men having had the Sagacity to place his foot over the hole, and 
thus to a certain extent keep out the water. 

My visit to Curwen’s Island was early yesterday morning (the 16th). 
The day being remarkably fine, I was determined to make the best of 
it, and to proceed to Ullswater, throuch the valley of Troutbeck, and 

thence to retrace my steps a portion of the Way and return to Ambleside, 
at the head of Windermere, from Whence this letter is addressed to 
you. | 

For this purpose I hired a gig. Shortly after leaving Bowness, 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
the left of the road, which I ascended 
isa delightful view of Windermere, 
hills at the head of the lake, 
ing to Curwen’s island. | 

I do not suppose that the lake is any where to be seen to greater advan- 
tage than from this spot; the view from which includes the whole ex- 
tent of it. The first part of the road js a pleasant drive a little above 
the lake, and at a short distance from it. It then takes an easterly 
direction, leaving Windermere behind, and euters the contracted and 


ata 
there is a little green hillock on 
on foot, and from whence there 
and particularly of the range of 
which I had so much admired when c. oss- 


of the valley. The lower 


part nearest to the lake is wel] Wooded, and verdant: and a rapid 


stream flows through it. 

Proceeding up the valley, we 
a long strageling row of houses, 
built on the brow of the hill 


passed the little village of Troutbeck, 
extending probably about a mile, and 
» a little above the right bank of the stream, 
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with a church on the opposite side, detached from the village. The 
character of the valley now begins to change, and approaching towards 
the head of it, the mountains are lofty and denuded, their sides being 
covered with the debris. The road continues to ascend till it attains a con- 
siderable elevation, and the scenery becomes wild : no houses nor huts are 
, any where to be seen: all is solitude. On reaching the furthest point, 
where the valley terminates, the road winds round the mountain, 
and on looking back, down a valley which lied beneath us, there is 
a very pretty peep of the head of Windermere, near the little vil- 
lage of Ambleside. The road comes in at the head of this valley, upon 
Which our backs were for the present turned, which was of little 
moment however, as, on returning from Ullswater, whither I was pro- 
ceeding, it was necessary to retrace my steps, and pass through this val- 
ley. We continued still to ascend, winding round a mountain called 
Kirkstone, till the road had attained its highest point, when we entered 
upon another valley through which there is a somewhat rapid descent to 
Ullswater. The view that bursts upon the sight on entering this latter 
valley is very imposing. On either side are lofty precipitous mountains, 
with many a silvery streamlet trickling down their sides, which crossing 
under the road in some parts fall into a rapid stream at the foot of the 
mountains, hurrying onwards to a little placid lake, called Brother 
Water, which is seen on entering the valley, apparently backed by the 
lofty mountain of Placefell. This little sheet of water, from whence a 
stream flows into Ullswater, is one of the principal feeders of that lake, 
which, discharging itself at its northern extremity into a river called 
the Eamont, joins the Eden, and pursuing a north-west direction flows 
"into the Solway Frith. 

Nothing can be prettier than the disposition of the hills at the head 
of this Jake where there is a little village called Patterdale, and a sma 
inn for the accommodation of visitors, They are really lofty some of 
then being upwards of 2,000 feet. Placefell which I have mentioned be- 
fore, stands in an imposing manner on the right shore, at the head of the 
lake. Herds of red deer are said to frequent it; and foxes are plenti- 
tiful in the neighbourhood. I walked up the side of Placefell to a 
spot where they are working a slate quarry, from whence there is a fine 
view of the other monntains and Helvellyn towering above them in the 
following form —<~. In one of the recesses of the mountains opposite 
to Placefell there is a lead mine, and the white smoke arising from the 
smelting of the ore, and ascending into the air, amidst the surrounding 
darkness of the ravine, added not a little to the effect. There are one 
or two other lead mines which we had passed in the valley descending 
to the lake. ; 

I now procured a little poney at the Inn, scarcely bigger than a Shet- 
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land, and rode along the margin on the west side of the lake, some four 
or five miles, to look at a waterfall called Airey Force, the situation of 
which, in a deeply-wooded glen in Gowhbarrow Park, at a little dis- 
tance from the lake, is pleasing enough. The path that leads to it is 
only wide enongh for one person. I took my little poney up to the 
fall, but had some little difficulty in turning him round in so narrow a 
place. There is no road on the side immediately opposite, the moun- 
tains sloping abruptly down into the lake. The ride back from the 
fall, towards the head of the lake, well repaid me, and I should ima- 
gine that Ullswater cannot be seen from any better point of view. 

Ilaving gratified my curiosity, and satisfied ~my appetite, which the 
mountain air had rendered rather more than usually craving, I hired 
another gig and horse, and retraced my steps to the head of the valley. 
They are here building a little Inn, probably one of the wildest spots 
in the neighbourhood. The road now enters another valley, at the 
extremity of which lies Ambleside. This truly may be called a beau- 
tiful vale, embracing as it does a rich view of verdant fields and fine 
sloping woods, with a small portion of Windermere, terminated by 
several ranges of mountains, of somewhat regular formation; and beyond 
them I fancied I caught a glimpse of thesea. The descent to this little 
village is very pretty, the houses not being visible till you come close 
upon them. It is situated at the foot of the hills, some little distance 
from the lake, of which there is no view from Ambleside, without as- 
cending the hills. Behind the Inn where I am staying, the “Salu- 
tation,’ there is a pretty little cascade, some half mile off, called 
Stock Gill Force. 

As 1 had missed a favourite spot on the left bank of -Windermere, 
about a mile and a half from Ambleside, called Low Wood Inn, by go- 
ing through the valley of Troutbeck, I walked to look at it. The inn 
is prettily situated near the lake, and commands a fine view of the 
upper part, with the surrounding mountains. There were several little 
pleasure yachts moored off this place. 

Fearing that I shall already have tired both you and your 
readers; and, having little-else to say of the spots I have visited, I shall 
conclude my present epistle, intending to address my next to you from 
Edinburgh, and to continue my rambling account of my progress through 
the district of the lakes. 


I remain, your obedient servant, 


A Muippy Asnore. 
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SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ BENEVOLINT 
SOCIETY. 


Tue season of the year has rendered the demands upon the funds of this 
Society both numerous and heavy, since we last gave a report of-the 
cases relieved by the Institution. We feel much pleasure however, in 
mentioning that the finances have increased so as to enable the Com- 
mittee of Management promptly to render the required aid. 

The Society extended assistance to the surviving relatives of five 
fishermen of Staithes, who were lost in their cobles while they were out. 
fishing. Two men out of the five left widows and children; the other 
three left aged parents, who had been entirely dependent upon these 
sons for support. In some of these cases nets were given to the sufferers. 
to enable them to gain a livelihood by letting them out. In others, the 
parties were assisted towards paying a year’s rent of their cottages. 

Relief has been afforded to two pilots of Redcar, subscribers to this 
Society, who had their boat, whilst in tow by a steam-tug, run dowr: 
by a brig, and lost. 

The crew of the Cleveland of Hull, who were wrecked on the Scroby 
Sand, narrowly escaped from drowning, and saved nothing but the 
clothes they had on. They were supplied with clothing and food, and 
forwarded to their homes. 

The Yarmouth Auxiliary Society have relieved a lad, who was 
serving on board the William and Jane of Cromer, when the vessel was 
wrecked on the Scroby Sand. He was supplied with provisions, and 
forwarded to Ipswich. 

The Secretary, Mr. West, having read in the public Papers an account 
of a melancholy accident at Dunure, on the coast of Ayr, wrote to inquire 
of the resident clergyman, if the facts were properly stated, and he | 
obtained a reply that all the particulars were correctly given. The 
Secretary then laid the case before the Board : the details are as follows ; 
“ Three fishermen were out in a boat for the purpose of lifting their 
nets; and while close upon the shore, a sudden squall overturned the 
boat. One of the three reached the shore completely exhausted ; the 
other two sank to rise no more. They were both married men: one 
left a widow and four children; the other, a widow and eleven children, 
ten of the number being daughters. .A sum of money was remitted to 
the clergyman to be expended by him in the relief of the widows and 
orphans. 

Auxiliary Societies have been formed, and Honorary Rodis appointed 
at the undermentioned places since our last report: 


Beaumaris, Derby, Harwich, Maryport, Westhaven, 
Bodedern, Dumfries, Kirk aldy, Newport, Weymouth, 
Bridgewater, Dundalk, Kilrush, Pembroke, Wick, 
Brecon, Dunbaff, Killybegs, Penryn, W isbeach, 
Cambridge, Epsom, Leigh, Rochford, Workington, 
Chester, Fishguard, Llanelly, St. Ives, and 
Cromer, Galway, Minehead, Southampton, Wainfleet. 


Dartmouth, Hartiepool, Maldon, South Shields, 


tT 
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SHIPWRECKS AND UNDERWRITERS. 


The following letter appears to refer to the brig Bure, No. 20, of our 
table of wrecks, and may be of importance :--- ; 
’ Gentlemen,---In your esteemed Publication, No. 11, of November, 
1839, p. 747, I read the following words: “ Weed, &c.” Ido not think’ 
it necessary to transcribe the whole sentence, written by a master of a- 
British merchant vessel, I cannot but agree with these words, the 
inore so, as shortly after having read them, the following circumstance 
took place with a British vessel, at the eve of her entering in our Port 
of Texel: it was the brig Bure, loaded with a cargo of iron, cotton,’ 
&c., bound from Liverpool to Amsterdam. This vessel sailed from 
Liverpool on the 11th of September last, in company with several 
other ships having the same destination: all these latter had a short: 
voyage, whilst the former alone first ran into the Port of Poole, and 
then into that of Harwich: at last she came to anchor at five fathoms, 
near the coast of the Isle of Eyerland. Here the Master looked out 
for a pilot; but, as he states, (and I aim inclined to believe it) there 
was none to be found. He then went on shore, with two men of his 
ae leaving the vessel under charge of the mate and four sailors, in- 

tead of sending the mate and remaining himself on board of the brig, as 
was his duty. On his arrival at Texel he applied to the Vice Consul of 
Great Britain, who advised him to hire a boat for assisting him in bring-, 
ing his vessel in deep water, and into the New Deep, which he did ac-- 
cordingly. On coming however, on the spot where he had left his vessel, 
he found the buoy with the anchor and chain, (the latter slipped) but: 
no brig, He returned to the Consul with this intelligence, and inti-- 
mated to him that as there was no vessel to be found there where he had 
teft her, he had now made an agreement with another fisherman to 
bring him to the Vlie and Terschelling, to ascertain whether the brig 
had arrived there; but, neither was the brig in these ports. He is now, 
at this moment, still looking out for his brig, not knowing to what part 
of the globe she has gone. As the cargo of the brig has been insured in 
Amsterdam, you will conceive that our underwriters are, on the one 
hand, very anxious to get some information respecting the vessel, whilst 
on the other hand, they cannot refrain from condemning, in the strongest 
terms, the unwarrantable conduct of the aforesaid Master of the Brig, 
Bure, who left his vessel to his mate, in order to goon anerrand, which. 
a second officer might, and according to my humble opinion, ought to 
have fulfilled. Although, by making this circumstance known to the 
public, the loss, in the present instance, cannot be averted ; yet, I have 
thought it might answer this purpose for the future, to the benefit of my 
fellow underwriters abroad. Trusting you will not refuse to admit 
these lines in your valuable publication, I have the honour to remain, 
respectfully, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


J.C. Cittcner, one of the Underwriters. 
-{msterdam, Nov, 20, 1839. 


THE CYCLOPS STEAM FRIGATE, 


Ow Friday, the 13th of Deceinber instant, this splendid vessel left her 
xn00rings at Blackwall for a trial trip down the river, and to proceed 
G2 
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to Sheerness, to take in her guns and equipments. This, being the 
largest Steam Frigate in the world, attracted much attention, and 
throughout her passage down the river was an object of great curiosrty 
and admiration. 

_ The trial was made under the directions of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty and their officers, several of whom were on board, viz., Sjr C. 
Adam, the Secretary of the Admiralty Mr. Moore O’Ferrall, Sir E. 
Parry, Sir Wm. Symonds, Captain Nott, Captain Austin, &c., &c. 

Her performance was most excellent; the speed was found to be about 
10 knots or 114 miles in still water, her engines working 21 strokes ; 
and it was universally remarked that there was an entire absence of the 
unpleasant tremulous motion, so generally found in other Steamers. 

After proceeding close to the Nore Light, she turned and met. the 
“Fearless” Admiralty Steamer, which accompanied her down, and 
their Lordships embarked in that vessel to return to Woolwich, while 
the Cyclops proceeded up the Medway, and made fast to the buoy off 
Sheerness Dock Yard. 

This vessel was designed by Sir William Symonds, and built under 
his immediate superintendence, at Pembroke Dock Yard. She com- 
bines in a most eminent degree the qualities of Loth sailing and steam- 
ing, together with such improvements as have suggested themselves to 
her designer from the experience of the “Gorgon.” | 

She is propelled by two engines of 160-horse power each, made by 
Messrs. J. and S. Seaward and Capel, on the new principle adopted by 
them, by which they dispense with the large cast iron side frames and 
sway beams, the cross heads, side rods, &c. &c., and thus bring the 
-weights of these engines to 70 tons less than they would have been if 
they had been made on the common beam principle, and thereby also 
effect a very important saving of space in the length of the engine reem. 
These engines are fitted with a contrivance (which is protected by 
patent) for warming the feed-water on its passage to the boiler, by caus- 
ing it to pass through a number of copper pipes around which the spent 
steam from the cylinder circulates on its way to the condenser, by which 
means the heat of the feed-water is elevated about 60 degrees above the 
usual temperature, and a saving thereby effected in the consnmption of 
fuel of 7 per cent. 

There are four copper boilers for supplying the above with steam, . 
made entirely of copper, and placed in pairs, back to back with a fore 
and aft stoke hole; these boilers are clothed on the system first used by 
Messrs. Seawards, and since introduced into the Navy for H. M. Steam 
Ships, for the prevention of the radiation of heat, the advantages of 
which were evident in the surprising coolness of the engine room. A 
barometer placed against the side of the boilers only rose to 68°, and 
another in the stoke hole to only 72°. 

The boilers are fitted with a patent apparatus for detecting and 
indicating the state of saltness of the water in the boilers, and with 
a receiver and apparatus for blowing out, when the time for that opera- 
tion has arrived, by means of which all danger from salting the boilers 
or blowing out the water too low is entirely obviated, and the boilers 
may he worked as long with salt water as with fresh. . 

There are coal boxes placed on each side of the vessel the whole length 
of the engine room, and holding when full about 450 ‘tons of cvals. 
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Her consumption of fuel by actual weight (the coals being weighed 
during the trial) was 17 cwt. per hour, equal to 6 lbs. of coal per 
horse per hour. | 

The “ Cyclops” is commissioned by Post-Captain Austin, late of the 
‘‘Medea,” being the only Steam Frigate in the Navy besides the 
‘‘Gorgon” of that rank. Her engine room crew will consist of 4 
engineers, 12 stokers, and 4 coal trimmers. The actual number of 
hands, including officers and a Lieutenant's party of Marines will be 
about 210 men. 

Her Dimensions in feet and inches are as follows :-— 
Extreme length. . . 217 9{| Engines :— 


Length of upperdeck . . 195 2] Diameter of cylinder . 5 4 
Width across paddle boxes . 57 Oj; Length ofstroke  . : 5 6 
Length of engine room . 62 0O| Diameter of paddle wheel 26 0 
Width of beam . ; . 38 O| Width of wheel ; : 8 0 
Depth of hold. ‘ - 23 0 
Weight of engines, boilers, Digital of coals for 25 days 

and water - « « 280tons! consumption . . =. 450 tons 


Draught of water with all her guns, ammunition, engines, coals and stures for 
six months, 16 feet 6 inches. _ 
Power of engines . . -320 horses! Tonnage i.e - 1,200 tons 
Her Armament will consist of, on the Upper-deck two 98-pounders; one at 
the stem, and the other at the stern: and four 48-pounders. On the Gun- 
deck, sixteen 32-long pounders. | 
St. Ives Banx..---We understand Lieut. Sheringham has been lately 
engaged in ascertaining, by direction of the Admiralty, the nature and 
position of an extensive shoal-bank of. foul ground, reported to be lying, 
in a N.W. direction from St. Ives; and, also in enquiring what found- 
ation there is for the alarming statement of some local fishermen, who 
assert that they have discovered a dangerous rock in its neighbourhood. 
The survey, it appears, -is concluded for the season; but, it is ex- 
pected, will be resumed on the return of fine weather. We are happy, 
however, toinform our nautical readers that, although the examination 
is not yet completed, sufficient has been done to warrant the doult 
that any such very high rock as was supposed exists; and therefore the 
great anxiety and alarm that such a report is calculated to create, may 
now be very reasonably dispelled. 
: The bank is said to lie N.N.E, and S.S.W., (mag.) is about three 
miles long and Jess than half a mile broad, composed of rock with very 
irregular soundings on it, varying from nineteen to thirteen fathoms at 
low. water, and between it and the coast is twenty-six fathoms. 
North extremity of it bears from Longships, N. 11° E., 11-6 miles 
Ditto, from St. Ives Head. N. 54 W. 13:7. . 
South extremity of it bears from Longships, N. 73 E. §-8. Ditto. 
Ditto, from St. Ives Head. N. 664. W. 13°4. Magnetic Bearings. 
. Bian Cay Shoal.-~-It is stated.in the ‘‘ South Floridian,” printed at 
Cay West, that the Bird Cay Shoal, bearing S.S.W. from the light- 
house on the Portugasses, extends six miles from land, instead of two, 
as laid down on most of the charts of the gulf. Navigators from northern 
ports, who have exainined the shoal, confirm this statement.---Ship- 
ping Gazelte 
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Ligut on THE Lrotsn ann OWER Snoats.---It appears by the following 
Notice of the ‘l'rinity House, dated 26th November, 1839, thata light- 
vessel will be placed thereat, previously to Wednesday the Ist day of 
January next, and the lights exhibited therein on the evening of that 
day, and thenceforth continued every night from sun-set to sun-rise. 

This light vessel will be placed in 16 fathoms at low water spring 
tides, about two miles to the westward of the shoal part of the Ower, 
and in latitude 53° 9', N., and longitude 2° east of Greenwich. 

The lights will be exhibited from two lanterns, placed on separate 
masts, the foremost of which will revolve, and burn at an elevation of 
38 feet above the water’sedge, while the aftermost will be a fixed light, 
and burn at an elevation of 27 feet above the same level. 

Mariners are to observe that the light at the Leman and Ower is to 
be used only as a warning light to indicate the position of those dan- 
gerous shoals, and the vessel must not be approached in any direction, 
either by night or by day. 

Note.---From this light vessel the shoalest part of the Ower will bear 
N. by W. 3 W., distant about 2 miles. 

And the shoalest part of the Leman W. by N., distant about 4 miles. 

By Order. J. Hersert, Secretary. 


St. Anna Ligut, Mavanuam.---We have already cautioned, (p. 659) 
seainen against the disappearance of this light. ‘I'he following has been 
received at Lloyd's :--- The Santa Anna Lighthouse.---Maranham, 
Oct. 16.--The president of this province has given orders to discon- 
tinue the lighting of the Santa Anna Lighthouse, on account of the 
persevering attacks of the rebels; so that as long as disturbances con- 
tinue in this province, captains ought to place no reliance upon the 
Manta Anna light.” 





SKERVUILE Rock.---The Commissioners of the northermz lighthouses 
hereby give notice, that a beacon has beenerected upon t)e Skervuile, 
or Iron Rock, of the position and appearance of which tle following 
specification is given by Mr. Stevenson, their engineer. 

The Skervuile, or Iron Rock lies 25 miles Kast by compass from the 
small isles of Jura, from Mackermac Island three miles W. by N.d W., 
and from the western end of Gigha Island N. by E, § E, distame tdeir- 
teen miles. Skeruvile lies in the fair way of the Sound betw es the 
Island of Jura and Knapdale in Argyllshire. 

The Beacon which is erected upon this rock is of masonry. The 
lower part is the frustrum of a cone, measuring twelve feet in di: me~ 
ter at the basement course, and seven feet six inches at the top. ‘1 his 
cone is surmounted by a cornice with three steps, which terminate ing 
ball six feet in diameter, elevated about thirty feet above high water of 
spring tides. 

By order of the Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses. 


(Signed) C. Cunninauan, Sec, 
Edinburgh, Nov. 8. 





SteaM NAVIGATION AT THE Cape.---The following isan extract fiom 
the Report of the Steam Navigation Company. The vessel * is per regis- 


* She appear. to be the only on owned by the Comp :15. 
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ter 194 tons, exclusive of the space occupied by the machinery. She 
stows about 115 tous of cargo, and has sleeping accommodation for 24 
passengers in the saloon, and 14 in the fore-cabin, besides berths for a 
few deck passengers. 

Since her arrival, the Directors have, with the exception of one trip 
to Saldanha Bay, kept the “‘ Hope” constantly ranning between Table 
Bay and Algoa Bay, touching occasionally at intermediate ports: and 
she has been found to answer all reasonable expectations as regards her. 
capability of contending with the severe gales of wind and heavy seas: 
met with off this coast, in the winter season. | - 

From her arrival to the 30th June, (the date to which her accounts 
have been made up in conformity, to the Trust Deed), she has made. 
eleven voyages to Algoa ‘Bay and back, conveying 178 adult passengers 
and 15 children in the saloon; 77 adults and 22 children in the fore- 
cabin: and 92 deck passengers, exclusive of passengers to Simon’s and 
Saldanha Bays. She has likewise, at the same time, conveyed 1,055- 
tons of cargo to Algoa and Mossel Bays, and 250 tons from those j orts 
to Cape Town, delivering the same in exeellent order. 

The Directors regret to inform the Share-holders, that, owing to the 
neclect of the London Committee, in not keeping them properly supplied 
with coals, and from the two cargoes sent proving of very inferior 
quality, an otherwise unnecessary expense has been incurred in pur- 
chasing fuel in Cape Town and Algoa Bay, at high prices. They have 
also had many difficulties to contend with, and prejudices to overcome, 
in introducing Steam Navigation on our coasts, before they could get 
the business of the vessel into a proper train of management. 

Your Committee beg further to state, that great delays have taken 
place, both in Table Bay and at Port Elizabeth, owing to the difficulty 
of landing or shipping in bad weather in our open roadsteads. 

The contemplated construction of a jetty at Port Elizabeth, and the 
additional wharfs in Table Bay, will, it is hoped, remove this com- 
plaint. 


Guise 


British Quezw awp Presipent.---Dimensions of the Steam Ships 
British Queen and President, telonging to the British and American. - 
Steam Navigation Company. 





























British Queen, | President. 
Length extreme from figure-head to taffrail - | 275ft Oin.| 268 ft. Oin 
on upper deck: . , : ‘ 245 0 243 0 
on main deck - oe ‘ ee oad 224 860 
ofkeel —, a _. | 223. 0 220 _0 
Breadth within paddle boxes ‘ ; 40 0 41 0 
over bends : ; ae ; 40 4 41 4 
overall . j : : ; 64 O 68 0 
Depth. : : ; . : 27 ~2~O es 
from spar deck . : ; ‘ i ope 32.0 «9 
from main deck ‘ hn 23. «6 
Tonnage - ‘ ; ; 2016 tons 2366 tons 
Power of engines ‘ ; : : 500 horses. —_— 600 horses 
Diameter of cylinder : , ‘ 77% in. 80 in. 
Length of stroke : : ‘ , 7 ft. 7 ft. Gin. 
Diameter of paddle wheels ; ‘ 81 ft. 30 ft. 


The British Queen and President are lelieved to be the longest ships 
in the world. | 
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Tne Presipent.---Yesterday afterncon, at half-past three o'clock, 
this magnificent steam ship was floated out (not launched ) from the 
dock where she was built, at Messrs. Curling and Young's ship-builders, 
at Limehouse, into the Thames, amidst the cheers of many thousands 
ef spectators. The tide was not sufficiently high on Saturday to float 
her, and great was the disappointment to the people assembled; but 
since that time a great quantity of ballast has been taken out of her, 
and yesterday, half an hour before high water, she was towed out of 
the dock by three Greenwich steamers, and proceeded down the river 
to Blackwall, where she was safely moored. She will remain in her 
present situation for a few weeks, when she will proceed to Liverpool 
to take in her engines and machinery. 

A table appears in p. 858 of our last volume, in which the dimensions 
of the President are stated differently from the above, owing we pre- 
sume to alterations that have been made since the report in which they 
were given was drawn up. 


Tne Britisn Frac at Moyte Viveo.-—A letter from Monte Video, 
dated September 3, states that Her Majesty’s schooner, “ Spider, six 
guns, Lieut. J. O Reilley, (a) while working up the River Plate, in the 
night time, was fired into by a French row boat, and the leadsman 
wounded. Information was immediately forwarded to Captain Herbert, 
of the “ Caeliope” Frigate, the senior British officer on the station, of 
the circumstance ; and he instantly demanded of the French Admiral 
an explanation. It appeared the boat was without an officer, and Capt. 
Herbert therefore requested that an inquiry might be immediately in- 
stituted into the conduct of the captain of the French ship to which the 
boat belonged, for allowing his boat to be without an officer, while on 
such duty. To this request the French Admiral demurred; but said, 
he would write home for instructions, at the same time offering to in- 
demnify or reward the wounded man. This was promptly refused by 
Capt. Herbert, with true English spirit, who tersely answered, the 
British government could and would reward all who suffered in its 
service. Thus the matter rests.---Hants Telegraph. 


THE BRITISH FLAG AT MAURITIUS. 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 


We have been exclusively favoured with the following copies of a 
correspondence which took place in the month of September, at Port 
Louis, in the Isle of France, between Sir W. Nicolay, the governor, 
and Captain Thomas Driver, of the British ship, ‘“ Greenlaw,” then 
lying in the harbour there. On Saturday, the 7th instant, the Freneh 
ship-of-war ‘‘Isere,” also at anchor there, with-several other ships be- 
longing to the French navy, hoisted at her mizen peak, uppermost, the 
French flag, then the flags of different nations, but, under all, the re- 
vered flag of onr beloved country, the glorious ensign of St. George. 
This was perce ved and resented by Captain Driver. On the following 
Sunday, at 8 am., he converted. the telegraph flag into a French one, 
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and stopped it under the bowsprit. At 10 a boat from the French 
man-of-war came alongside, and desired that he would haul the flag 
down. This he refused to do, unless the port captain should come on 
‘board. The next morning two of the French officers went on board 
the “Greenlaw” to demand private satisfaction. Captain Driver con- 
sented to meet one of them, but finding he was an inferior officer, ‘he 
withdrew his consent, and offered to meet either of the captains with 
pistols, and referred them to captain King as his second. This was not 
accepted, and a complaint was made to his excellency the governor, by 
by the Frenchmen, which led to the correspondence in question. The 
French captains insisted that, in addition to the apology which Captain 
Driver was called on, in the name of his Sovereign, to make, he should 
go onboard the French ships and make his obeisance there on the 
quarter deck. This he would not do, and told the governor that before he 
would submit tosuch a degradation he wonld bare his breast to a file of 
soldiers and be shot; and, as the Frenchmen could not prevail on him 
to suffer the indignity which they wished to confer, they expressed 
themselves satisfied with the apology dictated by the governor, and 
which Captain Driver dared not refuse to sign, as he was ordered in 
the name of her Majesty the Queen, to subscribe to the document pre- 
sented to him. It appears to be quite clear that the British flag was 
hoisted as stated, on board the “ Isere ;” but no notice would have been 
taken of the insult but for the chivalric determination of Captain 
Jriver. The governor, it seems, has pledged himself to take the con- 
duct of the French officers.in hand, and we hope he will do his duty. 


‘CAPTAIN THOMAS DRIVER, SHIP GREENLAW? 


“Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sept. 11, 1839. 

‘*Sir,—Your conduct in offering a deliberate and gross insult on the French fi 
on the morning of Sunday having been brought to the notice of the governor, as well 
as the grounds upon which you have attempted to justify it, hia excellency feels it 
incumbent on him to make the following observations on the matter. 

“*Tt cannot be admitted that every individual subject in a British colony has a right 
to take upon himself to resent what he may consider to be an offence to the national 
honour, which is there placed in the keeping of the representative of the Sovereign; 
and your duty in the present case, therefore, obviously was to have made a repre- 
seutation on Saturday, to his excellency the governor, directly, or through the proper 
local officer (the harbour master), when it appeared to you that an insult had been 
offered to the British flag by the manner in which the national ensigns were displayed 
on Loard the French ship of war Isere. 

“‘If, on enquiry, your complaint had been found to be substantiated, the governor 
would have lost no time in calling for explanation, and for such reparation as the 
case required. But, by adopting the course you have done, this reparation, suppos- 
ing it to be due, ean neither be demanded nor obtained, unless proper amends ‘be 
made by you for the more offensive act on the British side; and which being, in his 
excellency’s opinion, most unquestionably due, he calls upon you in the Queen’s 
name to make such further reparation as your offence requires. 

. ‘His excellency takes the honour of the British flag under his own charge, in 
regard to the position in which it was hoisted on board the Isere: and, if fully cor- — 
roborated, he will require, and feels assured that he will obtain, just reparation for 
the disrespect so shown to it. But, what he directs me to call for from yon is an 
aeknowledgment that you will abide by the decision which the governor may adopt 
in this matter, and that you will fulfil the conditions of it fairly and fully. From any 
British subject his excellenoy considers that he would have a right to call for this 
act of confidence; but as an officer in the naval Service of her Majesty, he thinks 
that you are specially bound to accord it, and to leave the adjustment of this unfor- 
tunate occurrence entirely fn his hands. 
‘* 1 have the honour to be, sir, your mest abedient servant, 
(Signed ) _. . * “Geo FP. Dicx, Cclozial Secretary.” 
ENLARGED SERIES.---NO 1.---voL. ror 1840. H 
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“wo THE HUN. @. FP. DICK, CULONIAL SECRETARY. 


‘“‘Greenlaw, Sept. 12, 1839. 
© Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, 
relative to the insult offered to the British nation by the French man-of-war Isere, 
and resented by me. 

“ST am compelled to acknowledge the course I adopted was not proper. I ought, 
as you have stated, to have brouyht it to the notice of his excellency the governor, 
through the proper channel, and I feel extreme regret at not having done so, and 
beg to offer to the representative of my most gracious Sovereign all the reparation 
in my power—my most humble apoogy tor this unintentional mark of disrespect, 
which I hope he will be pleased to accept. 

“1 have offered to the French nation all the reparation I should consider they have 
aright to demand, by letter sent to Capiain Rover, yesterday afternoon, which I 
think you had not seen when you despatched yours to me. 

“1 beg most respectfully to bring to your recollection that the French ship offered 
the first insult tothe British nation. 1 most sincerely hope that his excellency the 
governor will consider what I have offered to be as much as the French nation can 
possibly expect. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, sir, 
“Your must obedient servant, 
(Signed ) “Tuomas Duiver, 
“Commanding the Greenlaw.” 


“TO CAPTAIN THOMAS DRIVER, COMMANDING THE GREENLAW. 


“Colonial Secretary’s Office, 12th Sept., 1839. 

‘*Sir,—I have had the honour to lay before the governor your letter of this date, 
and am directed by his excellency to inform you that he does not consider it an 
answer to the communication made to you by me yesterday, by his orders. 

“His excellency, therefore, desires me aguin to call upon you to state distinctly 
whether it is your intention to agree to the conditions there proposed, and to abide 
by the decision of his excellency, as to the reparation you are to make for the insult 
offered to the French flag. 

“The governor directs me to add, with respect to what passed on board the Isere, 
that that matter having now been brought to his knowledge, is one which concerns 
him alone, and not you. And he cannot admit any right on your part to make any 
stipulation whatever in regard to it. 

*[Thave the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
( Signed ) “Gro. F. Dick, Colonial Secretary.’ 


“CAPTAIN THOMAS DRIVER, SHIP GREENLAW. 


“ Port Louis, 13th September, 1839. 
“Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I hereby transmit you an authen- 
ticated copy of the apology, which, at the governor’s dictation, you this day made, in 
his presence, to the senior French naval officers. 
‘‘J remain, dear sir, your’s truly, 


(Signed) “F, H. Rose. 


“CAPTAIN DE LA ROGUB DE CHRANPAY,. 


‘*Government House, Port Louis, 13th September, 1839. 

*‘ As the senior officer of the French royal Navy in this port, I now, in the pre- 
sence of the governor of this colony, the representative of my Sovereign, and by his 
excellency’s desire, hereby offer to you the fullest and most ample apology for baving 
on the morning of the 8th instant, offered a gross insult to the fag of your nation. 

“I can only say, in my justification, that I did it under strong feelings of resent- 
ment, for that which appeared to me, as well as to many others of my countrymen, 
an intentional insult offered to the revered flag of my Sovereign. 

** All the reparation for the offence I have committed, that may be due from a 
subject of Great Britain to his Mujesty the King of the French, I now make without 
hesitation or equivocation.—I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed ) “Tuomas Driver, 
‘‘ Master, ship Greenlaw. 


“a: Post-office, September 9. 
Sir,—As the ship under your command lays in such a direction as to enable you 
to vee any fags hoisted on bourd the French ship Isere, I have to request you will 
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be pleased to inform me what fiags were hcisted on board that ship, on Saturday, 
and, if any, what they were, and how placed. I shall be obliged by your being as 
particular as possible. And am, sir, your very humble servant, 

““Cnas. Royer, Harbour Master.” 

“‘To Captain Stroyan, ship Caledonia.” 

“Ship Caledonia, Sept. 11, 1839. 

«¢ Sir,—In answer to your letter of this date, I beg leave to state that, being on 
board my ship at the time of the English colours being hoisted on board the French 
ship (Isere), I can with confidence speak of their position, viz..—Underneath the 
French flag, on one line, was hoisted, first the American ; secondly, Hugs of different 
nations, of which | cannot recollect the names. On the other halyards were hoisted, 
in conjunction with other flags, the British colours, but lowest of them all St. 
George’s ensign, scarcely clear of the taffrail. 

<¢J should have called on you personally to have stated my disapprobation of such 
insulting conduct in a British port, towards her Britannic Majesty, but the multipli- 
city of business has prevented my doing so.—TI have the honour to remain, sir, 


yours, &c. 
« Capt. Royer, R.N., &c.” “J. R. Srrovan.” 


REPORT ON STEAM-BOAT ACCIDENTS. 


Snoc.wp the decision of the board be objected to, on the report of the 
surveyor (if the objection regard the machinery), it shall call in the aid 
of one or more engineers to survey and report in conjunction with such 
official surveyor. 

Special surveys to be paid for by the owner or owners of the vessel, 
according to a fixed scale. 

The first survey of the hull of a new vessel to be made during its con- 
struction, and a specification of it transmitted to the board, as is now 
done by the surveyor of Lloyd's to the committee. 

A survey of the hull to be made during each of the first two years, 
and a survey every six months subsequently. All steamers to be docked, 
beached, or laid on the gridiron (as circumstances permit,) and surveyed, 
after sustaining any injury by taking the ground, or otherwise, under 
penalty. 

The first survey of the boilers, engines, and machinery to be made 
whilst they are being fixed in the vessel, and the requisite details of 
them to be reported to the board. 

Boilers, engines, and machinery to be surveyed every 81x inguilbs after 
the first year, and all serious accidents to be reported. 

The surveyors to report on the fitness of a vessel, whether as a sea- 
going, or river steamer. 

3. License to express whether it be granted for cargo only; fer 
towing-vessels; for the conveyance of passengers; or for these purposes 
combined ; also whether the vessel be intended to apply as 8 river or, 
seagoing steamer. 

License to ply with passengers to be granted, or withheld, as afore- 

said ; a duplicate of which, or certificate to the same effect, signed by. 
the board, to be exhibited in the cabin or other conspicuous part of the 
vessel. All public advertisements of steamers to state whether licensed. 
to carry passengers or not. 

An annual charge for each license to be made on all steam-vesrels, 
varying according to a scale of size and capacity, such charge to be in 
no Case less than 1/., nor exceeding SJ. 

4. That the surveyor shall ascertain that the safety-valves be suffi- 

ua 
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cient to pass all the steam which the boilers can generate in their ordt- 
nary state of work, at the pressure determined by the weight on the 
valves ; the maximum of which pressure shal] be fixed by the maker of 
the engines, or boilers, and the valves be loaded accordingly. 

5. That, after an assigned period, no passenger license can be granted 

to any vessel having safety-valves whose spindles or levers are exposed 
on deck, or capable of being loaded externally, unless satisfactorily pro- 
tected. Penalty on engineers, masters, or others, for loading valves 
beyond the weight ascertained by the surveyor, and regulated as above. 
' 6. That in all new steamers, and, after an assigned period, in all 
steamers now afloat, glass water-guages, and mercurial pressure-guages, 
shall be required to be fitted to the boilers, to entitle the vessel toa 
license to ply with passengers. 
’ No perfect mechanical substitute can be found for care in the manage- 
ment of the steam-engine at sea or on land; nor do we think that the 
use of the fusible discs enforced by the French laws would be produc- 
tive of additional security ; nor, indeed, that any complexity of appa- 
ratus, attached to boilers, would contribute to the attainment of that 
object. | 

Apparatus, however, for indicating the level of water and pressure of 
steam in boilers is essential to their safe and economical management, 
and is of far greater import to the boilers of marine than of land engines ;. 
accidents to the former, or failure in their supply of steam, being at- 
tended with peculiar dangers and disasters at sea, from which land. 
boilers are exempt. Yet, it is a fact, accounted for, perhaps, by the 
circumstance of steam vessels being owned and maniged, generally by 
persons unacquainted with the nature of the steain engine, that these 
simple instruments are much more rarely to be found attached to marine 
than to land boilers, which latter are usually under the direction of 
parties of mechanical education or knowledge. 

7. That, in the event of the surveyor having information that any. 
boiler be deteriorated in strength, or unsafe at its working pressure, in 
the interval of his periodical surveys, he shall be empowered by the 
board, on his representation, to examine it; and in the event of the 
boiler proving faulty, the board shall suspend the passenger license, 
until satisfied of the safety of such boiler. 

8. That no steam-vessel be permitted to ply which is not furnished. 
with a binnacle and compass, in good order. 

9. That, after an assigned period, no sea-going steam-vessel which 
carries coals on the tops, or about the sides of the boilers shall be en- 
titled to a passenger license, unless the boilers be protected by a shell of 
metal, or other sufficient security. 

10. All river steamers to carry one effective boat---coasting and 
Channel-steamers two or three boats, according to their size---and ocean 
steam-ships four minimum. 

The surveyor to ascertain that these boats are kept in serviceable 
condition,.and ready for use on emergency. 

11. All steamers to be provided with sufficient hoses to convey water 
to any part of the vessel, with a serviceable outfit of water-buckets; and 
a- moveable fire-engine to be carried in all coasting, channel, and ocean- 
going steamers. ; 

The proposed system. of registration should include a classification of 
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at:amers; and, as the character to which each would be entitled io its 
class would depend on its general state of efficiency, we are disposed to 
think that many other important requisites for attaining the utmost 
practicable degree of security would gradually be adopted by owners, 
without compulsion, such as water-tight bulk-heads in new vessels; 
powerful extinguishing pumps, worked by the engines; connexion of 
the condensers with the bilge-water; disengaging apparatus for the 
paddle-wheels; heavier and more effective ground-tackling, &c. The 
publication of accidents, and of their causes, would also warn steani- 
vessel owners, commanders, and eng:neers, and instruct thei how to 
guard against disasters. 

In framing these recommendations, our object has been to suggest 
practical means for further securing public safety, without inflicting 
vexatious rules on steam-vessel owners; we believe that their adoption 
would tend materially to promote, and in no respect to cripple the pro-. 
gress of navigation by steam. We are confirmed in these views. by 
fjnding them so much in accordance with the majority of opinions ex- 
pressed in the appendix, and they correspond with several of the regu- 
lations enacted by foreign states. ‘hey are, however, much less strin- 
gent in their nature than those proposed by many of our correspondents ; 
and we consider them much less onerous, aud more suitable to the pe- 
culiar character of the British steam-marine, than the laws of other: 
countries. An abstract of these laws is annexed, and the whole are 
given in the appendix. -_ 

. There is one additional measure strongly advecated, but we feel great 
doubts of its practicability---viz., that of compelling the engineers em- 
ployed on board steam vessels to undergo preparatory examination, and 
to find surety for their good behaviour. ‘There is no existing board at 
tke different ports competent to determine the fitness of this class of men 
for their occupations; and we think it would be difficult for any local 
aurveyor to decide on individual qualifications. Important as we think 
it to raise the grade of engine men, who have, in fact, in their hands, 
the lives of all on board, we are of opinion their means of doing injury 
to life or property, would be so much abridged by the foregoing regu- 
lations, that it would suffice to impose a penalty upon them for any wilful 
abandonment of duty, gross negligence, or drunkenness. 

We feel considerable hesitation in offering any suggestions as to 
limiting the number of passengers in steam vessels, a measure which 
has been strongly urged upon our attention. Cabin passengers take 
oare of themselves, and will not go on board unless there be adequate 
accommodation; not so, however, deck passengers, from the increased 
number of whom alone danger is to be apprehended. 

. Legislation with respect to the number of passengers must have refer- 
ence to the tonnage, either by builder's measurement, or by register; 
but.the stability of the vessel in carrying a load of passengers on deck, 
or in carrying a due proportion of sails, is materially affected by the 
weight and condition of the cargo under deck. Our difficulty on this 
subject is, therefore, much increased by the circumstance that a vessel 
carrying cargo under deck is, for that very reason, better qualified to 
take a deok-load of passengers with safety, than vessels, although ex- 
clusively appropriated to passengers, in consequence of the greater 
stability which vessels acquire, in a sea way, by reason of the weight. 
of cargo carried below. | 
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In order to diminish the frequency and danger of collisions, and 
being convinced of the necessity for establishing a definite ‘rule of the 
road,” and an uniform system of signals, for the government of steam 
vessels, we should have introduced into the foregoing outline, distinct 
provisions on the subject, had it not been that a measure of this kind 
has been advised in the Report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Laws and Regulations relating to the Pilotage of the 
United Kingdom, to be incorporated in a new Pilot Act. Referring, 
however, to the tenour of our instructions, as to “the nature of the 
accidents in steam vessels, and to the means of preventing them,” and 
on a review of the valuable information supplied to us on this head, we 
cannot avoid recommending the adoption of a system which has for so 
many years been found practically efficient, against which no objections 
have hitherto been urged, and which has met the concurrence of so nu- 
merous a body of steam-navigators. The system we advise is: 

1. As to the “rule of the road;” that steam vessels approaching and 
passing each other should starboard their helms, with the view of keeping 
on the starboard side of each other, respectively, as far as practicable. 

2. As to night-signals.---The want of an uniform and sufhcient 
system of lights has been so fruitful a source of collision and injury : 
we recommend a system similar to that now practised by a numerous 
class of commanders of private steamers (described p. 48), and which 
has been substantively approved of and adopted by the commanders of 
Her Majesty's steam packets at Liverool, viz., that in all sea-going 
steam vessels there be a white light attached at the foremast head, 
visible in clear weather from eight to ten miles; a white light attached to 
the fore part of the starboard paddle-box, which can be seen six miles 
in clear weather; and a third light, which is red, attached to the fore 
part of the larboard paddle- box, visible about three miles. The three 
lights can only be seen at one and the saine time when right ahead, or 
nearly so; in any other position, before the beam, two only are visible, . 
and their colours define the position of the vessel. 

3. That the obligation to carry some powerful steam whistle, bell, or 
gong, be part of the proposed law, as regards steam vessels; also that 
their rate through the water be defined, during fog, and thick weather, 
in crowded waters, whether plying by day or night. 

Itis also obvious that some regulations are essential to determine the 
nature and enforce the carrying of lights in river steamers, eee 
vessels, and vessels at anchor. 

In submitting these recommendations, we are justified in our expec- 
tations of their producing the desired effect by the concurrent cpinions 
of two select committees of the House of Commons; and we cainot more 
satisfactorily conclude our report than with the following extract from 
the report of the last committee, dated the 14th of October, 1831, since 
which period we have shownsuch numerous and calamitous disasters to 
have occurred : 

‘‘ Your Committee submit that the legislative enactments to the fore- 
going extent cannot prove onerous or detrimental to the proprietors of 
steam vessels in any degree to counterbalance the security and satisfac- 
tion they are likely to afford the public; but that, on the contrary, 
it is probable they will eventually prove advantageous to the steam Loat 
proprietors themselves, from the increased confidence which will thenty 
be created in this mode of conveyance.” : 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


1. A special enrolment is required of every steam vessel, and a li- 
cense to ply must be obtained, under penalty. 

2. Inspectors are appointed, whose business is to examine and report 
on the hulls of steamers once every 12 months, and upon the boilers 
and machinery once every six months; they are to grant certificates of 
ascertained sea-worthiness to the owner or master, and cause a copy to 
be posted up in the most conspicuous part of the vessel. 

3. Owners or masters must apply for this inspection within the periods 
prescribed, under the pain of forfeiting their license; owners and mas- 
ters are held responsible for all damages to property or passengers, if 
they have not a competent number of experienced and skilful engineers 
on board. 

4. Safety valves are to be raised (to ease the boilers) at every stoppage 
made to take in cargo or passengers, under penalty. 

5. Vessels of 200 tons are to be provided with at least two boats, 
and those above that tonnage with at least three boats, capable of 
carrying 20 persons each. All steamers to be provided with a fire 
engine and hoses, and to use iron rods or chains instead of wheel or 
tiller ropes; also one or more signal lights, under penalty. 

6. Captains, engineers, pilots, &c., are deemed guilty of manslaughter, 
in the event ofany life or lives being destroyed through their negligence ; 
and upon conviction, to be sentenced to hard labour for not more than 
ten years; and in all suits against proprietors of steamers for injury to 
persons or property, arising from the explosion or collapse of boilers, 
the fact of such escape of steam is to be taken as full prima facie evi- 
dence, sufficient to charge the defendant. 

Since the passing of these enactments, Mr. Levi Woodbury, Secretary 
to the Treasury, has been charged by Congress to examine into and 
report upon the whole subject of the nature, number, and causes of 
accidente. 

We are enabled to give Mr. Woodbury’s report (p,171), which 
coetains, with much useful statistical matter, the heads of additional 
legislative measures recommended by him. 


HOLLAND. 


Surveyors are appointed to test the strength of all boilers according 
to a prescribed scale, on whose favourable report permission is granted 
to work. 

Two safety valves, at least, are required to each boiler, and the mode 
and degree of loading them determined. 

Leaden plugs of certain dimensions are to be fixed in the boiler plates 
over the furnaces. 

Cast iron boilers are prohibited, except they be made to a given 
scale of substance, and various regulations are enacted as to the position 
of the boilers in the vessel, their separation from the cabins, &c. 

Surveys to be repeated annually, and special surveys to be made on 
demand or occasion. 

Certificates of sea worthiness are renewed or refused, according to the 
reports of surveyors. 
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BELGIUM. 

The laws of this country are very similar to those of Holland. 

FRANCE. 

Cast iron boilers prohibited. 

High pressure boilers to be proved by the hydraulic press, to at least 
three times the degree of pressure at which it is intended to use the 
steam. The owners to tind the press and labour. 

Rectangular boilers exempted from proof when used to raise low 
pressure steam: i. ¢., steam not exceeding 7lb. pressure per square inch 
above the atmosphere. 

All cylinders and cylinder jackets of steam engines, whether using 
high or Jow steam, to be proved to three times the working pressure. 

The above rulesapply to all engines and boilers, whether employed 
on land or water. The following are special laws as to steam vessels : 

1. No steamer to ply until certified to be seaworthy in hull, boilers, 
and machinery: to undergo subsequent inspection every three months. 

2. No eertificate granted Lut on the express condition of the engine 
man being a skilful mechanic, and possessed of sufticient knowledge to 
maintain the machinery in good order, and repair it,if necessary. No 
fireman allowed to act as engine man, but to be subject to the orders of 
the latter. The engineer to observe precautionary rules, to be hung up 
for his guidance in the engine rcom. 

3. Every boiler to be provided with a water float and index, two 
glass water tubes, three guage cocks, and an open epded mercurial steam 
gauge. It is also recommended to apply a safety pipe with a whistle 
at the end of it, to give notice when the water is too low. 

4. Two safety valves required to each boiler, of not less than a cer- 
lain area. High pressure valves to be loaded by means of a lever, low 
pressure with a solid weight upon them. All additional weight, after 
the survey prohibited. ‘The prescribed pressure stamped on the valve 
boxes. ° 

5. Two discs of fusible metal to be fixed on all the boilers, in the 
steam space or chest, having different degrees of fusibility, and different 
dimensions; the smallest and most fusible to have an area equal to that 
of one of the safety valves; the largest and least fusible to have an area 
eval to four times that of the valve. These discs are supplied after 
proof of the boilers, and according to the pressure at which it is intended 
to work: all change of them prohibited, and duplicates to be carried in 
every vessel, 

6. Instructions given for the management of the fires and for the 
conduct of the engineer and captain reciprocally, when the vessel has ta 
stop, &c. 

7. Captains to be personally responsible for all accidents arising from 
excessive velocity ; and owners for all accidents which may arise from 
the non-observance of the laws and regulations. 

8. A ruled log-book or diary to lie open in the cabin, in which pas- 
sengers are requested to write their observations concerning the events 
of their journey, and the performance of the vessel: these books to be 
exa:niued by the police authorities and commissioners on their period- 
icals visits. In the cabin is to be placed a table, indicating, 

1. The mean duration of a trip. 
2. The time allowed for stoppages. 
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3. The maximum number of passengers permitted by the law. 
4. The right given to passengers to inscribe their remarks in the 
log-book. 
9. The minutiz of the proces verbaux by the commissioners, &c., 
are particularized. 
10. Tables of the elastic force and temperature of steam, from 1 to 
50 atmospheres of pressure, are given, together with the areas of safety 
valves and fusible discs proper for each pressure, as determined by a 
-commission of the Royal Institute. 





LAW DHOISION &. 


Anna Marta—ZJnsurance.—Plaintiff, Mr. Gronon, in Denmark, re- 
presented by Danish Consul, at Hull. Vessel sent over by him, as owner, 
in October last, from Zetland, compelled by stress of weather to put 
into Elsinore. Insurance then effected by owner's agent in Hull; extra 
premium offered and taken. Pursuing her voyage, vessel got on shore, 
and threwoverboard part of her cargo; remainder said to have received — 
some injury in consequence. Arrived at Hull; cargo found wet, in- 
surance claimed. The Jury found verdict for plaintiff ; damages 3011. 
1s. 8d. | 


Tpenta.—Collision.—About 4, a.m., onthe 16th of April, the Iberia, 
with good lights, going free about nine knots; fishing smack, the John 
and Polly, lay in her course, without steerage way. Hailed Iberia and 
shewed alight; collision took place. Damage laid at 5501. Decided, 
that a good look out had not been kept in Iberia, and court pronouned 
against her accordingly, notwithstanding she had good lights. 


Tue Prorector.—Collision.—The Protector, a British ship, with a 
pilot on board, run foul of Brazilius at anchor, bound to Monfleur. 
As ships are compelled to take pilots by law, the owners are of course 
exempt from any damage resulting from the measures of the pilot, but 
amenable for any occasioned by the neglect of their own crew. The 
protest (for the Protector) grounded on the pilot being on board, but 
deficient in imputing neglect, default, or incapacity to him was there- 
fore untenable, and decision was accordingly given against the owners 
of this vessel. 


Tre Swan.—Salvage —This vessel was fixed in the ice from Oct., 
1836, to May, 1837: lost 21 out of a crew of 47, from scurvy. Prin- 
cess first relieved the crew’ of Swan, when she had only three men 
capable of going aloft,and nine more days’ provisions on board. Other 
vessels assisted Princess in getting Swan out of ice and bringing her 
home. Salvage refused on ground of custom among whalers to render 
mutual assistance, also that salvors had been already rewarded by 
Treasury (our readers will remember the rewards offered by Govern- 
ment for assistance to these vessels left in the ice), and also that a 
moderate salvage should be demanded, as the Swan would soon have 
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floated out with the assistance of her crew, as the ice, when Princess 
arrived, was breaking up. The court awarded 7OOl. to the salvors, 
the services rendered not being customary. ; 


— Waces.— Thames Office—8th October, Captain John Cullen, of the 
James Watt Steamer, summoned for wages claimed by J. Downev, 
seaman, for voyage from Hamburgh to Leith and London. Proved 
and admitted that articles of contract were duly signed and performed, 
but Captain, who was desirous of paying wages, had been served with 
a legal process from a creditor of the seaman, at Leith, to withhold 
them against the seaman’s consent. Decided that Captain had done 
right in thus withholding the wages, and that by a passage in the 
merchant seaman’s act, the wages must be paid to him, notwithstanding 
any attachment previous to their being earned or assignment by him. 
The wages and expenses were then paid accordingly. 


Waces.—Captain Simpson, master of the Ida, summoned by Thomas 
Voysey,a seaman, for amount of wages due for services on a voyage to 
Jamaica and back. Voysey had been sentenced to 14 days imprison- 
ment, by magistrates at Jamaica; after suffering it he had returned 
‘to his ship, and next morning was sent on shore, having said he would 
not sail in the ship again; and being discharged with his own free 
will and consent, according to the testimony of the two mates of the 
Ida. The case was therefore dismissed. 


Murper.—John Wentworth Fairbank, the steward of the Secret, 
‘was tried for the wilful murder of Arthur White, the commander of 
the vessel, on the 14th of April last. After a lengthened trial, the 
jury were occupied five hoursin deliberation, and returned the verdict 
of manslaughter. He was sentenced to transportation for life. 

George Mintz, the mate ef the Secret, who was the principal witnes 
against Fairbank, was indicted for the wilful murder of James Shaw 
and after a short trial, acquitted. 


NOW BOOKS. 





Tue Marine Orvicer, oR skeTCHES oF 8ERVICE, by Sir Robert Steele, Kut 
K.C.B., §c. In two vols. London: Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 


“‘ By land and sea” is the motto of the gallant corps of Royal Marines’ and 
accordingly, by land and sea, the narrative of our Marine Officer's “Sketches 
of Service,” alternately proceeds. Sir Robert Steele is a very pleasant and 
ugreeable writer; he relates his own historical Sketches” in a racy off-hand 
style, no less at home with himself and his subject, than with his reader, and withal 
scrupulously honest, even to his own failings; he fights the battles of the last 
war over afresh, throwing in sprinklings of useful in ormation, is rich in adven- 
tures of love and daring, and carries off the attention of the reader fairly throuch 
his two little octavo volumes. The chances of service having thrown him into 
such ships as the Princess Royal and the Victory, at the meridian of our naval 
career, his observations are entitled to attention, and their style renders them 
far more acceptable than the quotations from the Gazette, with which he favours 
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his reader. Some important questions are touched on which we have not room 
here to discuss. Our author has a warm heart, and he launches the whole of 
his displeasure at the system of pressing, of flogging, and withal at the neglect 
of the corps of Royal Marines. Our very limited space will not allow us to say 
much more than that we, fully concur with him, (as all must do) on the horrors 
of the two first, but consider him entirely mistaken in his views when he would 
deprive the country of such a resource as the former affords in her last ex- 
tremity. With respect to the second, we should not have expected from his 
experience such proposals as he has advanced. We are not of the Martinet 
school, and know that seamen, when they can be made to esteem their officers 
and respect themselves, can be governed with kindness. But the idea of de- 
priving the captain of a man-of-war of power in his ship, and delegating it to 
1is officers, is a doctrine so fatal to that high discjpline which is so essential to 
aa navy, that it is to be regretted it should find an advocate in Sir Sobert 

teele. 

' In our opinion he is entirely mistaken in his views on this subject; and we 
tell him the country would soon rue the hour in which this should ever take 
place; a long farewell might England then bid to the efficiency of those wooden 
walls which have shed lustre on her name, and rendered her hitherto invulner- 
able! But her naval rulers know better than Sir Robert Steel does. 


Tne Fryine Dutcuman, by the author of Cavendish. Colburn: Great Marl-- 
borough Street. me 


Is it utterly impossible to link such a popular superstition as that of the 
Spectre Ship with aught but scenes of violence, bloodshed, and cruelty? Pere 
haps it is, and perhaps when fancy roams through those shadowy veles that 
floats in the mists of Ocean, itis by some mystic law of Ocean’s realm prohib- 
ited from finding other garb save that of some departed pirate or murderer. 
Stories of the Flying Dutchman genus abound in our day, written with more or 
less “ power,” as it is called, to do evil. It surely is not wise in the sea novelist 
to engage all the sympathies of his readers in the success of mutineers and rob- 
vers on the great ‘highway of nations.” It creates an unhealthy excitement 
in the mind; induces it first to detest the deeds of pirates, and then to find 
reasons for rejoicing in their escape from punishment. 

The “author” appears to be ambitious of the character of a useful writer. 
If we may judge from many incidents scattered through his work, he aims at 
shewing that seamen should be acquainted with certain branches of surgical 
and other scientific knowledge. But it must diminish the respect which we 
may feel for such judicious efforts to find him placing men in such situations 
that they are obviously compelled, in self-defence, to go on, from the commissien 
of one crime to another, until the hand of justice overtakes and annihilates 
them, undeniably without the concurrence of the reader who has had the 
patience to follow them through their adventures. Captain Livingstone per- 
sonifies a monster, new we should hope, at least, out of nature. If any such 
were fostered into existence, by the improper degree of power entrusted to 
eommanding officers in former years, we will believe for the honour of our own 
period that we may rejvice over the extinction of the race. 

We do not hesitate to award to Mr. Neil’s work the praise of eloquent and 
vivid description, and of exciting that breathless interest in his reader which 
always attaches to hair-breadth escapes, and a ig succession of incidents, 
perilling at every turn the life and honor of his hero. But we object to the 
waste of all these gnod qualities in a story, the construction of which has inherent 
in it the great fault of confounding our moral principles with our human sym- 
pathies. All men’s hearts are united against the oppressor; and the crimes of 
which he is the first cause, are viewed 0 ane rather with compassion than 
with horror, The fiction is obviously ill planned that forces this contradic ton 
of feeling upon out moral nature, 

Mr. Neil’s mode of introducing the missionary character also deserves rebuke. 
Why should it be placed contemptible? What object is thus to be gained ? 
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It may be that the author intends to satirize some veritable ‘Jeremiah Hold- 
out ” in his portraiture, but why should he— 


~ © Pleas’d at his heart, because on holy ground, 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found, 
Reproach a people with his single fall, 
And cast his filthy raiment on them all?” 


In the records of missionary life, Mr. Neil might have found truthful charac- 
ters that would have adorned his pages. Without being at the trouble of 
inventing so miserable a compound of cowardice and treason, he might have 
met, ready pictured to his hand, men assuming the missionary oftice, as 
capable of heroism, even in the naval or military sense of the word, as any that 
ever traversed the deep, or stood in the breach. How can it be admitted for 
the sake of “spicing up” the work to the vitiated palates of some sea-going 
readers, to ie es the influence of a body of men, to whose christian benevo- 
lence and faithful admonitions we may confidently expect our seamen on distant 
shores may be often indebted. 

Mr. Neil has fertile invention, and considerable power of lan e;—Why 
should not these talents be employed answerably to their value? 


INLEIDING TOT DE THEORIE, &c.—INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF NAVIGA- 
TION AND NAUTICAL asTRONOMY, by Dr. P. Van Galen. Harderwijk, Rot- 
terdam. 1839. 


_ A small but comprehensive volume (under 200 pages), in Dutch and English, 
the former occupying the left hand, and the latter the right hand pages, 
throughout. The subjects are very simply and clearly treated, and although 
from its algebraical character the book will be almost, if not quite, unintelligible 
to the mass of our seamen, yet to those who are enabled to follow its reasoning, 
it will be found a very compendious and useful repository of those principles 
and formule with which every enlightened navigator should aim to become 
familiar. Although our copy 1s without diagrams, we cannot but suppose, from 
the frequent reference in it by letters to lines and angles, that these most neces- 
sary accompaniments do somewhere exist—perhaps in a separate volume. 
They should have been in the body of the work, affording the obvious advantage 
of ready reference. The book before us is also without an index, an omission 
scarcely to be excused in the present day, and one which should assuredly be 
remedied in the next edition. 


Oagsentax Outings; or, a Ramblers Recollections of a tour in Turkey, Greece, 
and Tuscany, in 1838, By William Knight.—Sampson Low, Lamb's Conduite 
street. 


Tuts unpretending, but really interesting book is dedicated to the members of 
tha Royal Yacht Club; perhaps as a note book for their pleasure voyages ; or, 
to give a few hints for the direction of their prows. The author has collected 
much information within a small compass, and has imparted it ina light agree- 
able style of Writing, well suited tothe general subjects of his remarks. His 
impression of the Turkish Character is highly favourable, and must be received 
with pleasure, as our relationship with Turkey is too important to our commer- 
cial prosperity to allow us to be indifferent to her national disposition. Many 
incidents in the volume are pleasing and so is the easy, undeclamatory charac- 
ter of the author's descriptions of scenery; but we have no room for extracts, 
except of the melancholy sketch of the English Hospital at Constantinople : 
this, as a matter of duty, we place before our readers, in the hope that public 
attention may be drawn to the subject, and British generosity, or rather hu- 
manity may be at once engaged, in removing the dishonour which its condtiion 
now inflicts on the British name, 

“*T call with confidence,” says our Tourist, ‘on every British traveller, into 
wh se hands this humble volume may fall, to visit, if he touch at Constanti- 
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nople, the English Hospital. Far be it from me to say who is to blame: but I 
fearlessly assert that this establishment in the Turkish capital is a disgrace to 
the British nation: it is, or was in 1836, and 7, little better than a dog-kennel, 
and therein, during the wixter of the latter year, I saw the shipwrecked crews 
of the Lyra, Trio, and Midas, three English merchantmen lost in the Black Sea, 
shivering with cold, badly fed, scarcely covered with decent clothing, and al- 
most without beds, when the snow was some feet deep in the capital. Ican, by 
witnesses substantiate, if necessary, more than I have set down. Other nations 
are not so careless of their seamen, the French and Austrians especially, their 
Hospitals require no reform.” 

We hope to hear that this state of things isto be altered. Similar de- 
scriptions have been given by other voyagers to the East, and they cannot fail 
to awaken, very strong feelings in the minds of those who are jealous of our 
national honour, and anxious for the well being of our seamen, when exposed 
to shipwreck and sickness on distant shores.” 


ADMIRALTY ORDER. 
Admiralty, 19th Dec., 1839. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct, that 
all boys who may volunteer for Her Majesty’s service after the 31st 
inst. shall be entered subject to the condition of remaining in the ser- 
vice for a period of not less than three years after they shall have 
obtained, under the existing regulations, the rating of landman, ordi- 
nary, or able seaman, provided their services may be so long required; 
and all second class boys, already in the service, on being advanced to 
the first class, shall be subject to the same conditions. 


By Command of their Lordships, 
R. MOORE O'FERRALL. 


Royat ArsENnaL, Wootwicnu.—On Tuesday, twenty-six pieces of 
ordnance, thirty-two pounders, were proved at the butt, aud they were 
all found perfect. These handsomely constructed pieces were cast from 
the Royal Arsenal patterns introduced by Mr. Monk, and presenta 
chaste and light appearance, combined with great strength. Compared 
with those formerly in use the saving in weight of metal is consider- 
able, there being a difference of 26 cwt. less in a thirty-two ponnder on 
Mr. Monk’s plan; and the experiments made at Walmer Castle during 
the summer have decided their snperiority, as the most effective pieces 
ever introduced in the British army. A piece of eight inches bore, from 
which a ball weighing about eighty pounds wag fired, carried a distance 
of three miles and a quarter, and would, consequently, do great execu- 
tion before our opponents could come within the range of their differ- 
ently constructed pieces of ordinance. Two large pieces, constructed 
from Mr. Monk’s patterns, weighing about 85 cwt., having a bore of 
ten inches, and carrying a ball of one cwt. a distance of upwards of 
three miles, have been labelled “ Vesuvius,” and two of the smaller 
calibre “‘ Stromboli.” They are intended for two steamers about to ply 
in the Indian Ocean, and will soon be removed from the arsenal for 
their destination.— Globe. . 
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SHAKINGS. 


As the readers of the Nautical are equal’'y concerned in the New Pust-. 
office regulations we subjoin a table shewing the rates of postage for any 
weight under sixteen ounces. 


Weight not exceeding % ounce 0 4 do. 9 do. 6 0 
do. 1 do. 0 8 do. 10 do. 6 8 
do. 2 do. 1 4 do. I1 do. 7 4 
do. 3 do. 2 0 do. 12 do. 8 O 
do. 4 do. 2 8 do. 13 do. 8 8 
do. 5 do. 3 4 do. 14 do. 9 4 
do. 6 do. 4 0 do. lde 10 O 
do. 7 do. 4 8 do. lédo. 10 8 
do. 8 do. 5 4 


N.B.---All letters exceeding one ounce to be pre-paid, or charged double 
pos.age. 
Twopenny and Threepenny Post. 


Letters not exceeding half an ounce, if pre-paid, will te charged one 
penny. Letters exceeding that weight, and not exceeding four ounces, 
will be charged as formerly. No letter weighing more than four 
ounces can be forwarded. 


Arrican Discovery, we understand is likely again to be prosecuted in 
nautical style, and on anextensive scale by an expedition up the Niger, 
to carry out Mr. Buxton’s views with regard ¢o the civilization of, and 
trade with the natives. 

Captain Trotter, R. N, already so well experienced in the African 
climate, in an iron steamer, accompanied by two others, it is reported, 
will proceed on this service as soon as the vessels can be equipped for it. 
So interesting an expedition, arising from the geographical discovery 
with which it cannot fail to be attended, is looked forward to with 


great anxiety. 


Saitons’ Homes.---We wish much that we could see established in every. 
sea-port of this country. The thing could be easily done, and we can 
assure those who lay their money out on a large scale, in many trashy 
ways, that they would be doing more good than they are aware of, by 
throwing it into a fund for the erection of asylums for worn out seamen. 
Sooner or later perhaps it will be done; Plymouth we see is stirring 
itself under the management of Capt. Wise, R.N., C.B., who bas nobly 
taken on himself the office of President, and Admiral Thomas that of 
Treasurer. We understand that this is a branch of the Well Street 
Home; and we say again, that the sooner the example is followed in 
other seaports the better. 


© Docks are at length to be formed we perceive at Gosport for mercan- 
tile purposes on a scale of magnitude commensurate with the present 
advanced state of trade, and steam communication. Our readers will 
rem’mber a notice of this intended measure in our volume for 1838, 
to be adopted at Langston with entrance at Southsea Castle, the origi- 
nal intention of which was that they should be at Gosport: we are glad 
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to perceive that this original intention is to be carried forward on the 
north side of Haslar wreck, opposite the Royal Hospital. The docks 
will be capable of receiving ships of the largest size, and a steam boat 
basin will also be added. The plan is most decidedly a good one. 
Thus while Portsmouth will enjoy the advantages of its arsenal, Gos- 
port will enjoy the superior benefit of those docks, and the ready com- 
munication with the metropolis by the railway, and both plans will be 
sinked together by the floating bridge which is now being fi: ed for faci- 
litating the intercourse between them, constituting them at once a grand 
central point of foreign communication. 


New Iron Stsamgr.---The largest iron steam vessel yet built was 
launched, on Saturday week, from Mr. Laird’s yard, at Birkenhead, 
and hauled into the Clarence Dock Basin, where her engines have been 

ut on board. It is expected she will be ready for sea before Christmas. 
Her length is 165 feet, breadth of beam 29 feet, and tonnage, per 
admeasurement, 660. She was built by Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, and 
her engines were made by Messrs. George Forrester and C».—Liveryool 
Mercury. 


Bank 1n Durazzo Bay.—Her Majesty’s ship Talbot, in coming out of 
the Bay of Durazzo (coast of Albania) on the 26th of October, passed 
over a mudbank, whioh lies in the very centre of the bay, not laid cown 
in the charts, but fortunately did not receive the least injury, it having 
15 feet water on it. 


Lizut. T. Kissre.—In the late violent gales the conduct of Lieut. 
Kisbee, coast guard service, North Yarmouth, has been most zealous and 
praiseworthy. By his exertions the crew of a brig, driven on shore 
near his station on the beach, were saved. The vessel was dashed to 
pieces. Many other poor seamen owe their lives to this officer’s humane 
exertions. The crews of three other vessels were saved by the North 
Yarmout life-baat.—Naval and Military Gazette. 


PenTLawpD Sxgrrizs LicHTHouse, Orxwey Istanps.—It is very com- 
mon for birds to flock about sea lights under night, in certain states of 
the weather, but we have not met with an occurrence of the same extent 
with the following :—the lighthouse return for October states, that on 
the night of the 11th they had light airs of wind with hazy weather, 
when nine dozen of larks, snipes, and woodcocks were caught fluttering 
about ths lantern; and had more assistance been at hand, double that 
number might have been secured. 


Licut on Kentish Knocx—It is intended by the Trinity Board, at 
instigation of the Shipping Owners, to place a Floating Light Vessel 
immediately in the vacinity of the Kenish Knock. 


AccipenT To Her Masesty’s Brie Curtew---The following is an 
extract of a letter received by Captain Owens, of Liverpool: --“Bonny, 
Aug. 20.-- Four poor fellows have just come on board us (the Mansfield, 
Edmons, of Liverpool,) belonging to H. M. B. Curlew, now outside, 
waiting to come in. She sent a boat off yesterday for pilots, with four- 
teen hands and an officer, after losing her best bower anchor and ninety 
fathoms of chain. The sea was running high, and the boat got into the 
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breakers, swamped, and all perished but the four; they got to the 
beach last night on oars, quite exhausted. Our boat brought them off 
this morning, and we have clothed them. The weather has been ter- 
rific here. We expect the Curlew up to kick upa bit of a blaze if the 
King does not come to his senses shortly.— Liverpool Albion. 


Nosie Conpuct—A severe gale was experienced at Valparaiso, on 
the 24th and 25th of July, in which the Chilian ship of war Montea- 
gudo was totally wrecked. The crew were saved by the daring efforts 
of Lieutenant Craven, of the U. S. navy, and Lieut. Collinson, of the 
British navy. The Valparaiso Mercury says:—The number saved was 
nineteen, including the pilot, Mr. Steadman, who displayed great 
coolness. The American lieutenant Mr. Craven, accompanied by three 
captains of English and American vessels, went at midnight to the 
captaincy of the port and asked for a boat to rescue the men exposed 
to death on the fragments of the Monteaguedo. The boat at last put 
eff, with four gentlemen on board, and a Chilian seaman, and half an 
hour afterwards Mr. Collinson, lieutenant of the frigate President, ac- 
companied by other seamen, obtained permission to go to the support of 
the first boat, with the same noble object of saving the wrecked crew of 
the Monteagudo. This being ascertained by the first boat, and being 
unable to rescue them all, she proceeded to the English corvette, Fly, 
whose commander, the Hon. Captain Loche, gave them a large launch, 
well equipped, in which to return and save the men. In the mean 
time the second boat had arrived at the place of the wreck, and at 
great risk of being entangled with the fragments, or swept away by the 
waves which beat upon them, had begun to save some men to the 
number of three, when Lieutenant Craven arrived with the timely aid 
from the Fly, and these deserving friends of humanity had the pleasure 
of rescuing from the waves 19 of our compatriots.— Shipping Gazette. 


Courts Martiat.—Mr. Lee, mate of H. M.S. Castor, to serve two 
years longer, by sentence of the Court, for being found by his captain 
off deck in his watch, sentries and quartermaster asleep. 


Royat Marings.—We understand, that by a recent order from the 
Admiralty, candidates for commissioned officers in this corps, are to 
undergo an examination at the Royal Naval College at Portsmonth, 
on the Monday following the first Wednesday of the month, on the 
following subjects :— 

1. Common and Decimal Arithmetic. 

2. First six books of Euclid. 

3. Algebra as far as Simple Equations. 

4. A portion of Plane Trigonometry, and the use of Logarithms. 

Having him examined in the above subjects, the candidate will be 
required to produce a certificate of his proficiency therein. 
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. z | VEneeLs’ NawEs. ( BRLONG TO. | MASTNAS. Faom TO WRRCKED. PARTICULARA, 
—:| a —— } ——.- es 
1 | Acaille® Patten Shicids London Cromer Oct. 28, crew savd. 
Aid -de-Camp N. Brunswick! [nais Londonderry |N. Baunswichj Friar [sland j|June 13 
Albion Exeter Samwell: (Newport -_ Ram Head Sept 27 
Albion Jersey Boorne Guernsey London Abandoned [April 35, cs 
S}Atiquis -_-- Gill N.S. Wales —_——, Torres Strelts May 15,¢8 
Amity —- — Miramichi St. Johns Vewfndland, |Sept 10, ca uu 
Ann Sestt Sunderlaud — —_—_—, rexel April 14 
"Annie Dundee Paton Llanelly Manilla \frican Coast [June 26 
Arab Hull Robertson |Helize Huil At sen Sept 6, lost 
10! ariel —_— —_— Dublin Quehee St. Shotts Sept 13, llost 
Ariel So. Shields — _ : Nov. 3, al 
Arve | Sunderland — —_— —— Newfndland. {Sept 13 obo 
Assistance — Perker ———e ee West Port April 15, bes 
15 Bellrock Philips — Waterford Aberavoa Nov 23, cs 
Bethcl ¢ -—— Marshall —_— <i At sea July 17, abandon’d 
Balint Boston Dickinson ae —_— 7 hitby Pad - cs 
ritannia — Are e Hall y fre ctober 27, ca 
Britannis ——, =. tae bs Australia 8, 
gp| Brothers No. Shields {Robinson At sea Jniy, foundered 
Bure Meadows = [Liverpoot Amsterdam [C- Hol 3 lost 
Byram Shields Sinith N. Shields [Inverness E. Cowst September, 1 s 
Brron Prewitt ‘cardiff Liverpool Rimdowr py 17 
Catharine Shields Robson Lyan Loudon West Rocks {4 12, c¢ s 
2,|Catharine Mitchell [Glasgow M‘Cormick — ——— [UT Lewis Is./Sept 15, fill lost 
Ceres aes —  j|London Ramski Bird Island = |Septcmher 13 
Ceres —_— pe London Bamski Bird Island = [Oct 13, 12 lost 
Ceres —_—- a Metis London ‘x. St. Laar. /October 3, 2saved — 
Charlotte —- — London Danizic Fredhoen Nov l4,cs 
go Charlotte ———. ‘aan St. John’s Mimichi N. Cape June 22 ; 
Childrea =a Browne Sidney S. Australia Portland B. Jan 15, 16 lost 
Climax —_—_— — ——p reat Apri ’ 5, cs 
Cornwall bees —— [Antwerp Bideford OW Mumble [Sept 21, cs 
Cupid —— [Chilton (Riga Hull Amrum March 
3s’ David _— Lambert -_—_— —_—_—_—— co} Se 
Delta Sunderland = |Murray New York Miramichi Foes 
Depttwi Sunderland —s a -_——_ May 1 
Despatch Pritchard ———s DevonC 
Deantch Salcombe Adans Salcombe Denla Ang, all | 
4u, Duke of Richmoud [Ave rdcen i ——. i Secs Mav l 
Drvdeus —— Bruce ny ‘coccinea Off uumber . March 
Eloasor a =a eae eer Port Natal © July 23 
Rhea ———e Fittock London Mall E. Coast dlay 
Ellen —~—— os Newport Cork July 19h cs 
45'Enterprize —— a se as - 
Fixpodttion —— Wade ete Gunilect 
Fai. field _— _ Liverpool Australix Australia April 18, ¢ 
Fenwick St. John's Keating St. John’s Passed Abandoned Aprils 
| Flamer —. Liverpool Dantaic Orkney August, cs 
8 Fortitude _— Pearson Loarton Stockton Run down Feb.19, c « 
Friend thip Shields Nesbitt Newcastle [London Dorking S. [Novem vy, cs 
Gateshcad Park —_— Dickson Odessa Cork Marsala April3, ew 
George IV, -_—— — ©. Denmark jJaly %1, cs 
Gertrade —_—- Miller Siigo not heard = | S@inas August, 6 
$5 Glasyow ——— Hodge Liverpool Para of since January t 
jifannan a ae New Qua Milford Atsca ends is, cs 
azard —_—— Christersond [found abend. |.. are 
Yerv —————— Thomas Glasgow nen Cornwall July Is, os 
Hope —— —_—— Cork Gaspe Cc, Newfndlnd NOv 11, L vet we, 
6u Industry Triplett Peuzance C. Cornwall [Oct 4, © ot 
Tnabelia Garrett Maryport Of Galloway Oct.2, cs 
Janes Wate: ford ~_— wees [Ah Sept 13, ¢ 8 
James McInroy Glasgow Cleland Bombay “asgow Maldives April 19 
Jane Blyth Shepherd | Neweasde [Stettin Auholt April 21, cs 
Jane Randell Newport Ilavana Fortu yas Junc ll, es 
Jane Newcastle Clarke Bangor Newcnatle C. Ireland may 9, vs 
John Stafford Sunderland [Brown Suuderland = [London E. Coast Noteinbers, ¢ § 
Johu and Anne Boston * sinner Whitby Nov), cs 
w Kellie Castle London Johnston [Calcutta China Louisa Sh, Nov l4, es 
7U'n on ston = Bristol New York Atsca April, abandoned 
Kl ter Whithy Main Middlebro’ = |Londum Gunfleett Sept lt,e% 
Lady Ann Newcnstie Anteiostl September 
Lady Cureuhmore _-— paaee Dangarvon [Swansea Livalls July es 
Lady Maryaret __— Beaton Liverpool Brora Lybeter July 
Lavinys Pence Sa Castlehill Clsayow C, wrath, Sept 28, abandon'd 
73 Leomdes —_— —— Loudon Ghent nat herd of sfuce Uta 
Lord Hanley Chepstow por a, WVickiow Oct 4,8 
Lord Weiiugrton shauner ere Ban yor Sunderlan | Crose Land aprill6,cs 8 
Manche steg ees Wilson Bombay Liverpool Atsca Aug, 6 lost (lost 
Margaret Perth Speot J Sunderlad|).t Sunderland, 33 
so! Mathew a Hui Newcaste Trieste Preporte Aprtl6, 
Mas Briatel ees —— aaa Ts secitly October 
Moora _——- Murphy Cork Jamaica U. Royal June 3,8 
Minerva — Hunter Whitehavca ‘Augness P, [Nov vl,es 
Myre fe oan Devigne w ieklow Ort 3, es 
3) Naucy laverness McKenale {Liverpool Duadalk vollock B, July 22, ca 
Nan pean Anticosel Oct li, Llust 
Nancy Givan Landon Morris Paraguay Valpresio def C. Horn Vrevious to May 
Ne son Newcastle Weathretne)/ Bristol Quebec ISN. SAV, [Sept 3, on 
Neptune -_— — Bordeaux Landon Beachdy Hd, March L3,¢8 
90! New Era Salcombe Ball Saleombe Bantham Oandered * pt 
Newton Surderland -j/Fergason |Quebec —_—- Chute October 
Northoriag Pwtheli Mathias Miramicht Pwiheli “eS. Lawrence] November 
Oneca Beitust pass'dwaterjlougcd aud = labaodened SLAW, on September [3th 
Paan lage abandoned |and went to picceson | -- Hay Octover Th wu. 
9 Orbudo Nberdeen -_—- -_—— SS May 
erie Sunderinnd = 'Stonehouse |Seaham fondon sanflecet, Nepteinber 4 cs 
Orontes ——= short ——as N. Holland . lessiicton Voremoeet 8, cs 
Ottenbarg Stocaton Wilaon Stockton Quchec Vv. Cape June 4, cs 
sche log rose — rs May J 
!riuce Leopold Wate heat W hitchaven| Carctitf, “ten Hay Aprild,cs 
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al VeSSR LS NAME. REKLON@ To | MASTERS: Fuom To WRECKED, PAMTICC! ABS. 
vA eee .— ee [Oe Oe eee _——g-- . (——ee—onee 
— Prince Regent Sterling Cork Cliea Ba Feb, c¢s 
ial Pievidenis London alah ——_ st. David H. Aug&t 3 
* 1 Providentia Hull - Korth November, ¢ 8 
Procris Frost Quebec Newfouadlanc; \ugust, ¢8 
P Queen —_———- —_-— aeneeee May 
Richard and Thomas IN. Shicld Holland N. Sea April, es 
ive Fitz Simons) Qucbec Oeste, Paul's [Sep, ¢8 
Sabina suvderland Smart Nt. Davida Petersburg Ovffeld Island; Aucus ¢ 8 
Scott RE Yarmouth.NS' Harbadces at aca abruad. Ser tember,¢ 8 
JO. Siam = Boudce ——|Liverpool sbaibtaes Java June 
Sir Colin Campbell —_———— | ———_ | _—__— Bermuda Sep, ¢8 
Sophia Smith erro Carlile Petersburgh a Kidding et, ce 
Speculation —_——— Hall Asibe Sep, cs 
Standard Suderland SS —|Kiea Cc. Rav August, I jost 
45jStar | Donction Quehoe O-S. Lucan [Nove s 
Stirlingshire Schollay Liverpool Seville St. antunig = [Vet, 10 lost 
Superior London ell Sewrnstle Lima Nor, ¢ 8 
Nat Porringer AS Zuamp Whithy ote cs 
Chames . Nogadere Secil Scpt, ¢8 
QM Theodorick scertorough iriver out ales oy Aug, 
Thomasand An Sunderiaed Rook Newport eae OM Newhorn |(ct. ¢8 
Thornton ‘Turner garditf Hart icpool ee saved 
4° UPhree Sisters Ficter Smith Quebec Lerwick Now foundtand “cht. ¢ 
Thule Leraick Fordyee Liverpool Ssainey ‘Table Way cs 
25. rafalyar ae Kanter Neweastle | Arbroath min down ce 
rotter bs —_— —__-_—— ree Scotland Nov. 15, ¢ 8.* 
Iwo Friends Spev fare =o iN. Branswick! Baabadoes Oct. cs 
w o Partuers Tobye Hull North Sea 
Venus {Loudon Caberaltar Channel 
ye lee steamer Pees - Hew, on Aug. |fromtiambler |from Gaaibix 
Weston up” urponed an Water lo 
Wicklow pH ease pened: aban Lanlon ler ta Shipwash 
Will's Increaee “4 —— Belfast New York abandoned 
Will Ritchie Rodgers | as 
ae Pe a a 





Wirt Nicor.- -Sunday afternoon a large Bast Indiaman, called 
the William Nicol, was towed into the St. Katharine docks, shortly 
after which four of the crew, apparently in a dying state, were placed 
in a hackney coach, and conveyed to the house of Mrs. Reay, Queen's 
Head-alley, Wapping, where they were put to bed. About an hour 
afterwards one of the men, named John Muszrave, a sailmaker, sixty- 
one years of age, breathed his last. Inthe course of the next half hour 
another of the men. named Frederick West, the boatswain of the 
William Nicol, aged forty-two, expired. Mr. Retson, a surgeon, was 
promptly sent for, and administered some medicine to the other two 
men, who are now considered out of danger. ‘There are, at the present 
time, two men on board the ship in too dangerous a condition to be re- 
moved, their death being hourly expected. Another of the seaman who 
was removed from the ship expired at a house in East Smithfield, on 
Monday morning. The William Nicol is a large ship of about five 
hundred tons’ burden. She sailed from Calcutta about five months 
ago, having sixteen hands on board, but such was the mortality during 
the voyage, that when the ship touched at Deal there were only three 
persons on board capable of working, all the rest being either dead or 
disabled through illness. Accordingly fresh hands were obliged to be 
shipped at Deal to bring the vessel intothe river. It was said the men 
died of cholera, but the real cause of death is stated to be scurvy, which 
the survivors attribute to the extreme saltness of the provisions on which 
they were fed during the homeward voyage. The affair has created a 
great sensation at the east end of the metropolis. The St. Katharine 
docks’ authorities have been greatly censured for allowing the William 
Nichol to enter the dock, as it was generally supposed she was infected 
with the cholera, as it was known that that dreadful scourge was raging 
in the Fast Indies when the vessel left Calcutta. It is expected that a 

- coroner's inquest will be held on the bodies of the decea-ed. 
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TABLE LII. 


For reducing Lubeck Feet to English, and English Feet to Lubeck. 


1 Lubeck Foot 9547432118 English Feet. 


1 English Foot 0-47402043 Lubeck Feet. /- ia avy 
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5s xnglish feet Lub cek fees! bt lnglish feet}Lubcck feet: & vB, | English fect) Lubeckfce 
as and an 22 and and as aod ang t 
o.2 | Decimal Decimal es Decimal | Decimal v. Decima } Decimal 
4¥ parts. parst. 4 z paris parts, | 3 parts. parts- 
as stg aa 
1 0°955 1047 | 40 | 38°190 | 41°896 76-126 82°745 
2 1°909 2°095 | 41 | 39°]ld4 | 42°943 76°379 83°792 
3 2°864 3-142 | 42 | 40°089 | 43°991 77°334 841°840 
4 3°819 4°190 | 43 | 41°054 | 45°038 78°289 85°887 
5 4°774 §’°237 | 44 | 42°009 | 46°086 79°244 86°934 
6 5°728 6:284 | 45 | 42°963 | 47°133 80-198 87-982 
7 6-683 7°332 | 46 | 43°918 | 48°180 81-153 89°028 
8 7°638 8°379 | 47 | 44°873 | 49°228 82-108 90°077 
9 8-593 9:427 | 48 | 45°828 | 50°275 83-063 91°124 
9547 } 10-474 46°782 | 51°323 84°017 92°171 
10°502 11°521 47°737 | 52°370 84°972 93°219 
11°457 | 12-569 48°692 | 53'418 85-927 94°266 
12-412 | 13-616 49°647 | 54°465 86°882 95°314 
13°366 14°664 50°60] 55°512 87°836 96°361 
14°321 15°711 51°556 | 56°560 88-791 97-408 
15°276 16°758 §2°611 57-607 89-746 98°456 
16°23] 17°806 53°466 | 58°655 90°701 99°503 
17-7185 | 18°853 54°420 | 59°702 91°665 | 100.55} 
18-140 | 19-901 55°375 | 60°749 %2°610 | 101-598 
19-095 | 20:948 56°330 | 61°797 93°565 | 102°645 
20°050 | 21°995 57°285 | 62°844 94°520 | 103°693 
21°004 | 23°043 §8°239 | 63°892 95°474 | ,04°740 
21-959 | 24-090 69°194 | 64°939 143-211 | 157-110 
22°914 | 25-138 60°149 | 65°986 190-949 | 909-480 
23°869 | 26°185 61°104 | 67°034 238°686 | 261-85] 
24°823 | 27°232 62°058 | 68°081 286°423 | 314°221 
25°788 | 28-280 63-013 | 68°129 334°160 | 366°591 
26°733 | 29-327 63°968 | 69°176 381°897 | 418°961 
27°698 | 30°375 64°923 | 71°223 429°634 | 471°331 
28°642 | 31°422 65°887 72°271 477°372 | 523°701 
29°597 | 32°469 66°832 | 73°318 §25°109 | 576-071 
30°552 | 33°517 67°787 74°366 §72°816 | g28°441 
31°507 | 34°564 68-742 | 75°413 620°583 | 580-819 
32°461 35°612 69°696 | 76°460 668°320 | 733-181 
33°416 | 33-659 70-051 77°508 716°157 | 785°552 
34°371 37-706 71-606 | 78°555 763°795 | 837.922 
35°325 | 38-754 72°560 | 79°603 8117532 | g90°292 
36°280 | 39-801 73°515 | 80°650 RH9°269 | gd2°662 
37°235-) dO-R49 74°470 | 81.697 9644°753 11 (457402 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Comparative amount of custom duties received at the principal ports 


in the United Kingdom, during the years 1836-7-8: --- 


1836. 1837. 1838. 
Hendon 12,156,2792. 11,188,0362. 11,254,734 
Liverpool 4,450f426 4,351,496 4,458,621 
Bristol 1,112,812 1,154,817 1,169,554 
Dublin 898,630 859,758 850,932 
Hull 801,628 741,60 738,432 
Glasgow 289,702 394,152 403,904 
Greenock 374,467 380,703 417,672 
Belfast 366,718 324,869 316,175 
Newcastle 307,274 413,796 379,360 
Cork 230,904 221,410 237,117 
Gloucester 166,187 132,879 138,093 
Waterford 137,126 146,669 151,283 


The above statement is compiled from the latest official sources that 
have been published. 

Dunoexess Licnt.—The directors of the Trinity House intend to 
place another row of lamps in the lighthouse as an addition to the pre- 
sent ones, which will increase the brilliancy of the light, and assist the 
mariners in avoiding the dangers of the coast in stormy nights. The 
lighthouse has been much improved by the present proprietors.—Globe. 

Mehemet Ali, in compliance with the desire of the Royal Society of 
London, had ordered the construction of an observatory, for the meteor- 
ological and magnetical experiments intended to complete the series of 
observations about to be made under the auspices of that learned body 
in different parts of the globe. Mr. Lambert, Director of the School of 
Civil Engineering at Cairo, was to be charged with those observations. 
The Pasha had ordered the necessary instruments and materials from 
London, and the observatory was to be erected in the Island of Boulac, 
which is contiguous to the school. 

SwHoaL Triripap.---Nov. 6. Captain Ross, of the brigantine Dela- 
ware, from Charleston, arrived here on the 23d September, reports that 
on the 16th September, in the observed latitude 10 deg. 48 min. N., at 
noon, struck soundings in 37 fathoms, with shells and sandy bottom, 
steering south at 3 p.m., passed over a rocky bank, having 5, 7, and 10 
fathoms, and that he saw the bottom quite plain; from the distance 
run should suppose the true latitude of the shallow part of the bank 10 
deg. 37 min., and longitude by chronometer 60 deg. 3 min. W.; 3 at 
past 3 p.m. had 70 fathoms water.---Ship. Gaz., No. 252. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Beacon, surveying vessel ;— Assistant Surgeon, D. J. R. Robinson. Eruierg 
PHON, 80,—Lteulenant, F.S. M‘Gregor. Menxsow, 72, Midshipmen,—C. Wake, 
I. A. B. Crawford. Bronpe, 42,— Lieutenant, G. H. Coulson, A. H. Ingram ; 
Master, H.N.'‘Vhomas ; Surgeon, G. H. Brown; Aate, J. F.C. Hamilton, J. B. 
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Me 


Christopher, G. Walker, A. Anderson, W.R. Rolland; Master's Assistrnt, C. 
Fox; Assistant Surgeon, J.S. Stanley; Midshipman, C. F. Coventry; Mid- 
shipmen, Hon. O. Lambert, C. F. Coventry ; Clerk, Mr. T. Sidney ; Volunteer, 
1st Class, R. Purvis. Britannia, 120,—desistant Sergeons, A. Mitchell, M.D., 
J. Dunbar; Captain, J. W. Montague; Afute, W. FE. Bate. Burisx, 3,—Liter- 
tenant Commander, W. Armitage. Corst Guarp,—Commender, T. V. Watkins 
at Pembroke, E. B. Westbrook at Bridlington ; Mates, H. B. Gray, R. J. Be- 
vians, J.S. W. Grandy, J. A. Pritchard. Crescent, Receiving Ship at Rio 
Janeiro,— Lieut.-Commander, M. Donellan. Cyctiors, Steam vessel,—Captain, 
H. T. Austen; Lieutenant, J.Greenfell; Purser, J. Pinhorn. Exce,rent,— 
Mates, A. Wilmshurst, G. Briggs. Fantome, 16,—Lieufenants, W. T. Cooper, 
W. Clayton; Master, T. R. Lord; Clerk, G.S. Singer. Gances, 84,—Lteu- 
tenant, C. H. Hamilton. Goraon, Steain vessel,—Afate, J. Maling. Harre- 
auin, 16,—Purser (assistant), Smedman. Hascar Hospitar,— Assistant Sur- 
geons, T. Denvir, 'T. Hart, A. Mitchell, M.D.; Second Surgeon and Lecturer, 
J. Liddell ; Junior Surgeon, J. Allen. Hyona, Steam vessel,—JLieuteuants, 3. 
Fitz James, N. Morway. Matta Ffospital,—Surgeon, W. Martin (b) Metvitve, 
72,—Assistant Surgean, W.'T. Rgers Nimeop, 20,—Commander, C. A. Bar- 
low; Lieutenant, J. Fox; Master, J.Cater; Surgeon, W. Hamilton; Purser, 
F. Siddall; .4ssistant Surgeon, J. 8. Davidson; Clerk, H. H. Gilbert. Pex- 
BROBE, 74,—Lieutenant, C, B. Warren. Pique, 36,—Lieutenants, H. P. Galw: y, 
J. Fellowes; Afuster, J. C. Barlow; Assistant Surgeon, A. D. Milne. Ponis- 
moutH Docks,—Surgeon, J. Mason. Pyrapes, 18,—Commander, T. V. Anson. 
Presipent, 50,—Lieutenants, N.S. Knott; N.H. Pipon. Prometrneus, Steam 
vessel,— Surgeon, F. Le Grande; Clerk in Chief, H. f. Sutherland. Revence, 
76,—Lieutenant, H. D. Rogers; Afaster’s Assistant, J. Thomas; Purser, B. 
Jennings; Midshipman, G. A. Seale; Clerk, R. Simmonds. Rooney, 72,— 
Assistant Surgeon, J. Forbes. Sea-rrowrn, 4,—AMate, E. E. Turnour. Spirrire, 
Steam vessel,—Lieufenant Com., R. Currie. San Joser, 110,—Lieut., J. P. 
Wells. ‘I'yne, 26,—Purser (assistant), J. Lyall. Wanpener, 16,— Commander, 
Hon. J. Denman; Lieutenant, T. Chaloner; Surgeon, J. W. Elliott; Purser 
J. M. Jeffrey; Mate, T. E. Symonds. Weazie,—.dssistant Surgeon, D. Ritchie ; 
Secretary, Benjamin Chimmo, Esq., Purser, R.N., to be Secretary to Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington; Lieutenant, Charles Foreman Brown, (sou of the late 
Admiral Brown. who died in command on the Jamaica station) to be Flag- 
Lieutenant to Admiral Sir E. aula ee Wititiam AND Mary,—/urser, ”, 
Luther. Muipsuipmen passen For Lievtenants,—R. M. E. M‘Leod, Cold. ; 
W.R. G. Johnson, Coll.; A. W. J. Heath, Coll.; A. R. Ryder, Coll; KE. A. 
Inglefield, Coll, Navan Instructors,—A. A. Bridgmen, R. Oram. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 
> AT HOME, 


_ ZEtna, 6, Lt. Com. J. Wilson, 20th Dee. arrived at Woolwich. Andromache, 
26, Captain R. J. Baynes, 14th Dec. arnved at Portsmouth. Blenheim, 72, 
Captain Sir H. Stenhouse, K.C.H., 12th Dec. arrived at Portsmouth ; 14th int. 
harbour. Bozer, St, V. Dec. arrived at Sheerness. Fairy, Sur V., Captain W. 
Hewett, 11th Dec., arrived at Woolwich from North Seasurvey. Alastiff, SurV,, 
Mr. G. Thomas, Dec., arrived at Woclwich, from survey of Orkneys. Haven, 
4, Lieut. D. Mapleton, Falmouth. Zalavera, 74, 1Uth Dec. arrived at Ply- 
mouth. ) 

Art PortsmoutH,—Britannia, Excellent, Picue, Victory, Royal George 
Blenheim, Rover, Messenger. At Purwourn,—Nimrod. Pylades, Talavera 
Impregnable, San Josef, Carron. At Suecaxess—Howe, Ocean, Cyclops: 
At Wootwicu.—William and Mary, Fairy, Mastiff, Etna. Lightuiny. Fire- 
brand, Meteor, 
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ABROAD, 


Acheron st, v., Lt.-com., A Kennedy, 4th Nov. arrived at Marseilles from 
Malta. -4corn, 16, Com. J. Adams, 14th November, left Malta for Gibraltar 
and England. Acton, 26, Captain R. Russell, 23rd September from Bueno 
Ayres. <Algerine, 10, Lieut.-com. T. H. Mason, 4th October, left Madras for 
Bombay. dlligator, 26, Captain Sir J. G. Bremer, K.C.H., Ist August, at 
Sidney. Basilisk, 6, Lieut.-com J. Russell, 3rd August, arrived at Callio from 
Islay, Beagle, st. v. Com. J. C. Wickham, (th June, arrived at P. Stevens 
Benbow, 72, Captain H. Steward, 10th Nov., arrived at Vourla. Blazer, st. v 
Lieut.-com. J. M. Vaugh, 30th November, at Malta. Buzzard, 3, Lieut,- 
com. C. Fitzgerald, 17th November at Bermuda. Calliope, 26, Capt. 8. Her- 
bett, 23rd September, at Monte Video. Childers, 16, Com. E. P. Halstead, 
29th Septenber Simons Bay. Cleopatra, 26, Captain J. Lushington, 17th 
November, at Bermuda. Clio, 16, Com. J. Freemantle, 9th October, left Rio. 
Confiance, st. v. Lieut-com. E. Stopford, 30th Nov, at Malta. Curaroa, 24, 
Captain J. Jones, 7th November, spoken in 27. N. 22. W. from Jamaica for 
Rio. Dee, st. v.. Com, J. Sherer, 22nd October, left Jamaica. Dido, 18, 
Captain L. Davies, 13th October, arrived Basikia B. from Smyrna. Donegal, 
78, Capt. J. Drake, 30th Nov, at Lisbon. Ldinburgh, 72, Captain W. Hen. 
derson K.H. 3rd November, arrived at Vourla. Lrelus, Captain J.C .Ross, 
20th Nov. arrived at Madeira. Favorite, 18, Com. W. C. Croker, 11th Oct, 
left Madras for Calcutta. Fawn, Lieut.-com. J. Foote, 10th October, arrived 
at Rio. Fly, 18, Com. G. Loch, 31st of August, at Valparaiso. Ganges, 84, 
Captain B. Reynolds, C. B. 18th October, arrived at Basikia B. from Smyrna. 
Grecian, 16, Com. W. Sinyth, 17th October, left Rio for R. Plate. Hecla, 
s., v. Lieut-com. J. B. Cragg October 25th, arrived at Jamaica from Barba- 
dos. Herald, 26, Captain J. Nias, 29th July, left Sydney for China. Termes. 
st. v. lieut.-com. W. S. Blount. 30th Nov., arrived at Malta. S/ornet, 6, 
Lieut.-com. R. B. Miller, 22nd October, left Jamaica for Chagres. Hydra, 
st. v. Com. A. W. Milward, Nov. 10, arrived at Malta. Jmplacabie, 74, Capt. 
E. Harvey, 18th October, arrived at Basikia B. from Smyrna. Jnconstant, 36 
Captain D. Pring, 9th October, left Jamaica for Vera Cruz. Larne, 18, Com, 
P. Blake, 6th October, left Madras for Bombay. Je/cidie, 72, Captain Hon. 
R. S. Dundas, 29th Sept. Simons B. A/inden,, 72, Captain A. R. Sharpe: C.B 
30th Nov. at Malta. AModeste, 18, Com. H. Evres, 29th Sept. Simons B- 
Orestes, 18, Com. P. Hambley, 23rd September at Monte Video. elorus, 16. 
Atct.-com. A. J. Kuper, 29th July, left Sydney for Port Essington. Pem-, 
broke, 72, Captain F. Moresby, C.B., 80th Nov. at Malta. /’//of, 16, Com. G 
Ramsay, 17th Oct., Bermuda. Powerful, 84. Capt. C. Napier, C. B., 18th Oct 
arrived Basikia, B. from Sinyrna. President, 50, Capt. J. Scott, arrived a 
Callao from Valpara‘so. acer, 16, Com. G. Byng, 10:h October, arrived a 
Barbados. Revenge, 76, Captain Hon. W. Waldegrave, (a) 2nd Dec., left 
Portsmouth for ‘Vagus. Rhadamanthus, st.v. Com. A. Wakeheld, 30th Nev. 
at Malta. over, 18, Com. T. W. Symonds, 20th October at Vera Cruz, Su- 
marang, 26, Captain Broughton, 3lst August, at Valparaiso. Satellite, 18, 
Com. J, Robb, 18th Oct., 32, arrived at Jamaica, from Barbados, Scorpion, 
st. v. 30th November at Malta. Serpent,, 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 17th Nov. 
at Bermuda. Skiyyjack, 5, Lieut, Com. H. Wright, 21st Oct, 39, arrived at Ja. 
maica from Carthagena. error, Com.R. Crozier, 20th Oct. arrived at Ma- 
deira. Tribune, 24, Captain C. H. Williams, 28th November, driven on shore 
- at Tarragonain a hurricane. Vanguard, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, C. B. 18th 

Getober, arrived at Basikia, B, from Smyrna. Vestal 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 
13th Oct. left Trinilad. Volcano, st. v., Lieut.-Com. J. West, 14th November 
arrived at Malta. Weazle, 10, Liett.-com., J. Simpson (a) 14th Nov., left 
Malta fur Corfu, Wellesley, 72, Capt. T. Maitland, 6th September left Madras 
for bombay. Winchester, 50. Capt. J. Perker, 214th November at Bermuda. 


BIRTHS, 


Births. 


'ith inst. the lady of Lieutenant Jones, 

- N., of H.M. cutter Defence, of a son. 

At:Lyme Regis, on 9th instant, the lady 
of Commander Samuel Mercer, R.N., of 
a daughter 

The lady of Captain Horatio T. Austin, 
R.N. of a son. 

_At Bray, the residence of her father 
sir S. S. Hutchinson bart, the lady of the 
Hon. Koote Hely Hutchinson, Capt.R.N., 
of a son. 

At Titchfield, on the Ist Dec. the lady 
of captain Anderson, R.N., of a daughter 

At Holyhead, Isle of Anglesea, North 
Wales, on the 9th Dee, the lady of Gam- 
bier Charles Becher, Esq. late of St. 
Mary’s, Southampton, of a son 

The lady of Mr. Brenan, surgeon of 
H.M.S. Romney, of a daughter 


Marriages. 


On 4th instant, at St. Pancras, G. Slvt.h 
Fsq. to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Mr. 
G. Hummerston, and niece of the late 
Admiral Scott of Southampton 

At Lyme Regis, S. Knott, Esq., R.N., 
grandson of Major Knott, to Jane, second 
-danghter of J. Drayton, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Richard Verity, M.D., of Dean Lodge, 
near Kimbolton, to Susan, daughter of 
Admiral Sir H. Baynton. 

At Dover, Mr. J. M. Boxer, R.N., to 
Miss Elizabeth Kingston, of Deal. 

At St. Clement’s, M. Garnier Esq., 
to Harriet Jane, daugbter of Capt. Tho- 
mas, R.N., and niece of Colonel Morgan. 

At Iver, Bucks, on the 30th October, 
Lieut. H. Rice, R.N., to Miss Ann 
Berry of Chawton, near Alton, Hants. 

At Bangor, Vice-Admiral Lloyd, of 
Tregavan, Anglesea, to Ellen, daughter 
of the late T. Roberts, Eaq. 

At Bath, R. H. Douglas, Esq., son of 
Commodore Douglas, and grandson of the 
late Admiral R. Douglas, to Mary Selina, 
daughter of Capt. R Langslow, of Hatton, 
Middlesex. 

At Budock Church, on the 3d. Dec. 
Charles, William, eldest son of Captain 
Pengelly, R. N. of Truro, to Margaret, 
only surviving child of the late Captain 
Wiliam Rogers, of ihe Holyhead station 

At Heavitree, Deven,on the 10th Dec., 
Thomas Pittman Haffner, Esq., to Char- 
Intte Rachel, daughter of the late Lieut. 
W.Jillam Henry Whittle, R.N 

At Ahmedabad, on 29th Augusr, H. R. 
Stracy, Esq., to Barbary Elizabeth Ro- 
bertson, eldest daughter of Capt J. B. 
Robertson, R. N. 

Ou 26th Nov, Rev. T. D. H. Wilson, 
second son of the late Admiral Wilson, 
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to Barbara, e’dest daughter of the late J. 
Hales, Esq. 

On the 29th November, J. F. Berwick. 
M.D., to Eliza, second daaghter of the 
late Captain Porteous, R. uv. 


Deaths. 


At Bathurst, on the 17th September 
last, Major W. Mackie, lieut.-governcr 
of the settlements on the Gambia. 

f 30th, ult, at Brixton, Harriet, wife of 
Captain Thomas Warrand, R.N., in her 
50th year. 

At Wareham, suddenly, Admiral 
Joseph Hanwell, aged 79 years. He wis 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral cn 
the! 9th July, 1821], and became ari A: - 
miral of the Blue on the coronation of 
her present Majesty. 

On the first inst., at the Royal Mar‘ne 
Infirmary, Woslwice, J. Rankin, Ex, 
M.D., Surgeon R.N. 

At Sierra Leone of Fever, in Aug -t 
iast, Mr. AL. Panchen, master, K.N., 
lute of H.M.B. Forester, second son of 
the late Mr. John Panchen, master R.N. 
aged 26 years. 

Ht Edinburgh, Mrs. Stewart, relict of 
Rear Admiral Wm. Duddingston. 

At Worcester, Anna, wife of Captain 
G. Williams, Royal Engineers, 

At Devenport, on 2nd inst., John Col- 
lings, Esq., purser RN (1804), abed 57. 

Lately, on board H.MS. President, 
T. Gliddon, Esq, purser (1808) 

At Wareham, very suddenly, Admiral | 
Joseph Anwell, aged 80 

Nov. 22, near Boulogne, Lieut. James 
Tuson, R. N. aged 40. 

June 16, at Sydney, N..N.W., J. J. 
Cory, Esq. Lieut. R.N. 

At Park Terrace, Gaeenwich, on the 
18thinst., Mary, relict of CharlesDuncan, 
Esq. R.N.; her life was one of true piety 
and benevolence. 

At Cork, Elizabeth, widow of Lt. A. 
Herbert, R.N. 

At his residence, Royal Crescent, Bath, 
on the 12th instant, after a long illness, 
admiral Sir Willam Hargood, G.C,B and 
G.C.H. 

Nov. 18, at his residence, Grand Pa- 
rade, Brighton, Robert Rolles, esq. Vice- 
admiral of the Red, aged 75 years 

At West Lulwnrth, Dorseti Lieut. . 
Nicholas Gould, royal navy, aged 55 
At Fareham,on the 10th December, after 
a long illness, Anne, fourth daughter of 
the late Vice-admiral Francis Parry 

On the 4th December, at Islington, 
Captain Richard Dorrill§ of the royal navy 
aged 84 years 

On the 15th November, at his resi- 
dence, in Laurence-place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Captain Innes, royal navy 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
From the 21st of November, to the 20th Decembex, 1839. 
kt at Croem’s Hill, Greenwhich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory 
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Novemper—mean height of the barome er-—29-679 inches : mean temperature—- 


46°0 degrees : Depth of Rain failen- —4i0 inche~. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The letter from the General Palmer and that of Mr. R.C. Allan have this. 
moment reached us.” 
“Mr. Stutchbury in our next.” : 
“ Having been obliged to send Mr. Harris 8 paper in eels to Mr. Sturgeon to the 
bai before revised by that gentleman the reader is requested to make in it the fol- 
owing corrections.” i 
CORR*CTIONS IN THE PLATE. 


Put in letter r in fig. 3 to atrength rod. In fig. 4 letters ‘mc are misplaced, they _ 


should be as in all the others. Put in Jetter K to the instruetor, fig. 3. Put in 
letter c in in fig. 5as in the other figures. Page 11, 12th line frm the bottom, in- 
sirt 8 at commencement of the paragraph. 2nd line from the bottom, read de- 
creased or destroyed, by connecting J with the ground, instead of decr eased J, &e. 
Page 12, 6th Jine from the top insert 9 at commencement. of the paragraph, Page 
16, 16th line from the top—for conductors read conditions. page 16, 16th line from 
the hottom—for discharge read discharger. 

‘Mr. Tawse’s subject is a sufficient passport for his letter to our pages, 

- We have not room to spare for “Mr. Eicke’s” communication. It will be returned 
to him at 21, Poultry. 

Thanks to “ slercator? for his services ; they will be available im that way. 


| ane t 
Hext, Printer, Lower Street, Istington. 
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THE COAST OF MEXICO IN THE PACIFIC.® 


Notes on Huamilulu—Rosario—Tehuantepec. By Merchant-Captain P. Masters 
of Liverpool. 


From the island of Tangolotangola to the bay of Rosario there are 
several small headlands, which do not project much beyond the general 
line of coast, with the exception of Morro de las Salinas de Rosario. 
Most of them have a steep cliff facing the sea, with fine sandy beaches 
between them; at the back of which are scattered a few small trees and 
bushes, the land rising in very irregular shaped hills towards the Cor- 
dilleras. Abreast of the beaches between the heads, I found the anchor- 
age quite clear, and when in from nine to twelve fathoms water, the dis- 
tance off shore is about a mile, with sandy bottom. 

The west side of the Bay of Rosario is formed by the Morro de las 
Salinas de Rosario, and is in lat. 15° 60’ 25” N., long. 96° 2’ W., by 
four sets of lunars taken EK. and W. of the moon. It projects about a 
mile beyond the line of coast. On its western side is a beach four or 
five miles in length to the next head. When abreast of Morro de las 
Salinas it appears like an island with two large rocks abreast of its 
eastern and western part; but the whole is connected to the main. 
What appears to be the eastern rock, is a broken rocky head, about 
160 feet high. The western is about half the elevation. Both these 
heads terminate with a broken cliff; the tops of them are bare, and of 
greyish colour; the lower part is quite black, caused by the sea washing 
against them. Between these heads is a small sandy bay, which is at 
the foot of the Morro, and rises gradually from the beach to the top of 
the hill, and is about 180 to 200 feet high. It has a few straggling 
bushes on if, but its general appearance is very barren. The beach of 
Rosario is ten miles long from Morro de las Salinas to Morro de la 
Laguna Grande, which is its eastern extremity. About half the dis- 
tance between the Morros, is a rock on the beach, about forty feet high, 
and nearly the same diameter at spring tides. The water flows round 
it. 

* Concluded from p. 809 of our last Volume. 
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During the time of our lying in the Bay of Rosario, which was from 
the 12th of February to the Ist of April, we had three smart northers- 
These came on at the full and change of the moon. At this time the 
surf runs very heavy on the beach. Our boat was capsized several 
times whilst we lay here, in landing and coming off. At times the 
sea broke very heavily in all parts of the bay, that is on the beach. I 
was caught on shore, a few days after arriving here, during the first 
norther, which came on suddenly with a parching hot wind. A cross 
confused sea hove in from the south and north-east. The wind must 
have blown’strong out in the gulf, from the same direction, and though 
it blew very heavily for three days, with the wind at times to the west- 
ward of north, the sea kept up until some time after the norther had 
ceased blowing. This is not generally the case, for a strong norther, 
(and in particular if it veers into N.N.W..,) beats the sea down, at which 
time landing is attended with little, or no risk, which was the ease 
when we had the last two northers. I was informed (and judging from 
appearances I think correctly,) that very often when the wind is in N, 
or N.N.W. close in shore, it is N.E. in the offing, which makes it im- 
possible to land on the coast. I remarked whilst lying here, at the full 
and change of the moon, when no norther was blowing, that although 
the surf ran so high that no boat could land, the vessel lay without any 
motion. We were moored less than 300 fathoms from the shore. 
The surf appeared not to be caused by 2 swell rolling in, and agitating 
the sea at the surface, but to rise from below, and without any apparent 
cause, as we had light winds and fine weather the most of the time we 
lay here. On another occasion I was. caught on shore with a boat's 
crew for three days. In attempting to get off to the ship, the boat was 
capsized and stove. It was then, and had been for a week previous, 
mearly acalm. The heavy ground swell invariably hove in from the 
S.S.W. We fortunately escaped from this beach without losing any of 
our people, which was more than I expected, having had three laid up 
at different times, who were saved from being drowned by a mere 
chance. : 

Had our cargo been shipped off from the western part of the bay, 
which is well sheltered from the south-western swell by the Morro de 
‘las Salinas, we should have been loaded in one-third the time. It 
is intended, bythe parties who are cutting the wood, to take the next 
cargo there. The place where our cargo was piled was at the most ex- 
posed part of the beach. It was three miles and a half to the eastward 
of the Morro de las Salinas, and was open to every swell. Our only 
hope of getting the cargo off, was by meoring our long boat outside the 
surf, and having a messenger passed from her to the shore. A capstan 
was fixed on the beach, which hove off the wood as it was made fast to 
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the messenger from the long boat, aud we had two small canoes which 
brought it to the ship. 

In the event of a vessel coming here, or any other part of the coast 
to load, (excepting at the port of Acapulco,) the great expense of getting 
the cargo off should be considered. The whole of our cargo was little 
less than ninety tons, equal to about 235 tons measurement o* 40 feet. 
it cost the shipper upwards of 8000 dollars, and if the labour of getting 
the cargo off had fallen on the ship it would have cost a great deal 
more; for independent of the deficiency of system and energy on the 
part of the people who sell the wood, working people cannot always be 
got, even by themselves, who are well known; so that a stranger would | 
stand but a poor chance of getting any work done, the Indians are s 
idle. | 

The nearest habitation to the part of the bay which we loaded at 
was the Hacienda de Rosario, about two leagues off. But it scarcely 
deserved the name of a Rancha, yet this was where my consignees lived. 
In consequence of a little chapel being built there, dedicated to the 
Virgin, in which mass is said once or twice a year, it has the title of 
Hacienda. The dwelling-house is built by a few poles driven into the 
ground, and it is thatched with palm leaves. About one-half of it was 
enclosed by the same material, the remainder was left open for the free 
circulation of air: in the dry season this was very comfortable. There 
were three other large sheds covered merely with a palm leaf across. 

The land is poor, and the soj] is very thin, at a trifling elevation 
above the coast, and also very rocky. The low land is well covered with 
‘trees, and in places appears to be fertile; as there had been no rain every 
thing was parched up. The Nicaragua, or Brazil wood does not grow 
on land which is fit for cultivation; It is mostly found where the soil is 
very thin, and where the ground is rocky, and at anelevation not more 
than four hundred feet above the level of the sea; at least such was the 
case here. | 

About five leagues, in a north-easterly direction from the Hacienda 
de Rosario, is the India town of Huamilulu, from which we got a few 
supplies. I expected on our arrival here, that every thing could be 
procured that we wanted. It is true that we had promises enough, 
not only from the Indians, but also from the parties who loaded the ves- 
sel. As tothe Indians about here, that is those from the towns of Hu- 
amilulu and Ystapa, they eare not how little they work: I mean the 
male portion of the population; but the women are seldom idle; the 
chief part of the labour is done by them, Almost every family has a 
piece of ground, where sufficient corn is raised to last them the year, 
lt wants but little labour, and a small quantity of sugar cane is also 
grown here, but not sufficient for their own consumption. Although 
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near Huamilulu is a rich black loam, I should think it capable of rais- 
ing almost anything which grows within the tropics. I only saw a 
few patches cultivated. Many of the inhabitants are very well off: 
their chief riches consist in cattle, of which there are a great number 
in the woods. Twice a year they are all collected ; or, as many as they 
can get, when each owner marks his own beast. This occasion is con- 
sidered a great feast with them, and men, women, and children come 
out of the village to assist in driving the cattle intoan enclosure. There 
is abundance of food, &c. provided on these occasions, which are finished 
in the evening with sports peculiar to themselves. These holidays last 
about a week each. . 

The Indians do not make much use of animal food; not but what 
they are fond of it, when it is cost free. Those we had to work on 
board gave a convincing proof of it. On shore, their chief food is the tor- 
tilla, (cakes of Indian corn,) and Indian meal mixed with water. On 
shore there were several at different times, which came from the Cordil- 
leras to work; and, as they had to find their own food, each came loaded 
with tortillas and Indian corn. When this is nearly expended they 
receive their wages and return to their homes for a fresh supply : many 
of them come from villages twenty leagues off. This race of Indians are 
greatly to be preferred to those of Huamilulu, and, although they are 
of the same origin, and their language and dress precisely the same. 
They are very reserved in their manner, even among themselves. The 
dress of these Indians, and also those of Huamilulu, is a large broad- 
rimmed felt hat, leather calcons, (breeches,) a short shirt, not reaching 
to the waistband, leaving a part of the body exposed, and sandals of raw 
hide. I did not see shoes, except amongst the rich, who dress a little 
more in the Spanish style, particularly on the feast days. The womens’ 
dress consists of a piece of common blue check, of a large pattern, folded 
round them just above the hips. Isaw numbers on a feast day, who had 
nothing more on them; but in general, they wear a sort of chemise 
which barely covers their breast, leaving part of the body naked, in the 
same manner as the men. Their hair is made up into two braids, with 
the ends fastened together, and brought up round the head in the form of 
a chaplet. Wild flowers are sometimes added, or a piece of bright 
coloured silk. My consignee informed me that he had seen them orna- 
ment their hair with the fire-fly,* which must have a very fine eflect 
after sunset; but, with all their ornaments, I did not see one whose 
hair was not done up in a slovenly manner. ‘The men are, with very 
few exceptions, quite slight, and about five feet three inches in height; 
the women are generally rcbust, which is probably owing to their have 


* This custom scems to be peculiar to the Mexicans. 
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ing exercise. Their complexion is a dark copper colour. I saw two 
or three women at Huamilulu with features rather passable; but gene- 
rally, they have pretty decent-sized mouths, and high cheek bones, but 
scarcely any that has not well-formed limbs. The Indians of Tehu- 
antepec, are a better looking race, their features nearly approaching the 
European and almost as fair: their language is very different from that 
of Huamilulu; it is quite harmonious. With regard to the liquid 
sounds, it resembles the Spanish, though decidedly it is a language 
quite different. The dress of the Indians of Tehuantepec is similar to 
the peop!e of Huamilulu; but, at the town of Tehuantepec, I was in- 
formed, their dress is often very expensive, on account of so many orna- 
ments that are used. AsI saw none of their gala suits I can say. no- 
thing about it. Although the distance from Huamilulu to Tehuantepec 
is not more than fifteen leagues, and there are villages a great deal 
nearer, yet, I think there cannot be the least doubt, but that they are 
of different origin. The manner in which a Iuamilulu Indian would 
pronounce the word “ Tehuantepec,” for instance, is this: each syllable 
is pronounced in a middling uncouth manner, until the p is on the lip, 
in order to pronounce the last syllable; then he finishes with a sound 
as near as possible like a person who has the hiccough; whereas, the 
Tehuantepec Indian finishes the ‘‘e” of “pec” as if it were a “ pee.” 
The town of Huamilulu is a straggling built place, the houses all of 
raud, and thatched with the palm leaf: it is situated in a large valley, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, with timber growing nearly to their sum- 
mits. The road to it, from the westward, is through a narrow pass, 
through which also runs a small river. In the rainy season it must be 
often impassible, as the bed of the river is nearly as high as the road. 
This is about a league and a half from Huamilulu. The mountains 
rise, on each side, almost perpendicularly, upwards of a thousand feet: 
On the eastern side of this pass is a celebrated cave, in which the In- 
dians formerly had a god, who it appears, was in great repute among 
thein. Previous to the conquest, the people from all the country round, 
came here to worship him. I attempted to get into the cave; but, as it 
was stopped up with large stones, and a complete thicket had grown up 
round it, which would have taken some time to clear away, I gave it 
up. ‘Theentrance, as well as could be made out, is very small, and now 
has a few crosses stuck up in frontofit. It issaid that the cave is very 
Jarge inside. From this place, towards. Huamilulu, the scenery im- 
proves, and as the road is, in parts, well elevated above the bottom of 
the valley, there are some very good views of the river of Ayuta, though 
now a small stream, which we had to cross several times. This river 
skirts the town of Huamilulu, which it supplies with water, I saw 
several fish in the stream, but all of a small size. In the dry season 
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this river is lost in its sandy bed, before it reaches the coast, after pass 
ing through the village of Ystapa, which is to the south-westward of 
Huamilulu about two leagues and a half, and situated in another val- 
ley. In this season of the year it lad a very arid appearance. The 
population of Huamilulu is about 1,200. Ystapa contains about 7CO, 
or 800. The chief part of their riches consist of cattl:; as to come 
merce, there is not even the sign of any among them. I saw one shop 
in Huamilulu, with a simall quantity of European goods in it, the 
whole worth of which would not exceed 400 dollars. It was considered 
the best stocked in the place. A sort of bad rum was sold there also, 
at a very Ligh price. This belonged to the party who were loading the 
brig. ‘The men have a great deal of low cunning with them; but the 
women are more frank in their manners. It isarare thing to see them 
either dirty in their persons or clothing : they are very fond of bathing. 
With regard to civilization I do not think they have advanced much ; 
the only good that the Spaniards did for them was, by introducing the 
Catholic Religion, which has put a stop to human sacrifices, if it does 
not prepare thein for the true one. - 

The day I was at Huamilulu happened to be a grand festival, which 
was also kept by their forefathers, previous to the conqucst. The rich 
inhabitants provide a large quantity of food; that is, tortillas and beef 
guisado, (stewed,) and every poor traveller that enters the town on that, 
and the two following days, is supplied with a large quantity of each. 
I saw several instances of this. Every widow has also a large quantity 
given to her, in proportion tothe number of her family. The diversion 
of the young men, during the day, is, to chair every man they can 
catch, not excepting the Gente grande as they call their Alcalde, &c. I 
entered the town just in time to see the commencement of it. Every 
one was dressed out in his best. The two first were the Judge and 
Alcalde ; each had a tremendous large military cocked hat on, decked 
with a quantity of ribbon of the national colour, red, white, and green, 
The Padre Cura followed ; but these, and a few others, were only taken 
on four men’s shoulders, and carried round the n:arket place, where 
they had to deposit, with an old woman (who was standing ready te 
collect it,) a Midio real, value nearly three-pence. If this was not 
paid, (which seldom happened,) the poor wretch who was in the chair 
got delightfully soused with soap suds, of which she had a large sup- 
ply at hand for the occasion, This money (since they have become 
Chrisiians,) is set apart for the following Sunday, to pay the priest for 
giving them an extra mass. In chairing their companions they pass 
off a number of jokes on them, to the amusement of the spectators. Dis- 
turbances seldom take place on these occasions, as the authorities are 
Jookers up; and as spirituous liquors aye very dear and scarce, there 
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are but few instances of intoxication; not but that they are extremely 
fond of it. | 

I dined with the priest the day I was in town. He is an Indian, 
and had but lately been appointed to the curacy: he is a native of ano- 
ther part of the country, and was as great a stranger as myszIf to the 
customs, &c. of Hnamilulu. He treated me with great hospitality: he 
also sported his wine; but, as I knew it was a scarce article I did not 
prove it. One of our dishes, was a large iguana guisada, (a very favo- 
rite dish among the Indians, as he told me,) at first I thought it was a 
chicken, it was so white and tender, but when one of the fore paws 
stuck itself up in the dish, it put me too much in mind of an alligator 
to eat it with any great relish. 

The padre informed me, that he was curate of fourteen towns, and | 
had no one to assist him in his duties, and that the population of each 
averaged from 1,200 to 1,500. He visited each in its turn. The 
greatest part of the towns were several leagues from each other. This 
would take most of his time in riding from one place to the other, 
which it appeared he did; seldom remaining more than a day or two 
in each town. This could not be more than sufficient time to collect 
the loaves and fishes! 

After dinner several Indians came to kiss the hand of the padre 
cura: he told me he was an Indian, which was plainly to be seen; and 
that now they could be priests, and enjoy other situations of respecta- 
bility since the Spanish government in Mexico was overthrown. 

In the woods about Rosario I saw a number of very fine decr. 
It is said there are also a large quantity of tigers and wild boars, 
and if all that is said of them be true, they are very fierce, but I 
rather think the contrary, as no person that I spoke to on the 
subject, remembered any of their acquaintances being attacked by then. 
For my own part I saw none. The woods also abound with parrots, par- 
roqnets, macaws, and a number of other birds of most beautiful plumage. 
There were more doves than any other species. A few squirrels are 
caught occasionally. On the beach we saw a few snipes, curlews, and 
plovers; also an immense number of zapalates and pelicans. The peo- 
ple who were working about the cargo caught a number of iguanas, in 
one of which there were fifty-four eggs as large as those of pigeons. The 
price of a live ox is from five to six dollars: sheep are very scarce: 
indeed, I saw neither sheep, nor goats, whilst we lay here. Fowls 
are three dollars per dozen; turkeys are from six to eight reals each; 
rice and sugar (panache) are moderately reasonable. This is sent here 
from Tehuantepec and the neighbourhood. Plaintains and tamarinds 
are also cheap, and other things equally reasonable. The difficulty is 
to get it from the towns, although I employed a person to procure what 
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trifling supplies we were in want of, yet we came away short of mary 
things ; the constant excuse was, when desired to get the articles, which 
had been ordered, that they would be at the beach in a day or two. 

In the bay there is an immense quantity of fine large fish: we tried 
every method, without success, to catch them with hook and line. We 
caught a few messes with grains, but the most of them were caught by 
going in the boats after dark, and having a large torchlight in the 
bows of her, striking them as they came towards the light. A small 
scine would pay well for itself here, as there is plenty of salt to be had 
to cure them, from a lake about a mile from the beach, which is nearly 
dry. In April it had a crust of excellent salt over it, about six inches 
thick, and has a very pretty appearance. There are two guards sta- 
tioned here in the dry season, to prevent its being made use of, as it 
would injure the Government. Salt * is a Government monopoly; but 
nevertheless, the salt of Rosario is sold by the guards themselves. When 
the rain sets in the salt dissolves: the sea also breaks into it during 
heavy gales of wind, and fills the lake up, which again evaporates in 
the dry season. 

There was an immense number of rayas in the bay, commonly called 
by sailors devil-fish: these fish are very dangerous to the pearl divers. 
We struck several of them, but did not succeed in getting any on board. 
We killed one of them, but in hauling him alongside the harpoon drew. 
In coming from the shore one day, a very large one came under the 
fore part of the boat, and attempted to clasp her with its fins; it could 
not have been less than eight feet across, as the fins were above the gun- 
wale of the boat, and lifted her bows more than a foot out of the water. 
They make tremendous leaps at times, and allow the boat to approach 
quite wear, so that there is no difficulty in striking them. The raya 
we had alongside weighed not less than six hundred pounds. They 
ere said to be very good eating; their shape is very like the skate, ex- 
cepting that their tails are smaller. We saw several lobsters in the 
western part of the bay: they were most plentiful near the Morro de las 
Salinas. We tried severaLmethods to catch some, but without success. 

In addition to what has already been said about this part of the 
coast, it can be known by the low land at the back of the beach of Ro- 
sario. This runs in from one to two and a half leagues before there is 
much rise in it, and is thickly covered with trees. From north to north- 
west of Morro de las Salinas, nearly two leagues from the shore, the 
rising groind is formed by a number of small barren hillocks. From 
our anchorage where we loaded at, the following bearings were taken, 
lying in 9} fathoms water, sandy bottom. There are two large patches 
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of a whitish appearance, the farthest range of the Cordilleras, the 
eastern is also the lowest, and bore N. 594° W. The appearanee can- 
not be seen, unless from a little to the westward of Morro de las Salinas. 
This has every appearance of being a waterfall, and rises from the 
other patch in a N.W. direction at a about an angle of 45°. It issues 
from a small valley in the Cerro del Chonga. The highest point of 
this range has but a small elevation above it, and is covered with trees. 
The waterfall inclines towards the south, and can be. seen for several 
hundred feet descending before it is lost sight of amidst the forest 
below. Cerro de Zadan bore N. 89° W., and the extreme bluff of Morro 
de las Salinas, S. 35° W., three miles and a half. The eastern point 
well within the bearings, and Punta de la Laguna Grande, N. 71° E. 
six to seven miles, and rock on the beach, (already mentioned as forty 
feet high) N. 65° E., and the galena or shed, under which the cargo 
was piled, N. 26° W. half a mile; bearings by compass. 

_ At the western part of the bay are four palm trees close to the beach. 
The distance from the Morro de las Salinas is about half a mile, and 
between these trees and the Morro is a larger cluster of palms. Between 
these two clusters is at a]l times the best place to land, as a boat can 
beach here with comparative safety, when at every other part of the 
bay the sea runsvery heavy. At the neaps we found the place quite 
smooth, with the exception of a sea heaving in at about every ten or 
fifteen minutes; but it causes no risk to a boat, provided she is kept 
end on. | 

At the south-western part of the beach, and where a small pathway 
leads to cross the Morro de Salinas, close to the sea-side in the cliff of 
a rock, is a small spring of excellent water. We always found it clear 
and cool, even at noon; my consignee said we could fill the ship’s stock 
of water from it with dispatch, but I soon found out that he knew 
nothing about it. The quantity that could be filled in a day did not 
exceed thirty gallons, and after having landed all our water casks, we 
had to re-ship them, through a great deal of surf, and land them at the 
galena abreast the ship. We filled our water at a well about a mile 
from the beach, but the supply was very limited, it being the only well 
that had water in it up to the day of our sailing. We did not com- 
plete our stock. 

A captain of a ship should trust tono promises when he comes here, 
either with regard to supplies, or any thing else; no matter by whom 
made; and, as water and fuel are indispensable articles, the filling the 
one, and cutting the other should be immediately commenced with on 
their arrival, by some of the crew. It is useless to employ Indians to 
work for the ship, (that is on shore,) the greatest part of them will 
neither be Jed nor driven. On board they answer better (that is a few 
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of them) to haul the wood about in the hold. I found the promises of 
Indians, and as they called themselves “Gente decente y Civilizado” 
ona par. Near the Morro de la Laguna is a large lake, from which 
the headland takes its name. A few miles farther, to the eastward, is 
the Morro de Santiago de Ystapa, (in the chart it is called Morro de 
Ayuta,) near which is the entrance of the small river of Ayuta, the 
stream that runs by Huamilulu and Ystapa. There is a bar runs across 
the entrance of it. The canoes land on the beach in preference to going 
ever it, as thisis attended with danger. 


NAUTICAL SURVEYS AND NAVAL SURVEYORS. 


In the United Service Journal for April last, there appeared a letter 
from the pen of our talented naval author, Captain Basil Hall, entitled 
‘¢ Naval Hydrography, and the Surveys at present in hand.” Captain 
Hall in dealing with his subject soon found out that it isa difficult one ; 
but with the laudable motive of awarding merit where merit is due, he 
was not deterred from the object which he had in view, and although 
conscious of the want of a Surveyor’s experience, to duly appreciate @ 
Surveyor’s works, he fearlessly grappled with his task. Now approv- 
ing, as we do most heartily, of the motives, which influenced Capt. 
Hall in writing his letter; and like him, laying no claim to surveying 
experience, we shall, nevertheless, take up his subject and respectfully 
follow his steps. Our object will be to endeavour to supply where he 
has left us room, and to assist him in doing justice to the efforts of 
those who are conducting “‘an important branch of the public service, 
the extent and value of which,” as he justly expresses it, “‘ few people 
are aware.” | 

In silent, modest perseverance, are our naval surveyors carrying for- 
ward their respective useful labours, on the various parts of our coasts ; 
their annual produce is gathered, as a harvest of precious store, into 
the archives of Hydrography at the Admiralty; and it is only, when 
they are given to the. world, from the hands-of the hydrographer that 
their names are published, and that the public can know not only that 
zo much useful labour has really been performed, but who have been the 
labourers. Capt. Hall says, “I do not pretend, by any means, to have 
exhausted the subject, as that is a task which could be performed only 
by a person actually engaged in the service alluded to, and who at the 
same time should have ready access to all the official documents con- 
nected with the multifarious works in hand.” Our purpose, in a few 
words will be in this, and some subsequent numbers, while we enlarge 
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on Capt. Hall’s sketch, to second him in explaining the objects of a 
surveyor’s duties, and to show with how much skill and perseverance 
those objects have been effected; and thence “ to claim the national 
gratitude for high duties well performed, but which, up to this time, 
have been little known except to the Bandy ebourers themselves, and 
their immediate employers.” 

And first of a Surveyor’s duties. The duties of a Surveyor may be 
briefly summed up in one single sentence; namely, to find out the 
dangers of navigation, and to provide seamen with the means of avoiding 
them. This language may perhaps appear new to some:—new to those 
of our readers, who may have hitherto considered surveying, as a sine- 
cure, or a kind of holiday operation; and those entertaining such an 
opinion are unfortunately not a few. They are not few, we mean, who, 
in their ignorance of what it really is, have looked on it as a pleasant 
mode of servitude, in which the hardships of a naval life are not to be 
found ; a kind of service they consider it in which there is no expo- 
sure, no watching, no privations to which those who follow the profes- 
sion of the sea are necessarily subject. And is it really so? If so it 
be, how comes it, that our surveying ranks are so thin? How comes 
it that there are barely sufficient officers in the extended columns of the 
navy list of Great Britain, who have stepped aside from the common 
routine of duty to carry on surveys? How was it that three of our 
surveying vessels were lately sent out in command of lieutenants, which 
vessels, at least from their size, were the legitimate commands of com-~ 
manders? What other reason can be found for this departure from 
rule, than that, there were no commanders to put into them! The 
/Etna left Portsmouth, some little time ago, under the command of the 
late Lieut. Arlett, to survey the coast of Africa; the Thunder only a 
year or so ago, was under the command of Lieut. Barnett, (since pro- 
moted ;) and the Meteor is, at this moment, under the command of 
Lieut. Graves; all of which vessels are, at least, the fit commands of 
commanders; and one of which had been, and another since has been, 
commanded by a Post-captain. This is not stated to the discredit of 
the navy; but, it certainly is recorded to the honor of these young 
officers, that notwithstanding in the surveying branch of the service, 
officers of due rank could not be found to fill those commands, the high 
duties of these stations could be performed by lieutenants: and so per- 
formed let us add, as to secure them their well-earned advancement. 

It will be admitted then, even by the sinecurists, that this is no favor- 
able ground on which to make their objection against the surveying 
service ; to the same effect, might we add, of the junior officers of this 
branch of the navy, but we shall follow up our introductory view of 
the subject by tolerable proof in the sequel, which will shew what the 
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Naval Sarveyor hae to do, and the difficulties he has to overcome ia 
making a Nautical Survey; and we may then tura round and ask, 
where lies the sinecure ? 

But the real fact is, that the lofty character of nautical surveying 
exacts so much from him who undertakes it, an acquaintance with so 
many branches of science, that when it is once commenced, his whole 
and sole occupation, every thought of his mind, dreaming or waking, 
moust be naturally turned to some part of his vocation: in fact, a sur- 
veyur’s work is never done until long after it has left his hands. Re- 
sponsibility keeps alive the mind of the surveyor incessantly to exertion 
in all the various branches of science, from which his duties exact con- 
tribution, in the same manner as responsibility frequently keeps alive 
the mind of the captain of a ship, or the commander-in-chief of a squad - 
ron, to the duties which he is ordered to execute in that exertion of 
nautical tact and ability which these duties require for their due exe- 
cution. Of the surveyor’s duties, Captain Hall speaks thus: “ It may 
indeed, be safely said, that in some respects, no case is harder than that 
of our naval officers, who are employed as hydrographical surveyors, 
and are sent to examine and make charts of the different coasts of the 
globe ; though it might be difficult to point out any service of more real or 
more lasting utility. Upon it, not only depends the security of navi- 
gation at its most difficult and dangerous stage, but it greatly con- 
tributes to the well-being of commerce; and thus, besides involving so 
many of the comforts of those who ‘sit at home at ease,’ it most essen- 
tially tends to lessen the hardships and dangers of a sea life; which, 
manage it as we may, must still have enough to encounter in the winds 
and waves that no science can lull, noskill evade.” 

Of the “lasting utility” of the service, here so justly urged by Cap- 
tain Hall, let those who form charts for our mercantile navy bear testi- 
mony. Whence their hydrographical details? Whence their coast 
lines? whence their soundings? whence their accompanying directions, 
allso vauntingly put forth under the titles of new and correct charts, from 
the latest surveys, and the manifold new editions of sailing directions! 
The answer is obvious. Such materials cannot be collected by any pri- 
vate individual for the purposes of mere trade. The necessary outlay 
would far exceed the return. A voyage even to the nearest foreign 
shore, would be impossible, with such views. Whence then comes all 
this information? but from the naval officers, who are employed as hy- 
drographical surveyors ; whose labours are not only of real “ lasting 
utility” to the ships of the Royal Navy, but supply the manufacturers 
of charts for the merchant shipping with materials for their calling. 

And here a word or two more may be said. The safety of commer- 
cial shipping must ever be a grand object of a paternal government, but 
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by a perverseness which belongs to human nature, the benefits which 
eught to arise, from this :ource, to our merchant seamen, are too often 
frustrated. It is well known that the charts of the Admiralty, which 
contain the works of our naval officers, are sold at a price, which is 
little short of giving them away, so small is it. One would suppose, 
that charts that would suit Ler Majesty’s ships, would surely be suit- 
able for the merchant slipping of this land. But no! theirs is alto- 
gether a different taste:—We do not mean to say there are not excep- 
tions, and that among the ccmmanders of our merchant shipping there 
are not to be found persons, who have as good pretensions to treading 
their own quarter-leck as officers and men of science, and gentlemen, 
as are to be found in the royal navy. But what is the too general taste 
of these sea-captains? True it is “living artists must live, and tickle 
up their ware to the taste of those who buy;” and, therefore, their 
charts must be backed with blue paper; never mind how rotten it be; 
and the more they are crosssed and re-crossed by lines, representing com- 
pass bearings, called rhumbs, or rhumb lines, fairway tracks, &c., so as to 
be actually confusing, in fact, the more mysterious they look, the better. 
These tobacco charts constitute the hydrographical researches of the ge- 
nerality of our merchant ships; and, indeed, (if any they have at all,) 
few they have evenof these. And whence come these! they are pur- 
chased ata far higher price than the Admiralty charts are sold for from 
the manufacturers. Those genuine, irresponsible monopolizers of the 
results of our surveyors’ works, seizing them like cormorants of hydro- 
graphy, and retailing them, with their own manufactured additions, to 
the honest, but too gullible John Bull merchant skippers, thereby sap- 
ping the springs of that return for providing them, to which govern- 
ment is justly entitled, and which, most assuredly, for the good of the 
public at large, ought to be secured to the government alone, because, 
obtained at the governmentexpense. But the evil rests not here. The 
manufacturer, in his calling, to catch the eye of a customer, must 
needs take on himself to supply, as “ new and correct,’ what the. Ad- 
miralty charts express as doubtful; and, (to say nothing of Admiralty 
information being incorrectly introduced into these charts,) erroneous 
descriptions of coast-line, harbours, &c., appear laid down from docu- 
ments out of date in these very charts which are patronized by mer- 
chant captains, too often to their destruction. So important a subject 
is this considered by other governinents, that no charts are allowed to 
be published for sale at all in their lands, but by the government depots, 
a measure which may, at first sight, appear an extreme one; but it is, 
at all events, erring on the safe side. Maps are different things: the 
traveller may err a few miles without risking his life on terra firma, 
but with navigation, which requires the assistance of charts, it is quite 
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a different matter. Here life and property are at stake. Nay, the 
very springs of a nation’s greatness are concerne! in the safety of her 
maritime commerce, and the lives of her seamen, and an error of a few 
niles of latitude in the position of a shoal, or outline of a coast, will, 
(as it too often has done,) yet prove fatal to many a goodly ship. Look- 
ing on the subject in the impcrtant light which it demands, in a mari- 
time country such as England is, the measure of foreign governments, 
we are compelled to admit, is at least a wholesome one. If one great 
depot of hydrography were established for the reception and publica- 
tion of hydrographical information, in the shape of charts, plans, and 
directions for all the known parts of the world, the result would be; 
first, a well digested system of these documents, corroborated by the re- 
peated observation of all navigators, and free from all extraneous trash 
which we see every day, while they would contain every desirable in- 
formation of which seamen stand in need. We should then no longer 
hear of the inaccuracy of the charts of places, long well known; and 
the bungling work of irresponsible persons as the.r constructors, such 
as have figured of old in fine flourishing characters in their titles, and 
which, with those of more modern times, have all in their turn, been 
held out to the public, in the newspapeis of the day, first in enticing 
characters, and then reflected on, as causing the loss of ships. These 
names would no longer serve such a purpose. The charts on board 
would be known to be those of the government, a sufficient guarantee 
for their correctness; and all charts, at the end of a voyage, should be 
returned with ‘such additions or corrections as the captain, (returning 
home,) might be capable of making to them, and complete ones taken 
again on his departure. 

Of the value of such a general hydrographical depot to a maritime 
country like this, we say again, there can be but one opinion; but to 
treat on the arrangements necessary for its establishment, and its full 
and active operation, would require more space than we can now der 
vote. This is a subject, however, which we may look into another 
time ; and, notwithstanding we have certain misgivings as tosuch scru- 
tinizing measures being welcomed by certain parties, we shall not be 
deterred from hereafter taking it up. Certain it is, that of the twin 
sisters, geography and hydrography; the former emphatically called 
the “first cause of all our knowledge, and the parent of all science,” 
languished in this country for want of a foster friend, till a few years 
azo, when the Geographical Society sprang up, and became a legitimate 
source whence to look for genuine information on that subject. Previ- 
ous to that era in the annals of science in this country, where were the 
accounts of geographical discoveries to be found, but in the columns of 
newspapers, depending, for their appearance, on the taste and caprice 
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of the editors. And does hyd-ography, that really “ terraqueous maid,” 
yield in importance to her sis‘er science in this maritime land? Surely 
not; hydrography, if not the “first cause,” at least is the safeguard of 
our seamen, and should therefore meet with the same high protection ; 
and where so worthy a protector of so worthy a protegee as the 
government ! 

However to leave this digression, we may be satisfied that it was not 
of such loose information as the chart manufacturers give, that Capt. 
Hall alludes to when he says, ‘even those who have never been afloat, 
or have made no voyage beyonil their own well-known shcres, can un- 
derstand of what vital importance it is when visiting remote coasts, (or 
indeed any coasts far or near, whether in the British channel, or in the 
Japan seas,) to be well acquainted with the nature of the shore along 
which their ships may be navigating. Even in the finest weather with 
the fairest wind, and in the districts most free from dangers, there is 
still a constant risk, even in the day time, unless the position of the 
headlands, the depth of the water, the set of the tides, the variation of 
the compass, the direction and force of the prevalent winds, and various 
other items, be more or less fully known, and carefully taken into 
account. But when the region, over which a ship is steering, is but 
imperfectly known, is seamed with partially examined shoals, or is 
fretted with insulated sunken rocks, or barred up with insidious coral 
reefs, over which currents run, the speed and course of which are uncer- 
tain; and if the winds be irregular in their force, and the local laws 
by which they shift unsettled; and if, to these causes of distraction, 
the fearful addition of darkness be added during a long and dreary 
winter's night ; the anxiety which besets the mind of the commander of 
a ship must have been often felt to be fully appreciated. 

In like manner the sort of buoyant confidence, and even pleasure with 
which he sails along a well surveyed coast, can be duly understood only 
by those who have made many voyages. Let him be but sure of his 
position by the infallible means now in the hands of every well supplied 
navigator; and let him be sailing on a properly-laid-down coast, how- 
ever dangerous, and in whatever weather, he feels no alarm, but only 
pride, that in the darkest night, he can make his way with certainty, 
guided by his chart, his lead-line, his well-corrected compass, his occa- 
sional reference to the stars, and by the help of those greatest of all 
earthly comfort to the sailor—lighthouses. But as we said, to render 
Nautical Science useful, to impart the least advantage to the lead-line, 
or to render this or that course steered by the compass at all available 
in practice, or to render even the sight of a lighthouse a blessing, the 
coast along which a ship is navigating must be accurately traced; the 
squndings must be well determined, not merely at one time of tide, but 
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at all times, and the quality of the ground must be ascertained and re- 
corded; the rate at which the tid:s flow, and what are their devious 
courses, must be specified: some acquaintance, too, with prevalent 
winds must be added, in order to enable a ship to profit by all these 
combinations which determine her position, not to mention such draw- 
ings of the land as may enable strangers to recognize points on the 
coast which they had never seen before. To any one who understands 
what has just been said, the heavy responsibility which falls on the 
hydrographical surveyor will also be duly allowed for. 

In defining a surveyor’s duties, we spoke of danger which he was to 
search out, and to give his brother scamenthe means of avoiding. The 
kinds of danger to which we alluded, has been conveyed in the above 
extract from Captain Hall’s letter, and from which it will be readily 

en, that the surveyor runs some risk of danger in the performance of 
his duty. We certainly did not allude to the danger of an enemy, but 
rather to that from the elements; not that asa naval officer, he is ex- 
empt from these, as well as the dangers of a sickly climate. The late 
Captain Hurd, while hydrographer to the Admiralty, made a survey of 
the Bay of Brest, in the midst of war; and, in the same war, the pre- 
sent hydrographer, Captain Beaufort, was directed to survey the coast 
of Karamania, in the Mediterranean, on which service he was severely 
wounded.e We have besides, the partial examinations of Mr. Thomas, 
en the Dutch coast about the same time; but these remarks are merely 
adduced to shew that the surveyor has to overcome obstacles of every 
kind. The late survey by Com. Belcher, of Oporto, although this 
country was not at war with either party, was made under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, at a time when the armies of the two 
brothers, Don Miguel and Don Pedro were actually occasionally engaged, 
and the fire from each of whose troops was ranging over the heads of 
the surveyors. The late Captain Skyring lost his life in surveying, 
from the treacherous and murderous disposition of the uncivilized Afri- 
can; and, if we were to look aside from the ranks of the surveying offi- 
cers, to the general naval service, we might find many instances of 
tolerable exposure in the occupation of surveying. The late veteran, 
Sir Thomas Hardy, gave Lord Nelson a plan of the approaches to Co- 
penhagen, which differed so much from that with which his Lordship 
had been supplied, (we suppose from the government,) that he rejected 
it at once, and acted on Sir Thomas's survey, which, we are told, ex- 
tended so near to the Danish ships, that the dropping of the lead might 
have been heard from the headmost of them. The importance of such 


* It is not generally known that he receives a pension for his woun !s thus so honor- 
ably received in surveyin z. 
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information as. was contained in this rough sketch had its due weight 
is regulating the proceedings of that day. Again, in the surveying 
service, we might adduce instances of boats being lost in shewing that 
surveying operations are no sinecure. The “Shamroc” lost a boat's 
crew and her officer on the coast of France, during Captain White’s 
survey, in the violent races about the Channel Islands. The “ Thunder”’ 
had a boat capsized some time ago, on the Bahama Bank, happily with- 
out loss; and the ‘“‘Sulphur’’ has recently lost two boats, unfortunately 
with several lives, over which a classical officer might say, Dulce et de- 
corum. est pro patria mori, for the enlightenment of those who look upon 
surveying as a sinecure, and from which they might have no difficulty 
in concluding that there is such a thing as scientific glory, as well as 
the glory of arms, pour encourager les autres. 

If we turn to the effects of climate, the West Indies, and the coasts 
of Africa, the surveys of which we shall have occasion to treat, 
will afford ample records of their ravages on the surveying service. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat, we might exclaim then with Captain Hall, 
for our naval surveyor, “The laurel for him who deserves it.” The 
hero of the fight is not more worthy of honour than the naval surveyor, 
who, in the face of a foe, be that foe in the shape of man, the sickly 
pestilence, or the strife of elements, pursues his task with energy and 
weal unshaken, and enduring to its accomplishment. . 

. But there are other parts of this subject, which, as we are now cn- 
gaged on it, must not be lost sight of. Captain Hall says, ‘‘in many 
ether departments of the naval service, there occur long periods of duty, 
of which the details may be performed, with more or less slackness, 
without any material detrimeit to the public service; and often some of 
the highest exploits in war are dependent on transient contingencies, 
which it is the province of genius to seize hold of at the moment, in 
order to command that ultimate success, by which alone, the public are 
in the habit of judging merit. Even in making voyages, especially dis- 
tant ones, avery loose kind of navigation will get a ship safely along 
the open seas; and though, of course, a well conducted ship will always 
in the long run, beat one which is handled in a slovenly way, if at last 
both vessels reach their port in safety, nobody cares much about any- 
thing else, however indifferently the service may have. been performed 
during the voyage. But the hydrographical surveyor has no such sea- 
sons of relaxation in the performance of his duty, since he can never, 
for one moment, intermit the utmost. stretch of his vigilance, without 
incurring a risk so serious, that, if he have a single spark of the feelings 
of an officer in him, he will shrink, as from a crime, at the slightest 
deviation from the most rigorous exactness, which his means are capa- 
ble of attaining. Every cast of the lead, which is taken on board his 
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ship, or in his boats, is loaded with its separate specific responsibility = 
every angle, taken from every station, whether on land, or rolling about 
‘in a boat; every compass bearing, every measured base, every part and 
parcel of his work, in short, must be executed with the maximum de- 
gree of care; or, it is altogether worthless. To explain this in a single 
instance, it may be stated, that where the tide rises and falls con- 
siderably, each sounding taken at any moment but that of low water, 
has to undergo a correction. In like manner, the direction and velocity 
ef the tides have to be computed for every hour of the ebb and flow, and 
every anomaly faithfully recorded, whether it be understood or not. 
No one operation, indeed, in the whole course ofa survey, can be neg]'- 
gently performed without deteriorating all the rest, and rendering it a 
great deal worse than useless: for, it must he recollected, that, when 
navigators come afterwards to make use of the charts, which have been 
constructed under the high sanction of a government sarvey, they rely 
implicitly (since they have no means of judging of it for themselves,) 
upon the fidelity with which the surveying service has been performed.” 

This passage corroborates the truth of our definition of a surveyor’s 
duties :—viz., to “‘ search out dangers, and to provide seamen with the 
means of avoiding them.” Hence it is evident, that, the means provided 
for avoiding them must be genuine, or they are worse than useless, as 
Captain Hall says. We will add, they are to all intents and purposes 
wicked ; for, after saying “ danger is here, and you may avoid it,” by cer- 
tain directions, if there be no observance of good faith in what is laid 
down, those very directions will,in all probability, mislead a ship to her 
destruction. Well may Captain Hall continue then, “ And this leads 
me to speak of the primary importance of good faith on the part of a 
surveyor, not only in making but in recording his observations; and 
also in what is called reducing them, that is, computing the results, and 
finally projecting his chart from the raw materials laboriously accumu- 
lated in the course of the operation. Unless all this be done with the 
strictest fairness, unless every care be taken in making the proper al- 
lowances for the error of his instruments, and for the time of tide; and, 
unless in the multifarious, and often complicated calculations, by which 
even the least important part of the plan is to be settled, the utmost 
pains be taken to avoid error, the whole becomes a mass of mischievous 
confusion. The temptations indeed to avoid difficulties, to cut across to 
the results, by the short roads, and to make the show without the sub- 
stance of a chart, are so numerous, and lie so far out of the way of ordi- 
nary detection, that indolence, or indifference, or ignorance, or bad 
faith, will be too apt to accept the compromise, and fall into slovenly 
habits. Accordingly we do not know any branch of the public duty, 
which more imperiously demands, for its due performance, all the most 
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honorable requirements of an officer and a gentleman than that of » 


maritime surveyor.” Our remarks on this passage we must reserve for 
our next number. 


FLEOLIAN RESEARCHES.—wNo. IT. 
(Of the seventeenth century.) 


I proceen to the third generall cause which is their descension or reper- 
cussion from the middle region of the air. 

This opinion seems most ajusted to the vulgar hypothesis, though the 
Prince of Schooles rather ascribes the oblique progression of winds, to 
the rapidity and circumgyration of the Heavenly motions: which he 
expressly asserts in the second book of his meteors. 

Yet Alexander Aphrod urges against the sense of Aristotle, that upon 
tlis supposition, the whole current of air would alw ays be carried from 
east to west by the diurnal revolution of primum mobile ; and so the 
wind could never change to any other point of the compass; with many 
insupportable difficulties, which put the moderns upon new methods of 
resolving the phenomenon. 

_ The Peripatetiques though by no encouragement from the text of 
- Aristotle, hold that the repulse or Antiperastasis, which the hot and 
dry exhalations meet with by rancountring the cold clouds causeth 
their resilition downwards, and impresses that oblique motion on 
the winds. | | 

But the most learned of our present age have so little regard for the 
doctrine of Antiperastasis, as it’s usually maintain’d in the schooles; 
that they endeavour to explicate this, and all other appearances in 
nature without it; and the Lord Verulam himself being averse to this 
caprice of the sholastic Doctors, declares the reper-cussion of winds from 
cold of the middle region, to be of all other the vainest and most irra~ 
tional hypothesis. 

However, I deny not but winds are areqnently generated in the 
second region of the air, sometimes from vapor’s before, and otherwhile 
after their coalition into clouds. The prognostics of these, is a trem- 
bling, and murmur of the woods, the shooting of starrs: halos about 
the moon: all which indicate repletion of the atmosphere with exha- 
laticns that afterwards descend and are converted into wind : yet the 
cause of their relapse to the earth, is no repercussion from that imagi- 
nary Antiperastasis, but the ingenit gravity of the vapors themselves ; 
at least the pressure and detrusion of the superincumbent air; which I 
Suppose to ly in severall fleeces, or storys one above another, and presse 
down the inferior; that when the winds chance to gravitate comparas 
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tively more than the vapors near the surface of the earth, they to pre- 
serve the just counterpoise of the atmosphere must necessarily descend of 
of their own accord. 

The gravity of air (especially wind which is a body farre more hetero- 
geneous and impure) can be no paradox to the learned of our times; 
since the many noble disquisitions about the pressure and weight of the 
atmosphere made by Mr. Boyle and other curious persons. 

Our seamen commonly observe it to blow from that quarter where 
they see one or more clouds gather above the horizon: either that they 
presse more then at other times, or because the matter of which they 
consist is afterwards dissolvible into winds. 

Those clouds, from the rupture and dissolution of which wee are to 
expect suddain gusts, hang more loose and floating being commonly of 
a brighter colour, and neither so dense or opacous as the other which 
are pregnant whith showres. 

It appears from the precedent discourses, that winds do not only 
emerge from the /Kolian causes, but have a much sublimer origine in 
the kingdome of meteors, being generated both in the lower and middle 
regions; at least consist of the gross air, and vapors that are driven 
from them: and though after their relapse to the earth, they are in- 
differently dispos’d to whatever species of agitation, yet generally they 
began their march towards that qnarter, whither the most violent im- . 
ptlse is made; at least where they find the medium more yielding, and 
fittest to propagate their motions. As sometimes the atmosphere is thine 
nest towards the south, which begets a north wind: otherwhile in the 
west, and then the protrusion is likewise made westward: or if the 
whole current bend with too great violence towards one point; it often- 
times recoyls back again, and begets a quite contrary wind to the for~ 
mer. Thus wee often observe, that when one wind ceases, the opposite 
begins; and the atmosphere, which in many things bear a great resem- 
blance to liquids, has these kind of fluxes and refluxes like the rivers 
and seas: For air is a body so fluid, and tractable, so easily susceptible 
of them, and long retentive of the least impressions; that if it once be 
set a going it is a kind of perpetuall automat, continues the motion, is 
drawn into consort with the vapors and it selfe converted into wind. 
If we make a further enquiry into the cause of their motions, we shall 
find they proceed likewise according to the disposition of the aliment; 
and those which have no durable fonds, dwindle away and are soon 
exhausted in their course: sometimes they condense into clouds; and 
otherwhile, being too much attenuated and refind, they vanish and dis- 
sipate in the air, 

Those winds which are neerest their locall origines biow hardest ; 
especially such as are reinfore't by other auxiliary vapors us they passe. 
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Acosta observed they were always most turbulent neer the shoarcs and 
promontories of the Indies, because the flatulent steams were then more 
impetuous neer their rise; which afterwards became languishing, and 
broken by a long passage in the ocean. So that there are severall acci- 
dents which may occasion the creater rage and impetuosity of winds; 
as first the plenty of matter which cunstitutes them: secondly the rarity 
of the medium tbat affords no considcrable obstacles to stop their career. 
Or lastly, because the protrusion of the air is more forcible and stronger 
than at other times. 

Thus farre we have employ’d our thoughts concerning their first 
fountains, or locall origin’s in gener.:]1. 

The formal] cause, or essentiall attribute of winds is their transverse 
motion: for air is no longer wind then it’s agitated and mov'd, and 
therefore Homer was not so good a philosopher as some of his scholiasts 
would make us believe, wko shut them up in Ulysses’ bottle: 


** And the swift course of the ‘empestuous wind, 
Close in a leathern bottle he confin’d.” 


The causes of their oblique progression has so farre engag’d the most 
philosophicall geniuses of former times; that Bodinus at length not 
knowing what to cetermine among variety of opinions, ascribes it to the 
energy of angels: and the colieze of Coimbra to the immediate influx 
of the Divine Power. Kepler will needs have the earth animated and 
to breath out winds from the subterraneall caveins as from it’s nostrils 
or mouth, 

Theophrastus pharcy’d the winds to be partly of an igneous nature. 
still aspiring upwards and partly made up of terrestriall exhalations 
Which endeavour to descend; that by this means they were fore’d to 
direct their course ol liquely, between two contrary motions: which 
seems to me lesse pliusible than the doctrine of Aristotle; though I 
think it would be equally difficult to explain how the rapid gyration of 
the celestial] bodys could create those violent impressions on the air, ‘ 
and winds at that imn.ense distance from the earth. 

It would be tedious to write the dissents of the Greek interpreters 
with the Latines; how many nauseating and frivolous contests arose 
upon this argument between Theophrastus, Aphrodiszus, and the school 
of Alexandria: and in the more flourishing reign of Perepetetisme, how 
strangely did Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Cajetan, and Conta- 
renus, with many others of the Seraphic and Axgelicall Doctors, torture 
their wits, either to find out some new salvo for the hypothesis of Aris- 
-totle, or invent a worse of their own. Bonaventure writ a whole book, 
wherein he treats of little else beside the severall opinions concerning 
‘fhe transyeyse motion of wind, And we imust uceds estecme If a great 
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effect of their leisure, who have employed so much time in sach empty 
and jejune speculations. 

Yet not only the Peripatetiques have fail’d in their attempts: but we 
have as little satisfaction from Epicurus, or the Severe Porch: and may 
as justly question whether the theories which shall be started hereafter, 
must hope for any better successe. Yet I think wee may thus farre 
rationally conclude, that as causes of winds are various, so the reason of 
their transverse motion is not always one and the same. 

I have frequently observed that not only the north but most other 
winds, seem many times rather somewhat to descend, then blow in 
exact perpendicular line to the horzion: yet we must acknowledge that 
even those which relapse from the middle region or are generated by the 
rarefaction cf vapors in the intermediate space between the earth and 
clouds, have for the most part an oblique or semi-circular motion; for 
although their ingenit weight would rather precipitate them to the 
earth; yet they are born up and repel’d by the continuall effluxions of 
ascending s‘eams; or at least can descend no lower then where they 
come to the just counterpoise of the air. So that if the flatulent vapors 
have gravity enough (especially after they are condens’d in the colder 
regions) to invite them downward, and yet the resistance of the atmos- 
phere sufl cient in a great measure to check and retard their descent ; 
this must necessarily divert them from their precipice, inclining them 
rather to a mixt and collaterall motion. For though winds are gene- 
rally heavier than the air below, yet they are supported in it during 
their career; till by degrees falling downwards to the earth, they at 
length cease, or languish in their course. 

We must note likewise, that the whole body of the air settles about 
the earth in a sphericall figure ; so that the protrusion is made from all 
parts to the center; that the winds, being resisted by the pressure of the 
atmosphere above, and the earth or sea below, move as in a chan.ell, 
Letween both, wherefore they soare highest in a serene skye, when the 
depression of the air, and the winds is much lesse than in cloudy wea- 
ther. And the reason why they blow obliquely (or which is all one) 
perpendicularly to the horizon is not to be suppos’d because the vapors 
are naturally determin’d to any such particular species of agitation ; but 
that being dilated by the Sun, they require a larger space, and find the 
medium most dispos’d to admit of their motions in that manner. 

Lastly those winds which emerge from the caverns under ground, 
may sometimes have that transvers: motion impress’d on them from 
their fountains at the time of their eruption. _ For those volatile spirits 
of salts, being once mov'd in the hollows of the earth, by the subterra- 
neall warmth; are sti]] roving up and down, and restlesse, till they get 
vent; and after their release protrude the contiguous air, and propa- 
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gate the same kind of agitation in whatever bodies occurre in the way : 
and then all auxiliary vapors will be sure to have an intermediate re- 
course whither the strongest current bends. 

But besides these primitive and originall, there are secundary causes 
and affections of winds: as, their undulation; repercussion from pro- 
montorys; opposition, &c. 

We have thus farre enquir’d into the progression; but the undulat- 
ing motions are no lesse considerable in winds: for they blow not in 
one constant fluor, or streame, but in gusts, that have their starts and 
intervals intermitting like our pulse; which is call’d the undulation of 
wind or air from the resemblance it bears to the wavings and fluctu- 
ations of waters. 

Some of them are Jndigene or natives, and others adventitious to 
the places where they blow: yet the question still recurs; for those 
which are externs, and either come from beyond the sea, or rove from 
farre countrys have the same local] origine with the rest, thcugh re- 
moter from our observation. | 

The motions of winds as indeed all other bodys whatever, are propa- 
gated in right lines; if nothing intervene to check and retard their 
course: but usually so many impediments occurre, that are able to make 
resistance in the way, that they seldome proceed in one uninterrupted 
perpendicular from their fountains: especially in mountainous places, 
forrests, and other eminencys, and inequalitys of ground, but they 
are repuis’d and recoyl’d back again, and being sometimes imprison’d 
in the straits or creeks of promontorys, they are tost and banded to and 
fro like tennis balls, till they find their passage out: so that after seve- 
rall diversions it may happen at last that a wind may be distracted toa 
quite different point of the compasse: and otherwhil: so far befriended 
by the advantageous situations of the places where thy blow, that they 
run streaming between two mountains as in a channel or trough; and 
are guarded on all sides from the inroads of other exotique winds and 
air. Upon this account its no very unusuall thing to have one wind 
blow on the top of a mountain, and a quite contrary in the vally below. 
In the main sea they keep the same quarter a long time, when nothing 
occurs that can controle them: but neer mountainous islands, or shoares, 
they whiffle up and down and shift from one point of the compasse to 
another, by severall repercussions from the promontorys or hills; and 
these our seamen calleddy winds: for as water once dismiss’d from the 
fountain's head is not only tinctur’d withthe qualities it receiv'd from 
them, but must afterwards conforme to the course of the channel] or 
banks through which it glides: so the winds (which are torrents, or 
rivulets of air) have their meanders and deflections in their journy, and 
are in a great raeasure obnoxious to the situation of the countrys in 
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which they Low: they also meet with frequent oppositions from the re~ 
pletion of the atmosphere with multitudes of fresh exhalations that 
check and crosse them in their way 3 butespecially by their rancounters 
with contrary winds; which must necessarily engage, and strive for 
mastery, till one overcomes, so that from two contrary winds there some- 
times results a third compounded of both extremes; and otherwhile if 
they meet inthe eve of each other from diametrically opposite points of 
the compasse they ballance one another and there ensues a calme. 

The matter of winds according to Aristotle, is a dry and fumid ex- 
halation. We have his sentiments more particularly in the seconde 
Book of Meicors, on which the succeeding peripatctics seem to ground 
their dectrine. that neverthelesse may admit of a farre greater latitude 
than the moderne sehcoles allow: for he never altogether excluded 
moist bodys though the degrees of siccity were always to be most preva- 
lent. TI acknowledge that winds may sometimes consist of hot and dry 
exhalations; but the humid and aqueous are much better adjusted to the 
design. For this reason, rain® is the usual prognostick of winds, because 
the plenty of moisture, then floating upon the superfices of the earth, 
is afterwards dilated and put in motion by the heat of the sun: as 
Lucretius instances in wet clothes, and Aristotle in moist wood, that 
assist greater quantityes of steams, and wreke more than dry: for the 
fumid and terrene ccnereticns, especially those earths and salts in the 
caverns and spiracles under ground, being agitated by the subterrancall 
fires, require a farre intenser heat to resolve them into winds being of 
much more tenacious figures then water and other liquids, which hang 
loosely together, and are sooner expanded into larger dimensions. Where- 
fore the definition of Metecdorus in Plutarch seems to excell that wind 
is Aquosi ankclitus estus. And though Aristotle declares they consist 
of hot and dry exhalations, at least, the earthy parts to be always most 
predominant; yet by travelling ore lakes or snowy mountains, he 
allows they may become moist or cold; and wee find that almcst any 
stirring or ventilation of the air do's refrigerate. 

Neither did the Stagirite himself so strictly confine his hypothesis to 
the hot and terrestriall exhalations; for in the 2d bcoke of his meteors, 
he acknowledges the Etesians to ke generated from the colliquation of ice, 


* There is an old saying that ‘“‘ When the wind is down the rain will come down,” 
and as far as our observation goes, there is much truth in it. But it by no means 
accords with the opinion of this ancient author. Wind, we should say, is oftener than 
otherwise the harbinger of rain, and degenerates into rain, if the expression may be 
allowed, more readily when it proceeds from a rainy quarter. In London, if the 
S.W. wind blows with a certain violence, it will be attended with rain; bat when 
from the eastward, or north-eastward with the same strength, there will be no rain 
with it, and none unless it blows considerably harder.—Ep. 
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and snow in the polar regions. But why should I longer dispute their 
materials and propertys? Winds are hot, dry, cold, have the greatest 
diversitys of qualitys, and accidents: They may consist of almost infi- 
nite variety of salts, spirits, juyces, and minerals, subterraneous damps, 
agitated air, dissolv’d snows, broken and dissipated clouds, rarify’d 
vapors, and what not? For most bodys being sufficiently dilated and 
put in motion are convertible into wind. 

Next as to their limits and seasons: Some spread many thousand 
leagues, and others not above 2 or 3 miles from the fountains; I call 
that the country, or fountains of wind, where ‘are the causes or other 
local) origines which gave them birth. | | 

Wee cannot easily determine of their altitude: My Lord Bacon de- 
livers his sense, that they not only aspire to the confines of the middle 
region, but soar above the generality of clouds as wee oftentimes observe 
the clouds move, and a gentle breath fanning the top branches of trees, 
and yet not the least brise of wind stirring neer the surface of the earth : 
which shows, they sometimes prevayle most in the lower, and other- 
while in the remoter stations of the air, and so accordingly mount 
higher or descend, as they happen to be more or lesse depress’'d by the 
gravity of the atmosphere. 

Varenius perceiv'd the smoake issuing from the top of Mount A&tna, 
to be agitated and tost up and down, as from the tunnells of chimneys ; 
which though it lifts up its snowy head into the second region, yet it 
is not altogether exempt from the incursions of winds. However, 
Acosta travelling o’re the Peruvian hills, discover'd no violent motion 
of the air; but rather an ether so subtilis’d and ignite, that it caus'd 
heavings and convulsions in animals, so that they were forc’t to thicken 
it with spunges, to prevent immediate suffocation. In like manner the 
the highest eminencys or peak of Teneriffe is always at peace, nor ex- 
pos'd to those storms which sometimes infest the lower po or neck | 
of the mountain. 

-The Alps, and Pyreneans, or whatever hils beside that, are covered 
with perennial snows, are also liable to winds from their resolution in 
the summer; but the Peruvian, and some others which may be reckon d 
as the extravagancys of nature, that threaten the sky, and overlook the 
clouds with their prodigious height, are I suppose, never disturb’d by 
tempests; though I question whether any of our European world can 
pretend to this privilege, yet all the Grecian historians who took all 
opportunities to advance the miracles of their country, relate of the Ma- 
cedonian Athos ;* that it was customary when they sacrificd on the 


© Mr. Urquhart, in his valuable work, the ‘Spirit of the East,” published by 
Colbourne, Great Marlboro’-street, makes allusion to this tranquil state of the air on 
Mount Athos. 
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top of the mountain, to inscribe their names in the ashes, and the cha- 
racters are said to have remain’d all the yeere round, without being in 
the least defac’d by the winds. 

_ The spring and autumn, especially about the time of either quinox, 
are the most flatulent seasons of the yeere. 

It is observable the complexion of the air is generally more silent at 
mid-day and in soultry weather; when the exhalations are too much 
attenuated to constitute winds, which require a very considerable den- 
sity and refrigeration: For this reason the south winds usually blow 
in the night, the air being overmuch refined in that quarter by the 
heat of the day, till it condense again by the moderate cold of the 
night. The spring is generally more windy then the violent heats of 
summer; both from the liquefaction of snows; and because the pores of 
the earth are then loosen’d, and the vaporous effluxions releast from 
their former imprisonment, during the frost ; and therefore those winters 
which have least frost, and the vapors suffer'd freely to transpire, are 
expos'd to the most boystrous winds: as for example the last in the 
yeere 1670. 

Likewise in autumn wee have commonly very blustring weather ; 
most about the other A°quinox, when the sun principally dilating the 
air between the tropiques causes a more violent protrusion towards the 
poles of the world. Shall wee say that the luxuriant rains which fall 
at that time of the yeere, affor'd more plentifull materialls for wind ? 
Or is it by reason the reservs of the summer Vapors are condens'd by 
the autumnal] cold when the heat of the summer too much refines, and 
dissipates the exhalations, and the inclemency of the winter rather 
thickens them into snow or clouds. So that a just and moderate con- 
densation is necessary to the constitution of winds: if it be too much 
they degenerate into rain, &c., if too little they become stagnant air. 

But from their limits and seasons, I descend to the more remarkable 
species: As the generall or tropicall wind; the provinciall; the land 
and sea brises; the severall sorts of Etesians and Monsoons in the Indian 
seas, &c., and shall from thenee proceed to their qualities, and prognos- 
tiques. 


DAVIS STRAIT WHALE FISHERY. 


In the “ Nautical Magazine,” for 1837, there appeared a letter by Capt. 
James Ross, R.N., addressed to Capt. F. Beaufort, R.N., hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, “ on the expediency of a settlement on the western 
shore of Davis Strait.” It was the opinion of Captain Ross that 
“much good: would result from such an establishment, if judiciously 
planned and prudently conducted,” and “that a good harbour, and an 
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eligible situation for a settlement might be easily selected-on the deeply 
indented northern shore of Cumberland Straits, or in about 64° N., or 
between that and Cape Walsingham.” This letter called forth an ex- 
tensive correspondence, the general tone of which was in favour of the 
proposal. Captain Ross, in estimating the advantages which would result 
from such a settlement, founded chiefly on the probability of opening a 
trafic with the natives, in such mercantile prodncts as “ eider down, 
furs of land and sea animals, oil, and ivory, vast quantities of which 
‘are generally collected by, and purchased from the Esquimaux of 
Greenland.” And in respect of the whale fishery, he said, “ unless 
some measure, calculated to give new encouragement to the pursuit, and 
to afford protection to the lives and projects of those engaged in the 
‘trade, as well as to prevent the recurrence of dreadful misery and suf- 
fering which have now repeatedly taken place, is speedily adopted, 
this best nursery for our seamen, and this important source of national 
‘wealth will inevitably be lost to the country.” To this point it is 
‘now desired to call attention. 
The precarious nature of the fishery on the east side, in the higher 
latitudes of the Strait, is.well known, and has long been a subject of 
complaint by those interested in it; but the abundance of the fish there 
‘has hitherto been a sufficient inducement to run the hazard. Lately, 
however, the fish has become more plentiful on the west side ; and judg- 
ing from the experience of the last two or three seasons, it would appear 
the future success of the fishery, whether prosecuted as it is at present 
‘or by means of a settlement, depends almost, if not altogether, on the 
-discovery of the bights, or inlets in which the whale harbours during the 
winter months, and nourishes her young. It has often been remarked 
by the Davis Strait fishers, that the whales on the west coast generally 
left about the middle of September, and made for Cumberland Straits, 
or some other locality in that direction; and that the male whales were 
‘always the last to quit the higher latitudes. An intelligent correspon- 
-dent, at Hull, under the signature, “ Baffin,” in noticing Captain Ross 
-letter, above alluded to, said “It is well known to all who have beeen 
to that country, that the whole of the western shore of Baffins Bay, 
-and Davis Strait is an archipelago of islands; and that to the end of 
‘August, the whales usually make their way up the numerous large in- 
‘lets and fiords, which, doubtless, lead to some extensive beach, where un- 
disturbed by the persecution of the whalers, they bring up their young ; 
and, it not unfrequently happens when the ships have been late in cross- 
ing to the western shore, that not a whale is to be found; so that I am 
~pretty certain, that, before many years shall have passed away, # will 
become necessary to follow the whales up these inlets, or else abandon the 
pursuit entirely.” And farther, “ Nothing has prevented our adopting 
02 
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that measure on many occasions, but our total ignorance of the nature 
and extent of the inlets, the sets of the tides and currents, and the like - 
lihood or otherwise of getting hampered therein by the ice.” 

These views were pretty generally held by other parties who had 
been at Davis Strait, and so long back as 1833, Capt. Simpson of the 
Traveller ef Peterhead, when in Exeter Bay, lat. 66° 35’ N., took occa- 
sion to consult a tribe of natives whom he found located there, and 
obtained as much information as produced a strong impression on his 
mind that there was an unexplored bay at no great distance, where 
whales were plentiful at all seasons of the year. With a view to deter- 
mine that point, Capt. Simpson’s mate, Mr. Penny left the ship in one 
uf the boats efficiently manned, and accompanied by two of the most 
intelligent natives which could be found among the tribes, they left the 
ship the 22d of September. After getting up thesound about thirty miles, 
a gale of wind came on, which obliged them to return, having discovered 
nothing farther than a few winter huts of the natives built close by the 
shore. In August 1837, several vessels chanced to be lying in Durban 
harbour, lat. 67°, when the same tribes of Esquimaux were fallen in 
with that were found at Exeter Bay in 1833. Following out the views 
of the geography of the country, which had been frequently talked of, 
they sought, as much intercourse as possible with the natives, and re- 
marked that they often spoke incidently of crossing over in two slecps.” 
This, and various other circumstances, revived the idea of exploring 
the country, and a partial exploration touk place; but the season be- 
ing too late to admit of any very “decisive effort being made; and 
having been misled on some preliminary points, by the false interpre- 
tations of an Orkney seaman, who professed to have an extensive acquaint 
ance with the Esquimaux language, the idea was given up for the 
time. | 

In 1838 the ships got early through Melville Bay, and had a good 
fishing on the west coast; consequently there was little inducement to 
renew the attempt to explore the country; but, when in Durban har- 
bour, the natives again alluded to “ Tenudiakbeek,” the name they ap- 
plied to the bay in question, In 1839, the “ Neptune,” Captain Penny, 
with other vessels, was beset for fourteen days in Melville Bay; but, 
getting clear, they returned south, and crossed to the west side in the 
end of July, when a few whales were seen making along the shore to 
the south, where they disappeared ; and, it is presumed, went round 
Cape Enderby, up Cumberland Straits, where fish had been frequently 
traced in previous seasons, Captain Penny being now more convinced than 
ever, that there must be some inlet to the west, where these whales har- 
boured, again took Durban Harbour, where he found the same tribe of 
natives he had seen the previous seasons; and, after some consultation, 
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}-e persuaded four of them to accompany him, as pilots, in search of 
this supposed bay. The“ Neptane” left Durban Harbour on the 4th of 
September, and on getting down as far as Exeter Sound, he plied her up 
the inlet he had partially explored in 1833, for a considerable distance, 
and then took to the boats, and after much anxious perseverance, found 
that the bight terminated in a point, without offering any prospect 
of an opening to the west. Thus disappointed, they returned to the 
Neptune, surveying the land as they came down, and noting its lead- 
ing features. His pilots were now very anxious to return, and the sea- 
gon being so far advanced, Captain Penny thought it useless to perse- 
‘vere farther. This attempt occupied sixteen days, during which time 
the Esquimaux on board, and Captain Penny became able to communi- 
cate pretty freely with each other. On reaching Durban Harbour 
again, a consultation was held with several other shipmasters, whose 
vessels were lying there, and the Esquimaux he had in the “ Neptune,” 
with others of their tribe, were induced to disclose as much geographical 
knowledge as enabled Captain Penny to draw up a chart, which presents 
anu outline of an extensive territory, sufficient of itself toawaken a strong 
desire in the public mind to have it further explored. Viewed in con- 
‘nexion with the foregoing opinions of Captain Ross and “ Baffin,” the 
question assumes a still more impasing attitude, and invites a strict in- 
quiry into the facts on which the discovery rests. 

The only point of interest which Captain Penny can vouch for, on 
personal observation, is the district between Cape Searle, Cape Durban, 
and Exeter Scund. In comparing the general outline here, with that 
laid down in the charts commonly used, a striking difference will be 
‘observed. This arises from the fact that the ordinary charts have been 
‘constructed from observations taken at considerable distances from the 
‘land, while Captain Penny’s were taken on the spot, and the minuteness 
with which the islands in this sound are particularised, reflects much 
credit on Captain Penny’s intelligence and perseverance. The rest of 
the drawing is founded on the testimony of the natives, and here the 
following questions naturally suggest themselves: How did the Esqui- 
maux come to know the precise position of the coast, from the entrance 
-to Teniakbeek, in Cumberland Straits, round Cape Enderby, to Cape 
Searle, the distance being, by this route, fully four hundred miles ? 
How did they calculate distance, and describe locality, when they have 
no knowledge of our method of computing time and quantity ? 

In answer to the first question, it was satisfactorily ascertained that 
-a@ few tribes, of a wandering disposition, left their native huts, on the 
shores of Teniakbeek, penetrated a considerable distance down the straits, 
and rounding Cape Enderby, keeping close to the land, accidently fell in 
with some of the British whalers on the west coast. In this way, 
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«‘ Eenoolooapick,” an intelligent Esquimaux, twenty years of age, who 
is now in Aberdeen, found his way to Cape Searle, where Captain 
Penny met with him. It will be observed that there are a few clusters 
of dots studded here and there along the coast in this direction: these 
represent the huts of several tribes of Esquimax, who are now settled in 
the localities marked, having dropped off as it were, from the original 
and more adventurous of their friends with whom they first set out. It 
may appear surprising that such a distance as four hundred miles 
should have been travelled in their luggage boats, (large canoes,) by 
the water’s edge; but those who are acquainted witb the history of the 
Esquimaux are nowise dismayed at this, being satisfied that they ply al- 
most incredible distances, and in the face of the greatest difficulties, in 
a very brief space of time. 

In answer to the second question, the esquimaux measure distance 
by sleeps, one sleep being equal to fifteen miles ; that is they travel fifteen 
by land between the time they go to sleep, when in ordinary health. 
With respect to the measurement of those localities where they had no 
opportunity of calculating by “sleeps,” they fixed on a particular spot 
in the vicinity of Cape Searle, and taking that as a standard, gave an 
estimate to the extent of the quantity which they possess an idea of: 
this only extends to twenty the number of their fingers and toes. When 
these failed to describe fully any given quantity, they made a definite 
sign for the surplus, repeating that sign often, if the surplus quantity 
were large, and but seldom if it were amall. Hence the chart must be 
very vague and indefinite. 

Proceeding on these calculations the bay would measure about 160 
miles in length by 60 in breadth, exclusive of the bights on the south- 
west side, which would stand about 15 miles inland by 5 in breadth. 
The isthmus between Kmgaithe to Durban harbour would be about 30 
miles, the natives having crossed it from Cape Durban and back in 
1837, in five days. In proof of this they went to Teniabeek for 
bone, in 1837, and brought it over at the request of Capt. Volum, of 
the Joseph Green, of Peterhead, and Capt. Kerr of the Clarendon of 
Leith. With respect to the bay itself, it was stated by the Equimaux, 
that it freezes about December and breaks up in June, when it is lite- 

rally filled with whales: the Esquimaux then pitch their tents jon the 
land ice, and commence killing, or rather catching the whales; this 
they do by means of what they call drags attached to lines made of the 
skin of the walrus, and fixed to the whale by harpoons or darts. The 
way in which the whales are thus caught, as described by the esqui- 
maux Capt. Penny has new with him, is most amusing. 

When the whales leave the bay they take into the land bights, and 
ply among the islands on the west side. Here the tides run pretty 
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strong, but the fishing would not be so dangerous by any means, as it 
isin Davis Strait. There area great many white whales in some of 
the bights, and the young ones are tame. 

The lowlands on the west side contain plenty of deer; and there are 
numerous lakes containing abundance of salmon. The main land gene- 
rally, is well stocked with animals and birds; and the climate appears 
to be comparatively mild and healthy. There are thousands of Esqui- 
maux on the west side of the bay, a fact which proves clearly that the 
locality is one of vast extent and valuable resources. On the east side 
the land is high and bold, having two inlets deeply indented; from 
one of which there is access by a day’s travel to a bight a little south of 
Loch-Ryan. It will be seen that there is a volcano marked on the 
chart. It has been assumed as such from the signs which the Esqui- 
maux make, as if they looked down a crater, and felt a tepid disagree- 
able smell. 

Looking carefully then at these facts, assuming them to le facts, 
there can be but one opinion as to the propriety of doing something to 
encourage the farther exploration of the country, and we doubt not this 
will be done. The esquimaux, Capt. Penny has with him, is said to 
be a clever and intelligent young man, and when once educated would 
be able to guide any party who might proceed in the investigation. 
The importance of the fishery to Great Britain is allowed on all hands, 
and nothing should be left undone which would tend, in any way, to 
revive it, and encourage its future progress. 


(The chart alluded to has not reached us.—Ep.] 





SCURVY AND ITS ANTIDOTES. 


[The following remarks on the “ Cause of Scurvy, and the means of curing 
it, by Dr. George Budd, F.R.S.,° appear so important to the readers of the 
‘* Nautical Magasine,” that we are induced to transfer them to our own pages, 
from the small pamphlet published by that gentleman. } 


Two centuries ago Scurvy was a common disease throughout all the nor- 
thern countries of Europe. The writers, from whom we have derived 
accounts of it, agree in stating, that it generally showed itself towards 
the end of winter, or in the early part of spring, and that it uniformly 
disappeared during summer and autumn ; but that it was at the close of 
long and severe winters, or when the country had been laid waste by 
war, and during long sieges, that its ravages were principally felt. 


¢ Also Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and Physician to the Seamens’ Hes- 
pital, ‘‘ Dreadnonght.” 
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As agriculture and gardening improved, Scurvy became gradually 
less frequent, and we have witnessed its almost complete extinction, on 
land, as the influence of these arts has extended to the most remote 
parts of Europe and to the humblest classes. But, even in recent times, 
there are instances, in which, under the peculiar circumstances I have 
specified, it has produced disastrous effects on shore. 

In the spring of 1795, it was general among the French soldiers in 
the army of the Alps; and in 1801, during the siege of Alexandria, it 
prevailed among the inhabitants and garrison to a most frightful extent. 
During the siege which was commenced by the English in May, and 
which lasted only to the end of August, 3,500 scorbutic patients were 
received into the military hospitals which the French had established 
in that city. But it is not only in armies, and during sieges, that we 
meet with even modern instances of scurvy arising onland. In the re- 
ports of the inspectors of prisons, for the years 1836, 7, and-8, there is 
frequent mention of its occurrence in our goals and prisons. 

These examples are sufficient to show that Scurvy is not peculiar to 
sea-faring men; but it is, unquestionably, during long voyages that its 
fatal effects have been most felt, and its existence, as a prevalent dis- 
ease, maintained. . 

The narratives of all our early navigators abound with descriptions 
of the frightful ravages of Scurvy. Vasco de Gama, who first dis- 
covered a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1497, lost a hundred of his ‘men, out of a hundred and sixty, by this 
distemper. 

In the first voyage for the establishment of the East India Company 
the equipment, consisting of four ships, with 480 men, sailed from Eng- 
land on the 2nd of April, 1600; and by the time they arrived at Sal- 
danha, on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, there had died of scu ny 
-105 men, nearly one fourth of their complement. 

The memorable expedition under Lord Anson, in 1740 and the four 
following years, offers another example of the mortality formerly occa- 
sioned by Scurvy during long voyages. At the end of two years from 
their leaving England, the vessels engaged in the expedition had lost, 
from this disease, a larger proportion than four in five of the original 
number of their crews. 

Scurvy continued to prevail in all the fleets of this country, until the 
year 1795, when an Admiralty order was first given for furnishing the navy 
with a regular supply of lemon-juice, which had been long known to 
be a remedy for Scurvy, and which some recent experiments had proved 
to be equally efficacious in preventing it. From this time we may date 
the extinction of Scurvy in the British navy. It has, indeed shown 
itself on several occasions since, especially in some of the expeditions 
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for the disoovery of a north-west passage ; but it has prevailed only in 
a slight degree, and has almost always been suppressed by an addi- 
tional allowance of lemon-juice. 

This happy result is far, however, from being realised in the com- 
mercial marine of this country. The means, which experience has 
proved to be of such certain efficacy, and which are so easily adopted, 
are in many instances neglected. In the space of a year and a half, 
nearly fifty cases of Scurvy have been admitted into the Seamen’s Hos- 
pital, Dreadnought; and from information obtained from these patients, 
I am led to estimate the number of sailors who have entered the port of 
London, affected with Scurvy, during this period, at not less than 
double that number. - The wretched condition of some of these men has 
convinced me, that the descriptions of the sufferings occasioned by 
Scurvy in voyages of the early navigators, have not been exaggerated. 
Most of the cases of Scurvy received into the Dreadnought are from 
vessels that have come from the Mauritius, Sidney, Ceylon, China, or 
some port in India. 

Causes or Scurvy.—Salt Provisions—In consequence of the fre- 
quent occurrence of Scurvy at sea, and on shore in persons whose diet, 
like that of sailors, consisted chiefly of salt meat, it was at one time 

supposed to be occasioned by excessive use of salt. A more extended 
view of the circumstances under which Scurvy arises, is sufficient to 
show that this opinion is erroneous. The history of the disease fur- 
wishes us with numerous instances in which it has occurred in persons 
living entirely on fresh provisions. No longer ago than the autumn of 
1836,* Scurvy prevailed to a great extent among our troops stationed 
in the New Province of Queen Adelaide, at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
when, according to the report of Dr. Murray, the principal medical 
officer at the Cape, the men had no harrassing duties, and were abun- 
dantly supplied with good fresh meat, without having had an ounce of 
salt provisions. They had been, however, a long time without fruit or 
fresh vegetables. 

The circumstance that Scurvy may occur among persons living solely 
on fresh meat; and the fact, which the history of modern navigation. 
has fully established, that it may be prevented for any length of time 
in persons who subsist on salt provisions, and can be readily cured even 
im those who continue the use of them, are sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion that salt has no share whatever in producing it. 

Sea-Air.—The frequency of this disease during long voyages, led 


_ * Autumn at the Cape corresponds to spring in the northern hemisphere. In the 
appearance of Scurvy at that season and in many other particulars mentioned by Dr. 
Murray, there is perfect agreement with some of the accounts left us of the occur- 
rence of Scurvy in armies on the Continent in the early part of last century. 
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also to the supposition that the sea-air, or some unknown marine agency 
had an especial influence in causing it. At present this opinion scarcely 
needs refutation. Modern experience has amply proved, not only the 
harmlessness, but the extraordinary salubrity of sea-air; the fact, that 
?t exerts no particular influence in the production of the scurvy, was, 
however, first established by Captain Cook, who, in 1772, 3, 4, 5, in 
the Resolution, performed a voyage of three years and eighteen days, 
in all climates, from 52° N. to 71° 8., with the loss of only one of his 
crew by disease. 

Cold: Moisture.—The fact that scurvy when it first attracted atten- 
tion, prevailed exclusively in northern countriés, early led to the opin- 
ion, that cold and moisture had a considerable share in causing it, and 
this opinion has been maintained up to the present time by the highest 
authorities on this subject. An attentive consideration of the history of 
Scurvy, is, I believe, sufficient to show that the influence of these 
causes, if indeed they have any influence, has been much over-rated, 
and that the comparative immunity from this disease formerly enjoyed 
by fleets in warm latitudes, was mainly owing to supplies of oranges and 
other fruits, with which Cadiz, Madeira, or the Islands of the West 
Indies, furnished them. 

Scurvy may occur in all climates; either on Jand or at sea; in per- 
sons who subsist on salt meat or fresh; and in situations in which the 
utmost attention is paid to cleanliness and ventilation. There is one 
condition, however, which is necessary for its prodaction: namely, 
prolonged abstinence from succulent vegetables or fruits, or their preserved 
guices,as an article of food. When this condition is fulfilled, we find 
acurvy arising in persons whose situations are the most variousin every 
other respect ; while not a single instance can be cited of its occurring 
in a person well supplied with these vegetables or fruits. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the fact, that scurvy is in all cases rapidly 
cured when a supply of such vegetables or fruits is furnished, lead us 
to consider the abstinence in question as its essential and sole cause. I 
have said that this abstinence must be prolonged: it would seem, in- 
deed, that in a person previously well supplied with vegetable juices, 
privation of them from two to five months is necessary to produce the 
disease. On land, scurvy has shown itself generally at the end of 
winter, or in spring: at sea, it has appeared after voyages of very differ- 
ent durations—in some cases, at the end of a month or six weeks. 
in others, after the lapse of five or six months. This difference de- 
pended on the time of year when the vessel left port, or rather on the 
previous diet of the men. The fatal effects of scurvy have, in fact, 
been most felt during sieges commenced in spring, and in voyages en- 
tered on in spring from cold countries. The siege and the voyage 
have in these cases prolonged it to the inhabitants and the sailors, not 
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the culd of winter, but abstinence from fresh vegetables, which, in 
former times, the cold of winter always occasioned.* 

Preventives.—The most powerful means for the prevention of scurvy 
is the use of oranges, lemons, limes, shaddocks—in fact, of any fruits 
of the orange tribe. I have already stated that lemon-juice was first 
systematically introduced into nautical diet in 1795, by a general order 
of the Admiralty, and that it bas completely realised the expectations 
of those who proposed it.t 

The present allowance of lemon juice in the navy consists of a fluid 
ounce, which, after ships have been a fortnight at sea, is served pany 
with an ounce and a half pf sugar, to each of the men. 

It was originally sent to sea in the form of a rob, made by evaporat- 
ing the juice by a slow heat to the consistence of a thick syrup. This, 
however, was found to be very inferior to the fresh fruit; and it was in 
consequence recommended by Sir Gilbert Blane, that the juice should 
be preserved by the addition of a certain portion of spirit, without the 
aid of heat. When prepared in this manner, its virtues seem un- 
impaired, 
_ The juice with which the navy is supplied, is brought from Sicily, 
and kept good by the addition of one part of strong brandy to ten of 
the juice. 

Most sour fruits are, in all probabjlity, anti-scorbutic, and instances 
Are well authenticated of the good effects of grapes and apples. 

As the expense of lemon-juice offers some impediment to its employ- 
ment in the merchanteships of this country to the extent necessary for 
the complete extinction of scurvy, it deserves to be ascertained whether 
the juice of apples, preserved, like that of lemons, by the addition of a 
¢ertain proportion of spirit, would not be an effective substitute. 

All succulent vegetables that are wholesome are, perhaps, as well as 
fruits, more oy less auti-scorbutic; and this property seems to be pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, by many of the vegetables in common use, as the 
cabbage, turnip, radish, watercress, &c. In the earliest notices of scurvy, 
mention is made of the efficacy of herbs of this class in its treatment, 
The strongest proof of this efficacy is to be found in the fact that the dis- 
ease, wLen it occurred on land, uniformly disappeared during summer 


* I have already noticed the great prevalence of Scurvy among the garrison at 
Alexandria, during the siege of that city, which was undertaken jn May, and the 
dreadful mortality it occasioned in the first voyage for the establishment of the East 
Jn lia Company, which was commenced on the 2nd of April, 

¢ {n 1780, 1457 cases of scurvy were admitted into Haslar Hospital. In 1810; one 
of the physicians of that hospital stated that he had not scen a case of it for seven 
years ; and in the four years preceding 1810, only two cases were received into the 
Nave! Hospital at Plymouth. 
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and autumn, and that it gradually became less frequent, as the consump. 
tion of vegetables increased, 

There seems to be no country naturally destitute of remedies for the 
scurvy. The fruits of tropical and temperate climates are replaced in 
countries within the polar circle by herbs of almost equal virtue. We 
are told that in Greenland, where scurvy was formerly very common, 
the natives employed sorrel and scurvy-grass together ; and that, by the 
use of these herks, which were put into broths, the most advanced cases 
were speedily cured; and Sir Edward Parry, in the narrative of his 
first polar expedition, has given, from his own experience, an instance of 
the good effect of sorrel, when, in consequence of a serious loss of lemon- 
juice from the bursting of the bottles by the frost, he was under the ne- 
cessity of discontinuing the daily allowance of this article. 

It appears that vegetables are most anti-scorbutic when eaten raw. 
Herbs in the form of salads are more efficacious than when boiled, 
or in any way prepared by heat; and their anti-scorbutic properties 
are entirely destroyed by drying. But when vegetables are preserved 
as piokles, their anti-scorbutic properties are retained. It was observed 
that Dutch ships were formerly much less subject to scurvy than our 
own; and in some instances, when our fleet has acted in concert with 
that of the Dutch, our sailors have become affected with scurvy, while 
the Dutch have continued free from it. This immunity on the part of 
the Dutch was owing to the use of sour-krout which was regularly sup- 
plied to their ships. 

In 1780, sour-krout was furnished to the navy of this country; and 
in the history of our fleets about that time, we mect with many proofs 
of its good effects. The allowance was two pounds a week to each man, 

Sour-krout is prepared in the following manner: the soundest and 
most solid cabbages sliced, as we slice cucumbers, are put into a barre] 
in layers, hand high; over each layer is strewed a handful of salt and 
caraway seeds; the whole is then rammed down, and the process re- 
peated till the barrel is full, when a cover is put over it, and pressed 
down with a heavy weight. After standing some time in this state, the 
cabbage begins to ferment, and it is not till the fermentation has entirely 
ceased, that the barrel is finally shut up. Vinegar is not, as some have 
imagined, employed in the preparation of sour-krout. 

In Austria and in several parts of Germany people formerly ate sour- 
turnip, which was prepared in the same manner as sour-krout: in fact, 
most vegetables may be preserved by this process, and I most strongly 
recommend a trial of it, with scurvy-grass and sorrel], to navigators wha 
may in future be compelled to winter in the Polar Seas. 

The fir-tribe have long been noticed for their anti-scorbutic proper- 
ties; and, from a very early period, a decoction of fir-tops has been @ 
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popular remedy for scurvy in Sweden and other countries in the north 
of Europe. The common fir was first employed for this purpose, but 
other varieties of the tribe may be substituted for it; since they all, 
however various their mode of growth, seem to have similar medicinal 
virtues, and great efficacy in the prevention and cure of scurvy. 

Onions, garlic, and vegetables of the same class, were at one time 
much used for the prevention of scurvy at sea; but they have been super- 
ae led by equally efficient and more economical means. 

Potatoes, also, when raw, appear to be anti-scorbutic; and Sir Gil- 
bert Blane informs us, that in 1780, they were used with advantage in 
the fleet. They will keep a considerable time in a warm climate, and, 
in point of economy, have an advantage over most articles employed as 
anti-scorbutics. 

Fermented Liquors.—Spruce beer seems to be the most efficacious of 
ferm:nted liquors. We have abundant proof that it is not only an 
effectual preventive of Scurvy, but an excellent remedy ; and it has this 
advantage, that materials for it can often be procured at all seasons in 
countries in high latitudes, where the scarcity of fruits and vegetables 
renders a powerful] antiescorbutic valuable. These materials can also 
be carried about, and used occasionally; a plan adopted by Captain 
Cook with great advantage. 

Malt liquors possess similar virtues, Frequent notices of the benefit 
derived from the use of small beer at sea are to be met with in the 
writings of our naval physicians; and instances are also to be found, 
which afford evidence of the anti-icorbutic pr: perties of cider. 

Wine ranks next to spruce beer and malt liquors in efficacy, and it 
is perhaps to the habitual use of it, that French fleets have been gene- 
rally Yess subject to scurvy than our own. The superiority of wine 
over spirits in this respect has been frequently remarked: and Sir 
Gilbert Blane was so convinced of it, that, in a memorial presented to 
the Admiralty in 1781, he recommended the substitution of wine for 
rum in the victualling of the fleet. 

Vinegar.—T he good effects derived from the use of lemons and other 
sour fruits were naturally attributed to their most striking quality, 
acidity, and it was imagined that vinegar would prove of equal service, 
These expectations, however, have not been fully realized, I have met 
with many instances of the occurrence of sourvy in a high degree, in 
ships well supplied with vinegar, even in voyages of moderate duration ; 
but in the cases in which I have witnessed the disease in the most aggra- 
vated form, the crews had no regular allowance of this article. From 
the facts that have fallen under my own notice, I am led to ascribe to 
it some anti-scorbutic virtue, greater perhaps than that of malt liquors 
er cider, but not sufficient to render it a substitute for lemon or jime~ 
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juice. There is some decrepancy in the testimony of naval physiciang 
respecting the anti-scorbutic properties of vinegar, which renders it 
probable that these vary in some degree with the material from which 
the vinegar is prepared. 

All the substances which I have mentioned as preventives of scurvy 
are derived from the vegetable kingdom; and, it is probable that anti- 
scorbutic properties are possessed, exclusively, by substances of vegetable 
origin. These properties exist in very different degrees in different 
classes of vegetables and fruit; but, in the lowest degree, if at all, in 
those which are farinaceous. Fresh leavened bread has, indeed been 
supposed to be highly anti-scorbutic, and has, in consequence, been re 
commended by many writers on scurvy. But the good effects ascribed 
to its use, have been witnessed in sailors, on their return from a long 
voyage, who were supplied, not only with bread, but also with vege- 
tables, the efficacy of which was probably not duly appreciated. The 
anti-scorbutic properties ascribed to bread seem incompatible with the 
fact, of which I could bring many proofs, that scurvy may occur in per 
sons with whom bread forms the main article of subsistence, 

Fresh Meat —The belief that scurvy arises from the use of salt, led ta 
to the opinion that it may be prevented or cured by fresh meat. I have 
already stated that this opinion is erroneous: it is, however, still held 
by persons by whom it is very important that correct notions on this 
subject should be entertained. I have known the most fatal effects re- 
sult from the false ideas of captains of merchant vessels on this point, 
During the course of the present year, the captain of a vessel trading ta 
the Mauritius furnished his men, while they staid at the island, with a 
plentiful supply of fresh beef, which being imported from Madagascar, 
is procured at considerable expense; but he neglected to provide them 
with vegetables or fruits, which abound in the island, and are sold at a 
price scarcely worth naming. The consequence was, that scurvy broke 
out soon after they set sail ; and before the vessel arrived in this country, 
one half of the men before the mast, had died of it, and the rest were 
totally disabled, 

Symptoms of Scurvy.—The first indication of the approach of scurvy 
is generally a change in the complexion, which loses its healthy tint, and 
becomes pale, slightly sallow, and dusky. This change is attended with 
lowness of spirits, and with aversion to any kind of exercise, which 
quickly induces fatigue: and the sailor complains of pains, especially 
in the legs and loins, like those produced by over exertion. 

The gums soon become sore, and bleed on the slightest touch. On 
examination, they are found to be swelled and spongy, and of a dark 
red colour, especially at their edges, where they are in contact with the 
teeth. 
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Purple spots appear on the skin, particularly of the legs and thighs; 
but often also on the arms or trunk. These spots, which are sometimes 
very numerous, are generally small and circular, resembling flea-bites ; 
but often, especially when the disease is a little advanced, we meet with 
other spots as large as the palm of the hand, sometimes much larger, in 
which theskin is of a variegated violet and green tint, and which re- 
semble, in every respect, the marks produced by a severe bruise. These 
bruise-like marks occur without the infliction of any blow, or at least, 
of one sufficient to attract the sailor’s attention, and often surround an 
old scar, or appear on a part which a long time previously has been the 
seat of some injury. | 

Another symptom indicative of scurvy is a swelling of the calf or ham 
of one or both legs, which causes stiffness and contraction of the knee- 
joint. The parts which are thus swelled, are painful when pressed or 
moved, and are exceedingly hard, so that they do not yield to the pres- 
sure of the finger. The skin covering them is thickened and adherent 
to the parts beneath, from which a fold of it cannot be pinched up: it 
sometimes retains its natural colour, but more commonly presents the ap- 
pearance of a bruise. 

In advanced stages of the disease, the complexion has a more dingy, 
and somewhat brownish hue; the gums are more swelled and more 
livid, forming, in some cases, a black spongy mass, which completely 
covers the teeth ; the teeth themselves become loose and frequently drop 
out; and the debility is such, that the slightest exertion, even the 
erect posture, causes breathlessness and palpitation, and not unfrequently 
an alarming faintness. 

Treatment.—After the details into which I have entered respecting 
the cause and the prevention of scurvy, little remains to be said of its 
treatment. The essential point is to give, in sufficient quantity, those 
articles of vegetable food, which have been distinguished for their anti- 
scorbutic qualities. Oranges, lemons, or fruits of that class, if they can 
be procured, should be preferred. The salutary effect of them is extra- 
ordinary, and such as would scarcely be imagined by persons who have 
not witnessed it. 

If the state of the gums be such as to prevent the patient from masticat- 
ing he should be kept, for two or three days, on milk diet or on soups, in 
addition to the anti-scorbutics; at the end of this time, or at the com- 
mencement, if the case be less severe, his diet should consist of fresh ani- 
mal food, and vegetables, especially in the form of salads; and as long 
as he continues very feeble, wine, porter, or ale should te given him. 

This is all the treatment required for the cure of scurvy. 

Bleeding should never be had recourse to, although feverishness or 
severe pain may scem to render tt advisable. It always produces ill 
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effects, and, in advanced stages of the disease, persons do not survive 

it. 

Blisters are apt in scorbutic persons to produce mortification, and for 
this reason we should abstain from their employment. 

Mercury, in every form, should be scrupulously avoided. In every: 
instance it aggravates the disease; and very small quantities have been 
known to produce a dangerous salivation. 

The points which I have endeavoured to establish in the preceding 
pages, are 
Ist. That scurvy, which, for a long time has been almost unknown in 

the navy, isstill very common in the merchant ships of this country—- 

especially in those trading with the Mauritius, Australia, China, 
and the different ports of India. 

2. That the symptoms by which this disease may be recognised, are—a 
pale, sallow, dusky complexion; a listless, desponding, manner ; 
swelled and spongy gums, of a dark red colour, and apt to bleed on 
the slightest touch; purple spots and bruise-like marks, particularly 
on the legs; and swelling and hardness of the calf or ham, with 
stiffness and contraction of the knee-joint. 

3. That scurvy is not attributable to the use of salt meat, to sea-air, or 
to any marine agency, but that it is occasioned by prolonged absti- 
nence from any succulent vegetables or fruits, or their preserved 
juices, as an article of food; and that by the use of these it may be 
prevented or cured. 

4. That probably all succulent vegetables and fruits, which are whole- 
some, are more or less anti-scorbutic; and that generally those which 

are the most succulent are the most efficacious. 

5. That the anti-scorbutic property resides in the juices of the plant, 
and that it is in some degree impaired by the action of a strong heat ; 

~ and therefore, 

That the juices of fruits, as lemons, limes, apples, for sea use, 
should be kept good by the addition of a certain proportion of spirit, 
without the aid of heat: 

That vegetables, for the same purpose, should be preserved in the 
form of pickles, as in the preparation of sour-krout. 

6. That no vessel should be sent on a voyage of severa] months’ duration, 
Without a supply of lemon or lime-juice ; and that on the arrival of 
a vessel in port after a long voyage, the captain should, if possible, 
provide his men with fresh succulent vegetables or fruits. 

As in a subject Jike the present, particular examples are more impres-. 
sive than general statements, I have subjoined the details of a case 
which occurred during the course of the past year. This case is cer- 
tainly the worst I have ever met with; but I have chosen it, not on 
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tHat account, but from its being well adapted to show the circumstances, 
which have the chief influence in producing scurvy. 

A vessel sailed from England on the 26th of August, and arrived at 
the Mauritius on the Ist of December; she again set sail for England 
on the 17th of the January following, and entered the port of London 
on the ist of June. The crew were healthy when they left the Mauri- 
tius; and consisted of sixteen persons, of whom eight were before the 
mast, and formed one mess; the cook, carpenter, second mate, and boat- 
swain, another mess: the captain, the first mate, the owner's nephew, 
(a boy,) and the steward, formed the remainder of the crew. Of the 
eight men before the mast, four died during the passage home, one near 
St. Helena, of dysentery, and three, after passing the line, before their 
arrival in this country, of scurvy. Of the remaining four, three were 
brought to the Dreadnought soon after they arrived in port, the fourth 
was taken to his friends; all these were in a dreadful condition from 
scurvy, but they all recovered, with the exception of one who died soon 
after he was brought to the Dreadnought. Of the four who formed the 
second mess, one was brought to the Dreadnought, the others went to. 
their homes; all were ina very bad condition. Scurvy showed itself 
in these men about six or seven weeks after they left the Mauritius, 
and all of them, except two, had been confined to their hammocks since 
the latter part of April: of these two, one had been confined to his 
hammock only ten days; the other, though incapable of doing duty, 
continued to crawl about until they arrived in port. For ten days 
before their arrival, the vessel was worked entirely by the captain, 
steward, first mate, and boy, who messed together in the captain’s 
cabin, and continued free from scurvy. The Weather, during the 
voyage homeward, was fine; the vessel, a good one; and the work of 
the men before they became affected with scurvy was not severe. Their 
diet, after they left the Mauritius, consisted of salt beef or pork, with 
biscuit, and tea, for breakfast; beef two days, and pork one day, 
alternately, with biscuit for dinner; and during the first half of the 
voyage, flour, in puddings, twice a week, and pea-soup twice a week. 
One glass of grog was given daily to eacl) man nearly all the passage. 
They had no vinegar, lemon, or lime-juice. The salt provisions were 
of bad quality, but not of the worst; and the diet was as good in every 
respect in coming home as in going out, yet none of the crew showed 
any symptoms of scurvy in their passage outward. While inthe Mau- 
ritius, each man had two pounds of fresh beef daily; but no fruits or 
vegetables of any description. 

The severity of the disease in this instance must be ascribed solely 
to complete and prolonged abstinence from vegetable juices. From the - 
time of their leaving England, the men had been without vinegar, 
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lemon, or lime-juice ; and during their stay at the Mauritius, they had 
no fresh vegetables or fruits of any kind. In other respects, they were 
favorably circumstanced. They left this country in Autumn, the best 
season, as regards scurvy, for the commencement of a long voyzge ; 
their vessel was a good one; and, during the early part of the voyage 
homeward, the weather was fine and their work easy. The salt pro- 
visions were, indeed, of bad quality, but all the men agreed that they 
had met with worse; and in addition to the salt meat and biscuit, 
they had flour twice a week, pea-soup twice a week, and a daily 
allowance of grog. It is worthy of remark that none of the men exhi- 
bited symptoms of scurvy in their passage out, which lasted between 
three and four months, yet all of them became affected with it in less 
than two months after they left the Mauritius, although the provisions 
were quite as good when they were returning as when they were going 
there, and during their stay at the island, they had been abundantly 
supplied with fresh animal food. This is explained by the circumstance 
that to produce scurvy there must be abstinence from vegetable juices, 
and this abstinence must be prolonged. Fresh animal food has, as I have 
before remarked, very little effect, either in preventing or curing it; 
and, consequently, the time they staid at the Mauritius may be con- 
sidered as so much time spent at sea. 

I have since met with an instance in which the crew of a vessel, 
likewise from the Mauritius, were reduced by-scurvy to a condition 
almost as bad as in the case of which I have given the details. In 
both instances the disease was owing, in part, to the want of lemon or 
lime-juice during the voyage: in part, to the circumstance, that while 
they remained at the Mauritius, they were unprovided with fresh vege- 
tables or fruits. 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 
To the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


GENTLEMEN,—I address this letter to you, with the view of prevent- 
ing you, in such a magnificent undertaking as that projected by you 
promises to be, from falling into the errors committed by those preced- 
ing you in Atlantic Steam Navigation. 

About two years ago I commenced holding out a warning on this 
subject, through the same channel as that which I have chosen now for 
addressing you. Whilst some of the great ships were building, which 
have now proved the fallacy of the principle on which they were con- 
structed, I repeatedly went as far as it was well possible to do, in at- 
tempting to draw attention to the errors which I perceived were in pro- 
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gress: and, in doing so, I pretty plainly pointed at those of the “ British 
Queen.” I have awaited proof of this ship's performance, for con- 
firmation of my opinions. The constructors of this ship, however, (if 
ever my observations reached them,) did, as was very naturally to be 
expected, that is to say, they went on in the preconceived perfection of 
their plans. That I have loudly proclaimed the want of strength, and 
the general faulty construction of the large steamers intended for ocean 
navigation, I only refer to on the present occasion, with a view of add- 
ing weight to what I now address to you, and which otherwise, I would 
omit any allusion to, as perhaps savoring somewhat of egotism. But I 
am so strongly convinced of the general erroneous forms and construc- 
tion of sea-going steamers, that I do not fail to avail myself of reference 
to my former communications, predicting the present failures; nor shall 
I hesitate to speak out freely on the defects of the ships already con- 
structed ; considering the Companies they belong to in thc nature of pub- 
lic trusts, advertising as they do, for public support and subscriptions ; 
and as such, freely to be commented upon. 

Steam navigation has been now so long progressing, from river-craft, 
gradually, to the size of such ships as we have seen attempt the passage 
of the ocean, in its most boisterous latitudes ; and that, up to a certain 
point, with such universal success, that it is not very surprising that the 
public generally should have been misled; and, that the point to 
which the ordinary art of ship-builders could arrive, in constructing 
their fabrics of sufficient strength, in reference to their size, has been 
altogether lost sight of. Speaking of ship-builders generally, however, 
I can easily believe that they can have no possible conception of what 
these large ocean steamers have to contend with ; difficulties so different 
altogether from those to be met with by a sailing vessel, that the dif- 
ference, entire as it is, itis plain, has never been seen, in its proper light, 
by those to whom may belong the credit (?) of constructing the large 
ships of the present day ; it is clear they do not understand it, by their 
forming the ships altogether after the fashion of sailing vessels. 

There is little doubt but the British Queen, President, and Great 
Western, would be very fine vessels under canvas, and I dare say, that for 
this purpose would be found of sufficient strength; but, when the ques- 
tion becomes, the construction of ships to be driven “ end on,” against 
the seas of the ocean, the case is so entirely altered, that it is no won- 
der the great Companies and shipwrights should have committed the 
blunders we have witnessed, seeing that it is utterly impossible to con- 
vince those connected with shipping, by any thing short of actual facts, 
that any thing they have been accustomed to do can be wrong. 

I have said that steam vessels have gore on increasing as to size, up 
to a certain point, with success. It is desirable that this point sheuld be 
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ascertained : namely, the length of a stéamer, to which the ordinary art 
of ship-building, applied in its best practice, has produced a ship fit to 
be forced against the seas of the ocean; and, I have no hesitation in 
stating, that this point is short of 200 feet. This may seem an arbi- 
tary conclusion; and so, to a certain extent, it is; it is like what I as- 
sert all rules of ship-building are, only to be assumed from nice observ- 
ation, resulting from actual experience. Referring, however, to facts, 
there are ships approaching to that length, that have been employed in 
the passages from England to the Mediterranean, for a good many years, 
to say nothing of the practice in the East and West Indies, and the pas- 
sages thereto; and that these vessels must sometimes have had tocontend 
‘right on end,” against the very heaviest seas of the ocean, and have 
done so without injury. This leads to the conclusion that the art of 
our ship-builders, (which I am perhaps too ready to undervalue,) has 
succeeded in forming ships, up to a certain size, of sufficient strength. 
I would have it here observed, that a wide distinction is to be drawn 
between the seas of the Mediterranean, those met with in an ordinary 
East or West India voyage, those of the monsoon in India, &c.; and 
the seas which are to be encountered in gales of the great ocean of the 
world. I believe it to he necessary for a person to witness all this, to 
fully comprehend what a steamer has to encounter in passages between 
Britain and New York. 

It may not be unlikely, Gentlemen, that here you may pause, and 
very naturally say, if ships of such dimensions, and such ships only, 
are to be made strong enough for the purpose, why, such ships let us 
have for the Royal MailService! and this resolution would be a prudent 
one, were such ships to be depended upon for making a passage against 
‘the great seas of the ocean. But please to observe, that although I have 
said that such ships have probably contended against the highest seas, 
yet that I do not state them to have made passages against them! The 
occasions have been temporary, not of the duration to be encountered by 
the Royal Mail Packets, the very name of which implies that they are 
to make their passages under all circumstances. To accomplish this 
end, there can be no doubt that there is no limit to the length of the 
vessels, to secure the greatest advantages, except the difficulty of con- 
structing them of sufficient strength, and to accomplish this has so 
far lamentably failed; the cause of which, in the first place, is a total 
misconception of the form necessary for a steamer for sea-going purposes, 
for although great perfection has certainly been attained in river craft, 
there seems the strongest infatuation to exist in preventing any ap- 
proach to a similar fitness in the practice of sea-navigation. And the 
next reason is their constructors applying little in addition to the ordinary 
method in fastening them, than has heretofore been adopted in suiling 
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vessels ; a movle, of which the present state of the “ British Queen,” is 
sufficient to prove the insufficiency. In fact such ships are wholly be~ 
yond the art of the ordinary shipwright ; and as I have on other occa- 
sions said, require the skill and science of the engineer to be brought 
into cperation, unprejudiced by the rules that have hitherto been 
adopted by the old-fashioned practice of the shipwright; the most able 
of whom it will, I believe, puzzle to re-secure the great steamer just 
named. But as it is not my intention, on the present occasion, to go 
fully into this part of the subject, nor to state the suggestions that occur 
to me for the improvement of the sea-going steamers’ form, I limit 
myself to the general statements of defects, so as (if I am able,) to 
render them self-evident, trusting that other more able pens than mine 
may be at hand to point out the remedy. Nevertheless, I shall not 
shrink from giving publicity to my own views on the subject, unless 
some one else anticipates me. 

Let us now come to the consideration of wherein consists the defects 
of form. To any one, in the least practically acquainted with sea 
affairs, it must, I think, be quite clear, that if a steamer of the length 
of the British Queen, is to be forced right ahead against a sea of great 
magnitude, aid with such power as to make a passage against it, that 
probably sone-third nearly of her whole length will be unsupported, on 
her fore-body emerging through the top of every sea! Now, I will 
suppose that, one-quarter only of her length is so unsupported ; then the 
British Queen would have no support whatever for about 50 feet of her 
keel! Had the builders such confidence in the strength of their ship 
when completed that they durst have taken the blocks from under her, 
for one-quarter of her Jength from her forefoot? No, I will answer for 
it, they would not for ary consideration, short of security against the 
consequerces, have ventured to remove them for 20 feet! If then, this 
ship would not have supported her own weight when depending upon 
the main body, for such a distance from forward as this, and without 
any cargo, water, or stores, in the fore hold, how is it to be expected 
that when such a portion of her length becomes unsupported at sea, and 
_the ship perhaps carrying some hundreds of tons of weight before the 
-engine-room, that she should be able to bear such trial, as it is clear 
she is subject to in passing over every great sea she is forced against ! ! 
That these large ships have to contend against such a trial of their 
strength, will now, perhaps, for the first time become acknowledged. 
It is, however, a fearful consideration, and has been evaded tov long, 
for it is no use disguising the fact, that there is an enormous amount of 
capital already invested in ships of this description, the whole of which 
will assuredly be failures! and, it is to be feared, next to total losses ; 
for although, perhaps, if the ships were better formed, the expenditure 
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of large sums of money under skilful direction, might possibly remedy 
the want of strength, (which, however I doubt,) yet nothing short of 
re-construction will remove the original defect of form. 

The next bad consequence of the error of the fore-body is, that if the 
sea is just long enough to hang the ship on the top of two, by both her 
extremities, the mid-ship part, bearing all the weight of her machinery, 
becomes without support! and thus, alternately, the fore-body from 
hanging unsupported in the air, becomes pressed upwards, by almost 
half the support of the whole ship being thrown thereon. The effect 
of which must be to twist and loosen the ship, destroy all connection, 
and render the fabric crazy! All this is the consequence of the full 
fore-body ; a part of a steamer, in which it is evident, no weight what- 
ever ought to be carried, that can be avoided; but a great amount of 
cargo and stores being so carried, (where the ship is incapable of support- 
ing her own weight,) and the whole fore-body being made at least twice 
the weight that it ought to be; and all this added to by that useless 
appendage to a steamer, the knee of the head*; the heavy bowsprit, 
(and its useless appendages) ; and the foremast of a large sailing vessel, 
to say nothing of deck lumber, anchors, &c. The wonder is, that the 
ships should have made even one voyage without complaining, not that 
they should be shaken to pieces the first time they really have bad 
weather to contend with. 

That all this mischief should not sooner have come to light, only 
shows how many voyages may be made, without real bad weather being 
experienced, and accounts for the daily arrival of ships; many of which 
unquestionably unseaworthy in themselves, and more rendered so by 
pnmerciful loading, being from one or both causes wholly incapable of 
contending with storms and high seas of the great oceans of the world. 
The weight of the fore-body of the large steamers, partaking as they do 
of all the qualities of a sailing vessel, causes them in like manner to 
pitch violently. Any one at all acquainted with the motions of sailing 
vessels when forced against a head sea, in stays, or upon sudden shifts 
of wind, will readily conceive that something very different in form is 
indeed necessary, in a greatsteamer, to admit of her being forced against 
what the sailor of any experience knows is, in practice, wholly impos- 
sible in the ordinary ship. 

Trusting, Gentlemen, that the motive assigned at the outset of this 
letter is sufficient excuse for my intrusion upon you, 

I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
Mercator. 
London, January, 1840. 


* The knee of the head and its appendages, I never could see the use of, except 
for the security of the buwsprit, the convenience of washing, &c.; in these respects 
useless in a steamer, 
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Nabal Chronicle. 


In our last we laid before our readers, the temporary arrangement of 
the Post Office, for the charges on Letters, and we now annex the final 
regulations of that department. Our naval readers abroad should know 
that in future no private letters, of any kind, can be sent through the 
Admiralty, either from, or to, abroad; and, we understand that the 
covers and copies of letters from Commanders-in-chief, on foreign stations 
are abolished ; and, in fact, every measure adopted which can reduce 
the weight of carriage. The following are the regulations issued for 
general guidance. We recommend every one to pre-pay their letters :— 

On and after 10th January next, the Single Rate of Inland Postage, 
on all letters except those between the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
and foreign countries, will be the uniform Single Rate of One Penny. 

The Scale of Weight at present in force for General Post Letters, 
will be applicable in future to Local Penny Post Letters, and those pass- 
ing through the Local Posts of Dublin and London, the regulation 
therefore which restricts the Weight of these Letters to Four Ounces, is 
abolished, and they will be subject in future to the same rules and the 
same charges as General Post Letters. The postage, however, on all 
letters (whether Local or General Post Letters) between places in the 
United Kingdom, must be paid in advance: should the postage not be 
paid in advance they will be charged with Double the Rate to which 
they would otherwise be subject. Parliamentary Proceedings are an 
exception to this regulation. | 

The uniform Single Rate on all letters conveyed by Packet, between 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies, and Possessions, will 
be One Shilling, with the exception of Letters between the United 
Kingdom and Malta, the Ionian Islands and India, when pass- 
ing through France, the rates on which remain unchanged. Letters, 
therefore, intended to pass at the reduced Single Rate of a Shilling be- 
tween these three last mentioned Places and the United Kingdom should 
be addressed rid Falmouth. 

Foreign Letters when transmitted by Packet, will be liable to the 
Single Rates of Packet Postage from Falmouth, Dover, and London, as 
given in the Table below, if posted or delivered at the Port. If posted 
or delivered at any other place, in the United Kingdom, they will be 
subject to the additional Single Rate of Two Pence as Inland Postage. 

Letters however between France and the United Kingdom, and also 
those in transit through France, will be an exception to this rule; the 
British charge on such letters will be the uniform single rate now taken 
from London, except in those cases where the letters are at present sub- 
. Ject to a less charge than the sum specified. This last provision also 
applies to letters between the United Kingdom and Belgium, the rates. 
on which, were lower than the sum specified, will not be increased. 

Letters also between the United Kingdom and the United State: of 
America, and between the United Kingdom and Spain via Falmouth, 
form a further exception to this rule. No Inland Postage therefore will 
be taken on letters between the United Kingdom and France, and those 
in transit through France, or upon those between the United Kingdon 
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aud the United States of America, or upon those between the United 
Kingdom and Spain, vid Falmouth. 
The single rate on all Foreign and Colonial Letters except in those 


cases where a lower rate is now taken, when conveyed by Packet will 
accordingly be as follows :— 


BY FALMOUTH PACKETS.» 


Packet Rate Inland Postage, if Total 
from not posted or deli- Single 
Between the United Kingdom and Falmouth. vered at the Port. Rate. 
s. d. s. d. s. da 
Lisbon 1 7 0 2 1 9 
Spain (by Falmouth packet) 2 2 Nil 2 2 
Greece and Egypt ‘ 2 3 0 2 2 5 
Madeira : é 1 8 0 2 1 10 
Brazil 2 7 0 2 2 9 
Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Pern 2 5 0 2 27 
Hayti 1 3 0 2 1 § 
La Guayra, Mexico, and Cuba 
Carthagena. 2 1 0 2 2 3 
United States 1 0 Nil 1 Oo 
Gibraltar, Malta, Ionian Tledle: 
British North America, Ber- 
_ muda, Honduras, British West 
Indies, India, vid Falmouth . 1 0O Nil 1 0 
BY DOVER PACKETS. 
From Dover. Inland, &c. Total. 
Belgium : r 1 4 0 2 + 1 6 
France Uniform British rate to Calais of + 0 10 
* Switzerland, via 4 France ; Uniform British rate of + 1 2 
* Germany, vid France’. . ditto +1 4 
* Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, &e. via France ditto +1 #7 
Turkey, Greece, and Mediterranean, via Marseilles, if addressed 
by French Packet, Uniform British and French rate of 2 8} 
India, vid Marseilles, if addressed by French Packet ditto 3. 83 
India, by Monthly closed Mail, via Marseilles ditto 2 8 
Malta, Ionian Islands, and Alexandria, °y Monthly 
closed Mail, vid Marseilles. . ditto 1 8 
BY PACKETS FROM LONDON. 
From London. Inland, &c. Total. 
Holland . ‘ 1 4 0 2 1 6 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and ‘ 
Russia - : 1 8 0 2 1 10 
Heligoland ° ° “ Uniform rate of 1 9 


The single uniform rate on letters between the United Kingdom and 
places beyond Sea when conveyed by private Ship will be 8d. in what- | 
ever part of the United Kingdom they may be posted or delivered. ‘This 
‘rate must be taken on letters between the United Kingdom and the East 


* These Rates do not apply to Letters intended to be paid to particular place of 
destination, which must ke charged with the Uniform British Rate of 10d. in addi- 
ticn to the Postage from Calais, stated in the printed lists with whichthe Postmaster 
is furni-hed. 


t Except in those cases where the present charge is made. 


v 
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Indies. &c., &c., when conveyed by private ship, the distiaction between 
these and other Classes of Ship Letters having been abolished. 

It is clearly. to be understood that the single rates of Postage given 
in the above instructions are applicable only to letters not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight. The charge for Postage on Letters exceeding half 
an ounce will advance in proportion to their weight in accordance with 
the scale of weight and number of Rates at present in operation as laid 
down in the instructions of the 21st November last. It must however 
be borne in mind that this Scale does not apply to French Rates on 
Letters to and from France, and through France as the present system 
of charging French Rates onsuch letters must continue in force: viz., a 
single French Rate for each quarter of an ounce exclusive. 

No person will be permitted hereafter to send or receive Letters free 
of Postage. Members however of either House of Parliament will be 
entitled to receive free of charge, Petitions addressed to either House of 
Parliament, provided they are sent without Covers, or in Covers open 
at the sides, and do not exceed the weight of six ounces. Addresses to 
her Majesty will likewise go free of postage. : 

Printed Votes and Proceedings in Parliament will be charged at the 
following rate between places in the United Kingdom, and between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies when conveyed by Packet, but uot 
through France nor to the East Indies. 

For any Weight not exceeding two ounces . . . . Id. 
For any weight exceeding two ounces and not exceeding 


four ounces. . . ; ‘ . 2d. 
For any weight exceeding four ounces sand not exceeding 
six ounces . . . - 3d. 


and so on in proportion. No Additional Charge will be made upon 
them if the Postage is not paid in advance. 

The Rates on Newspapers and Letters of Soldiers and Sailors will 
remain unaltered, with the exception, however, that the privilege now 
given to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Letters will be restricted to the cases in 
which they shall not exceed Half an Ounce in Weight. 

Letters and Packets exceeding Sixteen Ounces in Weight, with the 
exception of those Classes mentioned below, cannot be forwarded to 
their Destination, but must be sent to the Dead Letter Office according 
to the present Regulations. 

The following are the exceptions to this Rule :— 

Parliamentary Petitions, and Addresses to Her Majesty, 

Parliamentary Proceedings, 

Letters and Packets addressed to, or received from, Places 
beyond Sea, 

Letters and Packets to and from Public Departments, and to 
and from Public Offices now Franking by virtue of 
their Office, 

Deeds, if transinitted under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may consider necessary. 

By Command, 
Ww. L. MABERLY, Secretary. 


8 


General Post Office, December, 1839. 
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STEAM-BOAT EVOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Epiror.—I have now been upwards of three years in Steam- Ves- 
sels, during which time I have had many opportunities of observing 
what may be done in them with regard to turning them round in a 
short space. Every one acquainted with the management of a steamer 
knows what can be done when going ahead. But not so when going 
“back turn,” for I have asked many persons serving in steam-vessels, 
and found them unacquainted with the following facts. 

I suppose a steam-vessel to be lying-to under bare poles, on the lar- 
board tack, with a breeze, the strength of which is from 2* to6. She 
will lay-to with the wind a little abaft the beam as at a in the figure. 





Put the helm a-port, and give her a back turn, and she will always 
come up with her stern to the wind. Ifthe wind be light, say 2 or 3, 
she will generally come right round, and nearly to the spot from whence 
she started. If the wind be strong she will not come round until she 
brings it on the starLoard beam, as at 6; and then notwithstanding the 
helm being shifted to starboard as indicated by the double line, she will 
again present her stern to the wind, and attain the position c. 

- I shall here venture toinsert the manner, in which, I have endeavoured 
to supply myself with a reason for this anomaly. 

_ There are two forces, the wind and the paddle-wheels. If the wind 
acts equally on the fore and after parts of the vessel, and the paddle- 
wheels send her directly astern; then, by the resolution of forces, she 
will move along the diagonal of the parallelogram represented by those 
two forces. But the wind acting on the fore part of the vessel, which 
in most steamers presents a much larger surface than the after part, 
brings her stern to the wind: the paddle-wheels, as before, send her in 
the direction of her length. Now in going ahead, even with the assist- 
ance of the helm, the same vessel will take much more time as well as 
a much greater space to come into the direction of the wind than when 
she is going astern; and for a like reason:—the same surface forward 
acts against her head coming to windward, as before it tended to bring 
her stern to the wind. 

I may seem to attach more importance to this subject than it deserves. 
I have been led to think that it may be interesting to some of your 
readers, and, useful to those who may hereafter serve in steam-vessels. 
With a knowledge of the line traced by a steamer when going stern 
foremost, a commander may turn his vessel with certainty (providing 
the wind is favorable and there be no tide,) in twice her own length, 
without the assistance of a rope. 

I shall conclude with the following remarks. In any vessel going 


* See Nautical Magazine, Vol. 5, p. 64. 
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ahead with the helm hard over, suppose a ship tacking, or a steam-boat 
altering her course, the fore part of the vessel is steady, while the stern 
makes the movement. In a steamer going astern, the after part of the 
vessel] is steady while the fore part makes the movement. 

In a calm a steamer will sometimes obey her helm when going 
astern, but it is not at all to be depended on: it is as well perhaps, 
for the sake of pintles, to keep it a midships. 

I have put the Volcano to the test so often, even in the crowded 
harbour of Alexandria, that I will venture to assert that it may be 
Jaid down as a certainty in steam-boat evolutions, that the stern will 
invariably come up into the wind with a back turn, and that in the 
stronger wind she will take less time and less space. 

Perhaps, some of your Nautical readers will favour us with their 
ideas, as to how far efficacious the helm is in a sailing vessel, when she 
has got stern-way. I am, &c. 


| Rosert C. ALLAN. 
HM, Steam-Vessel Volcano, Malta, Oct. 28th, 1839. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FISHERIES. 


Convention between her Majesty and the King of the French, defining 
and regulating the limits of the exclusive right of the oyster and 
other fishery on the coasts of Great Britain and of France.—Signed 
at Paris, August 2, 1839. 


Wuergas, his late Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of the French, appointed in the year 
1837, a mixed commission, for the purpose of ascertaining and pie! the 
limits within which the subjects of the two countries respectively should be at 
liberty to fish for oysters between the island of Jersey and the neighbouring 
Coast of France. te 

And whereas the commissioners so appointed have agreed upon certain lines, 
as marked in a chart hereinafter referred to, as the limits above mentioned, and 
have also agreed upon certain arrangements which they conceive to be calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of disputes which have at various times arisen 
between the fishermen of the two countries :— 

It has been deemed expedient by her Majesty the Queen of the United ng: 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by his Majesty the King of the French, 
that the limits agreed upon, and the arrangements proposed by the said com- 
missioners, should be recorded and sanctioned by a convention to be concluded 
between their said Majesties. ; 

And whereas the high contracting parties have also considered it desirable to 
define and regulate the limits within which the general right of fishery on all 
parts of the coasts of the two countnes shall be exclusively reserved to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and of France respectively; the said high contracting 
parties have therefore named as their plenipotentiaries for this purpose, that is 
to say — 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Right Hon. Granville, Earl Granville, peer of the realin, Knight Grand 
Cross of the most Hon. Order of the Bath, a Privy Councillor, and her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the 
King of the French; . 

And his Majesty the King of the French, Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of 
Dalmatia, Marshal und Peer of France, Grand Cross of his Royal Order of the 

R 2 
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Legion of Honor, &c., his Minister and Secretary of S:ate for the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, President of the Council of Ministcrs ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 

found to be in due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following arti- 
eles =“— 
_ Article 1.—It is agreed, that the lines drawn between the points designated 
by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, J, K, on the chart annexed to the pre- 
sent convention, and signed by the repective plenipotentiaries, shall be acknow- 
Jedged by the high contracting parties as defining the limits between which and 
the French shore the oyster fishery shall be reserved exclusively to French sub- 
jects; and these lines are as follows, that is to say— 

The first ling runs from the point A, three miles from low-water mark (Point 
Meinga bearing south,) to the point B, of which the landmarks are Agon tower 
on with a clump of trees upon Mount Huchon, and the summit of Gros Mont 
in a line wtth the signal-post on Grand Isle. 

The second line runs from the said point B, towards Agon-tower, and the 
clump ef trees upon Mount Huchon, in the direction north sixty four degrees 
east, until at the point C it brings the windmill at Lingreville, to bear due cast. 

The third line runs from point C, due east, towards Lingreville windmill, un- 
til the Grand Huguenante is brought to bear on the Etat Roek at point D, 

The fourth line runs from point D northward, and keeping the Grand Hugue- 
nante in one with the Etat Rock, until it intersects at E a line whose landmarks 
are Agon-tower on with Coutances Cathedral. 

The fifth line runs eastward from point E to point F, where the steeple of 
Pirou is brought to bear in a line with Senequet Rock, 

The sixth line runs from point F due north to.the point G, where the steeple 
of Blainville is brought in a Nine with the Senequet Rock. 

The seventh line runs from point G (in the direction of Pirou Steeple) to point 
H, where the lighthouse on Cape Carteret bears north twenty-four degrees 
west. 

The eighth line runs from point H to point I, nearly abreast of Port Bail, 
ee Favs for land marks the fort of Port Bail in a line with the steeple of 

ort Dal : 

And, finally, the ninth line runs from point'l to the three grunes at point K, 
lena Cape Carteret bears east ten degrees north, in a line wiih Barneville 
church. 

It is further agreed and understood that all the bearings specified in the pre- 
sent article are to be taken according to the true meridian, and not according to 
the magnetic meridian. 

Art. 2. The oyster fishery within three miles of the Island of Jersey, calcu- 
Jated from low-water mark, shall be reserved exclusively to British subjects 

Art. 3. The oyster fishery outside of the limits, within which that fishery is 
exclusively reserved to the British and French subjects respectively, as stipu- 
Jated in the preceding articles, shall be common to the subjects of both countries. 

Art. 4. Between sunset and the ensuing sunrise, the subjects of both coun- 
tries respectively, shall be prohibited from dredging for oysters between the 
coast of Jersey and the coast of France, from Cape Carteret to Point Meinga. 

Art, 5, Inasmuch as the law of France requires that all French fishing boats 
shall be marked and numbered, it is hereby agreed that all British fishing boats 
dredging for oysters between Jersey and the coast of France, shall also be 
marked and numbered. : 

Art. 6. All British boats employed in the said oyster fishery, shall be regis- 
tered at the office of the inspector of fisheries in the Island of Jersey; and the 
entry of each boat on the register shall state the number, description, and tons 
- nage of such boat, and also the name of its owner. This entry must be repeated 

every year, on or before the cominencement of the fishing season. 

Art. 7. The right of shelter in the Islands of Chausey, shall be granted to 
English fishermen, on account of damage, or of evident bad weather. 

Art. 8. Whenever the fishing boats of either of the two nations shall be carried 
within the limits established for the fishery of the other country, by contrary 
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winds, by strong tides, or by any other cause, independent of the will of the 
master and crew; or, whenever they shall have passed within those limits, m 
working back, to regain their fishing ground, the masters shall be bound imme- 
diately to hoist a blue flag of two feet long, and three fect broad, and to keep 
that flag at the mast-head, so long as they shall remain within the said limits. 

The cruisers of each nation shall exercise their judgment as to the causes of 
such trespassings; and when they shall be satisfied that the said fishing boats 
have neither dredged nor fished within the limits above mentioned, the aforesaid 
cruisers shall not detain either the boats or the crews, nor use any measure of 
severity towards the latter. | 

Art. 9. The subjects of her Britannic Maiesty shall enjoy the exclusive right 
of fishery, within the distance of three miles, from low-water mark, along the 
whole extent of the coast of the British Islands; and the subjects of the King 
of the French shall enjoy the exclusive right of fishery within the distance of 
three miles from low-water mark, along the whole extent of the coasts 
of France; it being understood that, upon that part of the coast of France, 
which lies between Cape Carteret and Point Meinga, French subjects 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of all kinds of fishery within the limits 
assigned in article J, of this convention for the French oyster fishery. 

It is equally agreed that the distance of three miles, fixed as the general limit 
for the exclusive right of fishery upon the coast of the two countries, shall, with 
respect to bays, the mouths of which do not exceed ten miles in width, be mea- 
sured from a straight line drawn from headland to headland, 

Art. 10. It is agreed and understood that the miles mentioned iu the present 
convention are geographical miles, whereof sixty make a degree of latitude. 

Art. 11. With a view to prevent the collisions, which now, from time to time, 
take place on the seas lying between the coasts of Great Britain and of France, 
between the trawlers and the line, and long-net fishers of the two countries, the 
high contracting parties agree to appoint, within two months after the exchanze 
of the ratifications of the present convention, a commission consisting of au 
equal number of individuals of each nation, who shall prepare a set of regular 
tions for the guidance of the fishermen of the two countries in the seas above- 
mentioned, 

The regulations, so drawn wp, shall be submitted by the said commissioners, 
tothe two governments respectively, for approval and confirmation; and the 
high contracting parties engage to propose to the legislatures of their respective 
countries, such measures as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying inte 
effect the regulations which may thus he approved and confirmed. 

Art 12. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged, within six weeks from the date hereof, 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the saine, 
and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms, 

Done at Paris, the 2nd day of August, in the year of our Lord, 1839, 

: GRANVILLE. 
Marhal Duc DALMATIA. 





The Channel Fishery.—Anthony Perrier, Esq. her Majesty’s consul 
at Brest, and the commissioner appointed by Lord Palmerston on the 
part of this country to execute the convention between the English and 
French governments, signed in August last, for defining and regulating 
the limits of the oyster and other fisheries on the coasts of Great Britain 
and France, was here and at Worthing for several days last week, mak- 
ing inquiries among the fishery as to the causes of the coll‘sion between 
the trawlers and the line and long-net fishers of the two countries, with 
a view of preparing a set of regulations to be agreed to by both govern- 
ments for the guidance of all fishermen in the Channel. The commis- 
sioner collected the statements of the owners of mackerel and herring 
boats and craft, as also those of the trawl boat and small boat fishery 
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separately, and is now, we understand at Hastings, intending to return 
shortly to this place to examine the Brighton men, before he proceeds 
farther to the westward. Mr. Perrier is the gentleman to whom the 
fisheries are indebted for the satisfactory arrangement of the disputes 
respecting the oyster fisheries in the Channel—an arrangement that was 
ratified by the convention above-named, and which has worked so well 
that no complaint has been made by either party concerned in that par- 
ticular fishery since the rules znd regulations for the guidance of the 
fishermen have been in force, though previously disputes and collisions 
had for very many years been even more frequent between the oyster 
fisheries of the two countries than between the French trawlers and 
English long-net fishers on this coast.—Brighton Paper. 


RECORDS OF WRECKS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Tne Mercnant Captrain.—Mr. Epitor,—Allow me, through the 
medium of your periadical, which I with great interest, regularly read, 
to make public the following courteous behaviour of the master of some, 
(I am ashamed to say,) English ship, whose name is as yet unknown. 
On the 11th of this month, in south latitude about 34° 0‘ 0", and 12° 
40' K. long., the “ General Palmer,” for Bombay, on board of which I 
Was a passenger, passed a ship apparently homeward bound, the master 
of which, through the very useful signals of Captain Maryatt, (when in 
proper hands,) demanded, what ship is that? I believe the general 
manner of putting that question is, by showing your own number first ; 
however Captain Elliott, of the “ General Palmer,” made his number, 
and returned the compliment, by asking the same question, of which 
the bear in command of the unknown ship took not the least notice, but 
proceeded on his course. The conclusion I immediately came to upon 
such, I trust, unusual behaviour, was, that seeing we were a crippled 
ship, (having lost our main-mast,) he may have imagined we should 
apply to him for assistance, which he was not inclined to render, and 
not doing so, had we known his name, he would naturally enough have 
been ashamed, that either it, or that of the ship should be made public. 
I amin hopes yet though of finding it out, as he may report the Ge- 
neral Palmer; and I am very anxions to ascertain also, who has thus 
committed a breach of the mutual good feeling that should exist between 
the conimanders of ships of all nations, and more particularly, I should 
say, between those of one and the same. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient, 

. CourtTnay Puixuips, 
Major 15th Hussars, 
Ship ‘‘ General Palmer,”’ at Sea, 15th October, 1839. 

We regret having to record the foregoing, so different is such con- 
duct from that of British seamen. However, as a set off, we are glad 
to have at hand the annexed letter from the Shipping Gazette, relating 
the loss of the “ Huskissun” steamer. The noble and truly seamanlike 
behaviour of Captain Clegg, is beyond all praise, and we cordially con- 
gratulate him on bzing instrumental in saving the lives of so many of 
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his fellow beings. Nor must we omit to notice the praiseworthy con- 
duet of the Uuderwriters of his shipon thisoccasion. In our next also, 
in the continuation of our Wrecks of British Shipping, we shall adduce 
another case, in which Captain Collins, of the “ Roscius,” saved the 
crew of the “ Scotia,” as another set off against the ‘“ bear” alluded to 
by Major Phillips. 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON STZAM VESSEL. 


The William Huskisson, steamer, with about 120 passengers, sailed 
from Dublin for Liverpool, on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 10th. During 
the whole of that evening it blew a gale of wind from S.S.W.'to S.W. 
and about midnight it was discovered that the vessel had sprung a leak, 
which, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the crew and passen- 
gers, gained so rapidly upon them, that before morning the vessel was 
half full of water, the fires extinguished, and the vessel altogether un- 
manageable. In this state of the utmost distress, expecting every mo- 
ment to go down, they continued until 7 a.m. on Sunday, when, to the 
heartfelt joy of all on board, the ship Huddersfield, Clegg, belonging to 
Messrs. Horsfall and Son, which sailed from this port on Friday last, 
hove in sight. . 

Capt. Clegg, observing the signals of distress on board the steamer, 
immediately bore down to her assistance. On a nearer apj roach, the 
ringing of the bel:, and the heart-rending shout which reached his ear, 
combined with the attitude of prayer of many on deck, satisfied him 
that no time was to be lost in endeavouring to save a large mass of 
human beings from immediate death. The sea was at this time run- 
ning fearfully high, and any attempt to lower the boats seemed worse 
than useless. As the Huddersfield, however, neared the steamer, the 
boats of the latter were lowered, but immediately swamped. Captain 
Clegg saw at once that the only chance of saving the people was by 
endeavouring to run his ship under the stern of the steamer. 

In this bold and hazardous attempt, with his crew mustered on tle 
forecastle ready to give any assistance; they providentially suc- 
ceeded in snatching 23 individuals off the wreck, and although in 
doing so the Huddersfield carried away her bowsprit, lost two anchors 
and chains from the bow, and sustained other damage, the gratifying 
fact that they had so far succeeded, seemed to give fresh spirit to the 
officers and ship’s company. The ship, with her gallant captain at the 
wheel, was immediately put about, and a second attempt made, in which 
about 20 to 30 more of the passengers and crew succeeded in getting on 
board. Encouraged by this success, the ship was a third time put 
about, and again brought under the stern of the steamer, when a fur- 
ther number succeeded in gaining the ship, making a total of 93, in- 
cluding 15 women and some children. 

The gale, which had been on the increase, had now arrived at such 
a height, that Captain Clegg deemed it prudent for the safety of 
his own vessel, in her then crippled state, and those on board, not 
to remain longer by the wreck; as, however, there appeared to le 
still ten or twelve persons on board the steamer, he determined to make 
one more attempt; and accordingly again, for the fourth time, ran his 
vessel under the stern of the steamer. This attempt, as was antici- 
pated, proved unsuccessful; and seeing that there was no prospect of 
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any abatement of the gale, and apprehensive of his mast going by the 
board, after remaining by the wreck until 10 a.m, they were reluc- 
tantly obliged to quit her. 

The follcwing is a copy of a letter addressed to Messrs. C. Horsfall 
and Son, the owners of the ship Huddersfield, by the underwriters of 
that vessel :— 

‘“< Gentlemen.—We beg to inform you, on the part of the underwriters 
on your policies, per Huddersfield, from this to Africa, that they very 
highly approve of the humane and courageous conduct of Captain Clegg, 
in rendering assistance to the passengers and crew of the steamer Wil- 
Kam Huskisson, by which means he saved ninety-three lives, at a con- 
siderable risk of his own vessel. And the underwriters further add, 
that under these circumstances, they will cheerfully pay for repairing 
the damages sustained by being in collision with the steamer, without 
requiring the usual deduction of one third for new, in place of old 
wmuterials. Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) ‘* Jones and Hopason, 
 W. Rotneran, 
“'THomas Morais, 
“ Heapitam and Rawson, 
“ Murray, Suiru, and Bocir’” 
 Liwerpool, January 1ith, 1840. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Hydrographic-Office, Admiralty, 1st Nov. 1839. 
Notice is hereby given, that at Cape Coast Castle all Vessels in the 
Roads may ascertain the errors and rates of their Chronometers, with- 
out exposing them to the risk of being carried on “shore through the 
aurf. 

A Flag Staff with a Gaff has been erected on the Southern Turret 
of the Castle. 

At 11h. 30m. Greenwich Mean Time, on each day after Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1839, a Red Flag witha White Ball in the centre, will be 
hoisted at the Mast Head as a preparatory signal. 

At tih. 55m. Greenwich Time, a Black Ball, five feet in diameter 
will be hoisted to the Gatt end, and the Flag lowered. 

At the instant of Noon, Greenwich Mean Time, the Ball will be 
dropped from the end of the Gaff, and will immediately disappear. 

N.B.—The falling of the Ball must occupy upwards of a second of 
time, but the instant of Noon is to be reckoned from the separation of 
the Ball from the Gaff end. 

-The latitude of the Flag Staff of diss Coast Castle is 5° 5’ 25” N., 
the longitude 1° 12’ 5” W.* 

GeEoRGE MacLean, 

Cape Coast Castle, 27th July, 1839. President of Council. 


HEAUX-DE-BREHAT. 
(Communicated by the French government.) 
Notice is hereby given, that after the Ist of February, 1840, instead 


* In Capt. Vidal’s Survey, the longitude of the Flag Staff on the West bastion of 
the Castle appears to be 1 deg. 13 min. 41 see, 
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of the small fixed light which has been exhibited since 1832 of the 
highest rock of the Heaux-de Brehat, a fixed light of the highest 
power will be shewn on the Tower recently erected 220 yards S.E. of 
the present light. 

The lantern of the new light is 147 feet above the level of high 
water at spring tides, and will be visible in fine weather at the distance 
of seven leagues. 

Admiralty, December 19th, 1839. 


LAW DHEBCISION &. 


Aine.—Collision..—The following case being important, we record it entire 
as reported in the Shipping Gazette. 

Dr. Lushington gave judgment in this case, which involved some legal points 
of considerable nicety. On the 22d of September, 1838, a collision took place 
between two vessels, the Aline, a foreign vessel, and the Panther, a British ves- 
sel, and next day the Aline put into Cowes to repair, in order to complete her 
voyage to Lisbon. Qn the 20th of October she was arrested by process from 
this court, in a cause of damage, by the owners of the Panther, aad in January, 
1839, the court condemned the Aline in the damage. The amount not being 
paid, the ship was sold by decree of this court, and Mr. William Stuart Day then 
intervened, preferring a claim against the proceeds, which were (even without 
such deduction) insufficient to discharge the claim for damage. Mr. Day 
alleged, supported by affidavit, that, being ignorant of any intention to proceed 
against the Aline for damage, he undertook to be answerable for the repairs, on 
the master agreeing to give him a’ bottomry bond. The disputed facts were, 
Mr. Day was not apprised of such proceedings ¥eing intended, and that the 
repairs were not completed until after the arrest ‘of the vessel. A notice was 
given to the master on the Ist of October, but it was not proved that Mr. Da 
way privy to this notice, and he had denied that he was so, nor was it probable 
that if he had been he would have made himself responsible. As to the re- 
pairs, all but a small part (estimated in about 10/.) were completed before the 
arrest. In considering the rights by law and justice of a person who obtains @ 
decree in this court in a cause of damage, itappeared plain that, independent of 
any municipal regulation, and annie 2 to those great principles which every 
municipal law is framed to carry into effect in a cause of damage, the owner is 
responsible for the acts of his servants. The proceeding in rem, by the arrest of 
the ship and freight, was not originally given as the measure of the damage, but 
as the best security for indemnity that could be obtained in all cases. All the 
rights of the owners were slestly a part of the fund to satisfy the successful 
suitor. Were there any other rights which could attach to the ship doing the 
damage, which would entitle the parties possessing such rights to a different con- 
sideration? Decisions on this point were wanting, and he (the learned judge,) 
was under the necessity of having recourse to principle and reason. He took 
the period when the damage was done, and considered the claims accruing before 
and after that period. There were only two kinds of claim which it was neces- 
sary for him now to consider, namely, mortgage and bottomry. Now themort- 
gagee and bondholder could not take any right greater than the owner could 
confer, namely, a security as against the owner and all who claimed under him, 
that is, a lien on the ship after the voyage, subject to all contingencies ; 
neither could he be a competitor with the successful suitor in damage. The 
mortgage or bond might extend to the whole value of the ship, and, were 
the ship not first liable for damages, the party receiving the injury might be 
wholly without remedy. Moreover, the person suffering the wrong has no 
option ; the creditor has and may advance his money or not, as he might think 
best. As against a mortgagee or bondholder, prior to the damage done, the 
suitor in a cause of damage had a claim to preferable payment : was a bottomry 
bond bona fide granted after the damage subject to the same consideration? 
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The interest of a suitor in a case of damage may be said to be vested at the 

eriod when the damage was done; was he entitled to the benefit of a future 
mcrease of the value of the subject? Suppose a case of collision, where the 
vessel doing the damage is herself scriously injured, and forced to go into a 
foreign port for repairs, and there a bond was granted; what would be the effect 
of denying the validity of a bottomry bond granted afterwards, pada 
Why, a serious impediment would be thrown in the way of all bottomry bonds ; 
the lender would have not only to calculate on future contingencies, but to 
inquire into past transactions. Was not the interest of the party who had re- 
ceived the damage benefitted by the vessel being repaired and sent to her port 
of destination? He, (the learned judge,) could not say, therefore, that univer- 
sally, all such subsequent bonds must give way to prior claims of damage. 
Against the owner repairing his ship, the claim of the suitor in damage went 
the whole length of the loss, against the ship and repairs subsequently done 
where there is no bond. When the repairs are done by a bondholder, it is 
totally different. How far did these principles apply to the present case? In 
common equity there appeared to be no difference between an agreement for a 
bond and a bond itself. Why should the owner of the Panther be benefited 
at the expense of Mr. Day, beeause he had assisted bona fide the ship in dis- 
tress? Though it might be that the court had not power to order the inoney to 
be paid to Mr. Day, he could say to what the owner of the Panther was en- 
titled, and he could not in justice direct that he should be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds, so far as they were the value of repairs done by Mr. Day prior to the 
arrest. With respect to the remainder of the money, the first question was, had 
this court jurisdiction, even if a bond had been granted, where the ship had 
never put to sea? Secondly, had it jurisdiction where there was no bond, but 
only an agreement for a bond? He was not aware of any decisions on this 
subject; but, on the supposition of the contrary, the bondholder might easily be 
defrauded of his remedy—a consequence inconsistent with the general interests 
of commerce. In the prize courts ameliorations had been allowed even where 
the purchaser had bought with a bad title, on the broad principle that he might 
not eve known of the infirmity of his title, and that the former owner got all 
he lost. The present question, however, was between Mr. Day and the owner 
of the Panther, not the owner of the Aline. The course he ‘should adopt was 
‘this; he held the owner of the Panther entitled only to the value of the ship 
before the repairs, and to the value of the repairs after the arrest. The residue 
he should direct to remain in the registry, not to be paid out without the consent 
of the owner of the Aline, or, at least, notice tohim. With respect to the claim 
for freight, pro rata itineris, that demand must be rejected. With respect to 
costs, he regretted that such questions should occur in a case of so small a value; 
but he could not give costs where points of such difficulty arose. 


Seamens’ Waces.—Among the appeals decided at this circuit was one of con- 
siderable interest and importance to mariners. The main fact on which the 
question turned were these:—The brig Hannibal was chartered in the year 
1836, to sail from London on a voyage to ‘Irieste, from Trieste to Odessa, and 
from Odessa back to England. On 28th March, 1836, she sailed from London 
with a general cargo, which she delivered at Trieste on the 18th May following, 
thereby earning freight. She then proceeded from Trieste to Odessa in ballast, 
and at the latter port she took in a cargo of linseed, with which she set sail for 
England on the 6th August. On the 12th of that month she was caught by a 
sudden squall in the Dardanelles, and instantly foundered and sank; and all 
hands on hoard perished, with the exception of one man and a boy. The British 
consul at the Dardanelles employed some divers or salvors, who succeeded in 
raising the vessel and towing her to land. Afterwards she was sold, and after 
paying expenses, the proceeds of the hull and materials were remitted to the 
owners, or to the underwriters in this country with whom the vessel was insured. 
In the year 1837, the representatives of Alexander Hood, one of the men who 
were drowned on board of the vessel, raised an action against the owners, be- 
fore the sheriff of Forfarshire, contending for payment of the wages due to the 
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deceased for his services from the time the vessel left London, till the day of 
his death. After considerable discussion the sheriff-substitute gave judgment, 
sustaining the claim, and to this judgment the sheriff adhered. It was against 
these decisions that the present appeal was taken. It was admitted by the 
owners that freight was due down to Trieste, because up to that time the vessel 
had earned freight ; but they denied their liability for wages beyond that point, 
on the strength of the doctrine, “ freight is the mother of wages.” The autho- 
rity mainly relied on by the other party in opposition to this doctrine, was a 
decision pronounced by Lord Stowell in the Admiralty Court of England, by 
which wages were adjudged to the crew of a shipwrecked vessel called the Nep- 
tune, out of part of the wreck which they had saved. The owners of the Han- 
nibal pleaded that that case was not a precedent, inasmuch as the crew of the 
Neptune were themselves the persons who saved the wreck, and claimed the 
wages in person, and that the wages were truly awarded to them on account of 
their exertions in saving the wreck; whereas the person in whose behalf the 
present claim was mmiade erished in the wreck, and the vessel was saved by 
strangers. On the other hand, it was maintained for Hood's representatives, 
that the principle of Lord Stowell’s decision was this:—that where part of a ves- 
sel is saved, no matter how, or by whom, the seamen, or their representatives, 
can come upon it for wages, in virtue of their linen or hypothec, which is pre- 
ferable to all other claims. Lord Mackenzie, after hearing counsel at great 
length upon the point, gave judgment affirming the decision of the sheriffs, and 
thus sustaining the claim of the seaman’s representatives. At the same time, 
his lordship stated that it was a point of great difficulty —Perth Courier. 

Soruta.—Salvage.—This was a suit brought by the owners of the Royal Ade- 
laid steamer, for salvage service rendered to the Sophia, on the 14th and 15th 
September last. The steamer was on her voyage from Dublin to London, with 
a valuable cargo, and 150 passengers ; the ship and freight were worth 60,0001. 
when she fell in with the Sophia bound to New South Wales, with a freight, 
&ec., valued at 30,0001., and which had been run down by the Lord Goderich. 
The Royal Adelaide took the Sophia in tow, and brought her safely to Graves~ 
end, for which service the owner tendered 6501. ; this was refused, and the 
action was for 6,5001. Dr. Phillimore, with whom was Dr. Jenner, for the’sal- 
vors, said the tender was insufficient, as the wind was blowing a gale at the 
time, and many lives had been saved from almost certain destruction. The 
Queen’s Advocate, and Dr. Haggard, on behalf of the Sophia, contended that 
nothing but towage had been performed, and that the tender was most ample. 
Dr. Lushington, after going over the facts of the case, decided, that although no 
danger had been incurred, yet considering that steam-vessels of such great 
power as the Royal Adelaide could render prompt and efficient service, the sal- 
vors were entitled to 10001. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Lerrer Baa or tue Great Western; orn, Lire in a STEAMER. 
< the author of Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick. Bentley, New Burlington 
treet. 
Tne Letter Bag contains some vastly amusing and entertaining productions, fit 
for all hands, fore and aft, from the captain to the cook. Here is one from an 
old hand. 

‘My Dear James,—Just as I was embarking I received your letter request- 
ing me to give yuu a full account of my voyage, and such hints as might be use- 
ful to you when you shall make the passage yourself. The‘first is unnecessary, 
for there is nothing to tell, Every man is alike, every woman is alike (they are 
more alike than the men, too much of the devil in them,) every ship is alike, es- 
pecially steam ships, and the incidents of one voyage ‘are common to all.— 
‘ Facies non omnibus una, nec tamen diversa.’ 

“The company usually consists of young officers joining regiments, talk— 
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Gibraltar, Cape, Halifax, Horse Guards, promotion, and sporting; of naval 
men, talk—insults to flag, foreign stations, crack frigates, round sterns, old ad- 
miral; of speculators, ial cotiait, tubacco, flour; of provincials, talk—Dur- 
ham, Head, Colborne, Poulett Thomson; of travellers, talk— Mississippi, Nia- 
ara, Mahon Bay ; of women, talk—headache, amusements, and nonsense about 
B ron; of Yankees, talk—Loco Focos go-ahead, ‘dollars ; of manufactures, 
k—factors and machinery ; of blockheads, who chatter like monkeys about 
every thing. The incidents are common to all; fall on the deck—wet through— 
very sick—bad wine—cold dinner—rough weather—shipt a sea, and a tureen 
of soup—spoke to a ship but couldn't hear—saw a whale, but so far off, a a 
black line—feel sulky. There is nothing, however, to tell you but what has 
been told a thousand times, and never was worth telling once; but there are a 
few maxims worth knowing. 

“Ist. Call steward, inquire the number of your cabin ; he will tell you it is 
No. 1, perhaps, ‘Ah, very true, steward ; here is Leia to begin with, 
don’t forget itis No. 1. ‘This is the beginning of the voyage, I shall! not forget 
the end of it.”. He never does lose sight of No. 1, and you continue to be No 1, 
ever after; best dish at dinner, by accident, is always placed before rou best 
attendance behind you, and so on. You can never say with the poor devil that 
was henpecked, ‘ The first of the tea and the last of the coffee for poor Jerry.’ 
I always dv this. 

‘‘ 2ad. If you are to have a chum take a young one, and you can have your 
own way by trea kins him in yourself. I always do. 

‘“‘ 3d. If the berths are over each other, let the young fellow climb, and do 
you take the lowest one; it is better he should break his neck than you. I al- 
ways do. 

i 4th. Allthe luggage not required for immediate use is marked ‘ below.’ 
Don't mark yours at all, and you have it all in your own cabin, where you 
know where to find it when you want it. It is not then squeezed to death by a 
hundred tons of trunks. If you have not’ room in your cabin for it all, hint to 
young chum he has too much baggage, and some of it must go ‘below.’ 

ways do. 

‘5th. Don't talk French, it brings all those chattering grimacing fellows 
about you. I never do. 

‘‘ 6th. Make no acquaintance with women, on many accounts; first, they have 
no business on board ; and secondly, they are too troublesome. I never do: 

“7th. Never speak to a child, or you can't get clear of the nasty little lapdog 
thing ever afterwards. I never do. 

“8th. Always judge your fellow-passengers to be the opposite of what they 
appear to be. For instance a military man is not quarrelsome, for no man 
doubts his courage; a snob is. A clergyman is not over straitlaced, for his 
piety is not questioned—but a cheat is. A lawyer is not apt to be argumenta- 
tive ; but an actoris. A woman that isall smiles and graces is a vixen at heart ; 
snakes fascinate. A stranger that is obsequious, and over civil without apparent 
cause, is treacherous; cats that pur are apt to bite and scratch like the devil. 
Pride is one thing, assumption is another ; the latter must always get the cold 
shoulder, for whoever shows it is no gentleman; men never affect to be what 
they are, but what they are not. The only man who really is what he eppears 
to be, is—a gentleman. I always judge thus. 

“9th. Keep no money in your pockets; when your clothes are brushed in the 
morning, it is apt—ahem—to fall out. I never do. 

‘10th. At table see what wine the captain drinks; itisnot the worst. I al- 
ways do. 

“‘11th. Never be ‘ at home’ on any subject to stupid fellows, they won't call 
again. I never am. : 

‘¢ 12th. Never discuss religion or politics with those who hold opinions oppo- 
site to yours; they are subjects that heat in handling until they burn your fingers. 
Never talk learnedly on topics you know, it makes people afraid of you. Never 
talk on subjects you don’t know, it makes people despise you. Never argue, no 
man is worth the trouble of convincing; and the better you reason, the more 
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obstinate people become. Never pun on a man’s words, it is bad as spitting in 
his face; in short whenever practicable, let others perform, and do you look on. 
A seat in the dress circle is preferable to a part in the play. This is my rule. 

“13th. Be always civil, and no one will wish to be rude to you; be ceremo- 
nious, and people cannot if they would. Impertinence seldom honours you with 
a visit without an invitation ; at least—I always find it so. 

“‘ 14th. Never sit opposite a carving dish; there is not time for doing pretty. 
I never do. 

“15th. Never take a place opposite a newly-married couple; it is a great 
many things—tiresome, tantalising, disgusting, and so on.—I never do. 

“16th. Never sit near a subordinate ofticer of the ship, they are always the 
worst served, and are too much at home to be agreeable. I never do. 

“17th. Never play at cards. Some people knuw two little for your temper, 
and others too much for your pocket. Tnever do. 

‘* 18th. There is one person to whom you should be the most attentive and 
obliging, and even anticipate his wants. His comfort should be made paramount 
to every other consideration, namely, yourself. I always do. 

‘‘ There are many other corollaries from these maxims, which a little reflec- 
tion will suggest to you; but it is a rule never to write a long letter. I never 
do. Yours, always, 

“* Joun Stacen.” 

We may possibly find room for another extract or two hereafter. 


Tus Eartuaquaxg or Juan Fernanpez, as it occurred in the year 1835, authen- 
ticated by the retired governor of that island, to which is added a refutation of 
of several mis-statements that have been published in the Nautical Magazine of 
1837, and the public press.—Manchester, 1839. 


Tue reader must not expect to find more about the earthquake here alluded to, 
than has long been known. ‘The accounts of it just fill three pages out of two- 
and-thirty, the remainder being devoted to extracts relative to the insurrection 
at Juan Fernandez, the particulars of which interest few besides those immedi- 
ately concerned, and the government to which the island telongs. One of 
those is the author of the pamphlet before us, Mr. T. Sutcliffe, the ci-derant 
governor alluded to in the title we have quoted. But this same title makes 
grave assertions about “ mis-statements, that have been widely circulated” in 
the Nautical; and as they are considered injurious to the character of the late 
governor, it behoves us to look into them, and we must, therefore, request, a 
little of our readers’ patience. It appears that one of our correspondents, Capt. 
Masters of Liverpool, happened to touch at this island soon after the insurrec- 
tion, and learned tidings of the affair which he communicated to us, with other 
important information for the benefit of his brother seamen. 

ow, we have really been surprised at the general correctness of our corres- 
pondent, for the statements he makcs are, in the main, confirmed, requiring 
only a little qualification; and this we shall find in the Addr te own account. 
First ; of the dry provisions destroyed, (not all in the island, as stated by Capt. 
Masters,) we learn that those of the government were saved, while the governor 
lost personal property to the amount of 3,000 dollars. (p. 31.) ‘The next state- 
ment objected to of Capt. Masters, and quoted in italics in the pamphlet before 
us, is that during the insurrection ‘the soldiers rallied and attacked the prison- 
ers, retook the fort, and recovered their arms.’’ (p. 6.) the governor says, ‘I 
sallied out, and ordered my men to keep up the hire as they were advancing 
@ © © and entered the castle. We killed two, wounded six, and took fourteen 
prisoners; the rest escaped with their fire-arms to the mountains.” (p. 11—12.) 
Again Capt. Masters is quoted, saying, ‘‘ The second in command put the com- 
mandant (an Englishman,) under an arrest, for; inattention to his duty, and 
which neglect was considered the chief cause of the prisoners rising.” (p. 6.) 
Different persons will always find different reasons to suit their own Ideas of an 
affair, but here is an extract from the letter of the second in command, quoted 
by the governor; “I have considered it my duty ‘to demand of V.S. ® ® all 
the ammunition ® in your houge, * ® & also that V. S. will remain under an 
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arrest in your habitation.” (p. 14.) Again says Capt. Masters, “he was sent 
to Valparaiso to be tried ;"" (p. 6.) and, says Mr. Sutcliffe, ‘ Immediately on 
disembarking in Valparaiso, I waited on the governor, Don Ramon Cavareda.”’ 
(p. 28.) Now, the foregoing forms the substance of the objectionable passages 
related by our correspondent, and certainly they are pretty clearly corroborated 
by the retired governor’s own words. 

But as we said, the account requires a little qualification here and there. An 
insurrection, at the bottom of which was a friar! (verifying the Spanish proverb 
which says, ‘‘there never was mischief without a friar for the counseller,”’) 
took place at Juan Fernandez, in which the second in command deposed the 
governor, who was subsequently put on his trial in Chili, and declared to have 
fulfilled the duties of his oftice with good faith and efficiency. ‘Those who 
plotted and executed the affair, were also tried, and as might be expected from 
Spanish justice towards Spaniards, where an Englishman was accuser, escaped 
comparatively unharmed, instead of forfeiting their lives for their conduct. 
Now all these particulars were entirely unknown to our correspondent, Capt. 
Masters, and we have done our duty in adding them; a course which, we hope, 
will serve to remove impressions considered highly injurious to the character of 
Mr. Sutcliffe. For our own part, however, we are unable to see any such ten- 
dency in Capt. Masters’ account: we can fully appreciate the difficult situation 
of Mr. Sutcliffe, in dealing with such persons as he had under his orders, and 
we trust that he may find the government just and generous enough to compen- 
sate him for his losses. He may then with truth say, .“‘ Los pueblos no estau 
sicmpre ingratos.” 

The views and plan which accompany the work representing the bay jduring 
the earthquake, are useful and interesting. 


_V.S.,  Vuestra Senoria,” Your Excellency. 





SHAKINGS. 


Atiantic STEaMERS.—It is estimated the repairs which the Great 
Western steam vessel is now undergoing will amount to 6,0001., whilst 
the alterations and improvements about to be effected in the British 
Queen will not be less than 13,0001. 


Lossters in Norway.—Next to timber, lobsters form one of the 
greatest articles of Norwegian export. On the rocky coast of Christian- 
sand they are found in greater numbers than in any other part of the 
world; and from Bergen, which lies further to the north, as many as 
260,000 pairs have been exported in one year.—Bremer’s Excursions 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF AN IsLtanp.—A Vienna correspondent of a Paris 
paper, states that accounts have been received from Venice of the dis- 
appearance ofa little island of the lagoons, in the waves of the Adri- 
atic, twelve persons who were on it having been buried in the waters 
when the island was overwhelmed. The archduke, viceroy of the king- 
dom of Venetian Lombardy, had gone from Venice to inspect the ra- 
vages caused by the late inundations, and the clergy of Milan and Cre- 
mona were exerting themselves to relieve the suflerers. 

GraTITUDE.—To Captain Codrington.—Sir, I embrace the first lei- 
sure which my business on arriving at this port affords me to express, 
as in duty most bounden, my unfeigned gratitude for that seasonable 
aid which, in the generosity of your truly British heart you afforded 
to me = the moment of peril and distress, and when my little all was 
at stake. , 
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I know, Sir, that a mind like yours wiJl abhor adulation, and I 
therefore refrain from what might seem to savour of it, though I should 
equally disdain to offer it. But permit me to express by most earnest 
prayer to Him who rules the ocean, that as long as you may traverse it 
in pursuit of that distinguished profession which you are engaged in, 
you may be under a Divine protection, and may never want a friend in 
need, such as you nobly proved yourself to me. I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, your grateful and most humble servant, 


Orvanpo Butt. 


full, Dec. 12. 
To Captain Codrington, Commander of H.M.S. Talbot. 


Stave Depot.—The Crescent slave depét is fitted with every conve- 
nience for the cleanliness and health of captured negroes at Rio Janeiro, 
and bears a skilful surgeon and assistant. 


Goop News ror Jack.—A first-class petty officer of the Dolphin, 
lately returned from the coast of Africa, paid off at Chatham last week, 
has received upwards of £700 prize-money, made during the term of 
three years’ service on that station. The Dolphin is of Sir W. Symonds’ 
construction, and owing to her superior sailing qualities has made more 
captures than any vessel on the coast. Her defects are very few, and 
she will be ready for commission again in a few days.—Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

Nava Orricers.—The following Table contains the number of Offi- 
cers on the Navy List of January in each of the years mentioned, from 
1816 to 1840 :— 

1816|1831/1834/1886/1837/1838/1839|1840 
Flag Officers . . | 343) 216) 193) 162) 154) 212) 216) 201 
Captains). . . . 889! 833) 792) 762| 759) 697) 697| 692 
Coms. and retired . | 89-111192(1144)1119)1105|1084/1087)1085 
Lieutenants ~ » 13776)3357)3155|(3050)2994/2918/2871/2813 
Marine Officers . |1336] 893) 836) 833) 831) 810) 805) 789 
Masters ~ « « | 693) 524) 485] 477) 454) 439] 469) 462 
Medical Officers . {1537/1153}1017/1020} 977/1042/1046/1056 
Pursers . . . . 957; 646) 619] 593] 578) 570) 558) 557 
Naval Instructors . 11} 22 
Chaplains . . . | 62) 71] 63] 61| 69| 72] 70] 69 





Total * 10487'8885|8324/807717921 7814|7830:7746 


Rewarp.— We understand that a gold medal and appendages, about 
the value of forty guineas is to be presented to king Denny, on the 
African coast, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
for rescuing four wounded British seamen from captivity. 

Tur British Naviearor.—This forthcoming work of Lieut. Rapier 
is in a forward state in the press, and we may possibly have to give our 
opinion of it in our next number. We understand, that the delay in 
its appearance arises from a determination on the part of the author, to 
give the most perfect solution of every problem which belongs to Navi- 
gation, and to Nautical Astronomy. 

Tue ArMep Steamer Nemesis.—There is now lying in the half-tide 
basin of the Clarence Docks, Greenock, a very beautiful iron steamer, 
constructed by Mr. John Laird, of North Birkenhead, bearing the 
above name. She is fitted up with one engine of 120-horse power, from 
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the fonndry of Messrs. Forrester and Co. and armed with two 32-pound 
carronades, the one fore and the other aft, which move on solid swivel 
carriages. Her draught of water is under four feet. Her crew will 
consist of 40 men. She will, it is said, clear out for Brazil; but her 
ultimate destination is conjectured to be the eastern and Chinese seas. 
Ou Monday last she made an excursion as far as the floating light, for 
the purpose of trying her machinery, which was found to work admi- 
rably.— Shipping Gazette. 

H.M.S. Trinune.—We understand that all hopes of recovering this 
ship are given up. Her stores are all saved, and her crew are about to 
return home. She lies buried in the sand, in three feet water. The 
following extract from the /fants. Telegraph, contains some account of 
the event.—‘* Tarragona, Nov. 30: We had been lying snugly moored 
here since the Sth inst. On the 28th about 7 p.m., a gale sprang up 
from the 8.S.W., which shifted afterwards to the S.W. and W.S.W. 
We struck our topmasts and made every preparation. At half-past nine 
our small bower cable parted, and we let go the sheet anchor. Ata 
quarter past ten the best bower parted, and immediately afterwards the 
sheet cahle also. The sea had previously got up surprisingly, and 
washed our decks fore and aft. As soon, therefore, as we found our- 
selves adrift, we had nothing left for it but to make sail on the ship, 
and choose the best berth for her we could. She was accordingly forced 
through the heavy rollers, which kept constantly breaking over us till 
six o'clock yesterday morning, when, through the merciful interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence, we found ourselves well up on the beach at 
the head of the harbour, just above the watering-place, where there 
is usually so little water that our boats have never been able to get 
there. This will give you an idea of the extraordinary quantity of 
water which must have been forced in by the gale. We are now lying 
in a bed of sand, which the ship has made for herself, and are about 
saving the stores, &c. but I much doubt whether there will be any pos- 
sibility of getting the ship off, considering the unusual depth of water 
which enabled her to reach her present position, and she has suffered 
terribly by a whole night of thumping. If we had known the harbour 
thoroughly, we could not have chosen a better berth; for, had the ship 
gone ashore any where but near this spot, she could not have held toge- 
ther for two hours. We had not a man hurt.” 


Courts-Martrat.—On the 2nd of December, a Court-Martial was 
assembled on hoard the Rodney, to try a seaman of the Powerful, for 
striking the master-at-arms. The charge was proved, and he was 
sentenced to death; but recommended to mercy. On the 4th, another 
Court-Martial was to sit, for the purpose of trying two seamen of the 
Ganges, who were found secreted on board an American merchant ves- 
sel, with the intention of deserting. They had been on leave from the 
Ganges, but broke it, and were eventually found as above stated. 


Brack Rocx.—The beacon in course of erection on the Black Rock, 
by the Trinity Board, has attained ten feet from its basement, and four 
feet from the higher part of the rock. It is expected it will be completed: 
in about twelve months.—Falmouth Express. 

STEAM.—The communication between Halifax and Boston, as far as 
it has been tried, has proved completely successful. The first vessel 
which has attempted, the North America, had performed the voyage 
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from one place to the other in thirty-six hours, and on a second trip in 
twenty-nine hours, with very heavy weather, and when she resumes in 
regular journies next spring, it is expected the returns will be such as 
completely to compensate the great outlay. 


Dustin and Lenpon.—Colonel Conygham, R.FE., Admiral Sir J. 
Gordon, Sir F. Smith, R.E., Captain Beechey, R.N., and Professor 
Barlow, are appointed by government to report on what harbour is best 
fitted for the purpose of facilitating the communication between London 
and Dublin. | 


AccipenT.—Lisbon, Dec. 23 —One night last week, a very young 
midshipman, named Porcher, belonging to her Majesty’s ship, Donegal, 
in this port, had his skull fractured by a top-gallant yard which fell 
from the mast and grazed his head. The poor little fellow is in a very 
dangerous state, though his recovery is not despaired of.—Hants Telg- 


graph. 





Zo the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Rocrrs’s AncHors.—Mr. Editor: having been a subscriber to your 
valuable Magazine, for some time past, I feel surprised that so little 
notice has been taken of Lieut. Rogers's invaluable patent anchors ; and 
having had opportunities of giving them many fair trials, I can 
speak from experience as to their being the best now in use. I will 
advert to a few circumstances, where this anchor has shewn its superi- 
ority over all others. I have no doubt that the gale of 25th October, 
18385, is still remembered by many shipowners and underwriters. The 
only vessel that rode it out in the Downs, without driving, was the 
“« Secret ;” and strange to say, after making minute enquiries, was the 
only vessel, that bad Lieut. Rogers’s patent anchore. I likewise rode 
out a gale on board the “ Zenubia,” in September, 1839, when many 
were driving: some lost, others broke, their anchors. The Zenobia 
drove riding by one of the common anchors. I was informed by the 
officers, that the same anchor had held the ship in Table Bay, blowing 
a heavy gale, when she had lost one, and broke another, this anchor 
would not ride the Zenobia in the Downs, but she was brought up with 
Rogers’s patent anchor, and rode the gale out. I broke one of the com- 
mon anchors in the “ Lord Cochrane,” in a heavy gale; this anchor 
had been in the ship some time, but we brought her up again with one 
of Rogers’s patent anchors, and rode the gale out. 

I have no hesitation in stating, that if all ships were furnished with 
Lieut. Rogers's patent anchors, there would be much less demand for 
anchors from Deal. In proof of this, of the number of anchors that have 
been swept and carried aslore from the Downs, not one of Rogers’s hag 
come under my notice. 

By inserting these few lines in your valuable Journal, if you consi- 
der them worthy of notice, you will much oblige, 

Your &c. 
J. Smarr, Trinity Pilot, 


London, Jan. 18, 1840. 
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TABLE LIII. 


For reducing Hamburgh Feet to English, and English Feet to Hamburgh.« 





} Hamburgh Foot = 0:939945 English Fcet. 
1 English Foot == 1:06389 Hamburgh Feet. 


s 










Ge English ge 
nglish |Hamburgh = 
82 feet. and feet, and Bz 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts.) E %& 
ott fx] 

1°064 | 40 

2°128 |} 41 

3°192 | 42 

4°256 | 43 

6°320 | 44 

6°383 | 45 

7°447 | 46 

8°511 | 47 

9°575 | 48 

10°639 | 49 

11°703 | 50 

12°767 | 61 

13°831 | 52 

14°894 | 53 

15°958 | 54 

17-022 | 55 

18-086 | 56 

19°150 | 57 

20°214 | 58 

21°279 | 59 

22°342 | 60 

23°406 | 61 

24°470 | 62 

25°533 | 63 

26°597 | 64 

27°661 | 65 

28°725 | 66 

29°789 | 67 

30°853 | 68 

31°917 | 69 

32:981 | 70 

34°045 | 71 

35°108 | 72 

36°172 | 73 

37°236 | 74 

38-300 | 75 

- 37 39°364 | 76 

38 40°428 | 77 

39 41-492 | 78 





English Hamburgh 


fect, and 


Dec. parts.;Dec. parts. 


37°598 


38°538 
39°478 
40°118 
41-358 
42-298 
43°237 
44°177 
45°117 
46°057 
46°997 
47°937 
48°877 
49°817 
50°757 
51°697 
§2°637 
53°577 
§4°517 
55°457 
56°397 
§7°337 
§8:°277 
59°217 
60-156 
61:096 
62°036 
62°976 
63-916 
64°856 
65°796 
66°736 
67-676 
68-616 
69°556 
70°496 
71°436 
72°376 
73°316 | 





feet, and 


42°556 
43°620 
41°683 
45°747 
46°8]1 
47°875 
48°949 
50°003 
51°067 
52-131 
53°195 
54°258 
55°322 
56°386 
57°450 
58-514 
59-578 
60°642 
61-706 
62°770 
63°834 
64°907 
65°961 
67°025 
68-099 
69-153 
70-217 
71-281 
72°345 
73-409 
74°472 
75°536 
76°600 
77°664 
78°728 
79°792 
80°856 
81-920 








82-984 |1000 














































pom) 
ee | English |Hamburgh 
£.£\ feet, and | feet, ana 
Ee Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 

=o 
79] '74°256 84°047 
80} 75°196 85°11] 
81} 76°136 86:175 
321 77075 87°239 
83} 78°015 88:°303 
84| 78°955 89°367 
851 79-895 90°43) 
BE; 80°835 91-495 
87} 81:°775 92-559 
RS! 82°715 93°622 
89] 83°655 94°686 
90) 84°595 95°750 
91} 85°535 96°814 
92} 86°475 97°878 
93} 87-415 98-942 
94| 88:°355 | 100°006 
95; 89°295 | 101-070 
96| 90°235 | 102°134 
7} 91°175 | 103-198 
98} 92°115 | 104°261 
99} 93°055 | 105°325 
100} 93°995 | 106°389 
150} 14°0992 | 159°584 
200} 187°989 | 212°778 
250) 234°986 | 265°973 
300) 281°984 { 319-168 
350; 328°991 372°362 
400, 375°978 | 425°557 
450, 422°975 | 478°75) 
500; 469-973 | 531-946 
550° 516°970 | 585°140 
600) 563°967 | 638°335 
650, 610°964 | 691-530 
700° 657°962 | 744°724 
750) 704°959 | 797°919 
800. 751°956 | 851114 
850, 798°953 | 904°308 
900 845:°951 | 957°503 
939°915 11063°892 
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In Commission on the 1st of Jan.1840, specifying their respective Ratings, ‘and 
present Stations. 


FIRST RATES. 


Guns Stn 
Britannia, Cp. J. W. Montague 120po 
Howe, Cp Lord C. E. Paget 120sh 


Impregnable, Cp H. Eden 104pl 
Sana Josef, Cp J. N. Taylor CB 110 pl 
Prin. Charlotte, Cp A. Fanshawe 104m 
Victory, Cp F. E. Loch 104po 

SECOND RATES. 
Rodney, Cp Hyde Parker, cs. 
Asia, Cp W. Fisher 


92m 
84m 


Powerful, Cp C. Napier, cs 84 m 
Ganges, Cp B. Reynolds, ca. 84m 
Bellerophon, Cp C. J. Austen 80 m 
Ocean, Cp Sir J. Hill, Kt. 80 sh 


Vanguard, Cp Sir T. Fellowes, ce. 80m 
THIRD RATES. 
Donegal, Cp J. Drake 78 1 
Revenge, Cp Hon W. Waldegrave 76 | 
Excellent, Cp. Sir T. Hastings po 
Felleisle, Cp J. ‘I’. Nicolas, ca 72m 
Benbow, Cp H. Stewart 72m 
Bienheim, Cp Sir H.\Senhouse,xcn72po 
Edinburgh, Cp W. Henderson, xu. 72m 
Hastings, Cp J. Lawrence, ca. 72m 


Magnificent, Cr P. J. Douglas 727) 
Implacable, Cp E. Harvey 74m 
Melville, Cp Hon R. S. Dundas =—'72ch 


Minden, Cp A. R. Sharpe, cs 75 on pas- 
sage home 

. Pembroke, Cp F. Moresby, ca 

Poictiers, Cp J. Clavell 

Wellesley, Cp T. Maitland 
POURTH RATES, 

President, Cp W. Broughton 

Winchester, Cp J. Parker 
FIPTH RATES, 

D uid, Cp Lord H. J. S. Churchill 44 ei 


72do 
G2ca 
72 e 


50sa 
50na 


S-ringapatam, Cp J. Leith 42un 
Stag, Com T. B. Sullivan, cp 46 sa 
Astr.ca, Cp J. H. Plumridge 42 fa 
Blonde, Cp TI’. Bourchier 42pu 


Castor, Cp E. Collier 36m 

Inconstant, Cp D. Pring 36 on pas. home 

Pique,Cp E. Boxer 36 70 
SIXTH RATES. 

Allizator, Cp Sir J. Bremer, cp ,xcH2Gau 

Andromache, Cp R. L. Baynes, cp 2670 

Calliope, Cp T. Herbert 26 su 


Conway, CpC. R. D. Bethune 26 €i 
Crocodile, Cp A. Milne 261 
Herald, Cp J. Nias 26 € 
North Star, Com Ld J. Hay 26 

Samararg, Cp J. Scott 26 sa 
Ta'bot, Cp J. Codrington 20m 
Tyne, Cp J. Townsend 2um 
Voltage, Cp. H. Smith (a) 26 1 
Actwon, Cp R. Russell 26 sa 
Carysiort, Cp H. B. Martin 26m 


Guns Stn 
Cleopatra, Cp 8. Lushington 26na 
Vestal, Cp I. W. Carter 26urt 
Curacoa, Cp J. Jones 24 sa 
Tribune, Cp C. Williams 24m 
Ceylon, Lt W. R. Mends 22nd 
Niagara, Cp W. Sandom — 20¢ 

SLOOPS. 
‘Etna, Lt J. Willson 6 w 
Comus, Cr E. Nepean 18w 
Daphne, Cp J. W. Dalling 18m 
Dido, Cp L. Davis, cB 18m 
Electra, Cr E. R. P. Mainwaring 181 
Favorite, Cr W. Croker 18 et 
Fly, Cr G. G. Lock 18sa 
Hazard, Cr J. Wilkinson 18m 
Hyacinth, Cr W. Warren 18 & 
Larne, Cr P. J. Blake 18 et 
Modeste, Cr H. Eyres 18af 
Orestes, Cr P. S. Hambly 18 sa 
Pylades, Cr T. V. Anson 18 pl 
Racehorse, Cr E. A. J. Harris 18na 
Rose, Cr P. Christie 16 7} 
Rover, Cr T. M. C. Symonds 18na 
Satellite, Cr J. Robb 18wt 
Childers, Cr E. P. Halsted 16 et 
Columbine, Cr G. Elliot 16 af 
Harlequin, Cr Lord J. F. Russell 16 af 
Jaseur, Cr F. M. Boultbee 16m 
Nimrod, Cr C. A. Barlow 20 pl 
Lily, Cr C. Deare . 16 of 
Pelorus, Cr A. L. Kupar, (acting) 16 @ 
Racer, Cr G. Byng 16 wt 
Ringdove, Cr Hon K. Stewart (act) 16 o 
Sappho, Cr T. Fraser 16wt 
Serpent, Cr H. R. Gore léut 
Snake, Cr J. P. Hay (act) 16ur 
Sparrowhawk, Cr J. Sheppard 16 +a 
Trinculo, Cr H. E. Coffin © 16 L 
Wanderer, Cr Hon J. Denman 16 sh 
Wasp, Cr Hon D. W.A. Pelham 16m 
Wolverine, Cr W. Tucker 16 af 
Zebra, Cr R. F. Stopford lom 
BRIGS. 

Acorn, Cr J. Adams 16af 
Algerine, Lt W. S. Thomas 10 « 
Britomart, Lt O. Stanley 10au 
Cameleon, Lt G. M. Hunter 108a 
Clio, Cr S. G. Freemantle 16sa 
Cruizer, Cr H. W. Giffard 16@ 
Curlew, Lt G. Rose 104, 
Espoir, Lt J. T. Paulson 10 
Fantome, Cr E. H. Butterfield 16po 
Grecian, Cr W. Smyth 16 sa 
Nautilus, Lt G. Beaufoy 10 af 
Partridge, Lt W. Norris 10 sa 
Pilot, Cr G. Ramsay 16na 
Rolla, Lt C. Hall 10 af 
Saracen, Lt H. W. Hill 10af 


T2 
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Guos Stn 


Savage, Lt Hon E. Plunkett, 10 part ser. 


Scorpion, Lt C. Gayton 10m 
Waterwitch, Lt H. J. Matson 10 af 
Weazle, Lt. J. Simpson (¢) 10m 
Wizard, Lt T. F. Birch 10sa 
Arrow, (ketch) Lt W. Robinson 10sa 
Sparrow, (ketch) Lt J. Tyssen 10 sa 


Termagaut. (brigan.) Lt H, Seagrim 10 af 


Speedy, (cutter) LtJ. A. Wright 2 sh 
Cockatrice, (sch.) Lt J.’ Douglas 6 sa 
Hornet, (brigan.) Lt R. B. Millar 6 wt 
Spider, (sch.) Lt J. O'Reilly («) 6sa 
Viper, (brigan.) Lt W. Winniett 6af 
Pickle, (sch.) Lt F. Holland § wi 
Skipjack, (sch.) Lt H. Knight 5 ut 


Raven, (cutter) Lt D. R. Mapleton 4 sh 
Seaflower (cutter) Lt N. Robilliard 4po 
Bonetta, Lt J. L. R. Stoll 3uf 
Brisk, Lt W. Armitage 3af 
Buzzard, (brigan.) Lt C. Fitzgerald 3 af 
Charybdis, Lt E. B. Tinling 3wi 
Fair Rosamond, (sch.) Lt WB. Oliver 2 af 
Forester, (brigan.) Lt G. F. Bond 3 af 
Griffon, (brigan.) Lt J.G. D?Urban 3 w1 
Lynx, (brigan.) Lt. H. Broadhead = 3 af 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Guns Stn 
Sulphur, Cr. F. Belcher 8 su 
Terror, Cr F. R. M. Crozier 10 sp 
Thunder, Cr E. Barnett 6we 

STEAM VESSELS. 

Acheron, Lt A. Kennedy m 
African, Cp F. W. Beechey 100 ct 
Alecto, Lt W. Hoseason 
Blazer, Lt J. M. Waugh 160 an 


Boxer, Cr. F. Bullock (Capt.) Part ser. 
Comet, Lt G. T. Gordon 80 ditto 

Confiance, Lt Stopford 100m 
Dee, Cr J. Sheerer, xx 2Owi 
Flamer, Lt W. Robson w 
Gorgon, Cr. W. Henderson 320 mm 
Hecla, Lt J. B. Cragg ut 
Hermes, Lt W.S. blount 140 mm 
Hydra, Cr A. W. Milward m 


Kite, Lt G. Sheill unt 
Lightning, Lt R. N. Williams, 100 home 
Megeera, Lt C. Goldsmith 140 7 
Meteor, Lt R. D. Pritchard 100 Falmo 
Phoenix, Cr. R. S, Robinson 220 mn 
Pluto, Lt. J. Lunn 100 wt 
Prometheus, Lt T. Spark sh 
Rhadamanthus, Cr A. Wakefield 220m 


BURVEYING VESSELS. Salamander, Cr S. C. Dacre 220 Passages 
Beacon, Lt T. Graves 8 m| Spitfire, Lt E. Kennett wt 
Beagle, Cr J. C. Wickham 1Gau | Tartarus, Lt G. W. Smith 160u2 
Erebus, Cp J. C. Ross 12 sp | Volcano, Lt J. West mu 
Fairy, Cp W. Hewett (b) Ow YACHTS. 
Lark, Lt T. Smith | 4ui | Royal George, Cp Lord A. Fitz- 
Magpie, Lt T. S. Brock m clarence pe 
Mastiff, Master Com. C. Thomas  6_—_| Royal Sovereign, CpS. Jackson, cs. pea 
Starling, Lt H. Kellet sa | William & Mary, Cp P. Hornby, cs. w 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE ABOVE LIST. 

Cp Capt.; Cr Commander; Com Commodore; Lt Lieut. ; po Portsmouth ; 
sh Sheerness; pl Plymouth; m Mediterranean; | Lisbon; j Jamaica; ch Cape of 
Good Hope; af Coast of Africa ; cu Chatham ; ei East Indies; sa South America ; 
na North America; ui West Indies; fi Falmouth; au Australia, w Woolwich 4 
sp South Pole; ci Coast of Ireland; c Canada; ml Malta; o Ordered home; pe 
Pembroke. . 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captain, J. B, Mc Hardv; Commander, G. Palmer ; Lieutenante, 
Lord W. Compton, J. Maling, W. R. Brooman, O. J. Jones, J. V,. 
Wilhams, P. H. Somerville, E. Heathcote, Sir G. Webster; Master, R. B. Grar 
ham; Purser, J. M. Hobbs. Bensow, 74,—Surgeon, A. Heastie. 


APPOINTMRNTS. 


Brenner, 74,— Commander, J. Pritchard ; Lieutenants, J. Pearce, T. Wilson; 
Master, J.R.Fittock; Mates, J. Code, J. M.Cook, W. Lilley, R. C. Kerven, W, 
11. Simmons. Midshipman, R. L. Place; Volunteer, W. D. Loch, Buonpe—Afid- 
shipman, J.©O. Johnson; MW. dnstr., R.Oram; Sécond Master, J. M. O'Brien ; 
I olunteer, Hon. H J. Cole. Britannia.—Master, R. Yule; Assistant Surgeons, 
A. Lillie, R. F. Cutter; Clerk, add. J. M. Hobbs. Coastacuarn,—Lieutenants, 
W. Seacole, to Carrickfergue, G. Colman, to Drogheda; Mates, appointed Chief 
‘Chficers of Coast Guard; R. J. Bevians, and J. C Pritchard, John Grandy, 
from Harpy. R.C. to the Cambear station at Rye; Johu Allen, from Came'e n, 
K.C. ; and J. B. Madden, from Delight, R. C. to stations in lreland; J.C. 
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Hire, from Lapwing, R.C., to the coast of Kent; and Robert Synge, from 
Ranger,, R.C., to the coast of Durham ; C. M. Sharp, from Blenheim. Cnres- 
ceNnt,—Lieutenant Commander, M. Donnellan Secretary. M. D. M. Jago; Sur- . 
g7zom, J. Brooks; Clerk, W. Weaver. Dongcat, 74—Mate, S. F. Short. Ex- 
cELLENT, Lieutenant, C. B. Warren, Mate, J. Borlase. Exrress, Packet,— 
Lieutenant Commander, E. Herrwick. Framer, st, v.—Assistant Surgeon, P, 
Bremen; First Engineer, J. Carr. Hazarv, 12,—Master, hk. B. Graham. 
Jamaica, Hospital,—Surgeon, E. Helditch. MeELvi.te, 72.—Lieutenant, Lord 
W. Compton; AMidshi J. Dagnen. Nimnopv, 26,—Lieutenant, H. 
Gaitskill; Master, W. E, Hyne. Onoinary, at Portsmouth,— Lieutenant, A. 
J, Greme. Praue, 36,—Afate, J. C Wharton; Midshipman, G. Kingsley ; 
Volunteer, J. KR. Harward. Pasncess Cuartorre,104,—Lieutenant, J. Maling. 
Pyzaves ,16,—Commander, C. Anson; Lieutenant, J. M. Louzean; Purser 
W, Carrigan; Surgeon, W. Cambell; Assistant Surgeon, J. D. Tweedale. 
Roya Soveneron,—Lieutenant, G. C. Leary. Victory, 104,—Lieutenant, N. 
Greme; Mester, G. H. Cole; Assistant Surgeon, M. Coory. We es.ey, 
74,— Lieut: nants, J, C. Campbell, Hon. J. Shute, P. C. Helpman, C. H. Dou- 
gias, G, C. Adams, J. V. Williams, R. Collinson. 

Lhe tollowing Midshipmen passed their examination at the Naval College,. 
since our last:—C. H. Symons, (Blenheim); G. C. Hodson, and W. C, 
Young, (Pembroke) ; Harry Smith and David Robertson, (‘Talayera.) 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 
AT HOME, 


ina, 6, Lieut.-Com. J. Wilson, 3d Jan. left Sheerness for Shields, Blonde,, 
42, Captain J. Bouchier, at Portsmouth, fitting, said for East Indies. Britannia 
120, Capt. J. W. Montague. Portemoutn.— Columbia, st. v, Capt. A. Thom 
son, 8th Jan,, 40, arrived Downs from river, 10th Jan. arrived Portsmout 
sailed for West Indies. Crescent, 42, 3d. Jan. left Sheerness fur Rio, via Ports- 
mouth. Cyclops, st. v. Capt. H. T. Austin, at Sheerness, fitting to be ready 1st 
February. Dolphin, 3, Lieut.-com. E, Holland, 20th Dec, 39, passed Sheerness, 
on way to Chatham, to pay off, 29th paid off. Fantome, Com. Butterfield, 22d 
Dec., arrived in the Downs from Sheerness, 26th sailed for Portsmouth. Fia- 
mer, st. v., 10th Jan. left Portsmouth for West Indies. Imogene, 26, Captain 
H. W. Bruce, 22d November arrived at Plymouth, from Portsmouth, and Ja- 
maica, 6th Dec., paid off. Aimrod, 20, Commissioned at Plymouth, by Com. C.: 
A. Barlow. Pembroke, 72, Captain F. Morerby, C.B., 18th Jan. Portsmouth, 
Pigue, 36,, Capt. E. Boxer, 27th Nov. arrived at Portsmouth from Sheerness, 
refitting. Pylades 18, Com. at Plymouth, 17th Dec., by Com, ‘I. V. Anson. 
Raven, 4, Lieut.-com. D. R. B, Mapleton, 24th Nov. left Plymouth for Fal- 
mouth. Talavera, 72, Captain W. B. Mends, 3ist Dec. paid off at Plymouth. 
Wanderer, Com. Hon. J, Denman, 7th Jan. at Portsmouth from Sheerness, 13th 
sailed for Cape. At Portsmoutn.—Britannia, Excellent, Pique, Victory, Royal 
George, Blenheim, Raven, Messenger, Pembroke, Fantume, Crescent, Andro- 
mache. At Puymourn.—Nimrod, Pylades, Im regnable, San Josef, Carron. 


At Sueerness.—Cyclope. At Woo.twicu,—William and Mary, Fairy. Mas- 
tiff, Lightning, Firebrand. 


ABROAD, 


Acorn, 16, Cum. J. Adams, gone to Mauritius from Cape, Acteon, 26, Capt, 
R. Russell, 23d September, at Buenos Ayres, Alecto, st. v., Lieut.-com. W, 
Hoseason, 20th Dec. left Plymouth for Mediterranean. Algerine, 10, Lieut.~ 
com., J. H. Mason, 2nd Nov. arrived Bombay. Alligator, 26, Captain Sir 
J. J. G. Cremer, K.C,H., Ist August, at Sydney. pollo, troop ship, Mr. A. 
Carley, 7th December, Gibraltar. Asia, 84, Captain W. Fisher, 4th Dec. at 
VYourla. Pelleisle, 72, Capt, J. ‘T. Nicholas K.C., 4th Dee. at Vourla. Belle- 
gophon, 80, Capt. C. J, Austen, 4th Dec. at Vourla. Benbow, 72, Captain H, 
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Stewart, 4th Dec. Vourla, Brisk, 3, Lieut.-com. A. Kellett, 14th Nov. St. 
Helena. Buzzard, 3, Licut.-com. C. Fitzgerald, spoken with 10th Dec., in 24 
deg N., 35 deg. W., for Sierra Leone. Cameleon, 10, Lieut.-com. G. M. 
Hunter, 28th October, arrived at Bahia. Castor, 36, Captain E. Collier, 4th 
Dec., Vourla. Charyhdis, 3, Lieut.-com. E. B. Tinling, 6th Dec. at Port Royal 
from Carthagena. Childers, 16, Com. E. P. Halstead, 9th October, left Simons 
Bay for Ceylon. Cleopatra, 26, Captain S. Lushington, 3d Dec. at Port Royal, 
from Bermuda. Columbine, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 5th Nov. left Simon's Bay for 
west coast of Africa. Conus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 6th Dec. at Port Royal, 
from Tampico. Contwau, 26, Capt. C. R. D Bethune, 15th August at Madras. 
Crocodile, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 30ch Nov. left Jamaica on a cruise. Cruizer, 16, 
Com. H. W. Giffard, 9th Sept., left Singapore for Penang. Daphne, 18, Com. 
W. Dalling, 16th Dec, Icft Vourla for,Athens. Donegal, 78, Captain J. Drake, 
10th December at Lisbon, Druid, 44, Captain Right Hon. Lord John Church- 
hill, 30th Oct, arrived at Simon’s Bay, 6th Nov. sailed for New Zealand, 
with Capt. Hobson, governor of New Zealand. Edinburgh, 72, Captain W, 
Henderson, K.C., 4th Dec. at Vourla. Erebus, Capt. J. C. Ross, 31st Oct.. 
left Madeira for Southward. Espoir, 10, Lieut.-com. J. T.’Paulson, 8th Dec., at 
Cadiz. Favorite; 18, Com. W. Croker, 27th Oct., at Calcutta, from Madras. 
Fly, 18, Com. G. G. Lock, Ist October arrived at Callao, 3d sailed for California. 
Ganges, 84, Captain B. Reynolds, C.B., 4th Dec. at Vourla. Gorgon, st. v.. 
Capt. W. H. Henderson, 8th Dee., arrived at Smyrna, from Vourla Bay, 
Harlequin, Com. Right Hon. Lord J. F. Russell, touched at Sierra Leone, and 
sailed previous to 10th October. J/astings, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, C-B., 4th 
Dec. at Vourla. //crald, 26, Capt. J. Nias, 24th Sept. left Singapore for China. 
Hornet, 6, Licut.-com., R. B. Milne, 30th Nov. at Jamaica from Chagres, 
Hyacinth, 18, Com. W. Warren, 24th Sept. left Singapore for China. é/ydra, 
st. v., 24th Dec., arrived at Malta, from Vourla, in 59 hours, Jmplacable, 74, 
Captain E. Harvey, 4th Dee., at Vourla. Juconstant, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 25th 
October, at Vera Cruz. Jupiter, tr. ship, Master Com. B. Fulton,14th Oct., 
arrived at Columbo, frem ‘Trincomalee. Atle, st. v., Lieut.-com,, G Snell, 2d 
Nov., left Barbados for Bermuda. Larne, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, 4th Nov., 
Bombay. AZegera, st. v., Licut. com. H. E. Goldsmith, 3d Jan., at Marseilles 
from Malta. Melville, 72, Capt. R. J. Dundas, 30th October, Simon’s Bay, 
Minden, 72, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, 14th Dec., Icft Vourla for Tarragona, to re- 
turn home with crew of Tribune. Afodcste, 18, Com. H. Eyres, 30th October, 
Simons Bay. Penbhroke, 72, 5th Dec., ft Malta for England. Pickle, 5, 
Lieut.-com., F. Holland, 15th Dec., at Havana, from Jamaica. Powerful, 84, 
Capt. C. Napier, C.B., 4th Dec., Vouria. Princess Charlotte, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 4th Dec., Vourla. Zlacciorse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. Harris, 21st 
Nov., left Jamaica for Havana. acer, 16, Com. G. Byng, 20th Nov., left 
Barbados for Bermuda. Revenge, 74, Capt. Hon. W, Waldegrave, 24th Dec., 
Tagus. ingdove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, Sd Dec., at Port Royal, from 
Bermuda. Rodney, 92, Capt. H Parker, C.B., 4th Dec., at Vourla. Horer, 18, 
Com. T. W. C. Syinonds, 3d. Dec., left Port Royal, for Carthagena. Sappho, 16, 
Com. T. Frazer, 25th Cct., at Vera Cruz. Satellite, 18, Com. J. Rokb, 3d 
Nov., left Jamaica, for Bermuda. Scorpion, Lieut.-Com. C. Gayton, 14th Dec., 
left Malta, for Gibraltar. Seringapatam, 42, Capt. J. Leith, Gth Nov., left 
Jamaica, for Grenada. Serpent, 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 2nd Dec., 
at Port Royal, from Bermuda. Skinjack, 5, Lieut.-com. H. Wright, 3d Nov., 
Joft Jamaica on cruise." Sparrewhawk, 16, Commander J. Shepherd, 
Trinoulo, 16, Commander, H. E. Coffin, 28th Dec., left Lisbon on cruise, 
2nd Jan. arrived at Cadiz. Tyne, 26, Capt. J. Townshend, 4th Dec., at 
Vourla, Vanguard, 80, Caytain Sir T. Fellowes, C.B., 4th Dec., at Vourla. 
Vestal, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 31st Oct. left Barbados for Jumaica. FV olcge, 
26, Capt. H. Smith, 29th Aug., arrived at Macao, from India. Volcano, st. v., 
Lieut.-Com. J. West, 14th Nov., arrived at Malta, from Gibraltar. Hasp, 16, 
Com., Hon. D. W. A. Pelham, 31st Dec., arrived Gibraltar, from Tarracona. 
Wellesley, 72, Capt., T. Maitland, 4th Nov., arvived at Bombay. Zeéra, 16, 
Com. R. F. Stopford, 16th Dee., left Vourla, for Malta. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


December 19th, at Margate, the lady of 
Lieut. Henry Harvey, R.N. of H.M.S. 
Winchester, of a daughter. 

At Norwood, December 31st, the lady of 
Capt. H. V. Huntley, R.N. of a daughter. 

Lately, Lady Selina Dent, wife of Com. 
Dent, R.N. ofa still-born child. 

At Red Cross, Isle of Wight, Jan. 3d, 
the lady of Lieut. G. M. Donlevy, R.N. 
of a son, who lived only a few hours. 


larctage ¢, 


January 8th, at St James’s Church, 
Dover, Lieut. Frederick Coppin, R.N. to 
Laura Eliza, second daughter of P. Giorgi, 
Esq. of Smith-street, Chelsea. 

December 28th, at Islington, Lieut. J. 
Lash, R.N. to Elizabeth Sarah, daughter 
of the late J. Harris, of Pentonville. 
~* January 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Mr. T. P. Gates, of Pimlico, to 
Laura Charlotte, second daughter of the 
late Mr. Powell of the Admiralty. 

January 3d, at St. Mary’s, Dover, Com. 
W. Igglesden, of the Indien Navy, to 
Mrs. R. Lovelock, of Hammond-!lace, 
Guildtord-lawn, Dover, youngest daughter 
of the late Capt. J. Shrewsbury. 

January 16th, at St. George’s, Camber- 
well, Richard George, eldest son of R. 
Hedgeman, Esq. of Greenwich, to Ann 
Marshall, eldest daughter of Commander 
T. Sherwin, R.N. 


Wea tirs, 


At Southampton, Ist January, Lieut. 
J. Curtis, R.N. aged 58. 

On the 24th November, at Barbados, 
Mr. Hall, Master of H.M. ship Vestal. 

On the 10th of December, of remittent 
fever, in the Gulf of Symrna, E. F. North, 
H.M.S. Princess Charlotte, aged 22, son of 
the late F. F. North, Esq. of Hastings 
and Rougham. 

At Plymouth, on the 10th ult. Com. J. 
Yule, R.N. (1805,) in his 65th year, an 
out-pensioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

At the Asylum, Hasler hospital, on the 
13th ult. Retired-commander, S. M. Hol- 
liday, E.N. 

On 15th January, Margaret, daughter 
of the late Lieut. Bird, R.N. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 9th 
of Sept. Adelaide, youngest daughter of 
Rear-admiral the Hon. G. Elliot, Naval 
Commander-in-chief, at that station. 

At Lossit-house, Cambeltown, Arpyle- 
te Mary, the widow of Capt. J. Nach, 
R.N. 

At South ['fford-house, Devon, on the 
19th December, Mrs. Forrest, wifc of Capt. 
JT. Forrest, C.B., R.N. 
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On the 8th ult. at her house in Cumber- 
land-street, Charlotte, relict of the late 
Admiral John Leigh Douglass, in her 80th 
rear. 

, Lately on the coast of Africa, on Ecard 
of H.M. brig Curlew, Mr. M’Carthy, mas- 
ter of that vessel. 

On the 17th September, of yellow fever 
on board the Satellite, off the island of 
Domingo, Chetwynd P. Wood, Esq. mid- 
shipman, R.N. 

At Paradise-row, Stoke, C. Sedgwick, 
esq. R.N. purser, aged 82. 

On Dee. 23d, at Haslar hozpital, Mr. 
W. Radmore, R.N. 1839, aged 60 years. 

In Glanville-street, Plymouth, Mrs. J. 
Nobbs, wife of Mr. J. W. Nobbs, purser, 
R.N. 

On Jan. 9th, in Trafalgar-street, Ann, 
daughter of Mr. D. Meredith, RN. 

At Haslar hospital, Capt. W. Shepherd 

At Chatham, Ist ult. Mr. R. Webb, late 
clerk of HMS. Belleis!e. 

Lately Lady Warren, widow of Admiral 
the Right Hon. Sir B. Warren, G.C.B. 

On Dec. 27th at Tottenham, Elizabeth 
wife of Capt. A. Timbrell, of the Tiinity 
House. 

At Plymouth, W. B. Page, Esc. late 
purser of H.M.S. Impregnable, aged 67. 

At Plymouth, on Jan. 3d, Dr. Alex. C. 
Hutchinson, l.R.S.L.&E. 

On September 27th, at Calcutta, aced 
48, Captain W. Allen, formerly of H.1.C. 
ship Vansittart, and lute Inspector of cus- 
toms on the Hooghly. 

At Fife-Keith, Scot'and, in her 79th 
year, Margaret, widow of S. Tuckey, Esq. 
surgeon, K.N. | 

On the Ist of January, at Barrow-place, 
Regent’s-park, Mary Christian, wife of 
Lieut. H. Woodruff, R.N. 

On the lst of January, Capt. R. Dick- 
inson, C.B., R.N. 

On the 3lst of December, Frederick 
Drewe, youngest son of Lieut. Drewe, 
Commander, of the Harpy. 

Lately, at an advanced age, Mrs. Smyth, 
Widow of the late 8S. Smyth, Fisq. master, 
R.N. 

On the 20th September, on his passage 
between Calcutta and Madras, Captain J. 
Walton, of the Larkins East Indiamen. 

On the 7th January, at Stonehouse, J. 
Jackson, Esq., master-attendant of the 
Dock-yard. 

On board H.M. brig Opposum, on the 
30th October, on his passage to England, 
Mr. W. J. Scott, second-master of H.M. 
ketch Sparrow, Falkland Islands. 

Nov. llth, M. W. Maddock, clerk HM. 
ship Serpent, youngest son of the late Mr. 
Maddock, Dock-yard, Pivmenth. 

Jan. 12th, Mrs. C. Bedford, s*ster to 
Vice-Adimiral Sir Edward Biace, K.C.B. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


From the 21st of Decumber, 1839, to the 20th of January, 1840. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
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Decemsbe}—mean height of the barometer=29-700 inches : mean tempera- 
ture—_39°07 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen-_2°45 inches. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The continuation of Mr. Harris’s paper in reply to Mr. Sturgeon is unavoidably 
deferred to our next. 

Capt. Milnes useful papers received. Also the circular of Messrs. Gardner and 
Urquhart, and the report from Southampton. 

The chart alluded to in p. 103 is on the eve of publication by the Admizalty. 

Thanks for the letter from Bryehion; and Mr. Corney's useful praphiet. — 

The discussion on Longitudes by Lieut. Raper, R.N. will be eontinued in an early 
nu nber. 

We request the attention of our Correspondents to the Post-Office circular in our 
Naval Chronicle, ard that they will pre-pay their communications. 

Prize Moxey. H.M.S. Algerine—James Hutton, John Venables, Peter Tereneth, 
George Smith, Wiltam Bailey, William Gorman, James Robinson, Matthew Wuse, 
Janes Walker Wilhum Young, and William Hamilton, who served in the above shi 
in 1352 at Cape Frio, are requested to ca}l at Mr. Muspratl’s O ffie, 34, Abchurc. 
Lanz, Londen. 


Hunt, Printer, Lower strect, Issington, 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Marcu, 1840. 


ANTIPODES ISLAND.—By Lieut. O. H. Wilson, R.N. 


We present our readers with the annexed sketch of Antipodes Island in 
latitude 49° 32’ S., from a drawing by Lieut. Wilson, R.N., who makes 
the following remarks on its longitude. 





Antipodes Island W.N.W. 8 or 10 leagues. 


“T would wish to draw your attention to the following, as a guide 
to future navigators; viz. on two of my voyages from New South Wales, 
I came vid Cape Horn, and in both instances (two pretty smart runs 
from Sydney) made the small, but high island of Anti podes, in lat. 178° 
42’ E., being twenty minutes of longitude further west, than it is said 
to be in.* I have conversed with some shipmasters, who had also made 
it, and they were of the same opinion. 

I may at the same time remark, on referring to my journals, that 
running on a parallel between 49° 50’S., and 53° 0’ S.; from the 
longitudes of 172° 0’ KE. to 162° 0’ W; what we in Scotland call 
tangles, or trumpet weed, was observed daily floating past. 

: _ O. H. Witson, 
Lieut. RN. 


AUSTRALIAN NAVIGATION—Bass Srraits; 


Bell and Reid Rocks—Harbingers—Pyramid—Tides and Weather 3 from the 
remarks of Commander Wickham, H.M.S. Beagle.. 


In the sailing directions for Bass Strait, the entrance between Cape 
Otway, and King Island is very properly recommended, as it is un- 


* We perceive that Arrowsmith lays it down in 179 deg. 30 min., and Kruzenstern 
follows him. 
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questionably the best; the tides there are not 90 strong, and it is clear 
of danger. The soundings are also of some service, for when in the 
entrance, with more tlan fifty-five fathoms, a ship must be on King 
Island side. This depth increases to sixty fathoms, within a few miles 
of the Harbingers, on a bottom of fine brown sand with broken shells ; 
it will therefore be more prudent to keepin a depth nnder fifty fathoms, 
A ship will then be near the middle of the entrance. From this posi- 
tion, to Cape Otway, the depth gradually decreases to thirty fathoms : 
a few miles from it, on the same kind of bottom, near the Harbinger 
Rocks, the sand is coarser, with pieces of dead coral, and some patches 
of rocks. The tide swec p3 round the latter to the south, at full moon, 
nearly two knots an hour, commencing to do so on the full and change 
days, at 9h. 30m. a.m. High water, by the shore, at Ih. Om. 

Soundings are of no service on approaching the Harbingers; fortu- 
nately they are detached rocks, and may be passed on either side within 
half a mile. 

Franklin Road is a safe anchorage, with easterly winds; and, fora 
single vessel, may be made so with all winds, ly choosing a clear sandy 
spot for her anchors, close under the most northerly of the New Year 
Islets. The channel between the islands is free from danger; but can- 
not be recommended, as there are some scattered rocks in the inner 
entrance. The soundings are too irregular near the west side of King 
Island, to guide a ship on approaching it, which by no means should 
be done, as it is a low, rocky, ugly looking coast. Safe anchorage may 
be found with easterly winds, in a bay near its south, and named by us 
South West Bay: the Beagle anchored three different times init. The 
passage into the Strait, south of King Island, would be better made by 
passing close to the southward of the Black Pyramid, to avoid the 
dangers seen by Capt. Drinkwater Bethune of the Bell, bearing N. 71° 
W., cleven miles, and N. 83° W. fifteen miles from the Pyramid. The 
position of these rocks being so nearly alike in latitude, would lead one 
to suppose they were the same, had not the bearing of Reid rocks been 
taken whilst near each. Lieut Lamb, R.N. prefers the passage north 
of Reid rocks, probably from not seeing the dangerous termination 
of King island, which is a low rocky point, projecting out nearly one 
mile and a half; and having a favourable tide, with the tide setting 
out of the strait, (which it does to the S.S.W. nearly three knots an 
hour between Reid rocks and King island,) and with a northerly 
wind, this passage should in no way he attempted. Capt. P. P. King, 
R.N., on his way to Sydney in the Brothers, was nearly lost on Reid 
rocks, using the passage north of them under the circumstances just 
mentioned. 

The soundings between King island and the Pyramid are regular 
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from 32 to 28 fathoms, light fine brown sand with broken shells, and 
bits of dead coral: between the latter and Reid rocks is a flat of 35 
and 37 fathoms, within three miles of the Pyramid on the N.E. and 
S.W. sides, the Beagle had less than 30 fathoms, bottom rocky. This 
noble mass of rock is 160 feet high with a black steep cliffy side to the 
west, and a sloping one to the east. Its position and truly bold appear- 
ance, must ever make this Pyramid an admirable spot to run for. Be- 
tween it and Van Diemen Land, particularly near the latter, the tides 
run nearly three and a half knots, which cause when opposed to the 
S.W. wind and swell, a deep topping sea. Ships entering the strait 
on either side of King island, have generally done so without probably 
being aware of the strong tides that set in and out; great attention must 
be paid to them in using the passage south of King island. The ob- 
servations made in the Beagle between Three Hunmmock and Barren 
islands make the time of high-water, full and change, 12h. 30m., but 
the stream changed to the eastward at 9h. 0.m, and again to the west- 
ward at 5h. Om. Again a_ single observation at New Year islet, 
Frankland road, gave 9h. 29m. the time of the change of the stream, 
full and change days. While at anchor near the north end of King 
island, the observation gave 9h. 38m. change of stream, full and change, 
high-water by the shore about one o'clock. There is a strange differ- 
ence in the tides at Sea Elephant Bay, the time of high-water being 
three hours and a half earlier than at Three Hummock island; direc- 
tion of the stream north and south, the former begins two ait after 
high-water, in all cases the rise is from five to seven feet. 

Besides the anchorages on the west side of King island, there are 
also two on the east, the Bay of Seals near the south end, and Sea 
Elephant bay about the middle of the island. Sea Elephant rock or 
islet lying off the North point, points out the latter, and two small 
islets called the Seal rocks situated near the centre of the mouth shews 
the former, which is at all times, a wild roadstead, and unsafe with 
easterly winds, this is also the case in Sea Elephant bay, excepting for 
a small vessel. Sea Elephant rock with the reef west of it, affording 
sufficient shelter provided judgment is used in taking up a berth. _ 

On the south side of the strait there are several good anchorages :— 
the first and best of them is immediately off the Sandy bay, on the 
S.W. side of Three Hummock island ; the tide (which runs from I to 
2-5 knots setting across the strong winds, prevent any sea getting up, 
and it is convenient for wooding and watering. Owing to the sudden 
shifts of wind anchorages should always be chosen with caution, for 
none are safe that are at all exposed from N.N.E. round by the west to 
E.N.E. 

The Beagle found the weather so continually boisterous in Bass 
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strait last summer, that no fair statement of what it generally is can be 
given. Yet the karometer faithfully indicated all changes, and may 
truly be called the “ sailor's best friend.” 

Expect bad weather when the barometer is 30°00, and be certain of 
having it when below 29-70. 

Gales generally begin at north, sometimes N.N.E. blowing hardest 
Letween W.N.W. and W.S.W., which point it hangs between frequently 
for days: when to the southward of S.W. it moderates; and if with 
steady rising glass for a few days, sometimes the wind backs round to 
the northward, and moderates with also a rise of the glass, a fall soon 
follows, and the gale has only abated for a few hours.* 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sin,—I beg to forward you the following extracts from a late Austra- 
Jian paper, as you may perhaps consider them worthy a place in your 
valuable pages. I am, Sir, &c. 


Wma. Doyptty. 
London, Feb. 5th, 1840. 
Port Puiuip. 


On entering the heads of Port Philip, keep as near mid-channel as 
possible, and on the starboard hand there is a red buoy, which buoy is 
on the southern end, and makes a leading mark for both channels, on a 
shoal called the Pope’s Eye, in two and a half fathoms at low water. 

Keeping Point Lonsdale open a sails breadth of Shortlands Bluff, will 
bring you up clear of the spit off Swan Point, where a small half nun 
black buoy, is laid in two fathoms at low water. 

A white buoy is laid on the western fork of the Great Sand, or as 
some call it, the West Sand, in quarter less three fathoms ; which must 
be left on the starboard hand. 

A black buoy, is laid on the spit running off from the indented head, 
abreast of the Red cliffs, in two fathoms and a quarter, at low water; 
and is commonly known as the buoy of the ridge, which forms the en- 
trance of the western channel from Melbourne, which must be left on 
the larboard hand. 

These buoys are laid down well in, to prevent them shifting, and no 
vessel drawing more than nine feet, ought to approach them nearer than 


two cables length. 
Joun Manse Scott, 
July 1st, 1839. Acting Harbour Master. 


* The reader will find some further remarks on this navigation in our volume for 
1834, and subsequently, and also some excellent remarks on the weather in our 
volume for 1835, to which we have before alluded.—Ep. N M. 


—_ 
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Tati. 


On the 24th April, the French frigate L’Artemise, Capt. Laplace, 
bound to this port, struck on a sunken rock, twelve miles E.N.E. from 
Point Venus, on this island, and three miles from the main land: she 
knocked away part of her false keel, part of her main keel, stern post, 
rudder, and part of. larboard streak, and was towed into port by an Ame- 
rican whaler’s boats, leaking very bad, She is now hove down, and her 
repairing will be completed in abont a month from this, at great 
expense.—25th May, 1839. 


Hoxianca River.—New ZEALAND. 


This is to give notice to all the captains of ships, or vessels, bound to 
the river Hokianga, that there isa flagstaff erected on the South Head, 
under the direction of Mr. John Martin, the pilot, with signal flags, to 
signalize to any ship, or vessel, appearing off the bar, and the under- 
mentioned signals are to be attended to. Mr. Martin will be in attend- 
anee with his boat also, at the entrance of the heads. 


Fags. MEANING. | 
Blue Peter........cceeceeess Keep to sea, the bar not fit to take. 
Red flag.....0.+000: aout Take the bar, there is no danger. 


Blue flag with white cross This flag denotes the ebb tide, then the 
bar not fit to take. 

White flag ......s.scecceeeee This flag when hoisted will be at the first 
quarter flood. 

It is necessary when these flags are shewn, they should be answered 
from the ship, (if understood,) by a pendant or flag, where best seen. 
The flagstaff works on a pivot, and when a vessel is too far to the south- 
ward for entering, the flagstaff will droop to the northward ; if too far to 
the northward, it will droop to the southward; and she should be parti- 
cularly guided by the drooping of the flagstaff, for whatever way the 
flagstaff droops, the ship must keep in that direction, and by no means 
take the bar, until the flagstaff bears E. } N. per compass. 

Time of high-water, full and change, at the bar, half-past nine, a.m. 
Cornwall Chronicle, Van Diemen Land, Oct. 5th, 1839. 


NEW ZEALAND.* 


Sirx,—I have the pleasure of sending for your useful Magazine the 
accompanying plans of some important harbours in New Zealand, with 


* The extent of New Zealand has been variously estimated. The distance be 
tween the North and South Capes is about 900 miles; the greatest breadth of the 
Northern Island, which is the wider of the two, is about 300 milcs; diminishing to 
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observations I made on them during my sojourn in that distant country ; 
and J have also added to them some remarks characteristic of the 
natives, all af which may be of service to persons visiting that part of 
the world, 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Orxtanno H. Witson, 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. Lieut. R.N. 

Gou.surn ITarzour, in Ruakua Island, contains a large block of 
that “ Green Stone” so highly prized by the Aborigines being that 
with which the marees or stone-clubs are made, and those nondes- 
cript charms which they wear round their necks, all of which are 
handed down as heir-looms in families, and are more valuable than 
money amongst them. Schugeanga, or Hokianga, in which I loaded a 
a cargo of Cowdie spars, flax, and potatoes, is a magnificent and 
easily navigable river.* The Bar at Spring will admit vessels of 
700 to 800 tons, if a proper attention be paid to the state of weather, 
before edging down towards it. Should there be much sea on, then 
keep a station off the three Kings, and dodge about them until the 
weather permits running down. The run is a short one from thence, 
and by strictly paying attention to the latitude, this will guide them to 
the harbour’s mouth, which is remarkable for its bluff point to the 
south and the Sandy Bights to the northward. I should be inclined to 
suppose, that this bar may occasionally alter. The vessel I then com- 
manded, the “Columbia,” was about 300 tons. I beat her up the 
river backing and filling as occasion required, (the tides answering well 
for that purpose,) and got about 45 miles up, where I loaded. Two weeks 
before I left, a ship of 600 tons, the ‘ Roslin Castle,” came in to load 
spars, and safely moored in an elbow of the river, at the station of an 
excellent fellow, a Chief, named “ Moaterra,’ who would render all 
assistance, he being well known as a friendly person, and partial to us 
all: this was about 5 or 6 miles above the entrance. Three joiners 
who formerly belonged to Captain Herds, partly lived under his pro- 


200 and 100, and to greatly less towards the northern extremity, where at one point, 
distant about 150 miles from the North Cupe, there is an isthmus of not more than 
three miles across. By the latest, and it is believed the most accurate account, the 
area of the Northern Island, is computed at 40,000 English square miles, while that 
of the Southern Island, of which Stewart Island may be considered an appendage, 
is considerably more than one-third larger. The extent of the two islands, it is 
thought, must be at least 95,000 English square miles, or above 60 millions of square 
aeres. The voyage from Britain to New Zealand, although the distance is greater 
than to Sydney, occupies about the same length of time, in consequence of the pre- 
valent state of the winds; while, in returning to Britain, the voyage from New 
Zealand is, of courec, shorter than the voyage from Sydney by the distance between 
the two places, or about 1,200 miles. 
* See Directions for the Bar, p. 565 of our last volume. 
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tection, and carried on a good trade in sawing up plank, and making 
oars for the Sydney market. 

The Hokianga river is in some places two or three miles wide, and 
not only is it in itself a magnificent stream, but its tributaries reach a 
long distance inland, some of them being navigable for vessels of 100 tons. 
One of these tributaries, the “Manga Muka,” (the chief bearing the 
same name,) is broader than the Thames. Here are extensive forests of 
the Cowdie trees, and where my cargo came from, powder and muskets 
being at that time the articles of barter: these the natives are glad of 
for the purpose of going to war with each other. Lead, fish-hooks, 
tobacco, and pipes, will purchase labour, fish, or articies of small value. 
They are getting fond of the use of tobacco, but spirits they care little 
about. At the time of my visit recently, a musket would purchase from 
300 to 500lbs. of flax, or from 5 to 9 pigs, or from 6 to 10 spars. . The 
natives are very sagacious in trading. In dealing for a musket they 
will borrow a knife to take off the lock, examine its parts minutely, 
and make the person selling, fire it off, they in like manner demanding 
a charge of powder to do so in turn. According to the report which it 
makes, the chief's friends would set up a loud shout inecstacy. There 
must be a considerable number of fire arms in these islands, particularly 
the North Island. , 

The natives of this part of New Zealand are very particular in their 
“« Taboo,” and over their burial grounds; when one dies, the huts, in- 
cluding the fire-arms and their clothing, “‘ Kytuckie” (mats,) “ Kaka- 
hows,” worn by the deceased; in short, everything is allowed to go ta 
waste, and the hut never entered. The canoe which carries a corpse to 
any part of the river, is allowed to rot on the beach; the widow, if 
she has had any children, is allowed to live, but her hands are tabooed 
for life: she never feeds herself, but is fed by her relatives, and a 
person passing will sometimes put a bit of food into her mouth. The 
hands of those who handle the body of the deceased, are in “taboo” 
for a month or two. The bodies of celebrated chiefs after death, are 
placed in something like a sentry-box, and being jammed around with 
flax, are made to stand upright above the ground with a railing round 
them. When considered sufficiently decomposed the relatives come and 
strip the flesh from the bones, which they remove as privately as pos- 
sible, and deposit them in some concealed place, that their former 
enemies may not discover them. 

One day I went np the river, a distance of 9 or 10 miles above my 
vessel, accompanied by our principal chief, “ Pationa,” to visit his farm 
and establishment: we also took several native youths with us, and 
canoe paddles in the stern boat, as we had to turn up a narrow creek 
some miles; anticipating a feed of potatoes from the hospitality of the 
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chief, I took care to provide a stock of salt, an article they never use. 
After going round his farm, and being introduced to his wife and 
friends, the pot of potatoes having been cooked, we were seated round 
the fire partaking of them, when suddenly he stripped himself naked 
and crawled into the hut of his deceased son. In a few moments he 
returned bringing out a fowling-piece which had helonged to him, but 
which was quite useless from rust—however, he wanted me to give him 
one of my muskets in exchange, but this I declined, rather assuring 
him I would give him one as a present. I observed, on retaking his 
place at the potatoe-pot, one of his ‘ cookies,” or slaves, fed him, his 
hands being in ‘‘taboo”’ by touching the goods of his deceased son, 
and this I understood would continue for a week or two. He had 
wisely saved his clothes from taboo by putting them off. Had one of 
the cookies performed the feat of his chief, the chances were, that he 
would have been killed by a blow from his ‘ maree,” by way of 
appeasing the ‘ Evil One.” 

This supposed necessity of appeasing the Evil Spirit, is fatal to a 
widow, should she have no children, if she does not think proper for 
affection-sake to do it herself, asthe following instance will show. On 
my arrival at the station at which I loaded, a Mr. Brown, from Sydney, 
whose company supplied me, and possessed the land and village there, 
took me round to see the place, but, first premised by saying, he did 
not know in what manner an old chief in his neighbourhood would 
receive him, not having spoken to him for some weeks. This was occa- 
sioned, it appears, by Mr. Brown having entered his hut by force, with 
a party of his sawyers, and taken therefrom a fowling-piece which he 
once sold him, in consequence of the chief having murdered his 
daughter-in-law, because the poor woman would not kill herself on the 
decease of her husband. But this Mr. Brown did under a plea, that 
such an act was revolting to his nation, and that this violation was 
committed on his property. The old fellow and his wife, however, re- 
ceived us very courteously, the latter urging Mr. Brown, (much to our 
amusement,) to influence the ‘‘ Captain” to a matrimonial alliance with 
one of her daughters. Their immorality is great; indeed, I dont think 
they know what morality is, excepting in the married state. When I 
arrived the vessel or ‘‘ Kypookie,”” became the scene of attraction, and 
in a few days was like a fair at the village, men and women flocked 
from all parts of the river to the theatre of attraction, and numbers of 
the ladies. I had been strongly urged by the matron, to allow the 
young ladies to come on board according to custom, but this 
I stoutly refused; however, on the fourth day, at a wooden wharf 
where I landed, I was surrounded by about forty women, young and 
old, singing, and clapping their hands after me. Mr. Brown on seeing 
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from his house on the hill, came down to meet me, laughing, and was 
much amused. I asked him what all this meant, he told me that they 
had made a song, “the cruel captain who would not let the ladies on 
board,” he undertanding their language had overheard the gossip of 
the village, together with their disappointment, and he urged that I 
should allow them, indeed intimated, he could not be responsible for the 
consequences if I insisted on preventing it, as it had always been cus- 
tomary of two evils choosing the least, I gave my assent. The women 
eagerly anticipating by our conversation, when the result was made 
known, the young girls flocked to the beach and swam on board. 

I found that they behaved very orderly, getting supplies of potatoes 
from their friends to help the mess, and continued on board whilst we 
remained. By the time we took our departure, they had according to 
custom in weeping and mourning, at parting with friends, cut and 
scratched their faces with shells, which together with daubs of red and 
black ochre, so much disfigured them, that it was difficult to recognize 
them, but for a wreath of bay leaves or something similar, which they 
had tied round their beads. 

A marriage took place whilst we were loading. The young man 
appeared to be desperately in love with his bride; but, alas! 


‘© The course of true love never yet ran smooth.” 


And she did not shew an inclination to return love for love, and was sul- 
len because she had been forced into the affair; and it was supposed 
would have preferred another young native instead of the bridegroom. 
But the fact was, she was disappointed at not getting on board the Kypoo- 
kie,” with the other favoured ladies. The young man did all he could 
to win her, and expressed himself as follows, ‘‘ That to indulge her he 
would not object to allow her to go on board the English vessel ; but 
would not suffer her to go with a ‘ Tangatamauree, or New Zealander.” 
They all left before evening, in their canoes, for their different homes, 
but on the following merning the canoes were coming up with the tides 
to the scene of attraction. I observed a great deal of laughing on our 
forecastle among the young ladies, who were waving to me to join 
them. On reaching the forecastle I found that the subject of their joke 
was, the poor bridegroom, who, with his canoe and marriage party 
were approaching us, but the bride had jumped overboard, and was 
making for the vessel. She caught hold of the gunwale of my long- 
boat, (then lying off at the boom alongside,) the tide being strong, and 
blowing fresh; and as her husband’s canoe approached, she shifted 
round the stern, and got between it and the vessel’s side. Her husband 
beckoning to me, and looking piteously at her all the time. This was 
too bad. I went down the side, with somewhat of an authoritative face, 
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and ordered her to go with her husband, which she did, most reluc- 
tantly ; and when the party landed with their provisionss to spend the 
day, she would not leave the canoe, but sat in the stern sheets, and 
sulked all the time. 

Another characteristic circumstance took place at this village whilst 
we were there. This was a law plea, about a cockle bank, or right to 
it, which an old man, living about two miles above us, had used in his 
right for many years, as belonging to him, whilst the real proprietors 
were minors. This case was decided in a very ceremonial and judi- 
cial manner, for it would seem that all matters of importance were to 
be decided at the fair, where the vessel lay, and in the following man- 
ner: all the friends and next of kin of the old man were arranged face 
to face opposite those of the other party, squatted on their haunches, as 
is their custom in sitting. The plea was opened by an old priest, a 
person who considered himself of some note, and was really so, from the 
deference which was shown te him. But he was a lawyer, as well as 
a priest. He came to the appointed place in a very splendidly carved 
canoe, rowed by young chiefs. The plea occupied about three hours ; 
and he commenced the business first by walking backward and forward 
with a hurried step, discussing the matter between the line of parties, 
carrying a cooper’s iron cleaver in his hand instead of “ maree,” and 
flourishing it about with most violent gestures, that [ sometimes thought 
he would use it in reality. The old man of the cockle bank replied in 
nearly the same manner, with maree in hand, using it in similar 
mimickry as his strength allowed him. After this display the priest 
set-to again, and concluded the suit against him. The ceremony was 
followed up by the different parties returning, talking immoderately on 
the result, whilst the old priest, standing on the beach, ordered the 
young chiefs into a wood adjoining, to bring a very large branch from 
a tree. With this branch they proceeded to the cockle bank, with his 
fine cance and young chiefs; and as it was low water, they all landed 
and fixed the branch deep in the mud, thus tabooing the bank afresh 
according to ancient usuage. I did expect, and it was generally sup- 
posed that he would have paid the Kypookie a visit, but he was a Bere 
son of too great note and finesse for such condescension. 

’ There are excellent cockles in this river, which the natives use, and 
plenty of good fish. I never wanted supplies, for a pipe and some 
tobacco, or a few fish hooks, by way of change. I always fed my men 
with fresh pork, and I salted several casks. The men had always pork 
chops for breakfast and dinner, the meat being sweet and well tasted, 
as the animals feed always on fern roots. I was particularly fortunate 
in being able to give the natives a change of potatoe for seed ; which I 
got in Van Diemen Land, resembling the fine large Devonshire red 
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potatoe. I found it good policy to entertuin the two chiefs, “ Pationa,” 
and “ Ninz,” his brother, together with their children when they came, 
at my table; and Pationa seldom came without a little daughter to 
whom he was much attached. The fathers are very fond of their 
ehildren, more so than the mothers, who rather disregard them, indeed, 
the children treat their mothers disrepectfully. These chiefs well 
knew the “sound of the kail pot;” and, I therefore, seldom dined 
without royalty. We generally had potatoes for breakfast, along with 
& mountain of pork chops. One morning having cooked some Hobart 
town potatoes, of which we had some remaining, when they were 
brought to the breakfast table, I thought Pationa would have gone out 
of his senses, when he found they were “Europa” potatoes. He called 
to his people, {some twenty or thirty being on deck,) “that the captain 
had potatoes as big as their heads,” at the same time adding “it was a 
shame to boil them, and would I give him a dozen or two for seed.” 
I had plenty of applieants as long as they lasted, to whom I served 
them out according to rank. 

The New Zealanders are excelient swimmers, particularly the females, 
who are almost amphibious. They were in the habit of bathing in 
groups of eight or ten, abreast of our vessel; but always observing strict 
regard to decency by bathing with petticoats. They were enjoying 
this recreation one day, when some of my apprentices thought it an 
inviting opportunity for a piece of fun; and trusting to their powers of 
swimming, off they dashed from our side, thinking to put the girls to 
confusion. But the girls observing their object, allowed them to come 
forward: they then formed themselves in a circle, keeping under water 
until they had the fellows fairly in their power, when they laid hold 
of their legs, pulled them under water for some time by way of amuse- 
ment, giving them a good ducking for their pains; and swimming and 
diving about them. The lads reached the vessel’s side nearly drowned, 
abusing their shipmates for not coming to their help. But the others 
knew better, and that they had “ caught a tartar;” so I told them they 
had been served right, and they did not try the experiment again. 

I had frequent opportunity to witness their war dance, indeed, the 
young chiefs would exhibit for my amusement. In these displays they 
balance their spears with much dexterity, and work themselves into 
great agitation, making frightful faces. The missionariesfrom the Bay 
of Islands came over the isthmus of land, which is formed at the head 
of Hokianga river and the bay, to visit their brethren located two miles 
below our. position. They seemed zealous in their vocation, performing 
the service and preaching on board my vessel every Sunday. With 
respect to their effect on the natives, they may try to bend the young, 
but, from my observations the old ones hearken to them only with ridi- 
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cule. They will tell you “ their God lives at the North Cape.” The 
term, “Go to God,” is a very common expression amongst them, in 
their own language ridicuously applied. They well knew our Sunday 
or taboo day, and never ventured on board on that day. Even Pationa 
and his brother, Nine, when coming to their meals, would not venture 
up the vessel’s side, without sending for me to get permission. 

I made an excursion up that fine tributary the “ Manga Muka,” and 
I must say, that the banks and scenery are most beautiful, and invit~ 
ing. After exploring a part of it, I got some fish out of a canoe, that 
we met; and, with my native youths, I landed. They obtained a light 
by rubbing a hard piece of wood horizontally against another, and 
soon made a fire: they then pulled some prickly branches, stuck 
the fish on them, planting them before the fire. They were thus 
cooked, and made us a comfortable picnic dinner. The climate ap- 
peared particularly healthy. The only complaint [, observed, and of 
this a very few cases, was pulmonary, or apparent consumption; but 
this I am inclined to attribute to their huts being built low down on 
the banks of the rivers, as also their meagre diet, at certain periods of 
the year, when they live on fern root, after their potatoe crop, and 
‘‘ coomras,” or sweet potatoes are expended. Their huts are not much 
more than four feet high, with a part of the roof projecting about two 
feet over the entrance, (under which they sit, out of the sun,) veranda 
fashion. The fern root is prepared, by first burning the outside well 
over a fire, it is then pounded between two stones, to be made fit for 


use: [ found it net unpleasant to the taste, and should consider it nutri- 
tious. 


They are fond of a “demonstration,” by reports of fire arms, or 
fireworks; and when I saluted with my two 4-pounders on arrival, it 
produced much shouting; and they eagerly enquired whether I had 
any more guns. I thought it good policy to tell them I had more in 
the hold; and on Christmas-day, (by way of demonstration,) which 
soon followed, both Mr. Brown and myself, gave them another salute, 
he having some cannon round his house, with a trench and cherauzx de- 
freize, made of long poles. This plan, I would recommend all settlers 
to adopt, round their houses, and also to keep powerful watch dogs for 
an alarm, particularly when inland. All settlers should have a few 
small pieces of artillery; and plenty of fire arms, as on this being known 
amongst them, would have good effect. It would not only impress the 
natives with their security, but superiority, occasionally to fire a salute 
on gala days, the noise of which would spread far and wide. 

Their bargains are generally held sacred, and they frequently spoke 
of Capt. Herd, who had purchased land in this river, which land 1s 
strictly tabooed for him, and they wondered why he was not going to 
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settle among them, and take possession of it. Herd point is well 
known to all frequenters of this river, about half way up. 

There certainly is a great difference in the stature, and appearance of 
the chiefs, in comparison to their slaves or cookies: the former being 
much taller, and many of them having a noble and warlike mien, par- 
ticularly when attired in their war costume. This is a thick kytuc- 
kie, (mat,) with stripes of dog skin over it; maree slung round the 
wrist of the right hand, spear in the left, and a long white feather 
stuck en negligeé, on the side front of the head. 

I observed a tribe, which came to sell flax, very different in look, 
and stature, from some of them, and although a chief family, they were 
stout, but low in stature; their hair almost approaching to carrotty. 
These people kept themselves very shy from the others, and had 
come a long distance from some branch of: the river. You are 
aware that all chiefs are tatooed on the face, and also that part which 
we call the seat of honour is similarly ornamented on each side, but 
a man may be about 35 years of age, before he is finally tatooed. I 
once (through my interpreter,) asked a chief, why he was tatooed he- 
hind? to which he indignantly replied, ‘That he would look too 
much like a woman before his enemies, if he were not so.” They are 
frequently at war with neighbouring tribes. A great warrior, when 
taken in war is invariably killed, for the purpose of keeping his bones, 
as trophies, and that his captors may shake them in the faces of their 
enemies, in defiance. The thigh bones are thus used in particular, and 
the heads are preserved by being baked; and when hostilities cease, 
there is a regular exchange of the bones and heads of fathers, brothers, 
and uncles. The inferior chiefs and cookies taken in war, are kept as 
slaves, and in time become reconciled to their new masters, not caring 
about rejoining their former friends, even when opportunity may offer 
at peace. By way of showing their superiority with each other, and to 
challenge to war, one party will set off well armed in their canoes to 
make a “ raid” upon some weaker trile, when their crops are ready. 
They will slay, and feed on his pigs, and potatoes for some days, when 
the weaker party must tamely submit, not daring to resent it, and the 
others when satisfied will take their leave. 

One of these parties returning from a marauding expedition, boarded 
me when coming down the river, to satisfy their curiosity. Some re- 
mained squatted on the deck abaft, whilst others of them, observing my 
people aloft, setting topgallant-studding-sails, went aloft boldly to show 
their dexterity: the chief a very handsome young man, getting up to 
the truck, by way of showing off. This chief fell much in love with 
my hand-lead, lying over our quarter, ready for an occasional cast. He 
put it to his lips, pressed it to his bosom, intimating it would be sweet 
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to him, if I would part with it. This, I good humouredly declined, at: 
the same time showing him the use I had for it. They departed after 
remaining about an hour, and pulled up the Manga Muka. I must 
confess I did not much like their presence, as they were a new tribe to 
me, and well armed ; and I suspected it might prove a mischievous visi- 
tation, instead of a friendly visit. I have no doubt the only drawback 
to settling this colony, may for some time arise from some of the natives, 
who must not altogether be depended on. But I am certain after they 
find the advantages of trade amongst them, that this will wear off, 
and our superiority in war, in honourable dealings, and cultivating the 
soil, arts, sciences, &c. once shewn will be sufficient. I consider them 
to be most valuable acquisitions to our colonial possessions, both as re~ 
gards soil and its fertility, its climate approximating to Italian, also its 
excellent inland navigation, the good supplies of fresh provision to our 
South seamen; and lastly, the ready supplies to our colony in New 
South Wales in a dry season. I have known a ton of potatoes pur- 
chased in New Zealand for a musket, invoiced at 29s., sold in Sydney 
for 20/. But, at the same time, I should consider it sound policy for 
some troops to be stationed there at different locations, as a protection to 
our settlers; and also a man-of-war brig or two, under the direction of 
the governor, for the purpose of keeping up a communication, and har- 
mony amongst the chiefs; and for establishing, extending, and protect- 
ing the locations for settlers. The chiefs are very fond of going on 
migratory cruises in vessels, and this is done with its beneficial results 
to our traders: many of them visit Sydney, but only those principal 
chiefs are allowed whose flax for the season may be tabooed for the 
traders. The young men are smart and active, making good seamen, 
becoming very obedient and docile, and they get very fond of a seafar- 
ing life. 

They expect a remuneration for an accident received in the service of 
their employers, as the following will show. Whilst loading, all hands 
were in the hold, the carpenter was caulking the topsides, and had left 
his pitch pot on the fire. My attention was suddenly called to some 
of the natives, observing the pitch pot had capsized and set the funnel 
in a blaze, they expressing a desire that I would allow them to get on 
the top of the cookhouse to put it out. I handed them up a tarpauling 
to cover it, and in the’ scramble to get up, one of them ran a splinter of 
wood into his hand. He came to me holding it up, and looking most 
piteously until I drew it out; he then called out “ pipy, pipy,” mean- 
ing, that I should give him a pipe of tobacco for the hurt. On men- 
tioning this to one of Capt. Herd’s joiners, he told me he was once 
shooting birds in a wood, aud by accident wounded an old man. He 
was fearful of the consequences, but was agreeably surprised to find that 
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his tribe only demanded a musket as payment, to mend the matter. 
Settlers’ will find little difficulty in erecting habitations, getting good 
planks from the cowdie tree—a pine. The hard wood or “ kykaterr,” 
with which the natives make their spears, is similar to lancewood. 
The mildest climate of New Zealand is that of the North Island, and as 
the two islands lie in nearly a north and south direction, any climate 
can be found in them, the South Cape being as cold as the north of 
Scotland. The natives make a pleasant effervescing drink, from a berry 
like wild raspberry, and they use several roots or vegetables, with which 
I am unacquainted. There is also a herb, which our men use for tea, 
and gets the name amongst sailors as the “tea-plant.” They preserve 
mackarel in a dried state without salt, not split up, being hard, I sup- 
pose, by being partly baked; they also preserve the sweet potatoe, “ or 
coomra,” like a fig, for winter provision. The ‘“coomra” being con- 
sidered their best food, is only allowed to be cultivated by the chiefs’ 
daughters; it is always railed in and strictly “‘tabooed” for the chief's 
use. There are several of the convict gentry on these islands who have 
assimilated themselves with the natives, some of them being tatooed. 
One of these characters lived at a place near where I loaded, and was 
considered by the Enropeans as a dangerons person, and strange to say, 
this fellow had a native wife, the prettiest and most comely locking 
woman I had observed amongst them. [I must say that most of the 
chiefs’ daughters are generally good-looking, mild in their manners, 
with good figures; cannibalism does prevail amongst them, but I never 
saw an instance of it—I have joked “ Pationa” about this, but he 
sternly denied as if ashamed of it. The natives are taking more trouble 
in cultivating flax, finding it profitable to them, and much of this 
article is grown on the South Island. Seaelephants and seals, are also 
got on the southernmost part; the natives on the South Island are con- 
sidered more fierce and not so tractable as to the northward, which, in- 
tercourse, time, and trade, may conquer; but, a vessel of war visiting 
them occasionly would tend much towards a friendly amalgamation, 
there being good harbours for them. 
3 Ortanno H. Wirtson, 
Lieut. RN. 


Departure of a New Zealand Princess for Her Native Country.— 
Lately an immense number of persons assembled in front of the Lord 
Lovet public-house, in Ratcliff-highway, for the purpose of witnessing 
the departure of a young New Zealand woman, who has been for some 
time staying at the public-house abovenamed, to embark on board the 
ship Coromandel, now lying at Gravesend, bound for New Zealand. 
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The woman in question has been in this country for several months, 
and was brought over by a seaman named Wilkinson, to whom she was 
married on their arrival in England. She is the daughter of one of 
the aboriginal chiefs, and during the time she has been in this country 
has been presented to the Lord Mayor, Lady Mayoress, and a great 
number of the nobility and gentry, and has excited considerable interest. 
The climate of England has agreed with her very well, it being very 
similar to that of her native country. Wilkinson, her husband, sailed 
from Scotland about four years ago in a whaling ship, and was ship- 
wrecked off the Bay of Islands, and after great difficulties, managed, 
with three others, to reach the shore in safety. The New Zealanders 
at first mistook them for Frenchmen, and were about to sacrifice them, 
in consequence of the crew of a French whaler having murdered a 
number of New Zealanders a short time before, but, finding they were 
English, they were treated in the kindest manner, and employed them- 
selves in capturing seals fora long time. One of the chiefs took a fancy 
to Wilkinson, who soon afterwards married his daughter according to 
the custom of the country. Waulkinson will accompany his wife back to 
New Zealand, and intends opening a warehouse for the sale of English 
commodities, their passage out being paid by the New Zealand Com- 
pany- The Coromandel will carry out a great number of emigrants, 
and an immense quantity of English manufactured goods. A band of 
music and a vast concourse of persons accompanied the New Zealand 
princess and her husband to Blackwall, where they embarked on board 
a steam-boat, and were conveyed to Gravesend. 


JEOLIAN RESEARCHES.—No. HI. 
(Of the seventeenth century.] 
Tue generall or trade wind continues all the year round with little 
variation. It is likewise called the tropical, Levantine, and universall 
Brise: because it blows constantly from the eastern points: and makes 
no farre excursions beyond the tropiques ; commonly meeting our ships 
about the 30, 34, and sometimes the 36 degree of N. latitude: always 
proportionally to the declination of the sun. 

On this side the line they sit most at north-east; and on the other 
at south-east, or the points between the south and east. Now what uni- 
versall cause can afford such immense magazins of vapors! Where can 
be the locall origines of these perennial winds which imitate the circu- 
lation of the Heavens? Or, happily the disciples of Copernicus will 
conclude that they depend on the diurnall motion of the earth; which 
passing from east to west in the space of 24 houres [query, from west to 
east is meant] may by that violent rotation seduce with it the adjacent 
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air in one constant fluor or streame: For wee observe that the winds in 
some seas change with the currents or tydes ; and if so small a force can 
vary the motions of the air; low much more may wee expect from the 
rapid circumgyration of the whole terraqueous globe? De Cartes 
speaking of these Levant winds in his discourse of meteors, says “ Com- 
mode ratio deduce nequeat nisi universi fabrica simul explicatur.” 

This opinion, I confesse, is wholly built on the Copernican hypothesis : 
yet, if the Heavens move and the earth stand still, according to the 
vulgar and more receiv'd system of the world, we may render a no lesse 
rationall account of the phenomenon from other solid grounds. 

For supposing the heat to be farre more intense to exhale and sollicit 
vapors, between the tropiques when the sun is verticall, and the rays 
fall at right angles to the earth: This must needs set vast multitudes of 
vapors afloat, both from sea and land, which ‘may be sufficient to fur~ 
nish materials for the generall wind: but then an objection may as 
easily bee started, why these vapors, or winds, still keep in the road of 
the sun? why should they not sometimes slant aside, and make their 
deflexions towards the poles? I answer, the resistance is greater; 
being remoter from the middle of the world, and the immediate juris- 
diction of the sun beams, that the winds are as it were wall’d in on 
both sides by the grosser vapors beyond the tropiques; and so forc’d to 
attend on the solar motions, where the channell is open, and the air 
more yielding and refin'd by the continual] heat. 

Nay, even in our seas, when no other winds are stirring, you often 
perceive a small air still accompanying the course of the sun; and it’s 
remarquable in dead calms, that both the fanes of ships, and weather- 
cocks by land generally hang westward. This may receive some eluci- 
dation from a very obvious experiment of an iron bullet, heated and 
drawn over the surface of water, that presently invites the ambient air 
to follow the same course, as wee may discover by a feather, or other 
versatil body suspended above the water; that will have an imme- 
diate tendency the same way when the medium being attenuated by 
the heated iron, becomes more pervious and rare: which methinks may 
be of some validity to explieate why these universall winds have that 
constant complyance and uniformity with the course of the sun. .They 
are likewise accompany'’d with a perpetuall motion of the seas, from 
east to west: for the currents of air and water are inseparable compan- 
ions both in the South Seas, the Pacifique, and Indian Oceans. And 
as the tydes are driven from the shoars and returne in a thousand 
eddys, and tortuous meanders from the land; in like manner the winds, 
though they chance to be frequently repuls’t by the promontorys, and 
higher islands, that like shoars impede the atmosphericall currents, yet 
generally between the tropiques the motions of the seas and winds make 
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their perennial progresse the same way. Some are pleas'd to think that 
the sun in their zenith dos so farre excavate and absorbe the parts of 
the subjacent ocean, that the waters immediatley follow as in a channel, 
from east to west. But Vossius (De motu Maris et vent,) on the con- 
trary do’s as eagerly contend, that the celestial beams doe, hy dilating 
the waters rather cause a greater turgency and protuberance on their 
guperficies; which therefore subside towards the occident, where the 
passage is more declive, till it be likewise elated by the approach of the 
sun: From the same principles he endeavours the solution of the uni- 
versall winds that the air rises higher where the solar rays fall at more 
direct angles; and thus like the seas, begin their course westward: of 
which he assigns no other cause then as before: so perfectly analogous 
are the motions of air to those of water, that the winds are most univer- 
sally govern'’d by the Hydrostatique Laws. 

: However, I shall no longer propose my conjectural! thoughts con- 
cerning the cause of this abstruse phenomenon: but chuse rather to 
entertain the curious with some nicer observations, which have been 
made both by the English and Dutch, that by this means, though I 
dare not boast the invention of new hypothesis, yet I may be able to 
east in my mite towards perfecting an history of nature. 

. I was lately enquiring of a very skilfull navigator, what variations he 
observ'd in the trade winds in his voyage to the West Indies; who 
readily complying with my desires sent me the following account. 

‘‘The trade winds have their variations as well as others though not 

so much: For betwixt the tropiques where we are at the greatest cer- 
tainty they differ two or three points. 
. “ Their most certain points are N.E.b.N. and N.F.b.E. I have 
ebsery'd both outward and homeward, that as wee came northerly, so 
wee had the more easterly winds in the same latitude: As for example, 
outward bound in the latitudes of 20°, 21°, 22°, and 23°, neere the 
tropique of Cancer, and in the longitudes of 52°, 53°, and 54°, beginning 
the said longitude at the meridian of London; I say there wee found 
the winds at E.N.E. and E.b.N., and E., and sometimes E.b.S. and 
E.S.E., so likewise homeward bound, sayling along the north side of 
Cubs, in the same latitudes above mention’d, neere the tropique, wee 
found the winds upon the same points as aforesaid though there were 
35 degrees of longitude difference ; but after wee have pass d these lati- 
tudes, and sayling neere the line, wee shall then find the trade winds 
to incline more towards the N.E. as is above declared.” 

But what I could not so particularly collect from many reviews of 
our seamen’s journals, I find an inquisitive person has observ’d in two 
severall voyages to the East Indies; “ That from the 24th degree of 
N. latitude, towards the coast of Africa, or about the meridian of the 
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Canaries; the winds seldom vary above two points from the north-east, 
and so last to the 7 or 8: though sometimes the tornado winds have 
been met with from the 12th degree of N. latitude, and generally con- 
tinue till within 4 degrees of the line. Moreover from the African 
shoare 100 or 200 leagues west; the foremention’d north-east wind com- 
monly inclines to the east, and 20 degrees off from the meridian of the 
Azores, will be most at E.N.E.; and as the winds neere the continent 
of Europe, are commonly between east and north,so at the meridian of 
the hithermost Azores they hang between the south-west_and north- 
west. 

‘‘ The south-east winds begin to take place between the /AXquator, 
and the tropique-of Capricorn: and the neerer you are to the coast of 
Africa they are the more southerly: and as you approach the coast of 
Brazile it inclines more and more to the east. And: there is not only 
variation in respect of the longitude, but likewise of the latitude: so 
that neere the equator the wind is more towards the south, then it is 
in the same meridian neere the tropique of Capricorn, where it is con- 
stantly between S.E.b.E. and S.E.b.S.” 

From hence wee may understand what variations happen to the 
generall winds in respect to the degrees of longitude: and for their 
Latitude, or distance from the equator, it’s for the most part govern’d by 
the course of the sun: which being excentrical from the earth, as it 
approaches, or deviates more or lesse from one tropique to another, 80 
it alternately causes the same declinations in the universall winds: 
when it deflects towards the northern signs they likewise bend the 
same way: If the sun be just about the equinoctial, they. have the 
same winds and tydes in the Pacifique, and so from Peru to the Molu- 
eas: when it’s in the summer solstice, the trade wind reaches to at last the 
36th degree of Boreal latitude: and being in Capricorn, it not only 
declines to almost the 40th degree of S. latitude, but obliges them that 
navigate in the norihern hemisphere, to fetch their wind much neerer 
the line. The saine detrusion of the seas and winds happens, not only 
in the ocean between Africk and the West Indies; but in the South 
Seas towards the Phillippine Islands. For from March to October they 
hang towards the north; and they revert with the sun towards the 
southern parts of the world. Yet there may be some accidents imter- 
vene, that frequeistly impede the course of the tydes, and universall 
winds: as the situations of promontorys, or shoars, especially about the 
coast of Guiny, and other parts of Africk: but in the Indian seas sub- 
‘ jacent to the Torrid Zone, from the 10 or 11 degrees of S. latitude to 
the 28, there are constantly the same motions of the tydes and winds, 
till the sun retiring towards the tropique of Cancer draws. the 
winds 10 or 11 degrees more north, nay almost to the equincctial 
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line: but as it describes a contrary arch towards the south, they in 
like manner make their excursions to about the 30th deyree of south 
latitude. 

The adjacent mountains that guard them from the east, likewise 
divert the Levants from the coast of Guiny: which occasions such 
tedious calms towards the equinoctial, that some ships have wayted 
several months for a wind before they could set sayl from their port. 
So Angola, Congo, and many other countrys along the Aithicp‘que 
ocean from the line to neere the tropique of Capricorne; as Cape Negro, 
Carinba, &c. are sheltered from the generall brise: As likewise Peru, 
and some other western parts of America, which have vast ridges of 
hils that run for many thousand leagues from north to south, dividing 
Guinea and Brazile from Peru and the kingdome of Chili. 

I shall only add that the Levants blow much stronger by day then 
night, (as is well known to all mariners who have sayl’d between the 
tropiques) which shews that they rather depend on the sun then the 
motion of the earth.* 

These are the most general] observations: but as I before suggested, 
the trade winds lose much of their soveraignty neere the shoars, and 
are frequently impeded by the intervention of islands and cross winds : 
and sometimes promontorysand land brises repel] them from the coasts : 
yet these, or whatever extraneous accidents, can never alter the peren- 
nia] motion, but it still recovers again: and blowing from Africk to 
the American continent, and so through the South Seas towards the 
East Indies, and from thence makes as it were a complete tour round 
the world. 

The ocean between Jemiac (Jamaica,) and Carthagene is oftentimes 
very tempestuous: but neerer inclining to either shoars the fury of the 
trade winds is much abated, and for 20 leagues in length, at a place 
call’d the Keys of Cuba, it’s interrupted ly a westerly wind that blows 
all the yeere round. So that it prevayles most in the Pacifique and 
other spacious seas, where it runs streaming without impediment along 
the liquid plaines; that from New Spain to the Philippine islands, 
they steer the same course, for 60 days together, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope to St. Helen’s, (Helena,) it likewise constantly swells their 
sayle with one secure and equall gale. 

Wee might likewise venture at a better account, then has hitherto 
been given, why the western wind blows most commonly on this side 


* It is curious that the learned author did not perceive that he here gives the 
real cause of the trade wind without knowing it; the motion of the earth bringing 
each part of its surface under the sun within the tropics may be considered the 
secondary cause, the action of the sun being the primary.—Ep. N.M. 
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the tropiques; for the whole current of air being carry'd from east to 
west, it recoyls back again; and by reason of this repercussion from 
about 30 degrees latitude when the trade wind ceases the western 
begins. Here in England, the eastern usually govern the spring, and 
wee have sometimes variable winds, but generally the western ingrosse 
the greatest part of the yeere, which indeed are no more then the tro- 
picall wind at rebound: for not being able to return back against the 
streame, (the trade winds still raigning in the torrid zone,) it must 
needs be diverted towards the Poles, and sometimes produces the west, 
and otherwhile the laterals, north and south-west, as the angles are more 
direct or acute in their reflexion. ; 

Thus, from the same latitude where the trade wind ends, there usually 
begins a motion contrary to the course of the sun, by which wee sail 
from west to east, and so much the mare or lesse, as it deflects towards 
either of the Poles: wherefore those who navigate from the Moluccas to 
the western parts of America, being never able to hold on their course 
in the middle, and beare up against the general wind, fetch a compasse 
beyond the tropiques, sometimes to 36, and otherwhile to 40; as the 
course of the sun, and consequently the winds and tydes, incline more 
or lesse towards the north or south. And so those that sail from Bar- 
bados, St. Domingo, or Jamaica, are forc’d to steer their course towards 
the Gulf of Florida, to the 36, and in summer sometimes beyond the 
40 degree of N. latitude; where they meet with the reverse, or western 
winds to conduct them into Europe. The same likewise happens in 
the voyage from Brasile to Angola: if the sun illustrates the southern 
world, it extrudes the general wind to at least the 36 degree of S. lati- 
tude; where afterwards they meet with perpetual] currents and winds 
from the west: but in the other part of the yeere, when the trade wind 
makes a lesser arch towards their hemisphere, it will be sufficient if 
you take a compasse to the 25, or 26 degrees of latitude. 

So not only the tropical) brise, but the western (which are kind of 
perennial] or stationary winds, without the tropiques) observe their just 
distance from the Equinoctials, always proportionable to the course of 
the sun; and, if this were better understood by some of our less curious 
navigatora, they would find the motions of the trade winds, though it 
meets them in severall latitudes, sometimes neerer and otherwhile re- 
moter from the line, not so fortuitous as they commonly imagine: and 
some more accurate observations of this nature, would not only instruct 
them, where to expect the trade wind in their voyages to the new 
world, but how farre they should make a circuit without the tropicks, 

fetch their western winds, when they are homeward bound. 

. The generall or trade winds are diffus’d through the universe, and 
have vast territorys, and dominions, but others are confin’d to as narrow 
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a compasse; which they call the regionary and provinciall, because they 
wander not farre from their native fountains, and terminate in those 
regions which gave them birth. Gassendus mentions one in Provence 
that blows constantly from the same point and seldom makes any ex- 
cursions above two miles. 

Seneca says, these are observ’d in all country's and climes. And 
whence can they proceed but from the salts, juices, and earths thereabout 
that afford them materials? or from the adjacent mountains, and caverns 
which are as it were, the country and royalty of those winds; so that 
they neither sally farre abroad themselves, nor suffer foreigners to in- 
vade their districts. For though by reason of the situation of the places 
or the paucity of the exhalation, they make no long journeys from home ; 
yet having indefectible and perennial fountains, they never cease blow- 
ing within their own jurisdiction. 

I might reckon among the provinciall winds those on the shoars of 
Peru and Chile, which blow perpetually from the south; that in their 
voyage from Lima to Panama they quickly run it up before the wind, 
but in their returne back again, they are forc’d to steere a different 
course, which requires many days. 


ON ORDINARY ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES, AND ON THE OB 
SERVED EFFECT OF LIGHTNING ON SHIPPING; 


Being a further investigation of Mr. Sturgeon’s “‘ Memoir on Marine Lightning 
Conductors ;” by Mr. Snow Harris, F.R.S., Se. 


In my preceding communication, I considered the nature of a well- 
known phenomenon in electricity, termed by Cavallo, Priestly, and others, 
« The Lateral Explosion,” and shewed that it did not in any way ap- 
ply to the state of a metallic rod, transmitting a vanishing electrical 
accumulation, as erroneously imagined by Mr. Sturgeon, Lecturer on 
Natural Philosophy, at the Honorable Company’s Seminary at Addis- 


combe, and author of a Memoir on Marine Lightning Conductors, re-_ 


cently published in a periodical journal, called “ Annals of Electri- 
city.” 

I shall, in this paper, proceed to consider what Mr. Sturgeon has 
advanced, under the two following heads :— < 
1.—Examination of the observed effects of lightning on shipping. 

2.—A comparison of the probable effects which lightning would pro- 
duce by the application of Mr. Harris’ Conductors to ship- 
ping. 

The first contains an excellent, and I have no doubt an accurate 

statement by an intelligent officer of H.M.S. Rudney, of the destruc- 
tive effects of lightning in that vessel, together with notices of two cases 
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in which ships fitted with my conductors were struck by lightning with- 
out any ill consequence. 

_ Under the second, the author labors to shew from the effects of light- 
ning in the Rodney, that my system is inadmissible, inasmuch as the 
discharge of lightning which fell on the Rodney, “‘ would have been” 
he says, “ powerful enough to have rendered the thickest part of Mr. 
Harris’ conductor sufficiently hot to ignite gunpowder.” That the cases 
in which shocks of lightning are said to have fallen on my conductors 
without any such effect, and which of course prove the contrary, are 
deceptive, and consequently of no value. 

Considering the assurance of these conclusions, and the high preten- 
sion of the Memoir, we should expect, on examining the author's 
researches, to find him in possession of a copious induction of 
facts, from well authenticated cases of damage by lightning on 
shipboard, illustrating clearly the views he so pertinaciously insists 
on: cases in which continnous, or other metallic conductors have 
been from any cause placed along the masts or rigging, and in which 
the electrified agency found its way through the hull to the sea. We 
should further expect from him an examination of the general nature 
and effects of electrical discharges, without which we can never expect 
to arrive at anything like an accurate estimate of the relative quantity 
of electricity likely to be discharged from a thunder cloud, and the 
probable effects on metallic rods, or other conductors, set up with a view 
of directing it in any given course. 

Now, it is to be particularly observed, that Mr. Sturgeon’s memoir is 
really deficient in such information. A few clumsy experiments in illus-~ 
tration of a well known fact in electricity, deceptively associated by 
means of a vague hypothesis, with some of the ordinary effects of light- 
ning, on a ship, not having any regular conductor; and with some every 
day phenomena of the electrical kite, is virtually the amount ofall the 
author has advanced, under the imposing title of ‘‘ Theoretical and 
Experimental Researches.” 

In illustration of the careless way, in which Mr. Sturgeon treats this 
question, it may not be out of place to notice the following specimen of 
his inductive philosophy, being the very outset of the comparison he has 
proposed of the observed effects of lightning, and ‘the probable effects, 
&c. on my conductors.* 

In the account given of the damage sustained by H.M.S. Rodney, in 
Dec. 1836, it appears that the shock of lightning which ‘shivered the 
topgallant-mast, damaged the topmast, &c., fell on a small brass sheeve 
in the truck for signal halliards ; it was in consequence slightly fused.— 
This sheeve, it must be remembered, weighed about four ounces, being 


* Sturgeon’s Memoir, sec. 204. 
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not much above an inch and a half in diameter, hollowed except at the 
centre, and run, where it was somewhere about half an inch, in thick- 
ness. The lightning also fell on the copper funnel for topgallant rig- 
ging; being a hollow cylinder of sixteen inches in length, ten inches 
in diameter, and not quite one-fourth of an inch thick. This was not 
anywhere fused. It fell also on other metallic masses, such as the iron- 
bound tie blocks, &c. on the topsail yard, &c., iron hoops of the mast, 
&c., on Which masses, no calorific effect was apparent. Now, we have 
here something like evidence of what was really the actual power of the 
charge. We see for example, that it couw/d not fuse a copper funnel six- 
teen inches long, ten inches in diameter, and about one-fifth of an inch 
thick. In the face of which fact, Mr. Sturgeon insists upon it, that 
had the charge fallen on my conductor; the thickest part of it would 
have become red hot ; or to place the matter more explicitly, the reason- 
ing amounts to this ;—an explosion of lightning having slightly fused a 
small sheeve of brass, weighing four ounces, and having failed to fuse 
a short copper funnel; therefore, had it fallen on a rod of copper, of one 
inch m diameter, and two hundred feet long,* that rod would have 
been rendered red hot.—Q. E. D. 

This, it must be allowed, is a somewhat amusing kind of special 
pleading, quite unprecedented, I believe, in any paper on science. 

The author wishes to strengthen this deduction, such as it is, by 
adverting in a foot note to the case of a small brig, struck by light- 
ning, in which, he says, “ some part of a chain conductor, was fused ;” 
how much is not stated, as “the lower part fell overboard.” The 
statement is given without further authority, and is altogether deficient 
in the very information most required; viz. the size ef the chain, and 
how much of it was fused. Let us, however, take it upon the 
the author’s own ground, and suppose the conductor to have been such 
as is commonly used in the merchant service—that is to say, links of 
iron wire of about a quarter of an inch diameter; a kind of conductor 
very easily disjointed, and fused at the points of junction by lightning : 
the reasoning then stands thus—because a shock of lightning fused and 
disjointed some unknown portion of a lightning chain in a merchant 
brig; therefore, the same shock, had it fallen on a solid copper rod of 
one inch in diameter, and of at least one hundred feet long, would have 
rendered that rod red hot. 

The fallacy, and entire worthlessness of such reasoning as this, seems 
not altogether to have escaped Mr. Sturgeon’s notice, as appears by his 
ainplification of the above effects. Thus on entering upon the compa- 


* This is the equivalent of my conductors on the main-mast of such a ship as the 
Rodney, taking it ut its least value. ‘ 
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rison 0” the effects of lightning, he resorts to a sort of wholesale deal- 
ing, and leads the reader to conclude, that the whole of the sheeve in the 
Rodney, and all the brig’s conductors underwent fusion. But even if 
it were so, no such conclusion as that abovementioned, is admissible, 
especially in reference to a continuous and massive conductor, receiving 
a shock of lightning on its point; and equalizing with inconceivable 
rapidity, the disturbed electrical state of the sea and clouds.* 

The manifest deficiency of sound practical information, in Mr. Stur- 
geon’s memoir, imposes upon me the necessity of adverting again to the 
general character, and operation of common electrical discharges, 
whether produced by artificial means, or on the great scale of nature. 
In doing this, I have no desire to excuse myself, in case I should not 
have written clearly and explicitly on the subject. Since, in no depart - 
ment of physical science is the field of observation so fertile, and the 
path of experiment so sure and easy. We have before us the experience 
of nearly a century, during which time lightning rods have been em- 
ployed to a greater or less extent, and in which an immense number of 
instances have occurred of shocks of lightning falling on ships and 
buildings under a variety of different circumstances; in some cases 
where lightning conductors have been present: in others, where absent. 
In many instances where ships have been near each other, and exposed 
to the same storm; some having such conductor, others not. The gene- 
ral character of the electrical discharge is treble in them all; and the 
effects on various metallic bodies of different forms clearly shewn. On 
the other hand, we can, on a minor scale, imitate successfully the great 
operation of nature, and examine experimentally every possible contin- 
gency attendant on the operation of a shock of lightning in a ship. It 
is our own faults, therefore, if we do not treat the subject scientifically, 
and arrive at complete practical solutions of such questions as these. Is 
a lightning conductor desirable in a ship? Will it cause by attraction 
a shock of lightning to fall on a ship, when otherwise such would not 
take place? If so, can it cause damage by its inability to get rid of the 
lightning which falls on it? What is the best form and dimensions of 
a lightning condnctor for aship? What is the greatest probable force 
of lightning to which it may become exposed? Is it liable to cause 
damage by any lateral operation of the charge in passing through it 
&c.? I say, if such questions as these cannot now, be reasonably deter- 


* “Were there no other data then those of fusion of the metallic sheeve in the 
Rodney ; and the fusion of the chain conductors in the brig June, &c.” 

‘“‘ The impressions which these facts convey to the mind are too definite to be 
easily misunderstood : they clearly imply that eitherof the discharges which struck the 
Rodney or June, would have rendered the thickest part of Mr. Harris's conductors, 
sofficiently hot to ignite gunpowder.”—Sturgeon’s Memoir, sec. 204. 
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mined, they never can; and, therefore, any one who writes or reasons 
obscurely about them, aud without due regard to a good induction of 
facts, can have no claim to be considered as a sound reasoner in experi- 
mental science. For, as beautifully observed by Lord Bacon, ‘‘ Man 
who is the servant of Nature, can act and understand no further than he 
has either in operation, or in contemplation observed, of the method and 
order of nature.” With these views, I proceed to examine the general 
character and effects of electrical discharges, as exhibited artifici- 
ally, and on the great scale of Nature. 

_ Although some theoretical difference may have arisen, concerning 
the precise nature of electricity, yet the following explanation runs 
sufficiently parallel with facts, to entitle it to our confidence, and put 
us in possession of one of the great advantages of any theory, viz. a 
classification and connection of observed effects; the province of human 
knowledge being, as justly observed by a most intellectual and accom- 
plished writer, “ to observe facts and trace what their relations are.”* 


NAUTICAL SURVEYS AND NAVAL SURVEYORS.—No. II. 
( Continued from p. 91.) 


Tnus much for the responsibility which the Naval surveyor incurs 
when he undertakes the conducting of a maritime survey, and this 
leads us to an observation, which we may add en passant. It has often 
been our lot to witness the productions of, not the tyro in surveying, nor 
perhaps those of the aspirant for surveying fame, but of the well-mean- 
ing man, who would make himself useful where chance has thrown him 3 
in fact, where he happens to find himself—perhaps in some distant part 
of the world, the charts of which are in a miserably deficient condition, 
and this unhappily is the case in too many places. With the best pos- 
sible intentions, a plan of a harbour, perhaps of an anchorage, or what- 
ever the place may be, is made by him; but how, in what manner, or 
with what means, is only known to the person himself, or those imme- 
diately about him.— What is the result? Little or no ‘confidence can 
be placed on it, because nothing is known of these particulars, and hence 
great labours are rendered useless. The information it contains, which 
may be much or little, cannot be turned to account, and the time so 
employed passes by of no avail. Perhaps the work may have been 
done well by these busy, and would be useful persons: perhaps it may 
have been done ill; but it is clear, that unless there be proof of how it 


* We are reluctantly compelled to reserve the remainder of this paper for our 
next number, owing to its length.— Ep. N.M. 
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has been done, it must share the fate of the worst: how can such work 
be introduced among the valuable labours of the surveyors, whose re- 
sponsibility we have been endeavouring to shew ? 

Distinct from the class of acknowledged Surveying Officers of the 
Royal Navy, stand several, whose names have been recorded in our 
pages, as having made most valuable additions to our hydrographical 
resources in different parts of the world ; and such contributions as those 
of Lieutenant Cannon, Lieutenant Loring, Mr. Woore, in the East 
Indies, (whose name we regret not seeing on the list of lieutenants,) 
Mr. Cox, in the Harlequin, Captain Milne, Mr. Peacock, (master,) 
Captain Hon. W. Wellesley, in the West Indies, Captain|De Roos, Mr. 
Thompson, (master, R.N.,) Mr. Newman, (master, R.N.;) and, no 
doubt, many others which we cannot now call to mind, deserve hono- 
rable mention, as having had, not only the inclination, but also have 
succeeded in making themselves useful in the surveying branch. We 
remember once meeting with a plan of Cape Palmas, off which, one of 
her Majesty's ships had grounded on a rock. We did not then possess 
Captain Vidal’s valuable survey of that cape; but, that which we are 
alluding to, was finished as well as his, and perhaps, in the first style 
of plan drawing, The draftsman had done his part well enough; but 
alas, when the bearings from the rock, of the Cape and points of the 
shore were tried for its position, nothing could be made of them. It 
might as well have been made off the Cape of Good Hope, for it became 
a question which really was Cape Palmas on the plan. And yet this 
plan, as far as drawing went, had great pretensions even to the “ new 
and correct” style of our chart manufacturers. And the author had, no 
doubt, the best intentions in the world, of laying down the dangerous 
rocky ground off Cape Palmas, with all the accuracy of a finished sur- 
veyor. Had this plan recorded the means employed by him in his 
operations, yiz., the position and lengthof his base, the instruments used 
in obtaining the angles, and the various angles which were obtained, how 
the soundings had been laid down, and the outlines of the shoals 
which so authoritatively figured on it in the garb in which a finished 
draftsman can dress them, all this trouble would have been saved. 
Probably a few random bearings only had been taken in place of all 
this, and had just so much only been said, the imposing appearance 
given to it, by the draftsman, would have gone for nothing in assigning 
to it its real value. Others productions again, do not enjoy such good: 
fortune at the hands of a draftsman, and perhaps owe their value, if any 
they have, to the knowledge which their author may have had of the 
work he has in hand, and did they speak for themselves in the parti- 
culars of their construction, would be well classed amongst the latter 
discription of animals, alluded to in the old saying, ‘‘ Brag is a good 
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dog, but hold-fast is a better;” while the former dressed up by the 
draftsman, would fall under the first. ‘« All is not gold that glitters,” 
applies, as well in point of value to works of surveying, as to the pre- 
cious metal itself; and there is no denying that “ Brag is a good dog, but 
hold-fast is a better.”” But our brag chart, turns out troublesome as well 
as worthless. Every manuscript chart or plan, therefore should bear on 
its face a record of the principle materials of its construction in all the 
particulars we have stated above; also the date and name of its author, 
if it be expected to have any pretensions to notice. In a word, what 
we simply mean is, that when we go to the play, we like to know not 
only what the play is, but the particulars of the playbill; that is, who 
are the players! . : 

We shall, however, now follow Capt. Hall.—“In speaking above 
of the minute care, which every part of the survey requires, we 
spoke for the purpose of illustration, as if the officer in command 
of the service could by possibility execute all the details with his own 
hands, as if he stood in the ship’s chains, or in the boat, and hove the 
lead himself—as if finally he measured every angle with his own sex- 
tant and with his own eye! This, however, even on the smallest 
scale, is manifestly impossible; and, even if it were possible, would be 
absurd, as well as injurious. Absurd, because the same things can 
generally be better done by deputy: and injurious, because their per- 
formance would inevitably take away the commander's attention from 
things of greater importance, to’ which no one but he can pay sufficient 
attention.” 

A parallel might here been drawn by way of illustration, between 
the duties of a commander-in-chief of a squadron, and the principal, 
who has the conducting of the various operations of a Nautical Survey. 
The commander-in-chief we have alluded to, must depend entirely, in 
many cases, on the zeal and abilities of the respective captains of ships 
under his command, and the most important measures which he de- 
cides on, the courses which he considers it right to adopt, must be 
entrusted to them, or, in other words, as Capt. Hall says, must be done 
by deputy. So also the Surveyor, as in many cases, and in important 
ones too, must he depend on his assistants. ‘It becomes necessary 
then,” as Capt. Hall observes, “in the first place, that the Surveyor 
should be sure that all his people are competent to do their work; and 
in the next, to see that they actually do perform it correctly. The 
amount of knowledge, therefore, which is required on the part of the 
commanding officer is very considerable, and to be at all useful, must 
go a great way beyond the current demands which are made upon it. 
Accordingly, it becomes an extremely delicate, as well as important part 
of his duty, to assign to each of his assistants the kind and degree of 
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work best fitted to his peculiar qualifications. This, however, is only 
the beginning. No man, be his zeal what it may, ever does his duty 
properly, unless, in some shape or other his exertions are noticed. He may 
be carried for a time by the mere momentum of principle, and this prin- 
ciple may be so firmly seated in his mind, as to prevent his ever doing 
any thing very wrong: but there is a wide latitude between not doing 
wrong, and doing that which is quite right, and the very best for the 
service. So that, unless a su' ordinate officer on a survey, as in any 
other position in life, be duly superintended, he will inevitably fall into 
negligent habits, in the course of time, and the survey will prove use- 
less, or, as we have already hinted, often worse than useless.” 

This is rather a stern picture which Capt. Hall has drawn of human 
nature. True it may be of mankind in the aggregate, but we should 
blush for our Surveyors, if we really did think it could possibly apply 
to them ; to those persons who possess the high and honorable feelings 
of an officer, in addition to the fearful responsibility of losing sight of 
their duty, the indignant retribution which would attach to their naine 
in after life, if even with disappointed hopes, and broken promises, left 
without notice, they for once allowed themselves to be betrayed into a 
negligence which would be fraught with so much danger! No! sucha 
course is impossible. Are they passed over !—is advancement tardy /— 
the path of the general service is open to them, and they may pursue that 
with better fortune. But is it so? we believe that, although where the 
number of rewards is disproportionate to that of the claimants, the 
‘< noticed exertions ” must be proportionably few, yet that reward comes 
sooner or later; and. we can never admit, that the delay of its arrival 
produces the least deviation from that course which is “ quite right,” 
and that which is “ the very best for the service.” There is no doubt 
good philosophy in the king of Prussia’s lines which say that 


** Love by hope is still sustained, 
And zeal by the reward that’s gained.” 


But the principle can only be applicable to the generality of mankind, 
it is a cold apathetic calculating kind of feeling, more applicable to that 
shortsighted class of the community known as the hunters of £ s. a. 
appertaining more to the atmosphere of the counting-house than the 
quarter-deck of the naval officer, and more particularly the ground of 
the Naval Surveyor. The Naval Surveyor has only one mode of doing 
his duty, if he is to do it at all, and that must Le the right one. Does 
he otherwise, he publishes his own dereliction. Silently and persever- 
ingly as we ‘have said, he keeps his object before him, to its accomplish- 
ment, and as far as our observation and experience go, although tempo- 
rarily he has to see the rijkt haud of reward extended to others, yet 
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his motto, with the mens conscia recti, prefixed to it, is still “ onward.” 
His labour no doubt is great, and Capt. Hall truly gays, “ Here, then, 
is brought at once upon the surveyors shoulders far more than the 
average load of responsibility ; which presses upon him without any in- 
terinission, is often of a very peculiar kind, and requires the closest de- 
scription of vigilance. If all the soundings, angular measurements, and 
other details of a survey, were made from on board the ship, or in the 
boats stationed close to her, the captain might, by the ordinary exercise 
of discipline, ensure their correct performance. But by far the greater 
part of all these operations is done at a distance, in boats detached fiom 
the ship, or under other circumstances where direct personal superin- 
tendence is impossible. A higher sort of discipline, therefore, in the 
shape of moral influence * must be brought into play, and it becomes 
the arduous task of the surveyor to establish such a degree of autho- 
rity over his people, as shall ensure their serving under him, 
when out of his sight, with the same fidelity, and with the 
same zeal, as if they were actually working under his eye. He 
must teach them truly to love their work on its own account, and 
to be stimulated by its performance, not only by a sense of duty, but hy 
the certainty of gaining the approbation of their superiors, and by the 
generous hope of those eventual advantages which belong to patient well- 
doing, 

‘« This system, to be effective, must pervade the whole of a command- 
ing officers arrangements, and must include pot only those persons em- 
ployed in the private manipulations of the survey, whether in the boats 
or on shore, or in the chart office on board, but must take into account 
the petty officers and seamen engaged in these services, as well as the 
ordinary duties of the ship. All hands, in short, must be kept in good 
humour, in order that all may work cheerfully together. If the gene- 
ral discipline be either too tight, or too slack, this will never be the 
case ; and it is wonderful to observe how all the operations of a survey, 
even those which it might be thought lie most out of the way of such 
influences, are made to feel the effects of good or bad discipline in the 
largest sense of the word.” 

There is much allowance to be made here. The management of his 
ship’s company always a primary object with a naval officer, must be 
still more so with the naval surveyor; and he has additional difficulties 
of various kinds to overcome, besides the original untractable disposi- 
tion of some among his crew. The sameness of the work in some in- 
stances is, perhaps, of little consequence, but it is a different matter 
when we come to expose them in boats, in an unhealthy climate, in 


* This is the kind of discipline by which every ship in the Royal Navy should, or 
might be managed. 
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tropical regions, with the lead going all day, and at night sleeping in 
them. The destruction of clothes, to say nothing about the risk of 
health, or loss of life, occasions no small demand on Jack’s pocket, or 
rather adds not a little to the difficulty of keeping up that cheerful devo- 
tion to the service which is 90 necessary to the proper performance of his 
duty. Some seamen in surveying operations take, at times, not only a 
responsible but a far superior part to those in the general service. Far 
more in boats than the others, they are besides toiling at those duties 
of a ship, incident to a preseuce of the coast, —such as perpetually weigh- 
ing anchor, &c., while their brethren in the general line of the service 
go through the ordinary routine of duty in time of peace, of making a 
passage from one port to another, or lying snug inharbour. And there 
is no doubt that in such a disparity of circumstances, to preserve good 
discipline “in the largest sense of the word,” demands the utmost atten- 
tion to the character of the seaman on the part of the naval surveyor. 
Indeed, the case of the petty officers and seamen of a surveying vessel 
is one which requires the utmost consideration of the commander. They 
derive no advantages from what is going forward, but wear out more 
clothes by having a great deal more to do than their lrethren in the 
ordinary line of the service, and with no other prospect of reward than 
this would always hold out. Consequently as they can look for no su- 
perior encouragement fromm Government to enter this service, they still 
have a right to expect some recompense for all this extra duty, and that 
can be only hoped for at the hands of the captain, in attending to their 
wants and comforts to the utmost of his power. Their only motive for 
serving in a surveying vessel in preference to another, must he esteem 
and respect for the commander, while his, and that of his officers is 
honor and preferment. 

“ An officer,” says Captain Hall, “in command of a surveying ser- 
vice, as we have already mentioned, must, from the nature of things, be 
left to hisown discretion, for it is generally owing to the hydrographi- 
eal circumstances ofa coast being imperfectly known, that he is employed 
atall. He has, therefore, to decide at the moment in what manner the 
objects are to be attained. At one time it may be proper to keep all 
hands on board to work in the ship. At another the ship may be 
anchored in a place of safety, and the boats be dispatched in a body, or 
separately, to explore districts where it may be dangerous to expose the 
ship. The captain may consider it necessary to accompany such expe- 
ditions, or he may send them away under his officers; but, whatever he 
does, he has the responsibility of the decision; and when it is considered 
that he is acting in unknown regions, where the dangers and difficulties 
are to be provided against at the very moment of their discovery, and 
where it will often happen that nothing is certain but the danger his 
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ship is in. his uninterrupted anxiety may be in some degree imagined. 
Let it be recollected, too, that inthe process of that minute investiga- 
action, which the very essence of a survey implies, it is the duty of an 
officer to be almost perpetually incurring hazards, which at any other 
time itis his duty to avoid.” 

This reminds us of frequent comp!aints which have been rather un- 
justly made of the masters of the merchant service when failing to 
examine shoals, or such dangers as they happen to come across in their 
voyages. They are glad enough to keep clear of them, should they 
stumble on any, and which we hear of their doing occasionally. But, 
why so? Simply because it is not their business to go near them. 
Should they commence shoal hunting, or “ rock groping” as the sur- 
veyors have it, in their passages, the underwriter would put his “ spoke” 
in, the insurance would be vitiated, and the “ goodly ” ship, instead of 
having according to her manifest been making the best of her passage to 
the consigned port, would be shewn to have broken her orders in rock 
hunting! But we do not hold the gallant captains of our commercial 
marine exempt from the charge on these occasions of not having put 
their lead over the side. This is an easy operation—one which the 
safety of the ship must acknowlelge, which is demanded of them on the 
part of their brother seamen for the advancement of hydrography, and 
which we fear is too often neglected to save a little trouble. 

An incident which serves tolerably well to illustrate the hazards 
which surveying vessels incur, may be mentioned here. The Fairy in 
the course of her tedious and elaborate survey of the North Sea, has, 
like other surveying vessels, on many an occasion, been placed in 
hazardous positions, from which the critical knowledge of her commander, 
Captain Hewett, has often rescued her. We shall have occasion in the 
course of these papers to go rather largely into her operations, and may 
come across some more of these escapes, but to proceed with that to which 
we allude. It occurred in the course of surveying the North Sea to the 
eastward of the ‘“Gabbards,” two very dangerous shoals; but whether 
these were one or two had never been determined until this survey took 
place, although situated at a distance of only five leagues from our own 
shore. The outer of these shoals is divided by an extremely narrow 
channel, and the parts of the shoals thus separated overlap each other; 
but so close are they, that in gales of wind the breakers from the one 
part have not space to subside before they come in contact with those of 
the other, thus rendering the opening very difficult to discover from the 
deck of a vessel, even by the surveyor who is well acquainted with the 
features of the shoals, and we should say impossible by astranger. The 
sudden changes of weather to which the North Sea is subject, are well 
known to those who have experienced them. One of these changes occurred 
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in the midst of the Fairy’s operations, near the shoals, with which she 
was occasionally taking rather unwarrantable liberties, in approaching 
to nearly actual contact at times. There isalways more or less surf on 
these shoals. If in a calm,a gradual rippling wave is seen, then a sul- 
len break, from which little sound is heard ; but, if there be any breeze, 
a collection of breakers always marks them. On this occasion a gale 
sprung up from the eastward, and which shortly raised a terrific sea, 
and the little “Fairy” was caught in such a position that she had 
breakers throughout her lee, and that with a lee-tide; and even with 
her excellent sailing qualities, it was found impossible to keep to wind- 
ward of them. But prompt decision was necessary, and in an instant 
the captain had made up his mind to adopt a course for which there 
was but just left space and daylight. He took his station in the rig- 
ging, and all eyes were anxiously watching the expression of his coun- 
tenance, when, to the astonishment of all, the helm was ordered to be put 
up, and the terrific surf, towards which the vessel was now dashing 
along, appeared still more awful by her nearer approach to it. There 
appeared a continuous mass of breakers ahead, and on both bows, close 
aboard. In another moment the helm was put hard a port, and the 
Fairy bounded through the breakers and the narrow channel above- 
mentioned at a fearful rate, assisted by the lee-tide, and propelled by 
the fury of the gale, the boiling surf curling on each side of her as if 
striving toarrest her passage through the sea of foam, the noise of which 
increased the confused howling of the gale. Two minutes sufficed to 
-weather the overlapping point to leeward, and the next saw her scud- 
ding away merrily for her port, while the raging sea on the outer 
-Gabbard had many a look of satisfaction from those on board her, arising 
from the safety felt by her crew, that the impending danger was passed. 
The shoal was now far to windward, and the channel through which she 
,had taken her course was unseen from the moment she passed it, the 
whole edge of the shoal appearing from to-leeward as it had from to- 
.windward, one close mass of heavy breakers throughout; shewing that 
it required an experienced eye in the commander to have distinguished 
the channel amidst the foam which covered it, and no small nerve and 
decision to act upon a ppneees founded on such an shpat pre- 
carious foundation. , 

This however is only one of the vessels employed in surveying opera- 
tions close at home, and we have merely introduced this circumstance in 
illpstration of Captain Hall’s assertions. But, we shall proceed with his 
remarks on the qualifications of the Naval Surveyor. 

‘“‘ It appears, fortunately for the public service, that many of our sur- 
veyors are men of education, as well as of talents and industry. Most 
of the officers now employed, are well informed geologists; indeed, 
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nothing comes amiss to them. ‘They are geographers by actual employ- 
ment, in the strictest sense of the word. They should know a good deal 
of history, something of botany, zoology, and of natural history gene- 
rally, to say nothing of meteorology. Even classical attainments have 
their value in some surveys: witness the elegant researches of Captain 
Beaufort, on the coast of Karamania, or those of Captain Smyth, all 
round the Mediterranean, as evidenced by his interesting books, 
especially that on medals. Finally, in order either to perform his 
business properly in the first instance, or to render it available after- 
wards in the shape of charts and reports, the surveyor must be more or 
less of a draftsman, a mathematician, and a man of general science, or 
many of his opportunities will be lost both to himself and his country. 

“We say nothing of those numberless minor details to which the 
commander of a survey’s attention must be given, if he hopes to main- 
tain that degree of cheerfulness amongst his officers and people which 
insures the hearty co-operation of all parties in advancing the work in 
in hand. If, for example, the boats sent out shall be inadequately sup- 
plied with provisions, or be kept too long exposed to the heat of the sun 
between the tropics, or to the cold and rain beyond them; or, if the 
hands left behind for the ship’s duty be too few in number, the generous 
spirit of companionship in toil is gradually damped and at last extin- 
guished. 

Such delicate operations as surveying, require the handling of instru- 
ments of delicate and careful workmanship, which can only be exposed 
in the open air in certain weather; even then, the effect of the sea-air 
on them is severe enough without the addition cf rain; so that if any 
work requires fine weather, itis that of the surveyor. Exposure to the 
effects of the sun in the day, and to damp at night, is sufficient without 
rain; from the effects of which it is the first care of every officer who 
studies the comfort of the seamen under him to guard them as much as 
lies in his power. There are occasions enough which call for unavoid- 
able exposure in bad weather; but it will be the care of every consi- 
derate naval officer to lessen these as much as he can, and more parti- 
cularly the naval surveyor. He must not fail to remember that Jack’s 
wardrobe is not so well stocked as his own, little as even that may be; 
and the means of replenishing it are not so plentiful with him as his 
officer. Captain Hall concludes this part of his paper with the follow- 
ing excellent remarks, with which we shall also complete this part of 
our subject, reserving our next essay for the question of the relative 
advantages of the surveying service, and the ordinary employmeut of a 
man-of-war for teaching scamanship. It may be said, and truly, that 
much of what we have pointed out here, respecting the duties of a naval 
surveyor, belongs with various modifications to every description of 
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naval duties. - Still we are not aware of any in which the sagacity, 
good temper, and general knowledge of his business, on the part of a 
commanding officer tell so surely, or where the opposite qualities of 
ignorance, impatience, and want of professional knowledge, produce 
more inevitable mischief to the service in hand, than in the surveying 
branch of the Royal Navy. 
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Edinburgh, 26th July, 1839. 
My dear Mr. Editor, 

Having taken my leave of the beautiful lake of Windermere, on the morning 
of the 17th, the day on which I last wrote to you, I proceeded in a car to Gras- 
mere. About a mile and a half from Ambleside, J left the road to view two water- 
falls, which are much spoken of in the grounds of Lady Fleeming, at a place called 
Rydal Hall, a charming richly-wooded estate, with many trees upon it of 
remarkably fine growth. The walk to the upper cascade is through a narrow 
glen—the path following the course of the stream, which gurgles over its rocky 
bed: a more delightful stroll than this on a hot summer’s day, under the shade 
of the trees which thickly overhang the channel in the rocks, cannot be 
imagined. The distance to this upper fall is about a mile, and the ascent rather 
steep. The water flows through a chasm or creek in the rocks in one continuous 
sheet, which opens out into a broader sheet ; but this second sheet is not so high 
as the one immediately over it. 

At some little distance from this waterfall, and lower down in the ground, 
there is another which is shewn to strangers through the windows of a little 
wooden building, erected at the front of it, and the effect is really very striking ; 
the stream being seen as it flows under an arch, before it reaches the spot where 
it falls over. The building appears to have stood there for centuries, and I ob- 
served the date, 1617, carved on one of the shutters. 

Having visited these falls, I crossed over the road which skirts Lady Fleem- 
ing’s property, and walked into a little garden immediately in front of the 
cottage of the poet Wordsworth, who most kindly allows any visitor to go into 
his garden in the very front of his windows,—to mount a circular mound, or 
grass-plot, and to enjoy one of the most beautiful and picturesque views that 
can well be imagined, comprising every requisite for a landscape—hills, dales, 
wood, and water; the very spot of all others for a poet. Wordsworth, I am 
told, will often come out and talk to the people who may visit this charming 
spot, which he has so judiciously selected as his retreat in the evening of life ; 
but, I was not so fortunate as to see this distinguished poet and kind-hearted 
venerable man. 

Pursuing my journey, we drove through a little valley in which there is a 
small lake, called Rydal Water, which, after receiving its supplies from Gras- 
mere, flows into Windermere, and shortly afterwards we entered the pretty 
luxuriant valley of Grasmere itself with its little lake,-—somewhat larger than 
Rydal Water, shut in with hills on all sides; asweet retived spot, at least, as 
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regards the effect produced upon the mind by the surrounding scenery, but so 
overrun with tourists, that I was unable to procure another car to proceed on my 
joumey, and had to wait several hours before they could furnish one from the 
“ Red Lion,” the little inn where I stopped. I made good use of my legs, and 
varied the views of the valley by ascending different points; it is, perhaps, seen 
to the best advantage on ascending the road which passes through it, and which 
leads to the fort of Helvellyn: the retrospect is charming—a rich contracted 
valley, completely hemmed in by lofty barren hills; those on the north-west of 
the vale being jagged and irregular, worn away by time and the eae two 
destruetive agents, the ruin ef all things. 

One of the rugged hills alluded to is known by the name of Helm Ces 
whose summit is covered with fragments of rock, appearing, as one of the guide- 
books not inaptly remarks, ‘like a mass of ruins occasioned by a volcano,” 
which perhaps is altogether not unlike the appearance it presents; but what 
think you of the following comparisons drawn by men of talent? Mr. Gray 
(I quote my guide-book) “ likens it tosome gigantic building demolished.”"—Mr. 
West, “to a mass of antediluvian ruins.”—Mr. Green, ‘to the figures of a lion 
and lamb.""—Mr. Wordsworth, ‘to an astrologer and old woman ! ''—another 
compares it “to the wheel of a water-mill,’’ very like a whale, certainly: but 
su they go on ad infinitum, as if every one was in duty bound to find out some 
resemblance. How one and the same thing can be like any two of the foregoing 
very dis-similar things, I am quite at a loss to know. My own poor brains, I 
confess, could conjure up no imaginary resemblance to anything beyond the 
ruins of a volcano 

Quitting the delightful vale of Grasmere, one of the prettiest spots in the 
district of the lakes, and attaining the summit, the bold miountain of Skid- 
daw, rises to the view,. directly in front, presenting a very imposing appearance ; 
and shortly afterwards, the base of Helvellyn—the “mighty Helvellyn,''(so says 
the guide-book,) is seen on the right, the road winding at the very foot of it. 
The little inn, the ‘‘ Nag’s Head,” Wythburn, as the spot is called, standing on 
the opposite side of the road immediately under Helvellyn, so close under it 
that the summit is not at all visible; and, though it does certainly seem a tough 
hill to walk up after dinner, it did not inspire me with that awe I had expected, 
on seeing the highest mountain in England,—which, however, it must be remem- 
bered, is only 3,070 fect 1 took up my quarters at this little inn, intending to 
pass a quiet night, being somewhat fatigued, and to ascend Helvellyn the next 
morning, but I spared my shoe leather, at any rate, for it proved a most unpro- 
pitious day, blowing very hard, with thick and constant squalls of rain. 

Alas! how often are our fondest hopes blighted in a moment. I had scarce 
got into my bed, and placed myself in the arms of Morpheus, the God of dreams, 
to enjoy my quiet night, when a violent battering atthe dvor of the inn set me on 
the qui vive, feeling fulty convinced that it would not long stand such a bombard- 
ment; and in another minute the poor landlady, whose husband was a cripple, 
came up to my bedroom-door in the greatest state of alarm, followed by all her 
children, vociferating, that ‘the men had returned to the house ! what was to be 
done?” Beit known to you that the men were three drunken blackguards whom I 
had observed quarreiling and fighting by the road side, when I drove up tothe inn, 
followed by a woman,—and one of them was so pot-valiant that he was swear- 
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ing with many a strange oath, that “he would fight up to his knees in bloed."—A 
pretty business this, thinks 1 to myself—but I lighted a candle and went down 
to make the best I could of a bad job, not knowing at all what the result might 
be, but I confess, to my great satisfaction and peace ef mind, I found that a 
gamekeeper, and one or two worthy cleds of the scil who had not left the house, 
as the pvor landlady thought when she came in such despair to my bedroom- 
door, had just sallied forth with sticks in their hands, and so unexpectedly cud- 
gelled the intruders, that they took te their heels, no doubt seeing, at least 
double the number of men who had come out to attack them. They never 
came near tlic place a second time. All this is well enough by way of variety, 
but in a lonely spot like this with not a house, save the little ehurch opposite, 
anywhere near it, and rendered still more lonely by the howling of the wind and 
rain, the night being very tempestuous, it was anything but agreeable J assure 
you—particularly as the “‘ Nag’s Head"’ would not long stand a siege, for even 
if they hi d failed to force the door, the house is so low that the besiegers would 
not have had much difficulty in gaining admittance at the bedroom windows : 
—so much for my quiet night. 

Having given up all hope of ascending Helvellyn, I proceeded on to Kes- 
wiek in the afternoon by the mail, which changed horses at Wythburn. ‘The 
day continued so rough and boisterous that I saw little of the beauty, though 
something of the grandeur of the scenery. The road passes close to Thirlemere 
Lake, situated about 500 feet above the level of the sea, and the highest eleva- 
tion of the lakes. The scenery around it is somewhat of a wild character, and 
centiaues se until after passing an extensive peat moss, when it shortly enters 
the fine vale in which Keswick lies. 

The morning of the 19th was, if possible, worse than the preceding day, and 
it never ceased raining. I need not therefore say, that I saw little or nothing of 
Derwent water, which is about three miles in extent, and not much of the 
meuntaias, Skiddaw and Saddleback: they were covered with mist and 
clouds, but as these: occasionally cleared off, I could see their outlines tolerably 
well. Wetas the day was, I trudged out with two other gentlemen whom I had 
met at Grasmere, as far as a spet called Crow Park, and afterwards to “ Friar's 
Crag,’’ which overhangs the luke; and from whence, on a fine day, there is a 
good view of it; but I saw it under the most unfavorable eircumstances, and 
could only now and then, as the mist cleared away, get a glimpse of Lowdor 
Waterfall—the Niagara of Derwent water! as my guide-book is pleased to call 
it. The fall of water is stated to be 150 feet, and it is considered the principal 
cascade among tne lakes. 

The town of Keswick stands at some little distance from the lake: it seemed 
to be a dull town ; but, what place does not appear so upon a dullday? There 
was exhibiting in the Town Hall, a very clever plaister-of-Paris model of the 
lake districts, which I studjed with great interest, and which helped to wile away 
the time. There was also a delightful little museum, collected by Mr. Hutton, 
in which I passed an hour or two, and was much surprised at seeing a stuffed 
animal, wholly unlike any quadruped I had before seen or heard of: although 
the Annual Register® calls it a dog, between a mastiff and a greyhound, and 
gives its measurement from the head to the tail end, five feet eight inches, and 
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its weight six stone. It is here called the sheep-destroyer, the pest of the 
farmers some few years ago, from the ravages it committed, and so fleet was it 
said to be, that although it had often been seen and hunted, they had never been 
able for a great length of time to get within shot of it. I wish I could tell you 
more akout it, but any enquiries you make abont so singular an animal would 
certainly repay you. 

Before taking leave of the lakes, you must allow me to digress a little, and to 
point out to you the remarkable similarity of names to those used by the Nor- 
wegians. The waterfalls here are all designated by the word Force, Airey-force, 
Stockgill-force, &c. In Norway, Foss is invariably used for a fall of water. 
Here, too, the islands are called Holm—in Norway the samc—Munk-holm in 
the Troudhjem Fiord, &c. Here, the word Feld is in constant use for the moun- 
tains—in Norway, Fi-eld, the latter syllable being strongly accented. 

I now made up my mind to take my departure from the lakes for the weather 
seemed ‘set in” for bad; and finding that the best, and jndeed, the only way 
by coach to Carlisle, whither I was going to pass a day or two with some friends, 
was via Cockermouth, I went on to that place, although quite oué of my way, 
leaving Keswick in the afternoon of the 19th, by the mail. 

The road skirts along the margin of Bassenthwaite Water, which is a fine 
lake of about four miles in length, and Skiddaw rises in great majesty above it ; 
but the day continued so wet that I saw it to much disadvantage. This lake 
receives its supplies from Derwent Water; emptying itself at its northern ex- 
tremity into the River Derwent, it falls into St. George's Channel. 

Arriving at Cockermouth to dinner, I found that I had run into the risk of 
passing even a less quict night, than in the little hedge alehouse at the foot of 
Helvellyn. 

The Chartists had constantly becn assembling in formidable parties, and much 

anxiety was prevailing in the town: night after night the crisis was expected, 
and the town was to be fired. The magistrates had taken it in tum to sit up all 
the night through, and were now sitting at the ‘‘ Globe,” where I had taken up 
my quarters, and where I soon learnt that a detachment of soldiers had likewise 
taken theirs. Two post-chaises had just arrived with some of the metropolitan 
police, who evidently created a little sensation. I candidly admit I wished my- 
self any where else than at Cockermouth ; but the rain continuing to pour down 
in torrents, I had no great fear of a conflagration at any rate, and indulging in 
the hope that the Chartists would not be such fools as to sally forth on such a 
night as this—in which conjecture I was not mistaken, I went to bed and for- 
got all about them till the following morning, the 20th, when I left Cocker- 
mouth for Carlisle, in the same continued dismal rain, consoling myself by the 
reflection that I should have gained nothing by remaining another day at Kes- 
wick. 
The friend to whom I pnid a visit, resides near the little village of Wetheral, 
which is situated on the left bank of the Eden, which is here a river of consider- 
able breadth, anda beautiful bridge, or viaduct, has been thrown across it for 
the engines and trains of the Carlisle and Newcastle Railway. This is a fine 
piece of masonry, the arches rising to a height of very nearly 100 feet above the 
river, with a span of eighty feet for each. There are altogether five arches, and 
the total length of bridge is upwards of 600 feet. 
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Passing a Sunday at Wetheral, I went to the church; it is romantically situ- 
ated above the river, which sweeps round the finely wooded estate of Corby, 
on the opposite bank, and which, being much swollen from the late rains, was 
flowing with great rapidity through the arches of the bridge. 

There is, in a little vestibule, or guthic chapel, attached to this church, a 
monument, by Nollekins, one of the most exquisite pieces of sculpture that I 
ever remember to have seen :—it is to the memory of Mrs. Howard, who died in 
child-birth, the wife, I believe, of the present Mr. Howard, of Corby ; with the 
still-born infant in her arms. The figures are most beautiful: she is represented 
in a reclining posture, supported by a figure of a female whose hand is pointing 
upwards, and is no doubt intended to represent Religion. The expressicn of 
the countenance in both figures is most excellent,—the one so calm, and so re- 
signed; the other so full of hope, that it is impossible to view it without being 
affected. ‘There is in Westminster Abbey, a monument that has always struck 
my fancy, from its beautiful simplicity. It is one by Westmacott, to the memory 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Warren, who was a lady of eminent virtue, and unbounded 
charity. It represents the figure of a girl in rags, in a knecling posture; but a 
more beautiful and expressive work of art I have seldom seen. 

Taking leave of my friends on the 23rd, I returned by the railway to Carlisle ; 
and proceeded by the Edinburgh mail as far as Longtown, where 1 passed the 
night at the “ Graham Arms,’’ a most comfortable hotel, which I had not ex- 
pected to find at this place, having passed through it in 1835, when I remember 
thinking otherwise of the accommodatiun the town afforded. 

I remained at Longtown the next day, and visited Netherby, the noble estate 
of Sir James Graham, Bart., through which flows the river Esk. I had seen it 
once before, in 1835, when the mansion was undergoing great improvements 
which are now completed: I also rode across the Solway Moss, which has in a 
great measure been brought into cultivation by Sir James, 

The little vicarage at Arthnot, where Sir James Grahain’s brother resides, is 
one of the most charming places imaginable. The cottage with its little garden, 
stocked with beautiful flowers, stands on the slope of a hill, and is backed by a 
fine wood which grows to the summit, from whence, on a clear day, [ am told, 
there is an extensive view of the country. 

Leaving Longtown on the 25th, I went on to Edinburgh by a somewhat slow 
coach ; but the drive is pretty and full of interest. The road follows the river 
Esk, which flows through a prettily wooded glen, as far as Langholm. It then 
enters among the hills, which, though pleasing, seemed interminable, ‘There 
are fine sheep-walks, and some of the more rugged, where the furze and heath 
abound, are full of bluck-cock and grouse, many of which we saw from the 
road. Passing through those ills we came to Howick, having come upon the 
banks of the ‘I'rent, a very pretty stream. Howick is delightfully situated 
among the hills, but it seemed to be a dirty slovenly looking sort of place, and 
the streets crowded with idle people, who came hanging round the coach while 
we were changing horses, very much in the Jrish fashion. 

Selkirk, through which we passed, is also agreeably situated, but was 
apparently just such another place as Howick, but perhaps not quite so bad. 
We now came upon the ‘I'weed, and passed Abbotsford, which stands prettily 
above its banks. Between Howick and Selkirk, behind a small range of hills 
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on the right, stands the property of the Earl of Minto, but it is not visible on 
the road,—and beyond, in the distance, lie the Cherick Hills, a very extensive 
and imposing range, which add much to the beauty of the scenery. 

After passing all these places, as also a town called Galashiels, on the Tweed, 
a rather populous place, and like Halnsh and Selkirk, a manufacturing town, 
fur woollen articles, I do not know that there is anything of interest on the 
way. Approached by this road Edinburgh makes no appearance, and we drove 
quietly into it just as it was getting dusk. 

How agreeably surprised I was with this noble city the next day, I shall 
take leave to tell you in my next. 

I wanted to get housed at Douglas’ Hotel, which I heard was the best, but 
there was not a room to be had, and I took up my quarters in the same square 
St. Andrew's, at the London Hotel, which seemed to be frequented chiefly by 
commercial men ; but it was the nearest place at hand. 


I remain, your obedient servant, 


A Mippy Asnore. 


THE PORTABLE TELEGRAPH. 


Tue great utility of a code of signals on some economical plan, like the 
following, to be used at short distances, has induced us to re-publish 
‘them from a little work, entitled “The Homograph, or Every Man a 
Signal Tower,” by Lieut. James Spratt, R.N., for which we are in- 
debted to a friendly correspondent. 

Lieut. Spratt says this new, easy, and useful code of numerical sig- 
nals, is to be performed with a white pocket handkerchief, to be held 
in different positions with the body. | 

Fig. 1, with the additi- 
onal arms, exhibits the whole 
of the numerical Homograph 
signals at one view. (See 
position that the handker- 
chief is held in, and the 
figures thereon). The first 
position from the right foot 
to the right hand is No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 0. 
When making !, 5, 9, and 
0, the handkerchief should 
be held by the diagonal cor- 
ners, as generally prepared 
for wearing round the neck. 
For making 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, &, 
you should gather the oppo- 
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site sides of the handkerchief in each hand, the near extremity of the 
handkerchief to be held by one hand to the point of the shoulder. 

In working the Homograph, the body should be erect, the positions 
steady, the handkerchief to be held well in front of the arms, and 
parallel to the person to whom you are to impart your intentions. The 
best place for shewing signals from a ship is, in the chains, or on a 
lower deck port, as the white handerchief exhibits a greater contrast 
with the black sides, and is of course better discerned ; when made 
from the shore, on the side of a green hill, or in front of some thick 
foliage, or hedge, or a dark wall. The positions which you intend 
should compose the number of your signals, should be made in succession. 
The person to whom a signal is made should wave his handkerchief, 
horizontally, toconvince you that it is understood. When the positions 
which compose the number of your signals are finished, you are to wave 
your handkerchief in like manner. For example, persons who make 
use of the Homograph should arrange in their separate books every 
question and answer which may occur to them, on any subject, as there 
is uo limitation to the numbers. Ifthe number prefixed to your com- 
munication be 1000, you are first to make position No. 1, and keep it 
so, until your consort answers it, by waving his handkerchief, which 
informs you that it is understood ; then you are to make the 0 three 
times distinctly, (see Fig. 1, for the positions ;) each Oto be kept up 
until answered as before. Now, your signal being made you wave your 
handkerchief, which informs your consort that he is to refer to his book 
for the purport of the signal No. 1000,—See examples. 

It is to be understood, that the persons who use the Homograph 
signals, are to have their conversation premeditated, and inserted in 
separate books, and the sentences to be numbered as in the subjoined 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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examples, when each, by reference to his book, may carry on the con- 
versation at the distance of four miles by a common telescope. 

The author frequently conversed with his messmates at Spithead, 
from the green ramparts at Portsmouth, and from Plymouth Sound to 
the Hoe, which is still a greater distance. 

When you wish to commence signalizing (if I may be allowed the 
expression) you are to display the handkerchief, which is called the 
signal of attention (see Fig. 2); and your consort is to display his in 
return. The person who displays first has a right to commence signal- 
izing, and to prevent confusion it is to be displayed at the commence- 
ment of every signal. 

If by any accident your attention should be called off, and you did 
not comprehend the whole of a signal, by holding the handkerchief as 
in Fig. 3, you may demand a repetition. 

This signal is called the repeat 


Fig. 4 shews the following sig- 
nals by twisting the handkerchief 
regularly round the arms :— 

No. |. Affirmative. 
2. Negative. 
3. Interrogative. 
4. To annul. 


The Homograph may be found 
useful to captains lodging on shore, 
by which they may communicate 
any orders, with ease and accuracy, 
to the commanding officers of their 
ships at anchor. 





Passengers in the East and West India and other fleets, may keep up 
a constant and friendly intercourse, to console themselves for the tedi- 
ousness of a long voyage. 

The country gentleman, may at a moment's warning, summon his 
neighbours to the sports of the field, or to the hospitable board. 


Examples of Signals. 
1.—We are now going into action; and hope it may end as glori- 
ously as that of Trafalgar. 
2.—We have gained.a complete victory. 
3.—Guard well the prisoners, as they are ten times our number. 
4.—Our gallant chief has been ennobled by our gracious sovereign 
for his services. 
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5.—The officers who signalized themselves, are to be presented with 
medals. 

6.—As you are going to England to refit, I shall be obliged to you 
for your live stock. 

7.—Be particular in boarding ships subject to quarantine. 

8.—We are in great distress for provisions. 

9.—We are in a very leaky state, relieve us or we perish. 

10.—Our foraging party has been successful. 

11.—We have put the enemy’s out-posts to flight, and made some 
prisoners. 

12.—The enemy’s cavalry are advancing from the wood on the 
right. 

13.—We are in need of a reinforcement, with a field-piece. 

14.—The enemy is disposed for battle, their wings are strong, and 
their centre weak. 

15.—The engagement is general throughout the line. 

16.—Our left is considerably weakened, and the enemy preparing to 
out-flank us. 

17.—The enemy are routed on their right; their centre is in great 
disorder. 

18.—Let the cavalry follow the fugitives. 

19.—The enemy has been reinforced, and taken possession of a strong 
post by the sea-side. 

20.—The co-operation of the navy will be necessary. 

21.—Will you breakfast with me to-morrow ! 

22.—Shall we keep company ! 

23.—Send for your letters. 

100.—What water have you on board ? 

200.—I invite you, and your neighbours, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Trafalgar. 

1000.—I intend to shake a noble bag fox to-morrow. Meet me at 
day-break on the downs. 


Pabal Chronicle. 


THE QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 


Tre very important and auspicious event of the marriage of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria with His Royal Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Cobourg, took place on Monday the 10th of February, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’ Palace. The day was observed as one of 
‘general rejoicing,—royal salutes were fired by the several Naval and 
Military establishments of the country, and illuminations followed at 
night. 
2B2 
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SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


Tue cases relieved by this society in the last two months have beew so 

numerous, as to render it imperative upon us, that we should give the 

facts as briefly as possible ; merely premising that, in most instances, 
the sufferers have been supplied with food and clothing, and forwarded 
to their homes. 

Aid has been extended, by the Brighton Branch, to the widow and ten 
children of Rayner Smith, whose fishing-boat was run down off 
Brighton, on the 16th Dec. 

By the Aldborough Branch and Central Society :—To the master and 
crew of the Charlotte of Exeter, wrecked on the Kentish Knock, 
on the 23rd Dec. 

By the Falmouth Branch :—To the crew, seventeen in number, of the 
Sackville of London, fallen in with on the 18th Dec., water- 
logged, about twenty-five miles north of Scilly. 

By the Sheerness Agent:—To James Weaver, a Fisherman of Sheer- 
ness, whose boat was driven from her moorings, on the 23rd Dec. 
and wrecked. 

By the Leith Branch :—To the widows, children, and aged parents of 
four Fishermen, lost in the Frith of Forth, on the 25th Dec. 

By the Yarmouth Branch:—To the crew, nine in namber, of the 
Crown of North Shields, wrecked on the Mouse, on the 24th Dec. 

By the Yarmouth Branch :—To the crew of the West Hendon of Sun- 
derland, wrecked on the Hasbro’ Sand, on the 4th Jan. 

By the Leith Branch :—To the widows and children of two Fishermen 
lost in the Frith of Forth, on the 8th Jan. 

By the Yarmouth Branch :—To the crew of the Magnet of Stockton, 
wrecked on the Ower Sand, on the 2d Jan. 

By the Aldborough and Yarmouth Branches:—To the crew of the 
William and Mary of Sunderland, run down on the 8th Jan. 

By the Central Society :—To the crew of the Ringdove of Sunderland, 
wrecked on the Gunfleet Sand, on the 12th Jan. 

By the Central Society :—To the crew of the Ann and Dorothy of Sun- 
derland, wrecked off Boulogne, on the 16th Jan. 

By the Yarmouth Branch :—To the crew of the Newcastle of New- 

castle, wrecked on the Scroby Sand, on the 19th Jan. 

By the Redcar Branch :—To the crew ef the New Hopewell of Wells, 
upset off Huntcliffe. 

By the Central Society :—To part of the crew of the Braganza of Peter- 
head, wrecked on the 2d Jan. 

By the Central Society:—To the crew of the Barlow of St. John, 
New Brunswick, wrecked on the Mouse, on the 24th Jan. 

By the Yarmouth Branch:—To the crew of the Quebec of North 
Shields, ran down off Pakefield, on the 27th Jan. 

' By the Yarmouth Branch :—To the crew of the Regent of Aberdeen, 
run down off Pakefield, on the same day. 

By the Harwich Branch :—To the crew of the Friends’ Adventure of 
Sunderland, wrecked on the Gunfleet Sand, on the 26th Jan. 
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By the Harwich Branch :—To the crew of the Prospect of Sunderland, 
the vessel having foundered at sea, on the 27th Jan. 

By the Grimsby Agent :—To the crew of the William of Newcastle, 
. which vessel was abandoned in a sinking state, on the 22d Jan. 
By the Bridlington Agent:—To the crew of the Antelope of South 

. Shields, run down off Flamboro’ Head, on the 8th Feb. 
By the Bridlington Agent :—To the crew of the Topaz of London, run 
down off Flamboro’ Head, on the saine day. 
By the Central Society :—To the crew of the Eliza and Jessie of New - 
castle, wrecked on the coast of Germany, on the 28th Jan. 
By the Brighton Branch:—To the crew of the Helen of Maldon, 
wrecked at Seaford, on the 2Ist Jan. 
By the Falmouth Branch :—To the crew of the William Ranfield of 
Whitby, wrecked at Portreath, on the 4th Feb. 
And, by the Central Society :—To the crew of the Recovery of Sun- 
derland, wrecked fifteen miles from Brest, on the 26th Jan. 
Auxiliary Branches have been formed and honorary Agents ap- 
pointed, at the undermentioned places, since our last report :— 


Ayr, Newport, (Pembrokshire),| Wells, (Norfolk) 
Montrose, Durham, Looe, 

Scilly Isles, {lornsea, (Yorkshire) Castletown, (Cork) 
Stranraer, Stonehaven, Ewell, 

Goole, Kinsale, Cardi ff, 

Isle of Arran, Cambeltown, Cromarty, 

Cork, Cheltenham, Guernsey, 
Norwich, Barnstaple, Tunbridge Wells, 
Arbroath, Lynn, Colchester, 
Sidmouth, orcester, Bideford, 

Blyth, Northampton, Banff, and 
Titchfield, Lymington, Southport. 


.We do not know a society that has sprung up and become so general 
in so short a period of time as this, nor one that has been more extensively 
useful in that short time; and this we can only attribute to its excellent 
objects, its timited subscriptions of two shillings and sixpence amually, 
and to the soundness of its management. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
Lrour at St. Catnerine’s Point, Istz or Wicut. 


Trinity House, London, 4th February, 1840. 


Noticsg is hereby given, that the light tower which has been for some 
time past in course of erection on St. Catherine’s Point, in the Isle of 
Wight, being nearly completed ; the light will be exhibited therein on 
or before the evening of the Ist of March next, and thenceforth con- 
tinued every night from sunset to sunrise. 

The light at the above station will burn at an elevation of 178 feet 
above the level of high-water, and will appear as a fixed bright Light in 
all directions seaward. 

Lieut at tna Nerpies Point. 

Mariners are to observe, that in conformity with the notice issued from 

this house, under date the 29th November, 1838, the light at the Needles 
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Point will continue to be shewn in all directions within which it has 
heretofore been visible; but that, in order to distinguish it’ from the 
new light at St. Catherine’s, it will, on and after the exhibition of that 
last-mentioned light, assume a Red colour, and will be so continued, 
By order, 
J. Hersert, Secretary. 


Licgut on THE Coast oF JUTLAND IN THE CATTEGAT. 


Tue following letter from Mr. Consul MacGrezor, announces the esta- 
blishment of a new light, on the western shore of the Cattegat :— 
Elsinore, Dec. 25th, 1839. 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that the Danish Government 
has caused a lighthouse to be erected at Forness, the utmost point of the 
headland extending from the east coast of Jutland in the Cattegat. It 
js built in the form of a quadrangular tower, having a dwelling-house 
with a roof of red tiles annexed toit. The buildings are covered with 
white plastering, so as also to afford a good seamark by daytime. It 
is situated 24 English miles N.E. § E. by compass from the entrance of 
Grenae Haven and distant about thirty miles W.S.W. from Anholt 
lighthouse. The light is placed at an elevation of sixty-seven feet above 
the water's edge, and it is perceptible at a distance of about thirteen 
miles. 

It consists of six lanterns, with reverberators revolving in three 
minutes, and exhibiting each half-minute, a strong light for about six 
seconds, which disappears again for twenty-four seconds before it again 
returns. It is to be lighted for the first time in the course of December, 
and will continue to burn between Easter and Michaelmas from one hour, 
and between Michaelmas and Easter from half an hour, after sunset to 
sunrise. 

I have, &c. 
To the Hon. W. Fox Strangways. Francis Macorecor. 


Errects or Licupnine on H.M.S. Snaxe.—Mr. Editor,— Having 
observed in some of the late numbers of your Magazine, statements 
relative to H.M. ships having been struck by lightning; I beg to for- 
ward you the following notice of H.M.S. Snake having been struck on 
the passage from Nassau to Halifax in June 1838. We had reached 
latitude 29° 45’ N., longitude 74° 25’ W ; the weather fine, with E.S.E. 
trade wind: at 8 a.m. a dense arch of clouds was observed to rise in 
S.W., which quickly passed over our mastheads. The instant it was 
vertical over them, the electric fluid ofa vivid purple colour, was observed 
to descend with an instantaneous explosion. Looking aloft at the moment 
splinters were observed falling; the electric fluid had entered the 
main truck, shivered the main-royal-mast, passed down the fore part of, 
the main topgallant mast, splintering it in its course, and from the heel 


of that mast was attracted to the chain main-topsail tye, leading up and 


down the mast, down which it was conducted until it reached the lower 
end, about eight feet from the deck. Finding a better conductor in the 
mainimast than in the topsail halliards, it flew into it, driving out 
several splinters in a slanting direction, and apparently became divided 
under the saddle of the main boom, as very small grooves were observed 
cut into the mast in several places on both sides. An explosion appeared 
to take place at the deck, and the electric fluid to become divided, one 
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part had the appearance of passing out at the quarter-deck port, the other 
descending to the lower deck, where it exercised its electrical proper- 
ties on the officers of the gun-room, officiating as an emetic to one; and 
several had their limbs benumbed for several hours. On examination 
of the mainmast on arrival at Halifax, it was found to be badly sprung 
at the partners, two inches deep, and nearly fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference. The mast sounded hollow, and was found to be much 
shaken, the grain of the wood at the step being perfectly open, following 
the course of the annular rings; showing that the shock had extended 
to the heel. A seaman aloft on the crosstrees, at the time, experienced 
no sensation whatever. 

I recollect some months previous, when cruizing on the coast of Cuba, 
two of the officers being affected, in a very curious manner, by the pre- 
sence of electricity; they were lying in their hammocks at the time, 
close to the main hatchway, and a great deal of lightning round the 
ship, running from cloud to cloud, although none close. Yet these 
persons were so perfectly stupified, and seized with sickness and weak- 
ness of the limbs, that they were unable to stand, and did not recover 
until the lightning had passed off. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Avex. MI.ne, 
January 1839. Captain H.M.S. Snake. 


THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


Mr. Epitor.—I have read with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
regret, a letter in your last number, signed Mercator, on Atlantic Steam 
Navigation—I say astonishment, because such large steamers, which are 
the boast of this country, are depreciated by him, and regret at see-~ 
ing your valuable work made the channel of conveying his random and 
ill-formed opinions to the world. Such a magnificent vessel as the 
British Queen, the largest steamer the whole world can produce, should 
rather be held up as an object for admiration than ridicule; and his 
doing the latter can only be attributed to his having some ulterior 
object. With a degree of self-sufficiency, which can only be excusable 
from its very absurdity, Mercator speaks of erroneous forms and construc- 
tion of sea-going steamers in general—all are wrong in his estimation, 
and no one knows anything of building a steamer but himself! He 
speaks of blunders committed by companies and shipwrights! and has 
no hesitation in saying, that a steam ship, to be forced against the seas 
of the ocean, should be short of 200 feet in length. This is vastly fine, 
no doubt; but, will Mercator shew why she should not be 250 feet in 
length? The full forebody appears to displease him, but is he aware that 
a space of twenty feet from both the extremities of the British Queen is 
bulkheaded off and nothing carried in it whatever. No doubt the 
action of sails on a sailing vessel, and the action of paddles on a 
steamer, are totally different questions; and perhaps Mercator will 
enlighten your readers, if he can, on the subject. But, if he cannot 
write more to the purpose than he has done, your readers, Mr. Editor, 
will not gain much by his erudition. 

I am sorry Mercator, who really seems to mean well, should not have 
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been better informed respecting the British Queen, which vessel he. 
selects to bear the brunt of his remarks. He alludes to her present state, 
but does not say what it is ; and averse as I am to appearing in print, 
yet I consider it my duty as her commander to inform you that, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary severe weather of our last voyage home, 
she strained and worked as little as any ship I have ever sailed or 
steamed in, during 20 years’ experience at sea, either in Her Majesty's 
Navy, or the Merchant Service. There are many particulars concern- 
ing her with which Mercator is evidently quite unacquainted, such as 
her foremast being ninety feet from her stem, &c., but these perhaps it is 
not his desire to know ; therefore, I shall conclude this with the recom- 
mendation, that before he addresses you again on this subject, he 
will inform himself upon it, and he will then be obliged to change his 
opinions, and will write as much in admiration of this noble vessel as 
he has done against her. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp Roserts. 

Lieut. R.N., and Commander of the British Queen. 
British Queen, Blackwall, 14th Feb. 1840. : 

We insert the foregoing letter from the commander of the British Queen, in 
order that we may avert the charge of partiality. But, although his vessel has 
been particularized by Mercator, it is evident that the discussion related purely 
to questions in naval architecture, gt eeraonay to all the great steamers. e do 
not believe Mercator has any such object as that attributed to him by Captain 
Roberts, but that he wrote from the purest feeling. —Ev. N.M.] 





SKERRIES LIGHTHOUSE TOLLS. 


A meeting of ship-owners and others, connected with the trade of Dublin 
and the outports, was held on the 13th Feb. in the Council Chamber of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The object of the meeting was to take into 
consideration law opinions obtained and other documents connected with 
the demands made on shipping by the proprietor of the Skerries light- 
house. 

George M‘Bring, Esq. in the Chair. 

Charles Halliday, Esq., (secretary to the Chamber of Commerce,) 
commenced the proceedings by reading the following 

REPORT. 

“The council of the Chamber of Commerce have convened this meet- 
ing for the purpose of bringing under the consideration of the ship- 
owners and others interested in the trade of Dublin and the outports, 
the measures which have been taken, as well as those considered 
necessary, to prevent illegal tolls being levied by the proprietor of the 
Skerries lighthouse. 

«<A select committee of the house of commons recommended that the 
lighthouse (which is the property of a private individual) should be pur- 
chased by the Trinity House Corporation, and that shipping should thus 
be relieved from a burden which has long been a source of complaint. 

‘‘ But as it appeared from returns then made to parliament, that the 
proprietor derived a clear income exceeding 12,600]. per annum from 
this single lighthouse, and as it appears from other documents that the 
nett annual income now exceeds 15,900/. the estimated value of the 
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property was so great as to prevent the Trinity louse from completing 
the purchase. 

“ Anxious to facilitate as far as possible a very desirable object, the 
Chamber of Commerce resolved to ascertain how far the proprietor of 
the Skerries lighthouse was legally entitled to collect the tolls which he 
demanded, az any deduction from the annual income must reduce the 
sum required for the purchase of it. 

- “On the investigation it appeared that the lighthouse was erected 
under a patent granted by Queen Anne, and although that patent was 
subsequently confirmed, and perpetuated by the English act of parlia- 
ment of the 3d Geo. II. chap. 36, this act was never recognised by the 
parliament of Ireland. 

. “It further appeared, that even if the English act of the 3d Geo. II.,. 
could be supposed to authorise the collection of any tolls in Ireland, 
there was no clause in that act which could justify the collection of 
tolls, which for the last fifteen years have been exacted from Irish 
shipping. 

. “Tt appeared that tolls are now collected from vessels which do not 
pass by, near, or in sight of Skerries light, or sail on any of the voyages 
mentioned in the act; and as these tolls are collected from vessels, 
whether loaded or in ballast, they amount in all cases to fourfold, and 
in some cases to eightfold the sum charged by the Irish Lighthouse 
Board, for any lighthouse on the coast of Ireland. 

“ On these facts being ascertained, a letter was addressed to the 
proprietor of the Skerries lighthouse, requesting that he would state 
under what act of parliament, or other authority, he demanded light- 
house dues from vessels trading from Wexford to Dublin, and on other 
similar voyages. 

“ This request was answered by a reference to his law agent, who 
stated that the tolls were collected under the 3d of Geo. II, chap. 36; 
and on being requested to point out the section or clause, as that act 
did not appear to contain any which could authorise the collection of 
tolls for the voyages specified, the law agent stated that they had sub- 
mitted a case to counsel, and would inform the chamber of the result. 

‘“< After considerable delay the chamber again solicited the required 
information, and then the law agents stated, in reply, that they would 
not advise the proprietor of the Skerries lighthouse to point out any 
clause in the act of parliament under which such tolls were collected. 

“« As it was evident from this answer that the proprietor of the 
Skerries lighthouse had decided not to discontinue any exaction, until 
compelled to do so, and that so long as he was permitted to collect the 
tolls he would demand them, a case was prepared on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commeree, and opinions being obtained, it appeared from 
the opinions of the Attorney-general and Mr. Bessonett, Q. C., and 
counsel to the Irish Lighthouse Board, that no tolls whatsoerer could Le 
legally levied in Jreland by the proprietor of the Skerries lighthouse. 

“« This case, with the opinions thereon, was immediately forwarded 
to the Trinity House Corporation, as it appeared by the returns made 
to parliament that tolls exceeding 3,000/. per annum were collected in 
Dublin, and the reduction which thus might be made from the esti- 
mated value of the lighthouse might enable the Trinity House to com- 
plete the purchase. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. J.— VOL. FoR 1640. 2¢ 
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*« The Trinity brethren, participating in the views of the Chamber 
of Commerce, directed a case to be prepared by their own solicitor, 
and submitted for the opinion of their own counsel, the Attorney- 
General of England, Sir William Follett, Mr. Cresswell and Mr. Ro- 
binson. This step created a delay of several months: but the Trinity 
brethren, on receiving the opinions transmitted a copy of them to the 
chamber, from whence it appeared that, although the English lawyers 
did not fully concur in the opinions obtained in Ireland, they wsnani- 
mously agreed that Jrish coasting vessels were not liable to the pay- 
ment of dues for the Skerries lighthouse, and consequently that the dues 
now levied on them were illegal. 

« In transmitting these opinions, the Trinity brethren stated that 
they were negociating the purchase of the lighthouse from the proprie- 
tor; but as the Chamber of Commerce feared that this negociation, 
which had already lasted for some years, might be delayed ; and as the 
trade of Ireland would, pending it, be subjected to an illegal impost, 
which should never have been levied, they again sought the opinion of 
counsel on the steps which should be taken for the relief of the ship- 
ping interests. 

‘© The obstacle to immediate relief from the exaction arose from the 
course pursued by a former collector of customs, who having been ap- 
pointed collector of the Skerries light dues, from which he receiveda 
large commission, the amount of these dues was greatly increased ; yet, 
being collected at the custom-house, by an officer of the customs, the 
masters and owners of vessels were led to believe that the demand was 
in all respects legal, particularly as the collector refused to grant cus- 
tom-house clearances, unless the dues which he demanded were paid. 
The present collector of customs, who has no interest whatsoever in the 
collection, conceives that itis his duty to refuse custom-house clearances 
to any vessel, if the master or owner of that vessel does not produce @ 
receipt specifying the payment of the Skerries light dues, and he refuses 
these clearances to Irish coasting vessels, because he found that to be 
the course of business when he entered into office; and considers that 
he cannot deviate from the practice of his predecessor, no matter under 
what circumstances that practice was introduced, except he be directed 
to do so by the lords of the treasury, or the commissioners of customs. 

“‘ The Chamber of Commerce, acting on the legal advice received, 
forwarded to the Lords of the Treasury a statement of the case, with 
the opinions of counsel and other documents, and prayed that, as the 
Attorney-General of England, and the Attorney-General of Ireland 
had declared that Irish coasting vessels were not liable to the Skerries 
light dues, their lordships would direct that the collector of customs 
should not refuse clearances to such vessels, because the owners refused 
to pay these dues. | 

“In fact that, as the law officers of the crown had declared the 
demand to be illegal, that the power of the crown should no longer be 
exercised, through the collector of customs, to compel submission to that 
illegal demand ; and they confined themselves, in the first instance, to 
the case of Irish coasting vsssels, as on the illegality of exacting tolls from 
them no difference of opinion existed between the Attorney General of 
England and the Attorney General of Ireland. : 

“Tt is with much regret, therefore, that the council have now to 
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communicate to you the reply from the Lords of the Treasury, a reply 
which could not have been anticipated, as it decides in effect that their 
lordships consider that the power of the crown shall continue to be 
exercised for the benefit of an individual, and the trade of Ireland 
compelled to pay an impost avowedly illegal, until the Trinity House 
can purchase the income of that individual, of which this illegal impos 
forms a part. 
(coPY.) 


“* Treasury Chambers, 30th Jan., 1840. 


“<¢Six,—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of . her 
Majesty's Treasury to acquaint you, with reference to your letter of the 
4th inst., that a negociation is now going on’ between the Trinity 
Board and the proprietor of the Skerries light, for the absolute pur- 
chase of his right therein; and that under these circumstances my lords 
do not deem it expedient at the. present time to give any directions 
relative to the dues collected from Irish coasting vessels. | 

“«T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “‘C. N. Treveryan. 


“‘* The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin.* 


“« As every vessel sailing through the Irish Channel is now taxed for 
the Skerries light, the merchants and shipowners of Cork, Waterford, 
Wexford, Drogheda, Newry, Belfast, &c., are interested in the result of 
this case, and it will be for consideration whether a committee should 
not be appointed to conduct the legal or rather proceedings which may 
be found necessary, either to relieve the trade of Ireland from any 
payments for this lighthouse, or so much of it as relates to Irish 
coasters.” 

Mr. Halliday continued, and said that it might be further necessary 
to state to the meeting that they had received communications from 
Wexford, and some other outports, expressing similar opinions; and 
they should know that in the event of the Trinity House purchasing 
the tolls of that lighthouse, they might legally levy the dues which the 
present proprietor had no right todo. He was sure they did not con- 
template such a thing, because it was their object not to burden the 
trade; but it was right to state that it would be in their power to do 
so under an act passed in the last reign, which gave them power to levy 
any tolls for lights set forth by them, and sanctioned by the privy 
council. It was now for the consideration of the meeting what steps 
should be taken. 7 _ 

Mr. M‘Donnell suggested that they should appoint a committee, and 
require of them to report what steps should be adopted. 

A gentleman asked what was the amount of tolls paid for the light- 
house by coasters ? 

Mr. Halliday said that the proprietor, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, refused to make any return. He stated that it was 
private property, and as such not bound to give any return; but being 
pressed by the house, he gave a return of the average of seven years, 
and it was 12,600). net annual income. It since appeared, by letters 
from the Trinity House it was upwards of 17,000/. i 


2c2 
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Mr. Abel Lahertonche said that he had told the collector of the tax 
in Dublin, that he ought to go fully prepared to state what income was 
derived from the country. That gentleman was, from illness, unable 
to attend, but he gave him (the speaker) a statement of the gross amoant 
of the receipts of the Skerries lights fur the last two years. In 1838, 
they were 39,02/. 16s. 47.,and in 1839, 42,742. 8s 10d., out of that the 
sum received for coasters in Ireland had been 330]. or 340/.; of that 
from 100]. to 110/. had been received in Dublin. The collector had 
not the authority of his employer for making this statement, but he was 
not cautioned against it. 

My. Halliday stated that they had written to Mr. Jones, the pro- 
prietor, asking under what authority he collected the tolls, and he 
referred them to his solicitors, Evan and Morgan, Cardigan, who, in 
their reply, had not given the information required. 

Mr. Astle said that he could show Mr. Labertouche, that the return 
he had read was a one-sided return. That was only the amount re- 
ceived in Dublin. but there were collectors in London and Liverpool, 
and most of the ships coming over paid before they came here. They 
must, therefore, double the amount which had been mentioned. He 
(Mr. Astle) said that they wanted to resist the toll in toto (hear, hear). 
This was not the only light which required toll from ships whether 
they passed it or not. Ifa line were taken across from Skerries to Dublin, 
it would be found that the majority of vessels did not go near it. This 
light did not collect from the Irish coasters until within a few years. 

A gentleman said that he had offered Mr. Jones 800/. a-year to clear 
all vessels from the port of Dublin.—That was twelve years since. 

Mr. Halliday said that the amount of this light tax was not very 
material. It did not matter whether it was 3,900/7. or 4,000/., or, 
which would be nearer the truth, 8,000]. a-year—but it was of great 
importance to them that not even 500/. a-year should continue to be 
levied illegally. The Attorney-Generals of both countries ha: given 
their opinions that the toll was illegal as far as regarded Ireland, and 
it was for the present meeting to say whether they would not, by repre- 
sentations to parliament or otherwise, see that the authorities should not 
ee a collection which the crown officers had pronounced to be 
illegal. 

Mr. Astle said that the plain course was to bring the question to issue 
with the collector, and let Mr. Jones try his right. They should put 
their hands in their pockets and subscribe. 

Mr. M‘Donnell thought that the best plan would be, to refer the 
matter to a committee. 

Mr. Boyce suggested that they should communicate, by letter or 
deputation, with the board of trade; there was now an Irishman on 
that board in whom they had reason to expect a friend. He thought 
that would be preferable to going to law in the first instance, to which 
every mercantile man must object. He for one would be very glad to 
accompany any gentleman to go over on the subject, and if they did not 
get redress in that way they might adopt Mr. Astle’s suggestion. 

A gentleman suggested that the treasury had been applied to, and 
their answer had been received. 

Mr. Boyce said they were still open to remonstrance. 
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Mr. Astle said that ships saw the Stack light at double the distance 
of the Skerries light, and they did not pay for it. 

Mr. Gibbon complimented the Chamber of Commerce on their exer- 
tions in the matter, and proposed, as an amendment, that the further 
management of it should be left with them, and that they should 
prosecute their labours with the view of ascertaining if the Skerries 
light was to be extinguished, or to be managed on the general princi- 
ples which govern other lighthouses. They might, when necessary, 
report, and communicate with their brethren of the trade. 

Mr. Boyce suggested that the secretary ought to be consulted before 
they asked the council to doa very heavy task—delay might be fatal 
to them, for if the board of the Trinity House got those lights into their 
possession, they would be legally entitled to collect toll, and there would 
be no remedy but a legal enactment. 

Mr. Wilson (Governor of the Bank of Ireland) asked by whom the. 
expenses were to be borne. 

Mr. Allen mentioned that the Captain of the Innisfail steam packet 
had told him that he had gone in her fifty-two voyages, paying 104 
times, and had not during that time ever seen the light. He knew that 
on ten Irish lights, viz.:—Howth, Kingstown, Kish, Wicklow, upper 
and lower Arklow, Tusker, Ronybeg, Hook and Cork—the charge was 
only 2%d. per ton. On the English lighthouses the charge was i} 
per ton, while on the Skerries light 1t was Id. per ton. 

Mr. Halliday said that if they returned these papers back to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and requested them to communicate with the 
Board of Trade, the effect would be delay, and the illegal impost would 
still continue. He would now state to. them, that it was the opinion of 
counsel that if they did not take a certain legal step which would be 
pointed out to them, they could never recover back one shilling of the 
dues which had been paid. It was of importance to every shipowner 
that the step pointed out should be taken—from the time that was done 
the proprietor could be compelled to refund everything that had been 
illegally paid to him. For that reason, he (Mr. H.) thought the busi- 
ness ought to be referred to a committee representing the shipping 
interest, with power to collect a trifling sum, and he would lend his 
assistance. 

The motion for a committee was then put and carried. 

Mr. Boyce thought that it ought not to go forth that the statement 
read hy Mr. Labertouche was strictly correct. Any gentleman in the 
room, representing any of the steam companies, must he aware that 
there were fallacies in it: the Glasgow Company alone paid 300/. 
a-year. 

‘s committee was then named, consisting of Messrs. Boyce, Astle, 
Howell, H. Scott, and Allen. 

The meeting separated. 


Antiroprs Istanp.—In our first page we have inserted a commn- 
nication from Lieut. O. Wilson, R.N., on the longitude of this island, 
who considers it in 178° 42’ W., placing it as he sayr, to the westward 
of where the charts lay it down. We are not aware what charts Lieut. 
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Wilson alludes to, but we find it in 179° 40’ which would make Lieut. 
Wilson's corrected position to the eastward instead of westward as he 
states it to be. The island, we believe, was discovered in 1800 by 
Waterhouse. ) 


MARINE ARTIFICIAL HORIZON. 


Wrrna the view of shewing the capabilities of Lieut. Becher's Pendulum 
Marine Artificial Horizon,* which has now been considerably improved, 
we lay before our readers the following observations, made on board 
H.M.S. Fairy, with the instrument attached to one of Cary's sextants. 

The following meridian altitudes of the sun were observed on board 
the Fairy in Harwich harbour, with the pendulum horizon, to obtain 
an approximate correction for the instrument. 


‘November, Tues. 19th. Wed. 20:h. Sat. 23d. Tues. 26th. 
o 4 a o 4 44 o 4 “i o if 
13 34 40 18 21 30 17 42 70 17. 6 30 


18 32 0 18 18 47 17 39 41 17 3 35 
‘Semi. Dr. .. +4 16 13 + 16 13 + 16 14 + 16 14 


7 


Z.D.N. .. 72 11 47 7125 O 72 4 «5 72 40 121 
Decl. S.... 19 23 35 19 37 31 20 17 10 20 53 27 


ES 


‘Approx. Lat. 514812 514729 514655 51 46 44 











“ : of Ww 
12. Extr. Diff. ofextr. GO 1 17 


46 55 Extr. 


51 4719 Mean 
51 56 45 True Lat. 


0 9 26 Correction Subtractive. 


This correction inherent in the construction of the instrument is best 
obtained by comparing simultaneous altitudes with the Instrument, and 
another sextant in the common artificial horizon, or with the sea hori- 
zon; the difference between the corresponding altitudes being the cor- 


rection required. 


Meridian altitudes of the moon for the latitude of the anchorage pre- 
viously observed on board the Fairy, in Harwich harbour, with the 
pendulum horizon lighted by lamp; the foregoing approximate correc- 
tion for the horizon being applied to obtain the observed apparent alti- 


tude. 


* Made by Cary, Optician, Strand. 
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At night the horizon illuminated by Jamp. 

















November, Sat. 16th. Mon. 18th. 
Moon's u.t. 7h. 57m. P.M 9h. 47m. p.m. Moon's v2. 
o 4 “t o 4 
35 54 0 49 59 0 
Pend. Cor... 0 9 26 0 9 26 
Moon's A. A. 35 44 34 49 49 34 
Sem. Dr. .. . 4+ 16 17 + 16 46 
36 O 51 50 6 20 
Cor. ooe es +. 46 35 + 38 13 
TAL... 2.3647 260 50 44 33 
ZD.N. ...5312 34 °»2| 39 15 27 
Decl. S. ... 1 16 35 N. 12 41 7 
Lat....... 51 55 59 51 56 34 
ost : 44 
Flor. Par. ........ S38 53°6 60 33:3 
Change .......... 0 173 0 14:7 
59 10°9 60 48-0 
Deelin........... 131 81 12 31 41 
Chauge.......... — 14 326 . 4+ 9 258° 
1 16 355 12 41 68 


December 2, 1839, at sea off the Bawdsey buoy, the proper latitude uf which 
is 51° 58‘ N., considerable motion. 


Merid. Alt. Sun’s t.r. 


° 6 Ot 
15 57 20 
— 9 26 Pen. Cor. 
15 47 54 
—3 10 R.P. 





15 44 44 
+ 1615 Sem. Dr. 


16 0 59 Sun's T. A. 


73.59 1 Zen. D.N. 
21 55 22 Decl. 5S. 





Lat.52 339 N. 


In this observation the observer was hurried to put the ship about. 


In page 303 of our last volume, will be found observations. with 
another instrument of this kind; and in our next we shall give some 
oteervations for parenoelers with the horizon with which the above 
were obtained. 
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RECORDS OF WRECKS. 


Union, (190) Crew saved by the Blessing, of North Shields; the crew 
treated with great humanity and generosity, by Captain Gibson, and 
landed at Richebucto. 

Hart, (158) Struck on rocks of Cape Race at night; all saved. 

Manly, (166) Wrecked on Troubridge shoal, the captain having 
mistaken the lights of the wreck of the Parse for those at Holdfast Bay. 

Brilliant, (139) Becalmed in shore while in stays; driven by swell 
and surf on rocks ; survivors dropped from howsprit on rocks; remainder 
lashed to rigging, killed by chafing of spars. The captain seen longest 
from shore and observed to drop: he left a wife and four small children. 
The mate, a seaman, and a boy likewise drowned, and also a coast- 
guard mao in rendering assistance. 

James Me Inroy, (163) Struck ona coral reef of the Maldives going 
8% knots, at Sh. 30m. pas. Efforts to get ship off of no avail; day- 
hight, Maldive Islands seen seven miles distant ; boat sent to the islands 
—pitched tent; returned and landed the rest. Conveyed tothe Sultan, 
and left the islands in boats for Cochin on 10th June; on ‘4th, 
anchored off Malabar coast, obliged to bear up for Ceylon; on 29th, 
arrived at P. de Galle, mate having died on the passage. 

Aid-dce-Camp, (2) Went on shore on Friar Island, Keppel Harbour, 
with above 300 passengers on board, sixteen of whom were drowned ; 
the rema'nder reached Halifax in a deplorable condition. 

Anne, (8) Left Lianelly on 31st Jan., rounded Cape; driven up 
Mozambique Channel; captain ill, died on 25th; vessel struck and 
filled rapidly ; mate and three of crew captured and ill treated by 
Arabs ; (the rest took longboat) and then brought to an Arab port and 


embarked for Muscat, where they were put on board Hugh Lindsay’ 


steamer for India. 

Children, (31) Left Sydney (Australia) for S. coast bn Itth Jan.; 
bad weather ; under trysail and close reefed topsail, heading to W.N.W., 
struck, and shattered to pieces. Thirty-eight persons on board ; dread - 
ful suffering while vessel was breaking up. Several attempting to swim 
ashore perished in the sea, excepting mate; at daybreak twenty-two 
persons were huddled on the rocks, the remaiuder strewed about corpses 
—buried: attempt to reach Port Philip and arrived on 5th Feb. 

Ara), (9) Captain Little, 18th Sept., in lat. 35° 40', long. 61° 20', 
discovered at a distance the appearance of a raft with something on it; 
bore up and sent his boat, and took from it three human beings, with 
scarcely any life in them; took them on board, and learned that they 
were the only survivors ofa crew of nineteen men Lelonging to the ship 
* Arab, Robertson, of and for Hull, from Belize, Honduras, with a cargo 
of mahogany. During the gale of the 13th Sept. she was dismasted, 
and finally went entirely to pieces. Those saved were on the side 
of the poop, being four planks twenty feet long. They -had been on 
this raft five days, without any thing except two cocoa -nuts, which they 
frund, and were ina most wretched and starving condition when taken 


off, and probably would not have survived another day. There were. 
origtnally nine npon the raft, including the mate, but they ha@ previ- 


ously died, or becoming deranged for want of food, had jumped into the 
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sea. The names of those saved are Wm. Westwood, carpenter, of Selby, 
Yorkshire, Fngland; John Arsley, a Prussian; and Halvor Haralsen, 
a Norwegian.—Shinping Gazette. 

Manchester, (79) From Bombay for Liverpool, laden principally 
with cotton, left Bombay on the 15th July; she proceeded, all well, 
till the 29th, when in lat. 1°47'N., long. 14° 49' K., with a heavy head 
sea, suddenly found to be making a great deal of water. At first one 
pump kept going, but it was found that continual working at two 
pumps did not keep her free, vessel making eight feet of water an hour. 
Endeavours to reach the Isle of France, but on the 2nd August, the 
pumps refused to suck, and the water in the hold had been increased 
to sixteen feet. As the ship was sinking the boats were got out. The 
captain, one passenger, and seventeen men got into the long boat, the 
first mate and four men into the gig, and the second mate and four men 
into the jolly boat. With two casks of water and one of bread, they 
shaped their course for Ceylon, only the poop of the harque being 
visible when they put off from her. The gig proving leaky the men 
were removed from her into the long boat, and she was abandoned. 
The two remaining boats continued their course for Ceylon till the 
morning of the 4th of August, when, judging it impracticable to fetch 
that Island, they stood for Penang. The long boat, with the captain, 
first mate, a passenger, and seventeen of the crew, reached Penang on 
the morning of Sept. 22. They had lost sight of the jolly boat in 
a squall; and, up to the latest hour, no tidings had been heard of her, 
though one of the government gun-boats had been out on her probable 
track for the purpose of rendering her any assistance. Those in the 
long boat had, on the morning of their arrival, breakf:sted on their last 
biscuit. The most kind and humane attention was paid to the dis- 
tressed mariners at Penang. 

Brilliant, (139) Was built in 1821; her tonnage is 258; belongs to 
the Aberdeen, Leith, and Clyde Shipping Company, and may be said 
to have been worth 10 to 12,C00/., and is, we believe, uninsured. 

Scotiz, (185) The crew of this timber ship saved under very trying 
and difficult circumstances, by the Roscius, Captain Collins, to whom 
great credit is due, for saving the lives of twenty-four persons. The 
conduct also of Captain Jeans, in being the last to leave his ship, 
besides the general esteem in which he was held by his crew, is well 
becoming the rea] character of the British seaman. 

Elizabeth, (152) Cape.of Good Hope, Nov. 14: Information reached 
town on Sunday, that the Elizabeth, a ship of four hundred tons, from 
Calcutta for Liverpool, with a cargo consisting of two hundred and fifty 
bales of cotton, indigo, and spirits, had came on shore during a gale on 
the preceding Friday night, near the mouth of the Beka, in Kafirland. 
From information which has reached us it appears that the vessel was 
standing off shore during the whole of the preceding day—the gale 
however came on so suddenly, blowing directly on the land, that in 
spite of every effort she came on shore. ‘Fortunately the place where 
she grounded, (near the scene of Captain Stout's disaster in 1796,) is 
free from rocks, and, we are glad to say, that the whole of the crew 
succeeded, by the aid of their boats, in effecting a landing. 

The Kafirs living in that neighbourhood, belonging tp Pato’s tribe, 
were first attracted to the spot by observing some casks floating in the 
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river, and which they mistook for hippopotami. They accordingly 
mustered for a hunt, but on approaching the spot they discovered their 
mistake, and also the wrecked sailors in a group on the beach, Being 
armed, and apprehensive that this might excite alarm, they, with great 
good sense, laid down their assagais, and approached them in a friendly 
manner, signifying their readiness to assist them, and that they might 
dismiss all apprehension. 

Information of the disaster was despatched to the diplomatic agent 

in that neighbourhood, to the commandant at Fort Peddie, and also to 
the Rev. W. B. Boyce, of the Wesleyan Mission Station near the same 
spot. Everything has since been done for the security of the property, 
and the comfort of the sufferers. A detachment of the 27th Regiment 
has been marched to the scene of disaster. 
_ The agent for Lloyd’s at Graham’s Town, Mr. C. Maynard, pro- 
ceeded thither immediately on the receipt of the intelligence—-and 
hence there can be no doubt but that all will be effected which circum- 
stances will admit of, to lessen the severe loss and {to ameliorate the 
situation of the immediate sufferers. We do not learn that the vessel 
has gone to pieces, but we imagine the hope of saving her is but slender. 
—Graham’s Times Journal. | 


_ Providential Escape from Lightning.—During the storm which con- 
tinued with such unahated violence along the west coast of Erris, H.M. 
revenue cruiser, Hawk, anchored for shelter in. Broadhaven, riding 
heavy with two anchors ahead, on the 2Ist ult. Whilst two of the 
coastguard men were on the lookout at Ballyglass station, the sky was 
suddenly overcast with a dense black cloud, and immediately after was 
rent asunder by vivid lightning; at this moment both exclaimed, “oh, 
the poor Hawk is gone.” The cutter was lying as already described, 
abreast the Watch House, and appeared to them enveloped in a blue 
flame of terrific lightning, as she seemed to yield to the awful crash of the 
thunderbolt, and their supposition was too truly verified; as in a short 
time the cutter’s boat was rowed to the shore, and the commander, H. 
Griffith, Esq., a most active and indefatigable officer, sent an express to 
Captain Nugent, inspecting commander of Belmullet district, informing 
him that the lightning had struck the Hawk. It first descended on 
the copper spindle at the topmast head, which it instantly melted, and 
quite shivered the topmast, played along the iron hoops, round the 
mainmast head, which it has injured; then descending right down the 
main hatchway, striking the chain cable, and exploded between decks, 
among the crew. The report was equal to that of a small cannon. and 
the particles of the fire-ball scattered all around, filling the men’s berths 
and the whole of the vessel below with a thick vapour of sulphurous 
matter, most overcoming by its smell. The fire passed between a man 
and a boy, who were standing at the moment in the main hatchway. 
The boy, crying with terror, ran forward; and the man felt a@ great 
shock, and was stunned for the time, but soon recovered. Another man, 
lying carelessly across a hammock, near the hatchway, jumped up and 
thought his neck-handkerchief was on fire, and so close did the electric 
fluid pass to him, that it disabled his right arm, which prevented him 
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from untying his neckeloth, but he also recovered. It is remarkable 
that at the same time, as nearly as possible, the Neptune, a small 
cruiser attached to the Belmullet district, lying at anchor in Ely Bay, 
was near being struck—the electric fluid having burst so close, followed 
by the thunderbolt, that it made the vessel reel, and several of the crew 
were stunned.— Mayo Constitutior.. 


LAW DHCISION &. 


CRANE AND SON, LATE SWAINSTON AND OTHERS, V. GIBBS. 


IsaneLta.—Collision.—The hearing of this cause came on before Mr. Coun- 
sellor Moody, at the Guildhall Tavern, on the 20th and 21st December last. 
It was originally intended to be brought before the Court of Queen's Bench; 
but, it being shewn that the cause could not be tried till after term, from the 
number of cases which preceded it, and it being uncertain if the witnesses for 
the defence (then in London) could be again collected, it was agreed to be set- 
tled by arbitration. ‘The action was brought against the defendant so long back 
a3 1836, and is a case of considerable interest to the Cinque Ports pilots. 

It appears that on the 23rd June, 1836, the defendant, who is a branch pilot, 
of Deal, was working the ship Isabella, of 600 tons burthen, Captain David 
Brown, from Calcutta, up the River Thames, in heavy weather, under double- 
reefed topsails, on the larboard tack, when she accidently, and most unfortu- 
nately, came in collision with the Liverpool brig, Crescent, of 200 tons, Captain 
Roberts, who was standing over from the north shore, on the starboard tack, 
causing considerable damage to both vessels, that of the brig to the amount of 
68l., and of the ship tu the amount of 85). It appears, however, that the Cap. 
tain and officers of the ship fully exonerated the pilot from ull blame; but the 
owners of the brig first came upon the Isabella for the amount of the damage 
done to their vessel, and ultimately brought their action against the pilot. Hence 
the cause of the present proceedings. It was ed by the plaintiff's counsel 
that a sufficient look-out was not kept on board the Isabella, and that the pilot 
was responsible for the acts of the crew under such circumstances. For the de- 
fence, it was deposed, that the ship bore up to avoid the collision, immediately 
after tacking from the Blyth Sand, off which the accident took place; and, that 
the brig, instead of keeping her wind, as she ought to have done, in accordanee 
with an established rule in nautical affairs: that the ship on the larboard tack 
shall bear up, to avoid coming in collision with vessels on the starboard tack, 
which are expected to keep their wind, bore wp also, by which she brought her- 
self in contact with the Isabella, thereby causing the damage for the recovery 
of which the plaintiffs had brought the present action against the pilot of the 
Isabella. e understand that the evidence was so equally balanced, as well 
as contradictory, that the arbitrator, (not being a nautical man, and conse- 

uently haying cunsiderable difficulty in understanding the subject,) rejected 
the evidence altogether, and took time to consider, when he ultimately decided 
in favour of the plaintiffs, without however assigning his reasons for so doing, 
awarding the damages at 751. ; for, although the sum of 671. 19s. 6d. only was 
claimed in the first instance, a further claim was subsequently made for loss of 
time, occasioned by the brig being under repair, amounting altogether to the 
sum of 94]. 3s. The arbitrator awarding 751 and costs, which we understand 
to be enormous, the cause having been postponed no less than seven times, to 
allow the defendant the opportunity of collecting his witnesses, who had all 
sailed on their respective voyages, when the action was first commenced. The 
Attorney General was retained for the defence; but Mr. F. Robinson only 

leaded. The solicitors fur the plaintiffs were Messrs. Sheppard, Thomas, 
Lenard: and Williams, of Cloak-lane, Dowgate-hill; for the defendant, Messrs. 
Teesdale, Symes, and Weston of Fenchurch-street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tur Court anno Cane or Runsret Sino. By the Hon. W. G. Oshorne, Military 
Secretary to the Earl of Auckland, Governor General of India.—Colburn, 
London, 1810. 


A collection of Sketches, Notes, and Observations, in the form ofa journal, 
from Simla to Lahore, a part of the world, at the present time, that is particu- 
larly interesting, and therefore adds value to every piece of information con- 
cerning it. ‘he journal is preceded by an introduciory sketch of the origin 
and rise of the Sihk State, which forms an important part in Indian history. 
It is also written in a plain, unearnished style, bearing evidence of orig'- 
nality ; and is MerEper ed with anecdotes illustrative of the natives, and embe!- 
lished with neat sketches, on zinc, from Mr. Day's extensive establishment. 
The whole work is got up with great care. 


Poor Jack. By Captain Marryalt, with illus'rations by Clarkson and Stanfield. 
—Longman, London. 


The fashion of the day, periodical publications, it appears then is to be fol- 
lowed by authors, and our first naval novelist is to see the production of his 
pen eked out in monthly numbers; a method of publication, which, although it 
might suit the readers of Dickens, is ill calculated for a work like Poor Jack. 
However, leaving all that to the Afanagers, here are the two first numbers be- 
fore us, wherein Jack gives us his “‘ birth, parentage, and education,” in neither 
of which, as might be expected from the title which he assumes, is he very 
happy. But though his s.ation is none of the happiest, he is happy enough, and 
spins his yarns very happily. Jack's father has the misfortune to lose his tail, 
which had been most vindictively cut off by his wife, while he lay asleep after 
a drinking bout, and the following is his lament over it on making the discovery, 
as it lay on the fluoor.—‘‘ Well, I never would have thought it, had they told 
me, you and I should have parted company. Many, many years has it taken 
you to.grow to your present length; often have you been handled, often have 
you been combed, and often have you been tied. Many’s the eel has been 
skinned for your sarvice, and many's the yard of ribbon which you have cost 
me; you have been the envy of my shipmates, the fancy of the women, and 
the pride of poor Tom Saunders. 1 thought we should never have parted on 
‘arth, and, if so be my sins were forgiven me, and I could shew a fair log, that I 
might be permitted to wear you in the world which is tocome. But there you are 
—parted for a'] the world like, like a limb shot off in action, never to be spliced 
again, What «um I tosay when | goon board? I shall have a short tale to tell, 
instead of a long tail to show. And the wife of my busum to do this. Well, I 
married too high, and now my pride is laid low. Jack, never marry a lady’s 
pei maid; for it appears that the longer the names, the more venomous the 
cattle be.”’ 


The work is publishing in monthly shilling numbers, and we shall have more 
to say on it here. fier. 


On Tue New Gexenat Bioorapnicat Dictronany.—Shoberl, London. 


This is a smail pamphlet of letters, by Mr. Corney, on what must be consi- 
dered one of the most important snbjects which can occupy the pen:—viz., 
“ Biography,” and he is therefore jus'ly severe in this “specimen of amateur 
criticism,” as he terms it, on the merits of the work he has commenced overhaul- 
ing. We therefcre strongly recommend those who have the one, to get the other, 
as a kind of appendix, to serve as a‘ Mentor” to a very wayward child. But 
we are glad to find an eunonncement accompanying the pamphlet, of ‘ Details 
of British Biography” being contemplated by Mr. Corney himself, and have 
no doubt of seeing something good from one who is so duly impressed with the 
important nature of the task. | , 
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THE CONVULSIONS OF THE EARTH, 


Near Axmouth, on the coast of Devon, 24th Dec., 1839. 
Sin,—As the bed of the sea appears to have been materially altered by 
this extraordinary phenomenon, in the alove locality, it is desirable that 
mariners be apprised of the same. 

No doubt our naval surveyors will soon be attracted to the spot, in 
order to examine the extent of the alteration which has so singularly 
been effected, and to reconstruct the chart-line of the coast—point out 
the dangers which may have arisen, and note down the new soundings :. 
in the mean time, the following brief notice may not be unacceptable.. 

The convulsion appears to have commenced at three a.m. of the 24th 
Dec. last, and continued during the whole of Christmas-day, with a 
roaring noise accompanied by a sensible motion of the earth at some 
distance from the place of the disturbance. A tract, extending east and 
west, about a mile in length, and several hundred feet in breadth, sul:-- 
sided or sank downwards, forming a chasm of more than 200 feet in depth. 
Columnar masses resembling vast pinnacles or towers of chalk are in 
some places left standing, whilst the more broken or crushed parts have 
sunk around them; immense banks of flint and broken rock rise in 
hillocks on every side, whilst the ground is rent and scored in seams, 
many feet wide and deep. 

The chasm thus formed is not the whole effect of the phenomenon, 
nor is it the most extraordinary: it lies parallel to the shores and has 
cut off from the main land a portion of the sea board, about a mile in 
length, and half that distance in breadth; this mass has been forced on 
its foundation many yards, in a southerly direction towards the sea, 
inclined somewhat from its former level, and rent and depressed into 
terraces. But, the most singular effect has been exercised on the bed of 


. the sea, the whole extent of which in front of this disarranged portion 


of land, having been lifted forty feet abore the surface! to a great dis- 
tance out from the original line of coast, and now forming reefs and 
islands, where none before existed, within which are bays. and coves 
where hoats have since entered and found good soundings! These 
reefs of thrown-up rocks are covered with marine productions, such as 
corallines, fuct, and shells. The western basin, thus singularly origi- 
nating, somewhat resembles the Cobb at Lyme; but, it has the advan- 
tage over it in being larger insize: the eastern basin is entered through 
a long narrow channel, which then widens into what may be termed a 
sea-lake, or lagoon. 

The locality must not be confounded with Exmouth, which lies 
fifteen miles westerly of it. The situation is about five or six miles to 
the westward of Lyme Regis, and at the northern part of the great 
bight, which lies between Portland and Praul Point. 

The writer, from whose account (in the Saturday Magazine*) we 
are indebted for these particulars, thinks that the phenomenon was not 
produced by an earthquake, consequent on ignivomous operations 
beneath the surface—a closer examination of the component materials 
of the district, and a mature consideration of other accessaries acting 


* No. 488, in which there is a plate representing the appearance of the HOraliny 
and the effect of the phenomenon. 
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thereon, will incline an observer to decide otherwise: it is probable that 
water, and not fire, has been the cause. The geological construction of 
the land as he has pointed it out, and Jong continuance of wet weather, 
seem to strengthen his opinion; but I am not quite satisfied with his 
explanation of the rise of the bed of the sea by lateral pressure ; because, 
as the depth of water increases from the shore, the effect, I imagine, 
would have been the reverse ; that is, a direct side pressure would have 
shoved the bed nearer tothe shore into deeper water, by which, as there 
was no actual fall from the land, the inshore water would have increased in 
depth. I cannot imagine such an effect to arise from pressure, how- | 
ever forceable on one side only, unless on the opposite one there should 
be immovable resistance, which, without doubting the possibility of such 
having existed, I do uot think probable. The soundings as marked 
upon the chart, may assist in deciding that question. 

The rise altogether has been eighty-two feet! This is amazing, 
without any deposit. Now, supposing the bed of the sea to be level 
outwards for some distance beyond the effect produced, unless accumu- 
lation of the saturated mass of earthy and sandy matter had been poured 
out, could the side pressure act sub-aqgu@ otherwise, than it did with 
the intervening strip, situated above the level of the sea !—i. e., to 
shove it forward. The depression inland is stated to be more than 200 
feet, but we do not know the elevation at which the surface stood above 
theslevel of the sea prior to the subsidence; and, until this datum be 
obtained, and the disposition of the bottom of the sea given, any argu- 
ment would perhaps be considered inconclusive. 

It is not unreasonable, however, to believe that the stratum of sandy 
marl, between the surface and the clay stratum lying beneath, which is 
ginpervious to water, had been entirely removed through the agency of 
percolating rills, working their way through fissures into the sea: an 
operation which might have been going on for ages without detection, 
as such piece-meal deposits would be carried away by the action of the 
‘tides; and that the catastrophe was suddenly consummated by the effect 
‘of continued wet during the autumn. And if this be a fair inference, 
would lateral pressure affect the bed of the sea, in the manner 
described $ 

I do not here intend to maintain the impossibility of such; but, as 
far as the circumstances have been explained, I am rather inclined to 
infer, that whatever the cause may have been, the up-heaving of the 
‘bed of the sea, appears to have been effected by direct pressure from 
beneath. 

It is worthy of remark that many shocks of the earth have been felt 
during the autumn and winter, in Scotland, and which are not yet 
subsided. 

By accounts also, this month, (February,) it appears that the cliffs 
lordering the sea, near Lyme, are so saturated with wet, as to be sub- 
siding in all directions. There will be ample work here for the inva- 
luable aid of the naval surveyor, and we shall look forward, Mr. 
Editor, to your more competent abilities for a detailed account of the 
phenomenon, which is interesting alike to the seaman and the philo- 
sopher. 


An INQuISITIVE. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
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Bevridge | Newcast]|Hartlep! |North sealJan. 15 ¢.s. 








135 Active 
Ann reported jseen 56' |SW. of C|Clear wa terloggdc.s. 
Betty & Jenny ———|Liverpool|l. of Man|Jan. 30 
Brilliant Leith Ab’rdeen/|by fire |Dec. 11 es, 
Charlotte Stockton |Exeter (K. knock|Dec. 23 
140 Chilton abandondion banks!|Newfdld |Dec. c.s 
Corsair Halifax |Liverpoo!|JordanbkjJan. 27 ¢.s 
Coventry - Quebec |Newcastilabandond] c.s. 
Dart W Indies|Dec. §  ¢.s 
Dauntless London |St. Mich!]|W Barrw(Jan. 21 c.s 
145 Diana Limerick — Oronsay |Jan. 18 c.s. 
Dryad Liverpoo.|Cul:a C. Cruz |Nov. 10 es. 
Duke of Sussex ‘Sunderland|Booth /Sunderld|—— Orkneys |Jan. 25 91. 
Duncan Liverpool passed by|Pandora jin G. Flo;Nov. 15 
Dunn Ipswich —_————_ | —_——_-— |Dog bank/Jan. 23 c.s. 
150 Eliza St Andrews Newcast]|Bulmer |Jan. 20 


Calcutta |Liverpool|C.G.Hpe|Nov. es. 
St. John [Dublin [Ireland (Jan. 21 c.s. 
Falm’uth|St. Michl/St. Michl'Dec. § 1 58. 
Shorehm |Stockton jabandond|Jan. 26 c.s. 
Stockton [London jGunfleet |Jan. 27 e.8. 


Elizabeth —S——— 

Emmeline ees ——— 

Falmouth Packt, 

Fearon Shoreham {Poole 
155 Friends Adven. |———————_|_——-—_- 
St John NB/Bacon 








































































Hanuah Kerr Liverpool/St. John {Machias |Dec. 9 e¢.8. 
Hart -— Nov. 30 
Hope Teignmo’|Feb. 1.8. 
Jane _— Copiapo |July 24 1 1. 
160 King William Newcastl|July 5 
Lively Swansea Whitford|Dec. 18 c.s. 
London Mercht. of by |Venerablle & sunk|Dec. 21. 
Lord Byron Dartm’th|abandond|47N.8W|June —e.s. 
Magnet Newport |Hull Ower S.|Jan.2. cs. 
165 Manly - Brazil |Nov. 29 
Mary ———— |Cork Portsmth| Jan. 20 1}. 
Mary Elizabeth ‘Abanconed P. E. Isld/Bideford jat sea {Dec. 20 c.¢ 
Medusa Whitbv Midlebo’ {London |Filey Nov. 29 
Miriam eaaa ge St. John |Falm’th jabandond!Nov. 30 c.¢ 
170 Navigator = {|—— Stettin |————_/|Leman O)Dec. 3. 
Newcastle : Newcastl/London |Scroby S.|Jan. 19 cs 
New Hopewell |Wells Wells |Newcastl|North sea|Jan. 24 c.s 
Orion — Newfdld.|Liverpool|Galway |Jan. 20 
Panuco So. Shields a Shields |Jan. 29 cr 
175 Persian St. Jago [Swansea |Inagua (Oct. 24 cs. 
Petre} Stockton Dalhouse|Stockton |C. Scotld/Dec. 7 71 
Prince Le Boo |-——————. |_| Archang: | Hull Stromsov|Nov. —¢.s. 
Prospect Sunderland Milne —————| Doggr bk'Jan. 27 e.s. 
Ringdove Sunderland|Wilmot |. Newcastl/Algiers |Gunficct Jan. 12 c.s. 
180 Rivals jiaeeactaeae ————|St. John |Liverpoo!/Rathlin I'Jan. 18 c.s. 
Salisbury Sunderld|———|Hambr' h\Jan. 22 c.s. 
Sam Freeman a CIreland|Jan. 11 31. 
Sarah Newcastl|Dundalk |Peterhd. |Jan. 31 e.s. 
Scotia Quebec [Glasgow jabandond|Dec. 5 c.s. 
185 She vherd Swansea [Dublin |Rosilly b.|jJan. 21 
Soton Whithaven laden, | deserted |Canarvon|Jan. 26 
Sneaton Whitby off Sundelrland sin|king Dec. 25 
Thames 1 Memel jHartlepl |Northsea|Dec. 20 21 
Union found wajterlogged|41N 63W]| c.s. 
190 West Hendon |Sunderland;/Dymond |Shields {Malta  |Hasbro’ siJan. c.f 
William London Wilkie |Stockton|Boston  |founder’d|Jan. 20 es. 


William & Mary'Sunderland run foul jof & sunk|NorthsealJan. 8 c.s 





~ 
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Rovgrs’ Ancnors.—It is a fact worth recording, that our French 
neighbours appear to acknowledge the superiority of Lieut. Rogers’ 
anchors, which have now become so general in the mercantile service. 
A correspondent informs us, that with a due regard to the patent of 
this gentleman, and a high sense of their value, from actual experiment 
in France, M. Duperré, the Minister of Marine, has ordered some of 
different sizes to be forwarded immediately to Brest, for the use of ves- 
sels in the Royal Navy of France. They are likewise finding their 
way into our own navy; but it would be rather curious for a 
French man of war with an English Lieutenant's anchor to meet 
one of our men of war without it, and an English merchantman 
with it; yet such might very easily happen. The largest steamer - 
in the world, the British Queen, has uo other than Rogers’ anchors; 
and we have no doubt from their extensive use in the merchant ser- 
vice, where good seainen, and good judges of these matters are 
not scarce, that their holding qualities are far superior to any other 
yet made. We may refer our readers in support of this opinion to the 
letter of a Trinity Pilot in our last number, and have no doubt many 
such testimonals may be found; but that is important, as it relates to 


the Downs, where the anchorage is on chalky ground, and unfavour- 
able for holding. 





SHAKINGS. 


Mercnant Seamen's Act.—Mr. Ingham, Member for Shields, has 
moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to consider the pro- 
visions of this act, to inquire into the state of the funds, and how they 
can be most effectually maintained, and administered for the beuefit of 
the seamen of the Merchant Service. 


Tne Witttam Huskisson.—We perceive that Mr. Brotherton, the 
member for Salford, intends moving an address to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing her to confer some testimony of approbation on Capt. Clegg of the 
Huddersfield for his gallant conduct in rescuing the crew of the ill- 
fited steamer, the account of which will be found in our last number. 
It appears that in saving her people, 93, he lost his bowsprit, and 
after refitting sailed again, when his vessel came in contact with a 
barque, again carrying away his bowsprit, obliging her to put back 
to Milford. 

We perceive that the city of Dublin Steam Packet Company to whom 
the William Huskisson belonged, has presented to Capt. Clegg the sum 
of 50 guineas, and another sum of 50 guineas to be divided among the 
crew of the Huddersfield, as a small acknowledgment of their valuable 
services in the cause of humanity. | 


Tim Tames Bore is likely to become a bore above water, as well as 
under water, having interrupted the London steamer, on her way down 
the river. It appears that considerable alarm was occasioned by this ves- 
sel grounding on it, both for the safety of the vessel, and the security of 
the tunnel, as well as the lives which might be lost thereby. 


A Steam-Boat Accivent of a serious nature occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of Feb., the steamer Manchester having run foul of the 
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barque Tyrian lying at anchor near Gravesend, which sunk in five 
fathoms water. It is said, four of the crew and one passenger went 
down in the Tyrian: the captain, his wiles: and remainder of the crew 
being saved. 


A line-of-battle ship, a first-rate, is about to be put on the stocks, to 
be called the “ Royal Albert.” 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert, we acaaae bestowed a hand- 
some present on Captains Hamilton and Southall, of the packet service, 
who commanded the Ariel packet, which conveyed him from Calais. 


A short time since the widow of a naval officer, having eleven child- 
ren to support, and whose circumstances were much reduced, made 
application to her Her Majesty Queen Adelaide for pecuniary assist- 
ance. Her Majesty instituted an inquiry into the circumstances, 
and finding it a case of much distress, Her Majesty took a house for her 
in Grove-street, Camden-town, furnished it, pays the rent, and allows 
the widow 40/. a year for her support, besides providing for her nume- 
rous family. 


The pay of the Masters of the Navy will be immediately raised, the 
younger officers will have 150]. per annum, rising up to 2801. We 
trust this improved remuneration will retain many valuable officers in 
the service.—Hazts. Telegraph. 


FEaRTHQUAKE.—On the evening of the 30th ult.a slight shock of an 
earthquake, which lasted for two or three seconds, was felt at Lisbon, 
and occasioned great alarm; it was felt on board some vessels in the 
Tagus: to the southward of Lisbon the weather was very fine, and 
nothing was felt at Gibraltar or Cadiz; but at the latter place it blew 
very hard with thunder, accompanied by vivid lightning. 


A most terrific. hurricane occurred at Madras in the middle of 
November, from the effects of which it was calculated that 20,000 per- 
sons had perished; 60 vessels which were in the roads had also dis- 


appeared. 


CarpicaAn Bar.—We have seen lately in the Shipping Gazette, a 
letter relating the destruction of two vessels in the late gales, attem pt- 
ing to cross Cardigan Bar. The writer appears to ‘be’ of opinion 
that had there been proper buoys there to shew the channel, the event 
would not have happened. We leave that for the consideration of the 
proper authorities, and in the mean time give the following directions 
for crossing the bar in the best water, from Lieut. Sheringham’ s recent 
survey of it.—Ep. N.M. 


The outer edge of Cardigan Bar is in line with Curbert houses, two 
very remarkable white buildings, near the edge of the cliff, on the east 
side of the bay, and the northernmost farm on the high ground at the 
back of them; or the farm of Glanymor, in line with a high and very 
conspicuous house, Bryntirion, on the lop of the hill on | the west side of 
the bay. 

The mark for crossing this bar in the best water, is to have the 
beacon on the west side of the channel just open of the sand point, or end 
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of the breakers on the high line on the east side. Run with this until 
the bar is crossed'when the beacon may be steered for, which in entering 
is to be left on the starboard hand. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Wages to Seamen and Marines ; £1,145,791 
Victuals for ditto. : , . . . 645,068 
Admiralty Office : : : 122,096 
Office for the Registry of Merchant Seamen ; ; 2,980 
Scientific Branch , : 29,597 
Her Majesty's Establishment at home : , . 123,353 
Her Majesty’s Establishment abroad : 21,010 
Wages to Artificers, &c. rica a in Her eee 8 establishments 
athome. . 528,723 
Ditto to Artificers abroad 28,330 
Naval stores, &c. for building and repair of ships, docks, wharfs, ‘&e. 1, 087, 563 
New works, improvements and repairs in the aa &ec. ‘ 193,174 
Medicine and Medical stores : ‘ . 21,000 
Miscellaneous services . : ; : : 155,036 
Total for the EffectiveService 4,112,721 
Half-pay to officers of the Navy and Royal Marines : . 758,657 
Military Pensions and allowances : : : 517,355 
Civil Pensions and allowances : : , - 188,242 
Total for the Naval service 5,576,975 
Minto. Datmeny. 


N.B.—The number of seamen is 24,165; 2,000 boys; and 5,500 royal 
marines afloat, and 3,500 on shore. 


The following officers aud seamen were actually employed on the Ist 
January 1838, Ist January 1839, and the Ist January in the pre- 
sent year:— 

1838 1839 1840 1838 1839 1840 
Flag officers. . 15 12 12|Second masters 113 116 = =#107 
Commodores’. 4 3 4] Masters’ assistants 345 195 140 


Captains x. 59 57 63/Mates . . . . 471 £4487 387 
Commanders. 67 68 73|Midshipmen . . 381 375 488 
Lieutenants - 405 393 423/Volunteers . . 451 205 224 
Masters - 109 105 115) Warrant officers 669 666 673 


Secretaries . . 12 9 10|Engineers . . 331 6) 64 
Clerks . . . . 314 285 299]Naval Instructors 51 47 53 
Chaplains - 985 33 36] Petty officers . 4799 3998 4779 


Surgeons. 133. 127) =—-:133] Able & Ordinary 
Assistant-surgeons 175 182 195{ Seamen, boys, 
Pursers 105 101 107] landsmen, &c. 11694 12846 14620 


By the Navy estimates it will be seen that we have now 3000 more 
seamen employed than we had a year since, and that provision is to be 
made for the purchase of timber and stores to the amount of one million 
and thirty thousand pounds, being an increase, within two years, of 
nearly half a million sterling ; the improvements in the Dock-yards are 
also to progress in a still greater proportion, as they are increased from 
89,000]. in 1838, to 193,000/. in 1840. Among these improvements 
the Smithey at ‘Portsmouth is to be improved, a new Saw Mill to be 
erected, and the Metal Mills are to be enlarged, besides the re-construction 
of the Building Slips and Sea Wall; at Plymouth a new Basin is to be 
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formed by running out a Pier; at Woolwich a new Dock is to be com- 
menced, a Steam Manufactory proceeded with, and a Building to be 
erected for the manufactory of Mr. Grant’s Steam Fuel; at Pembroke 
two Building Slips are to be made, a Roof to be erected over another, 
and a new Saw Mill and Machinery to be provided; 10,000/. is 
required to repair the mischief at Bermuda, caused by the hurricane of 
September last. Two Captains have been added to the Good Service 
Pension List, whose qualifications for such rewards of 150/. per annum, 
we give from the Estimates :— 

Captain Sir William Henry Dillon, K.C.H., entered the service in May, 1790, 
Lieutenant, 28th April, 1797; Commander, 8th April, 1805; Captain, 21st 
March, 1808 ; was Midshipman of the Defence, in the battle of the lst June, 
in which he was wounded; in 1803, he was detained as a prisoner by the 
Dutch, having been sent into Helvoetsluys with a flag of truce, and remained 
so for upwards of four years: in the Childers, fourteen 12-pounder carronades, 
he engaged for several hours, and beat off a Danish brig-of war with eighteen 
long 18-pounder guns; he was severely wounded in this action, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain for his conduct on the occasion ; has been in 
actual service as a commissioned officer seventeen years. 

Captain George Bell, entered the service in 1781; Lieutenant, 6th Decem- 
ber, 1796 ; Commander, 12th October, 1807; Captain, 31st July, 1809; was 

romoted to be Lieutenant for his conduct as master of the Indefatigable, in the 

estruction of the French ship-of-the-line Le Droit del’'Homme: assisted at 
the capture of La Venus, French frigate, and several privateers, when serving 
as Lieutenant; in 1805, when commanding in the Victor sloop, captured Les 
Amis Reunis, French privateer; engaged in a sanguinary conflict, when in the 
Victor, by an attempt of several prisoners, amounting to 120, taken from some 
Dutch proas, to effect their liberation, which failed fon the courage and gal- 
lantry displayed by the officers and crew of the Victor, and for onl they re- 
ceived the thanks of the Board of Admiralty ; when commanding the Culloden, 
he assisted at the destruction of two Dutch 70-gun ships, a cut-down two-decker 
fitted as a sheer hulk, an indiaman of 1,000 tons burthen, and a large transport 
lying at Griesse; has been in actual service as a commissioned officer Ga warda of 

en years. 

The navy estimates for 1840 amount to §,576,975/., being 372,15 11. 
more than the estimates of last year. The estimate for the effective 
service in 1839 was 3,705,858/.; for 1840, 4,112,721/. The charge 
for non-effective service was for 1839, 1,498,966/. ; for 1840, 1,454,256J. 
being 44,710/. less in the present than in the last year. The number 
of men for which wages are provided is 24,165 seamen, 2,000 boys, 
5,500 marines employed afloat, aud 3,500 marines employed on shore, 
altogether 35,165 men and boys. There is also included in the navy 
estimates 192,158]. for the army and ordnance departments, convey- 
ance of troops, &c.; and 85,718/. for convict service, making the total 


navy estimates for the year 5,854,851. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

ANDROMACHE, 26,—Lieutenant, R. W. Pelley ; Master, H. Mapleton; Mate, 
J. Fisher. Beacon,—Surgeon. A. Baxter. Biennem. 72,—Lieutenants, R. 
Collinson, H. L. Tylden ; Mates, J. A. Paynter, R. L. Place; Vol.,W. D. Lock, 
Barrannia, 120,—Master, R. Yule; Mate,S. Moresby. Bionpe, 46,— Chaplain. 
H. M. Franklin ; Mates, G. Kerr, Hon. J. Cole. Camsnrince, 78,— Captain, E. 
Barnard ; Lieutenants, J.C. Hoseason, J. E. Katon, H. Ainslie. Coastauarp, 
— Lieutenant, G. Coleman Milleisle; Mate, A. M. Shairp. Cycuors st. v.— 
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Mate, S. F. Short, C. R. Marcuard. Excetient,—Lieutenant, B. Sharpe, 
Surgeon, A. Edwards; Mate, A. P. Ryder. Exrress,—Lieutenant, E. Herrick. 
FineBRAND st. v.— Vale, F. J. Jamison. Greraner st. v.—Lientenant Com., 
J. Page. Hasrar, Hospita’,—Secretary. A. Lillie. Jamaica, Hospital,—sur- 
geon, E. Hilditch, © Macicienne, 24.—Captain, W. Bennett; Lieutenant, B. 
Sharpe; Alcester. H. Emes; Purser. R. Singer. Nimrop, 20.—JLieutenant, H. 
Gaitskill; A/aster, W. Hyne. Oropinary, Portsmouth,—Lieutcnant, A. J. 
Greme. Pearz, 18,—Commander, C. C. Frankland; Lieutenant, B. A. Wake. 
Perstan, 18.—Commander, M. Quin. Pique, 36,—Afate, J. R. Harward ; 
Naval Ins., F. Me Michael; Volunteer, F. J. Partridge. Revence, 76,—Mid- 
shipman, J. P. Lethbridge. Ropney, 92,—Clerk, W. Hall. Royat Sovereian 
Yacut,—Lieutenant, G. A. Leary. San Joser, 110,—Purser, J. Johns. 
THunperer, 84.—Cuptain, Hon. M. F. Berkely ; Commander, W. J. Williams; 
Lieutenants, C. Leach, A. S. Booth, G. H. L. Beazely, H. Loring, A. Little, J. 
H. Bridges; Auster, H. Davy; Purser, R. Goodridge, Mate, J. Rick, J. Hol- 
lingsworth; Second Master, R. Read ; Assistant Surgeons, J. Tait, J. H. Steele. 
Victory, 104,—Lieutenants, D. B. Grant, G. E. Powell; Afaster, G. H. Cole. 
WeE.vesLey, 72,—Volunteers, J. J. Lethbridge, Hon. J. Coke. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 
AT HOME. ¢ 


Blenheim, 72, Capt. Sir H. F. Senhouse, 31st Jan. towed out of harbour to 
Spithead. Blonde, 42, Capt. T. Bourchier, 4th Feb. at Spithead; 15th sailed 
for Plymouth. Cambridge, 6th Feb. commissioned at Sheerness, by Capt. E. 
Barnard. Columbia, st. v., Mr. A. Thompson, 6th Feb. arrrived at Portsmouth 
with troops. Cyclops, Capt. U. T. Austin, Sheerness, fitting. J'antome, Com. 
Butterfield, 14th Feb. left Plymouth for Africa. 2/amer, st. v., 30th Jan. left 
Falmouth for West Indies. Jnconstant, 36, Capt. Pring, 7th Feb. arrived at 
Plymouth from Havana; on 3d experienced a very heavy gale, about 150 miles 
west of Scilly, which continued with unabated violence till next morning; her 
foresail, main-topsail, trysail, and staysails were blown away, and no canvas 
could be shewn, so violent was the wind ; 13th went into harbour. A/agicienne, 
24, Capt. W. Burnett, 14th Feb. commissioned at Portsmouth. Afeéeor, st. v., 
Lieut.-com. R. D. Pritchard, Ist Feb. left Portsmouth for Glasgow, to bring 
round Stromboli, steamer, toChatham. Minden, 72, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, C.B., 
15th Feb. paid offat Plymouth. Nimrod, 20, Com. C. A. Barlow, at Plymouth 
fitting. Pearl, 18, commissioned at Sheerness, 10th Feb. by Com. C. C. Frank- 
land. Pembroke, 72, Capt. F. Moresby, C.B., 15th Feb. paid off at Portsmouth. 
Persian, 16, Com. at Plymouth, 17th Feb. by Com. M. Quin. FPylades, 18, 
Com. T. V. Anson, 3d Feb. in Plymouth Sound. Wanderer, Com. Hon. J. 
Denman, 30th Jan. left Plymouth for the Cape. Ar Portsmoutu, in Har- 
bour, Britannia, Pique. Royal George yacht, Victory, Excellent, Raven, Mes- 
senger, Pembroke, Audromache, Magicienne. At SprtuHrap.—LBlenheim, 
Fantome, Crescent. At Surerness.—Cyclops, Pearl. At Puyuourn.—San 
Josef, Impregnable, Nimrod, Pylades, Persian, Carron. 


ABROAD. 


"Acheron, st. v., Lieut.-com. A. Kennedy, 15th Jan. left Gibraltar for Malta. 
Acorn, 16, Com. J. Adams, 18th Nov. at Cape; 29th sailed. lecto, st. v., 
Licut.-com. W. Hoseason, 7th Feb. arrived at Marseilles from Malta; 10th 
returned. /gerine, 10, Lieut.-com. ‘TT. H. Mason, 5th Dec. left Bombay for 
Suez, with intelligence of the death of Admiral Sir F. Maitland. -4pollo, 
troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, 24th Dec. at Gibraltar, said about to convey troops 
to Jamaica. Bellerophon, 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, 22d Jan. arrived at Malta 
from Vourla. Bonetta, 3, Lieut.-cem. J. L. R. Stoll, 5th Dee. arrived at Cape 
of Good Hope from Sierra Leone. Calliope, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, at Buenos 
Ayres. Camelion, 10, Lieut.-com. G. M. Hunter, 16th Dec. arrived at Bahia, 
from Rio. Caster, 36, Capt. E. Collier, yth Jan. arrived at Malta. Churybdis, 
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3, Licut.-com. E. B. Tinling, 11th Dec. left Jamaica for Nassau. Cleopatra, 
26, Capt. S. Lushington, 7th Dec. left Jamaica on acruise. Clio, 16, Com. S. 
G. Freemantle, 21st Dee. at Rio. Comus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 21st Dec. left 
Jamaica fur Barbados, 9th Jan. arrived. Conway, 26, Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, 
8th Dec. arrived at Calcutta, from Rangoon. Crocodile, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 
26th Dec. arrived at Jamaica. Cruizer, 16, Com. H. W. Gifford, 3d Nov. left 
Singapore on a cruize. Curacoa, 24, Com. W. Preston, 21st Dec. at Rio. 
Daphne, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 9th Jan. arrived at Malta. Dee, st. v., Com. J. 
Sherer, 16th Dec. arrived at Jamaica. Donegal, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 5th Feb. 
at Lisbon. Erebus, Capt. J. C. Ross, 3d November arrived at Tenerife. For- 
rester, 3, Lieut.-com. Ross, Ascension. Ganges, 84, Capt. B. Reynolds, C.B., 
22d Jan. arrived at Malta, from Vourla. Griffon, 3, Lieut.-com. J. G. D'Ur- 
ban, 8th Dec. left Barbados on a cruize. Hermes, st. v., Lieut.-com. W. J. 
Blount, 6th Jan. left Gibraltar for Malta. Hornet, 6, Lieut.-com. R. B. Miller, 
18th Dec. left Jamaica for Chagres. Hyacinth, 18, Com. W. Warren, see 
Volage. Jupiter, troop ship, Master-com. R. Fulton, 7th Dec. arrived at Cape. 
Kite, st. v., Lieut.-com. G. Snell, 16th Dec. left Barbados for Demerara. 
Melville, 72, Capt. Hon. R. L. Dundas, 10th Nov. left Cape for Ascension. 
Partridge, 10, Lieut.-com. W. Morris, 10th Dec. at Bahia. Phenix, st. v., 
Com. R. S. Robinson, 3lst Dec. arrived at Vourla from Malta. Pilot, 16, 
Com. G. Ramsay, 24th Dec. left Barbados for Texas. Jtacehorse, 18, Com. 
Hon. E. A. Harris, 27th Dec. left Barbados for Para. Hacer, 16, Com. G. 
Byng, 31st Dec. left Jamaica for Carthagena. Jattlesnake, troop ship, Master- 
com. W. Brodie, 11th Dec. arrived at Tenerife from England ; 14th sailed for 
Ceylon. Revenge, 76, Capt. Hon. W. Waldegrave, Sth Feb., Lisbon. Ahada- 
manthus, st. v.. Com. A. Wakefield, 24th Jan. at Malta, from Vourla. JRingdove, 
16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 8th Dec. left Jamaica for Honduras. Jtodney, 92, 
Capt. I]. Parker, C.B., left Vourla for Malta and England; 15th inst. as the 
Rodney's launch was conveying a cargo of water on board, just as she got along- 
side, a sudden heavy swell came on, swamped and sunk her, leaving her cargo, 
Lieut. Wyse, Mr. Kynaston, mate, and the crew on the surface; and, but for 
the expedition in manning the boats to pick them up, the whole must have met 
with a watery grave, for the best swimmer could not possibly have kept a long 
time afloat, from the'severity of the cold, and the heavy sea at the time. Aorer, 
18, Com. ‘T. W. C. Symonds, 24th Dec. lett Jamaica for Bermuda. Samarang, 
26, Capt. W. Broughton, 14th October at Valparaiso. Satellite, 18, Com. J. 
Robb, 28th Nov. at Bermnda, having lost seven officers and men at one period, 
from a severe attack of the yellow fever; and, of 113 officers and men, 83 were 
incapacitated, Capt. Robb being the only officer capable of doing duty ; he was 
shortly after attacked, but is recovering. Seringapatam, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 
27th Nov. arrived at Barbados, from Grenada. Serpent, 16, Com. Hon. R., 
Gore, 30th Dec. left Jamaica for Honduras. Shipjack, 5, Lieut.-com. H. 
Waizht, 16ch Dec. at Port Royal, from Montego Bay. Snake, 16, Com. J. B. 
P. Thay, 17th Dec. arrived at Port Royal, Jamaica. Sparrow, 10, Lieut.-com. 
R. Lowcay, 17th Nov. arrived at Rio, from Falkland Islands. Terror, Com. F. 
R. M. Crozier, 3d November arrived at Teneriffe. TZrinculo, 16, Com. H. E. 
Coflin, 2d Feb. at Cadiz. Vanguard, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, C.B., 22d Jan. 
arrived at Malta, from Vourla. Vestal, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 4th Dec. left 
Barbados for bermuda. J olage, 26, Capt. Smith, Nov. at Canton. Commis- 
sioner Lin having refused to carry a trading treaty,into full and fair effect, Capt. 
Elliott sent the Volage and the Hyacinth to the Bogue, to deliver a chop, de- 
manding an explanation. ‘The reply was an order tv twenty-nine Chinese 
junks to surround and seize our ships. The junks were repeatedly warned off, 
ut, hecoming troublesome, and approaching too close, the Volage and Hya- 
cinth fired on them. Five were sunk or blown up (with each 200 men on 
board.) ‘Lhe rest evincing a disposition to-retire, Captain Elliott ordered the 
firing to cease, or all might have been ee Folcano, st. v , Lieut.-com. 
J. West, Ist Feb. at Gibraltar. Wasp, 16, Com. Hon. D. W. A. Pelham, Ist 
Feb. Gibraltar. Winchester, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 28th Noy. at Bermuda. 
Zebra, 16, Com. R. J. Stopford. 9th Jan. arrived at Malta. 
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TABLE LIV. 


For reducing Chinese Lis to English miles, and English miles to 
Chinese Lis. 





1 Chinese Li == 0°359375225 English miles. 
1 English mile == 2 782606957 Chinese Lis 





¢ &| English | Chinese ‘S| English | Chinese 
& ,,, Miles and n:' Miles, and’ lis, and 
ae -= o,Dec. parts.| Dec. parts. 
ois fx 
] 111°304 28°39] 
2 114°087 28°750 
3 116°869 29°109 
4 119°652 29°469 
5 122°435 29°828 
6 125°217 30°188 
7 128°000 30°547 
8 130°783 3} 30°906 
g 133°651 31°266 
10 136°348 31°625 
11 139°130 31°984 
12 : : 141°913 32°344 
13 , 144°696 32°703 
14 147°478 33°063 
15 150°261 33°422 
16 153°043 33°781 
17 155°826 34°141 
18 158°609 34°500 
19 161°391 34°859 
20 164°174 35°219 
21 : . 166°956 35°578 
22 : : 169°739 35°938 
23 : ; 172°522 §3°906 
24 6 : 175°304 71°875 
25 : ; 178°087 89°844 
26 : : 180°869 107°813 
27 . ; 183°652 | 125°781 
28 : 186°435 _ 143-750 
29 : ; 189°217 161°719 
30 : : : 192°000 - 179-688 
31 : . : 194°782 50] 197°656 
32 : : 197°565 215°625 
33 ° ; 200°348 50; 233-594 
34 ; ; 203°130 251°563 
35 : ; 205°913 269°53) 
36 ' : 208°696 287°500 
37 : ; 211°478 305°469 


38 : ; 214°261 323°438 
39 ; 5 217°043 }1000; 359°375 |2782°607 


BIRTHS, DEATHS. 


Births, 


In Norfolk-street, Strand, the lady of 
F. Ommaney, Esq., of a Daughter. 


FAarcriages, 


On the 18th Feb. John N. Nott, Esq. 
Commander, R.N. to Mary, daughter of 
Sir William Burnett, K.C.H. Physician- 
General of the Navy. 

On the 6th Feb. at St. Paul’s, South- 
sea, R. Pollock, Esq., of the 8th Madras 
Light Cavalry, second son of Sir F. Pol- 
lock, M.P. to Ellen, daughter of Capt. 
Douglas, R.N. Commodore on Jamaica 
station. 

At Tidenham, Gloucester, the Rev. J. 
B. Scadamore Burr,to Jane, daughter of 
Capt. C. Gordon, R.N. of Dennill-hill. 

At Calcutta, on the 31st Oct. H. J. 
Bamber, Esq. son of Capt. Bamber, R.N. 
to Amelia Frances, daughter of J. Kilby, 
of the city of York. 

At Clifton, Capt. W. H. Rogers, 58th 
regiment, to Mrs. Harriet Ranken, the 
daughter of Capt. S. G. Church, R.N. 

Lieut. R. Thomas, R.N. of Ballynakill 
house, near Waterford, to Sarah daugh- 
ter of J. P. Murphy, ot Stratford, Essex 

At Dundalk, on the 20th Jan. Capt. C. 
Paget, R.N. to Caroline daughter of H. 
M’Clintock, Esq., Collector of Customs 


at that port. 
Weaths, 


At Devonport, on the 18th of Feb. re- 
tired Commander.J. H. Priest, R.N. 

At Largo house, Scotland, 6th of Feb, 
aged 86, Gen. J. Durham, upwards of 70 

ears an officer in the British Army, and 
brother of Admiral Sir P. Durham. 

At Plympton, 8th Feb. at an advanced 
age, Rear-Admiral Foster. 

At Rochester, Mr. W. Peche, Purser, 
3797, aged 67 years. 

On board of H.M.S. Vestal, Mr. T. 
H. Herring, second master of that ship. 

On the 9th Nov. at Buenos Ayres, Mr. 
E. Joceline Lay, mate H.M.S. Calliope. 

At Tenterden, Kent, Mrs. Stretton, 
mother of Mr. S. Stretton, Purser of H. 
M.S. Crocodile. 

At his residence, Mount Pearl, near 
St. John, Newfoundland, suddenly Com. 
J. Pearl, K.H. 

On the 25th Dec. at Bermuda, J. Bor- 
lase, Esq. Mate of H.M.S. Serpent. 

On the 12th Feb. at Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, J. Rouse, Esq. late of the 
Admiralty. 

On the 30th December last, on board 
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his flag-ship, the Wellesley, 72 guns, at 
sea, in the vicinity of Bombay. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland, 
K.C.B. Commander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies. 

On the 7th instant, at Brighton, Ad- 
miral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, G.C.B. 
aged 76. 

At his residence, Boldre Hill, near 
Lymington, on the 28th January, Rear- 
Admiral Augustus Brine, eldest son of 
the late Admiral James Brine, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

At his seat Hornby Castle, near Lan- 
caster, Rear-Admiral Sandford Tatham, 
in the 85th year of his age. 

On the 18th January, at Norton, in 
the county of Durham, in the 75th year 
of her age, Mrs. Stapylton, widow of the 
late Henry Stapylton, Esq., and only 
daughter of the late Robert Gregory, 
Esq., Captain R.N. 

At Port Macquarie,New South Wales, 
Captain E. L. Adams, late commander 
E. I. C.’s ship, Kellie Castle. 

On the 26th Jauuary, in John-street, 
Berkely-square, after a very short illness, 
in the 35th year of his age, Henry Paget 
Aldenburgh Bentinck, second surviving 
son of the late Admiral William and of 
Lady Frances Bentinck, now Lady Fran- 
ces Stephens. 

On the 29th Jan., at Mount Crozier, 
Cork, Robert Wesley, Esq., Surgeon, 
R.N., (1780.) 

At Ardpatrick, N.B., Adelaide, daugh- 
ter of Captain Colin Campbell, (a) R.N. 

At Horshan,, lately Captain Ellis,R.N. 

At Priory-road, Wandsworth-road, 
Lieut. John Cameron, R.N., of Inver- 
male, Fort William, aged 67. 

Drowned in Launceston Harbour, 
Australia, by the upseting of a boat, on 
the 9th of September, 1839, Mr. John 
Rands Finlayson, aged 19 years, third 
mate of the Arab, and only son of Lieut. 
Finlayson, R.N. 

At Halifax, N.S.,on the 26th Decem- 
ber, Lieut. Andrew Brown, R.N. 

On the lst November, at the Can- 
donga Mine, in the province of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, A. F. Goodridge, Esq., 
M.D., only son of John Goodridge, Esq., 
R. N. (late Master Attendant at the Cape 
of Good Hope). 

On the 8th February, at Castle Daw- 
son, Ireland, the beloved wife of Lieut. 
John Good Lapenotiere, R.N., aged 25 
years. 

On the 14th February, at Norfolk-ter- 
race, Southsea, Ann, the beloved wife of 
Lieut. James Clark, R.N., aged 40 years. 





F ERRATA.—Page 85, line 19, for ‘‘ researches,” read “ resources.’ —p- 183, line 20, from bottom, 


for ‘‘ Arthnot,”’ read ‘“‘ Arthuret.’’—p. 183, line 1, 3, 8, and 9, for “ 


Howick,’’ read ‘‘ Hawick.’’— 


p. 184, line 2, for ‘‘ Cherick,” read ‘‘ Cheviot.” —p. 184, line 5, for ‘* Halnsh,’’ read ‘‘ Hawick.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From the 21st of January, to the 20th of February, 1810. - 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Roval Observatory. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We aré obliged to Mr. Airy, the Astronomcr-Royal for his important communi- 
cation on chronometers, which will appear in our next. 

‘KE. By all means, such papers are both uscful and interesting. 

Best thanks to Cupt. Miine, R.N. for his letter on Lightning ; the others in an 
early number. 

Will Mr. Bhouw (New York) oblige us, (and excuse this mode of conveying our 
request,) by throwing all the hight he can on the shoal off Trinidad in p. 68 of our 
January numper, 

Mr. R.C. Allan's second letter just received. 

Mr. Gould’s useful communication in our next, if not too late; if so, it shall be 
returned. 

We will insert the letter frosa Aimgsbury House, in our next. 

Mr. Livinestone’s letter is in reserve, as Well as the rest of the College Questiuns, 

and Capt. Marshall's letter. 

J. F. M. on heaving down ships recgived. 

H. J., Cook’s Library, is thanked for his offer, but declined. 


Hunt, Printer, Lower Street, Islington. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Arait 1840. 


MOZAMBIQUE, AND ITS ADJOINING PORTS—VELY AKO, 
KONDUCIA, AND MOKAMBA., 


Tue following hitherto unpublished nautical description of the impor- 
tant Portuguese establishment of Mozambique, and its adjoining ports, 
was drawn up by Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N.,* from observations 
made during his extensive survey of the coasts of Africa and Arabia, in 
the Leven and Barracouta in 1821-26. The description of the coast 
being for the most part completed up to the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, we shall lay it before our readers in future numbers for the bene- 
fit of seamen, trusting that we shall hereafter obtain from the same high 
authority, a similar account of the shores of Madagascar, and the coast 
southward to the Cape, as well as of the western coast in the Atlantic 
Ocean of the vast African continent, which was included in that valu- 
able and laborious contribution to our stores of Hydrography. 


Mozameique, being the most ancient establishment of the Portuguese 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, has long been known as the 
seat of government for all their possessions in East Africa. But up to 
the time of our survey, even the Portuguese inhabitants had no tolerable 
plan of the port of Mozambique itself, and none ,whatever of the ports 
adjoining; and the only plan of the port of Mozambique which could 
be useful to seamen, that we know of, was one by that indefatigable 
navigator, Mr. David Inverarity. 

It had long been imagined, that Mozambique Island and city, was 
the metropolis of an immense colony, extending in unbroken possession, 
and continuous establishments from Cape Corientes at the southern tro- 
pic, at least to Cape Delgado, or in 11°S. But the fact is, that the 
Portuguese can be said to possess no territory with the island of Mozam- 
bique, except the peninsula of Cabacera, and a few detached spots on 


* See p. 264 of our last volume. 
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the northern shores of that peninsular piece of land between its port 
and that of Mokamba, including the outer island of Kintangonya, and 
Tree, St. George, and St. Jago; none of which have any inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, their sovereignty is now here disputed, within perhaps, 
three or four leagues in all directions. Beyond those limits the natives 
are in no wise subject to their government or interference, except when 
caprice may induce a governor to move in force to any point, and he 
is then forgotten as soon as he retires. 

How the natives north of Mozambique are disposed to the Portuguese 
we had no means of knowing, but the evident effect of their vicinity 
has been to remove almost every symptom of population from the sea 
coast, and we have been told that the Portuguese may send native emis- 
saries among them, but dare not trust themselves. 

To the southward of Mokamba, and almost to the north shores of Zam- 
bezi, the natives are absolutely independent of, and decidedly inimical to 
the Portuguese, so that on occasions which require an overland commu- 
nication with their stations on the Rias de Senna or Zambezi, they 
employ natives, for whose fidelity they are obliged to pay high. 

Mozambique is well defended by its fortifications, but might he 
easily starved out by a sea force, which should possess itself of Cabacera, 
and the outer islands, and the ports of Konducia and Mokamba ; so 
. that they are only indebted, for their present tenure of it, to the dread 
of the English by the Arabs; who, were they once relieved from the 
salutary fear of British interference, would soon overwhelm it, and the 
effect would be, as now seen at Zanzibar, Mombas, Patta, &c.: another 
century would scarcely see one stone left on another. 

Mozambique is still the seat of Portuguese government, and has ‘allie 
cations of some considerable wealth. But as a considerable portion of 
the governor’s revenue arises from the export of slaves so is he naturally 
solicitous, only to evade the strict execution of the treaties with Great 
Britain on that subject. Yet none of the slaves are obtained from their 
immediate vicinity, they are all received from the ports between Ibo and 
Zanzibar, on the north; and on the south from Killiman, Inyamkan, 
and Delgado bay ; and the export from all these ports taken together, 
generally amounted to little less than 40,000 or 50,000 annually ; of 
which there passed through Mozambique and Killiman neatly 20, e00 
annually from 1822 to 1826. 

The importance of Mozambique arises solely from its being the seat 
of government, and for that reason the Portuguese force all their com- 
merce into it, as an entré-pot, and general mart: but none of the arti- 
cles found there, are the produce of its immediate territory, except 
indeed a very small quantity of the very best coffee in the world, of 
which there are several specics indigenous, and it is affirmed with 
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much seeming probability, that Arabia derived the berry from Mozam- 
bique. The Columbo root is also a native on all this eastern coast. 

The island on which the city is built has a moderate elevation, per- 
haps from twenty to fifty feet above the sea level, and some parts of the 
town are very well built. The palace is spacious, and has been magni- 
cent, built in the Spanish and Moorish style round an area. 

The substratum of the island is madrepore, which is used both for 
stove and lime in building; and there is generally abundance of water 
in its wells; but the best water is that preserved at the fort from the 
rains. We always found the island and port very healthy, and had 
reason to believe that much of the manifest mortality to Europeans at 
this place arises from the habits imported with them. It is necessary 
for the navigator to bear in mind, that the Table Mountain is in lat. 14° 
41’S., and long. 40° 40’ E., that there is a perpetual current running 
down the coast, and that its greatest velocity is precisely from the 
island of Kintangonya to Cape Bayon or Bajone, and close to the outer 
reefs ; so that during the northern monsoon, ships desirous of entering 
Mozambique, or either of its adjacent ports must make the land well to 
the northward, between Cape Langa and Kintangonya. But the in- 
stant a ship is within the line of the outer reefs, the current will be no 
longer felt, and she will be in the tide-way only ; and it may not be 
amiss to repeat that we always found the current weakest, and some- . 
times hardly perceptible at spring tides, when they of course were 
strongest. : 

Having made the land to the northward of Cape eee in lat. 
14° 51’ S., and long. 40° 51’ 2” E., a ship may coast as close as she 
pleases, and, if bound for Konducia River, she must haul round the 
south point of Kintangonya, steering S.W.b.W. for Cape Konducia, 
which is the eastern cliff and elevated ground of the peninsula of Ca- 
bacera ; and when the two pointlets or little points, (which are the only 
rocks to the westward of Sombrero islet,) bear N.W.b.N., when the 
Table Mountain is open to the westward of them, a ship may steer in 
N.W., and coast the northern shore by the plan published by the 
Admiralty, into such anchorage as she may choose. 

Arab vessels frequently anchor near the fishing stakes on Cabacera, 
to avoid the port dues, and for the same reason the Port Velyako is 
often used, as being in the latter end of the northern monsoon, better 
secured from the tornadoes, which blow strongest from the north-west. 

In entering Konducia bay from the southward, with a commanding 
wind to stem the current, round Tree islet as close as convenient, and 
steer N.W.b.N. for the Table Mountain, just open of the pointlets, and 
when Cape Konducia bears S.W. steer N.W. or N.W.b.W., and after- 
-wards ny the plan, the lead, and the eye as convenient. — 

2¥2 
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The S.W. extreme of the bar point of Konducia river is in lat. 14° 
53’ S., and 40° 40’ 3” E. 

The bay of Konducia is the estuary of the river so named, which 
has its source in the Table Mountain. The river is almost barred 
across at its mouth, in the head of the bay, by bar point which isa dry 
narrow spit of sand, with some wood or shrubs on it; its direction is 
W.S.W. opposed to the general trend of the river stream leaving a 
passage between it and the southern shore near the isthmus of Caba- 
cera, or Empassa, of about a quarter of a mile, or three cables length 
with very deep water, having ten fathoms in the narrows. The bar, 
flats extend about two miles into the bay, leaving a tortuous channel 
between them, in no part of which is there less than four fathoms at 
low water. A bare inspection of the plan will furnish the best direc- 
tions, if required, to enter it, which by strangers should always be by 
boats sounding ahead. The N.E. extreme of Cape Konducia is in lat. 
14° 55' 2" S., and long. 40° 46' 5" E. . 

Within the bar there is a beautiful small port, with no less than 
four fathoms in it; it is upwards of a mile long in the stream of the 
river, and more than half as broad within the bar point; it is navi- 
gable for boats almost to the foot of the Table. The Portuguese 
have not 2 single establishment on the eastern side of the stream, nor 
on the western (as it is believed,) so much as a league above the 
‘bar. 

Coasters and small Arab vessels, use this bay of Konducia, for the 
double purpose of evading the port dues for Mozambique, and for smug- 
gling a traffic in negroes, by the connivance of the Portuguese anthori- 
ties, who pretend that their authority does not extend to vessels in 
Konducia bay, or Port Velyako; and, therefore, they are not respon- 
sible for their breach of national] faith on the subject of the slave trade, 
as pledged in their treaties with Great Britain. 

These vessels generally anchor near the fishing stakes to the west- 
ward of Arab island, where the isthmus of Empassa is a little more 
than half a mile wide, and negroes are both imported and exported by 
that route, of which traffic no trace can be found in any of the public 
-records of Mozambique. Thus the crown of Portugal loses its dues; 
but the governor and his subordinates are enriched by the price of 
‘compromise. 

. On the north and east the shores of Cabacera all the way from the 
bar of Konducia to Cape Cabacera, are covered by a coral flat, scarcely 
any where less than a mile off shore, and in some parts more, parti- 
cularly between Arab island and Cape Konducia, as shewn by the 
plan. 


Cape Konducia is the north-east extremity of the peninsula of Caba- 
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cera, the shore of which is a little elevated, and bounded by cliffs, the 
only part that is so, except the south point of Cape Cabacera. 

About half a mile N.E. of Cape Konducia, the reefs form a small 
bight, and extend thence straight to the north end of Tree island, and so 
far as that, all the way from the bar of Konducia, it shoals so gradu- 
ally, that the lead will be a sure guide for approaching it, whether to 
coast or to beat. 

Tree island, or Ilha de Pau is the northern and largest of three islets 
that stand on a sand bank generally dry, but, sometimes covered. This 
bank is two miles long, and its direction N.JE. by S.'W.; they are 
half a league and more north-easterly of Cape Cabacera, and the outer 
reefs which are in part a-wash at low water, pass about half a mile to 
the eastward of Pau bank, ending half a league to the southward of the 
southern and smallest Pau islet; there it forms the northern boundary of 
the northern channel into the bay and port of Mozambique, which 
channel is about a mile and quarter wide between it and the northern 
reefs of Goa, or St. George island, due south of it: the said Pau reef 
south head, which is also due east about a league from fort St. Sebas- 
tian of Mozambique. 

St. George, or Goa island is about half a mile in diameter, and is a 
flat coral island bound by rocks, except in one point on its N.W. It 
has a few shrubs on it. 

St. Jago, or Senna island, is about the same size and quite similar in 
character, it is two miles nearly S.S.W. from Goa, leaving the southern 
channel into Mozambique bay and port between them about one mile 
and a quarter wide. 

St. Jago is about four miles S.S.E. from the fort of St. Sebastian, 
and forms the southern corner of the great coral flats of Mozambique, 
whilst this last named island forms their northern limits ; these flats have 
generally, at low water, spring tides, as much as nine feet water, over 
them, and they cover the shore of the main all the way from point 
Kisumbo to Cape Sunkool, enclosing the Sunkool sand flats, which 
cover only at high water common tides. This south channel was always 
in old charts, marked as being blocked by reefs connecting the two 
islands, and was generally believed impassable by ships of burden. The 
Leven used it frequently. 

Mozambique island lies nearly N.E. and S.W.; it is a mile and 
three quarters long, and not half a mile wide. It is covered by build- 
ings of the city and forts; the barbour is within it on its N.W.; and 
the outer bay between it and St. George island. The S.W. battery 
of Mozambique island is in lat. 15° 02' S., and long. 40° 58' E. The 
great fort St. Sebastian is on the N.F. extremity of the island; it is a 
fine piece of old masonry, and commands hoth the bay and harbour, as 
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well as the only pass between them for ships, and which is not four 
cables lengths wide in its narrowest part, between the fort and the 
Harpshell sands of Cabacera. 

These sands cover the entire south shore of Cabacera, and like those 
of Sunkool are covered with the last quarter flood. 

In the outer bay of Mozambique, there are three coral knolls, (see 
plan,) the two southern of which have never less than. three fathoms, 
and are in the fair way of the south channel; and the northern one 
two and three quarters in one spot. It is small, and lies in the fair 
way of the north channel, reducing the channel between it, and the 
rucky flat between the south end of Pau reefs, and the sands south of 
Cape Cabacera, to half a mile wide. 

Within the harbour, the Leven banks may be said to be the only 
obstacles to free navigation, and these are not three cables length off the 
N.W. end of island; between them and the shore of Mozambique 
island is the best and most commodious anchorage. The outer reefs 
are always sufficiently visible by day. 

To enter by the north channel between Pau reefs and Cabacera on 
the north, and St. George island on the south, observe :— 

The reefs are always sufficiently manifest on the outside; but the 
rocky flat and the northern coral knoll are in the way of large ships: 
bring the north extreme of Mozambique island and fort N.W., or the 
Pau mountain over the white buildings on point Mapéte nearly on that 
bearing ; this will lead clear in through the narrows; and when point 
Kisumbo and its village, are open to the northward of the fort, a ship 
may haul close round the foot of the fort, and choose her anchorage. 

To avoid the south point of the Harpshell, or Cabacera sands in 
entering, the Pau mountain may be kept on, or but little open to the 
northward of the fort until Tree island be quite shut in with Cape Ca- 
bacera, when the Pau may be brought on with the white buildings of 
Mapéte, or midway between the said extreme point, and its brow N W. 
as before directed. 

To avoid the spit, which projects a quarter of a mile east of the north 
bastion of the fort, a ship must not shut in the S.W. battery with the 
magazine point, or eastern shore of Mozambique, or must not shut in 
the eastern shores of Cape Cabacera, until the cliffy shores of Lomboo, 
or the village so nained, be seen clear of the north bastion, and must 
not haul in for the fort, until Kisumbo village and point are seen 
about W.b.N.: at low water this spit is clearly visible, and often 
dry; but at high water, it is not so, and is dangerous. 

If a ship enter by the south channel, and fear the knolls, she had 
better send boats: to lead her through them, than trust the eee who 
are not only ignorant but wicked. 
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About two miles above the island of Mozambique the harbour 
branches off into three creeks, the eastern one, called Meshureel, abuts 
the isthmus of Empassa within half a mile of the south shore of Kon- 
ducia, and there is a road of communication for the convenience of 
traders lying in Konducia, which has been spoken of. 

On the eastern side of Meshureel creek, the governors used formerly 
to kecp some well laid out gardens, and were used to retire there for 
relaxation, but neither the residence nor gardens were in our time in 
sufficient keeping to induce visits for pleasure. We did, however, 
accompany the governor on one occasion, and found the garden a 
wilderness, and the residence equally neglected. 

The western creek opens into two, Kolombo and Lomboo. The 
former appears to have been named from the root, which we call 
Columbo root, which is on all this coast in great plenty, the Arabs call 
it Kalemh, or Kalomba, which was neglected to be mentioned, when 
speaking of the produce of Mozambique. 

The shores of all these creeks are lined with mangrove, and woe to 
the European who takes leave to sleep within their baleful influence. 

The shores everywhere teein with the most rare and beautiful sea- 
shells, and the Harp is fished at Cabacera every retiring tide for food. 
For choice shells, indeed, there is no part of the coasts we visited, 
where they are not abundant; and a profitable voyage might be made 
by a scientific person, in a small vessel, in making collections on these 
now, unfrequented shores. 

The southwest point of Mozambique bay is Cape Sunkool, which is in 
lat. 15° 4' S. and long. 40° 44' E. There are a few huts on it: 
all the land between it and Kalomba and Mokamba is low, and at this 
Cape the Mozambique coral flats terminate. Small vessels may at most 
times navigate these flats, but the sea generally breaks very heavily on 
their southern coast between Sunkool and St. Jago, and a large English 
ship was lost here in 1823, apparently by design, the calculated profits 
of the voyage having been previously insured, and the utter useless- 
ness of all former charts furnishing good excuse for wilful.ignorance. 

Before the description of Mokamba is undertaken, it may be well to 
remark, that there are good soundings and anchorage in reasonable 
depths, at convenient distances from every part of the reefs southward 
of Tree island; and that in the northern monsoon, if a ship comes in 
on the land too late in the day to enter either of the ports; she had 
better anchor outside for a convenient time; for no ship can beat 
against the current near the shore, and if becalmed she will inevitably 
be swept past them, as very frequently happens; in this case, if a ship 
cannot, at least, fetch in under the lee of the coral flats, where she 
would be sheltered from the strength of the current, she has no alterna- 
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tive but to stand out to sea again for fifteen or twenty leagues, anJ may 
lose a week in regaining the port. 

Between Capes Sunkool and Bayon, (which lie nearly in the same 
meridian, and three leagues asunder), is the great bay of Mokamba, iu 
the bottom of which is the fine port of that name. 

Mudge reef lies much in the fair way of the entrance, and is N.b.W. 
1 W., about seven miles from Cape Bayon, and five miles from the 
eastern point of Cape Sunkool, and nearly W.S.W. three leagues from 
St. Jago. 

The shore all the way between Mudge reef and Capes Mudge and 
Bayon, is very foul and shallow to appearance, but we did not examine 
it, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the port. 

To the northward of Mudge reefs, the fair channel into Port Mo- 
kamba, is two miles wide, with no known danger. The Sunkool shore 
which is the northern boundary of the bay, is a clean sandy beach from 
the low swampy shore of the southern projection of Cape Sunkool 
itself. 

Cape Mudge is upwards of half a league S.W.b.W. (true,) from the 
reef head, and W.3N. from Cape Mudge, half a league is Cape Mo- 
kamba, leaving a channel perfectly clear between them; half a league 
S. 50° W. from Cape Mudge on the same shore is point William, which 
is foul, it leaves the channel between it and Cape Mokamba, nearly 
north of it also half a league wide, these three points thus forming an 
isosules triangle, are low but well marked. 

Westward of Cape Mokamba and Point William, Port Mokamha 
opens out into a spacious basin, a league and half in diameter; and in 
the head of the port two leagues from the entrance is the river Tomonya, 
with good depths for small craft. 

To enter Mokamba keep the Sunkool shore on board, or bring Mo- 
kamba peak to bear W.b.N., and steer for it until Point William is 
brought mid-channel between Capes Mudge and Mokamba about S.W. 
1W., it may then be steered for until midway between the three points, 
then steer W.b.N.4N. until fairly within the bay, and choose a berth 
by the plan. 

This bay has always been entirely neglected by the Portuguese until 
1824, when an enterprising Brazilian, Senhor Alvarez, established a 
whale fishery init. It is said these fish frequent it in the calving 
season, (July to September,) in great abundance. 

The peak of Mokamba on the north shore is nearly half a league 


within Cape Mokamba, and is perhaps 2000 feet high, we understood . 


it to have some hot springs at its base, but we did not look for them. 
It is said also to have been a volcano, and the Portuguese say it is not 
yet extinct. 
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This account of Mozambique may be concluded witha tradition, that 
whenever there is an eruption of the volcano on Mayotta of the Comoro 
isles, there are earthquakes felt at Mozambique, and in January 1923, 
we felt several severe shocks for two successive days even in the ship at 
anchor in the harbour, these places, however, are ninety leagues 
asunder. 

It is high water on all this coast from Cape Monyany to Cape 
Bayon, near 4 p.m. on the days of full and change; the highest tides 
are generally four or five tides after rise in springs, from 11 to 14 feet, 
in neaps from 2 to 7 feet. 


ON ORDINARY ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES, AND ON THE OB- 
SERVED EFFECT OF LIGHTNING ON SHIPPING ; 
Being a further investigation of Mr. Sturgeon’s ‘Memoir on Marine Lightning 
Conductors ;" by Mr. Snow Harris, F.R.S., §c. 


(Continued from p. 370.) 


Genera Principles.—1. There is an invisible agency in the material 
world, intimately associated with common matter termed electricity. 

2. Lightning, thunder, and a variety of analagous phenomena of a 
minor kind, artificially produced, result from discharges of this agency 
between bodies differently affected by it. 

3. In every case of electrical discharge there are two sources of 
action; one existing on some substance eager to throw off redundant 
electricity, being according to Dr. Franklin, overcharged with it; the 
other existing in some other supposed substance, eager to receive electri- 
city, being according to the same philosopher, deficient of it, or under- 
charged. 

4. Two opposed bodies thus affected have a sort of exclusive action on 
each other, either directly through any intervening substance, whether a 
conductor of the electrical principle or not, or otherwise indirectly, through 
any lateral circuit. Thus, two metallic surfaces, A B, Fig. 1, pasted 
on the opposite sides of a square of glass, C D, have, when the square 
is said to be charged, an exclusive action on each other, either through 
the intervening glass, or otherwise through any conductor, m o n, con- 
necting them. 

5. We have only to suppose these planes placed further apart as in 
Fig. 2, to have a discharging conductor, m n, of greater or less extent 
between them, to be greatly increased in size—to be separated by air 
instead of glass, and to consist of free vapour, or water, and we have a 
pretty faithful representation of the conditions under which a discharge 
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of lightning takes place; when passing partly through the air, and 
partly through a discharging conductor, m m, or any other body placed 
on the plane, B.* 

6. Any continuous metallic rod or other body, m n, Fig. 2, connected 
with the lower plane, must be considered merely as a passive way of 
access for the charge so far as it goes, the electrical agency being ob- 
served to seize upon substances best adapted, and in a position to facili- 
tate its progress, or otherwise to fall with destructive effect upon such as 
resist it. It is easy to perceive here, that the presence of such a conduct- 
ing rod, mn, Fig. 2, or other conducting body, has nothing whatever to do 
with the great natural action, set up between the planes, A, B, it being 
merely a point in one of them. The original accumulation of electricity 
and subsequent discharge, would necessarily go on, whether such a rod 
were present or not, as is completely shewn by experience. When present 
its operation is confined to the transmission, so far as it extends, of that 
portion of the charge which happens to fall on it; and, since it is quite 
impossible to avoid the presence of conducting bodies in the construc- 
tion of ships, it is the more important to understand clearly in what 
way damage by lightning occurs to the general mass and how it may 
be best avoided. 

7. Now, when discharges of lightning fall on a ship in the way above 
stated, as being a heterogeneous mass, fortuitously placed between the 
charged surfaces, A B, Fig. 3, the course of the discharge is always de- 


* The thickness of the intervening stratum, and the consequent amount of free 
electricity in the clouds, has led Profesor Henry to question, in some measure, the 
perfect analogy of a discharge of lightning, with that of a Leyden jar; but, I think 
upon mature consideration, this will be found in no way subversive of the general 
principle. Thus, whether electricity be accumulated on thick glass or on thin, the 
result is the same; it is merely the intensity as indicated by an electrometer which 
changes. Now the term “ free electricity,” applies only to the greater or lesser in- 
fluence of the opposed coating, in respect of other bodies. 

In the case of the opposed surfaces of the clouds and earth, all the charge is ne- 
cessarily free electricity, since there exists no other point upon which it can tend to 
discharge. In the same way, the electricity of the jar, when the coatings are very 
near, is necessarily redundant, or free electricity, in respect of the action between 
the coatings ; although latent in respect of other bodies. Hence, with a moderate accu- 
mulation, the electricity exhibits but a small intensity, if any. The only difference at 
the time of the discharge is, in the position of the discharging circuit, which, in the 
case of the clouds and sea, is directly in the interval of separation ; and as we find 
the principle of induction always active between them in cases of lightning: the 
thickness of the stratum has evidently no influence on the conditions of the accu- 
mulation, especially when we consider the great extent of the opposed surfaces in 
respect of it, which may possibly be 20,000, or more, square acres. Dr. Faraday 


has shown, that no distance can be assigned probably, through which electrical induc- 
ion does not take place. 
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termined through a certain line, or lines; which, upon the whole, 
resist its progress. The interposed air between the ship and the 
clouds first-gives way in some particular point, probably the weakest, 
suppose at A, Fig. 3, the electrical agency, then meeting with con- 
tinued resistance from the non-conducting particles of air, becomes fre- 
quently turned into a tortuous course. Suppose it arrives in this way 
at some point, m, in the vicinity of a ship at K. The question whe- 
ther it would strike upon the mast at y, would be determined by the 
resistance in the direction, m y k, as compared with that in any other 
direction, m B, whether, in fact, it would be easier to break down the 
remaining air, in the direction m B, or otherwise the air in a straight 
or tortuous direction, m K, supposing the ship’s mast to facilitate the 
progress in that direction. 

8. Let the charge, however, strike in the direction my, and to fall ou 
the mast; then in proceeding to its destination, viz. the plane of the sea 
B, its course is still determined by the same general principle: hence 
it seizes upon all those bodies which can best assist its progress, and 
which at the same time happen to be placed in certain relative positions, 
and upon no others ; falling with destructive effect upon intervening bad 
conductors; and exhibiting in non-conducting intervals all the effects 
of an irresistible expansive force. If we examine carefully the course of 
discharges of lightning on ships, in some hundred instances in which 
damage has ensued, we shall find this effect invariable. The damage 
has always occurred where good conductors cease to be continued; and 
the destructive consequences most apparent, are those usually produced 
by expansion. The calorific effects, except as depending on this cause, 
are really inoonsiderable. There are comparatively fee instances in 
which metallic bodies have been at all fused, and no instance in which 
a bolt or chain of any great extent has been even much heated. 

9. A few illustrations of this principle may not be here out of place. 

Exp. 1.—Let some detached pieces of leaf gold be laid on paper, as 
represented in Fig. 4. Pass a discharge from A to B, sufficiently power- 
ful to disperse the gold, and so exhibit by the dark portions the track 
of the explosion. The result will be similar to that represented in 
Fig. 5, by which we perceive the course of discharge has been 
in the dotted ling abdefghil, being the least resisting line; 
and it is particularly worthy of remark, that not only are the pieces, c 
k untouched, being from their position of no use in facilitating the 
progress of the discharge, but even portions of those pieces which have. 
zo operated, are left perfect, as in the transverse piece, i, and portions of 
a b d e f,—+o little is there any tendency to a lateral discharge, even 
up to the point of dispersion of the metallic circuit in which the charge 
has proceeded: indeed, so completely is the effect confined to the line. 
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of least resistance, that percussion powder may be placed with impunity 
in the interval—between the portions, i k. 

Now the separated pieces of leaf gold, thus disposed, may be taken to 
represent detached conducting masses fortuitously placed along the mast 
and hull of a sbip. 

Exp. 2. Let a continuous line be passed through the separated 
pieces of gold and a shock of electricity be discharged over the whole as 
in the preceding case, the effect will be as represented in Fig. 6, the 
discharge will be confined to the line of least resistance; and we may 
perceive in this as in the former case, that those pieces or parts of 
pieces out of the track of the discharge, are not affected. Thus, a part 
only of the piece g is destroyed, also of the piece i, whilst other pieces, 
b def, which, in the former case were blackened by the discharge 
when the continuous line was not present, are here tntouched. 

Exp. 3. If the continuous line, A B, Figs. 7 and 8, be assisted by 
other short collateral branches, as d f,d e, having one common connection, 
then a discharge, which would destroy the whole line, A B, will divide 
upon these auxiliary lines, and the part, d B, will either escape, or the 
whole will suffer together. 

Exp. 4. Pass a discharge over astrip of gold leaf as A, Fig. 2; every 
part of it, as indicated by the last experiment, will participate in the 
shock ; and, if it be of uniform density and thickness, it will be every 
where equally affected, so that one portion will not be destroyed with- 
out the whole. This result will be readily distinguished from that 
represented at g and i, Fig. 6, where the pieces lie across the track of 
the discharge. The diagrams here referred to are copied from the 
actual effects of the electrical discharge in the way above amentioned. 

10. These experiments are instructive; they evidently prove, that an 
electrical explosion will not leave a good conductor, constituting an 
efficient line of action, to fall upon bodies out of that line. Mr. Stur- 
geon’s assertion, that a conductor on a ship’s mast would operate on the. 
magazine, is therefore quite unwarranted. Besides, we have many 
instances of the masts having been shivered by lightning into the step, 
whilst acting as partial conductors, without any ill consequences, as 
happened in the Mignonne in the West Indies; the Thetis at Rio; 
the London, Gibraltar, and several others. Instead, therefore, of a 
conductor on the mast being dangerous, it is absolutely requisite, as a 
source of safety to.the ship, by confining the discharge to a given line, 
and leading it to the sea. 

11. It was from a careful examination of these'effects,.and from experi- 
mental facts similar to those just stated, that I was led to suggest the 
propriety of fixing continuous conductors of lightning of great capacity 
on the masts of ships, linking them by efficient connection, together 
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with the principal detached metallic bodies in the hull, into one general 
system, and finally connecting the whole with the sea.. As these 'con- 
ductors have been more than once described in the Nautical Magazine, 
it is unnecessary to make further mention ofthem. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to some illustrations on the great scale of Nature, of the general law 
of electrical discharges above exemplified experimentally. 


12. It is well known that in December, 1838, the Rodney of 90 
guns, one of the finest ships in the Mediterranean, not having a light- 
ning conductor, was struck by lightning, and severely damaged. The 
attendant phenomena, were such as have always occurred, in similar 
cases, e.g. The electrical discharge in forcing its way between the sea 
and clouds, over resisting intervals, and between discontinuous metallic 
masses, was productive of a violent expansive effect in these intervals, 
causing at the same time a considerable evolution of heat. 


The course of the discharge was a very simple affair, being by this 
well-established law of electrical action in the line or lines of least 
resistance, from the highest point to the sea: thus the course of the 
discharge was along the mast and rigging, upon the general mass of 
the hull and sea, as indicated by the waving black 
line in the annexed diagram. The vane spindle, 
&c. at a, upon which the accummulation was first 
concentrated, was of course severely dealt with. 
From this being assisted, probably, by the moisture 
on the surface of the wood, it glanced over the royal 
pole to the head of the top-gallant mast at 5, where it 
found intermediate metallic assistance in the copper 
funnel for the top-gallant rigging ; from this, the 
resistance in the direction of the wood, appears to 
have been less than that on its surface, probably 
from the long interval of air, between the funnel 
and conducting bodies about the cap below at c. 
The mast was therefore split open so far as the cap, 
there again it was enabled to strike over the sur- 
face of the mast, upon the metals about the parrall- 
of the topsail yard at d, where the accumulation became again concen- 
trated, producing a powerful expansive and heating effect so far as the 
lower cap at e; and thus it passed on, persaltum, from one metallic mass 
to another, over the lower mast M, until within a striking distance of 
the sea and hull at S, it distributed itself freely in several directions. 
In this course, we should naturally expect, it sought assistance from all 
the conducting matter it could seize on—such as the wet ropes, the 
copper funnel for the top-gallant rigging at b; the iron work and 
other bodies about the topmast cap, &c.; as also the men in the top- 
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gallant crosstrees atc. The charge evidently divided upon them in 
proportion to the assistance each could afford, as a small auxiliary cir- 
cuit, as in Exp. 3,—The men nearest the mast would be necessarily in 
the more direct course of the discharge, the others would be more or 
less so, according to their respective positions. That these poor fellows 
who were killed, suffered in this way, as being conductors to part of the 
charge, is evident from the appearance of the bodies. Mr. Sturgeon 
calls especial attention to the circumstance of the men being thrown in 
opposite directions, and thinks it remarkable; but how could it be 
otherwise, the intervening air, being caused to expand violently from a 
central point ; would necessarily operate as a central force ; surely there 
is nothing new in this. About the parrall of the topsail yard at e, we 
should expect again powerful effects, for here again the charge became 
concentrated; and set the sail, &c. on fire. This is still quite in 
accordance with known laws of electrical action. Thus we find the 
points of ingress and egress of an artificial charge, when caused to 
fall on a slip of gold leaf or other matter, are always those in which 
the most powerful effect ensues; and when we desire to fire inflamable 
matter by electricity, we place it directly between detached metallic 
points. 

The circumstance of the lightning striking over portions of the 
wet mast without damage, is also precisely the same effect as observed 
in artificial electrical discharges. Thus a very slight film of moisture, 
will] allow a jar intensely charged, to discharge a luminous ball over a 
long strip of glass: an experiment, not only beautiful, but instructive. 
Thus also, Dr. Franklin found, he could destroy a dry rat by an elec- 
trical shock, when he failed to hurt a wet one. If we continue to 
follow the discharge, we find similar expansive and destructive effects, 
such as the bursting of the hoops on the mast, &c. which will sometimes 
occur, and sometimes not. 

There is really nothing in all this to call for especial remark, as 
imagined by Mr. Sturgeon, except we may observe, as shewn by the 
experiments already described, that if a good capacious conductor had 
been incorporated with the mast froia the truck to the metallic masses 
in the hull, and to the sea, then these expansive and destructive effects 
could not possibly have occurred; since the interrupted circuit would 
have been avoided, and the electrical action would have vanished, or 
nearly so, at the mast head, for it would no longer have been obliged to 
force its way in a dense and explosive form to the hull and sea. Of 
this we have the most complete evidence from experience, particularly 
in the cases of the ships struck by lightning having such conductors as 
those just alluded to, and which are curiously enough quoted by Mr. 
Sturgeon, as evidence to the contrary. It seems a strange way of dis- 
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proving a fact, to quote those who having been eye-witnesses, insist upon 
its truth.* That the electric matter finally distributed itself upon the hull 
as well as on the sea, is evident from the circumstance of the casing of 
Hearle’s pump at ¢, which led through the side under water being shivered 
from the vivid electrical sparks below, and from the usual smell of 
sulphur in the well at », and from the appearance of smoke on the 
orlop deck. The interrupted circuit, therefore, to be traced here, is, 
Jerst, from the vane spindles, a, to the copper funnel of top-gallant rig- 
ging, 5; second, from this to the conducting bodies at the heel of top- 
mast at c; third, from thence to the metallic masses about the parrall 
of topsail yard at d; fourth, between this and the metallic bodies about 
head of lower mast, at e; fifth, from this over the detached metallic 
bodies on lower mast, M; finally, from lower mast to the hull and sea 
over the directions, sn sta sp. The effect of this shock of lightning, 
appears to have been somewhat palliated by heavy rain. 

Although Mr. Sturgeon has gone far out of his way to twist these 
phenomena into an accordance with his theoretical views, and sets 
them up as being of an extraordinary kind, they are nevertheless of a 
very elementary character, and are merely illustrative of a few evident 
laws of electrical action. 


(To be Continued. ) 

(The reader is requested to notice the following crrata in the preceding part of this communica- 
tion, given in our last number, p. 166.—Page 167, 18th line from the top for ‘‘ electrified agency,”” 
read ‘‘ electrical agency.’’—p. 168, 2nd line from top for ‘‘run’’ read ‘‘rim.’’—p. 169, 22d line 
from the top for “‘ conductor” read ‘‘ conductors :”? 24th line from the top for “ treble” read 
** evident.’’} 


MAGNETISM OF CHRONOMETERS, 


Mr. Epiror.—The subject of the Magnetism of Chronometers has occa- 
sionally engaged your attention. Perhaps, you may take some interest 
in the following account of a rate of a chronometer, subject, in a greater 
degree than any other which I have examined, to the influence of 
magnetism ; and of the process by which this fault has been nearly 
corrected. 3 
In the month of September last, the chronometer Brockbanks, 425, 
‘the property of the government, was returned tothe Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, by Messrs. Brockbanks and Co. with a statement that the 
chronometer appeared sensible to magnetic action, as its rate was dis- 
tinctly altered when the chronometer was placed near to an iron door. 
It appeared desirable to institute an accurate examination into the effect 
of terrestrial magnetism upon its rate; and for this purpose the follow- 
ing process was used. The chronometer was compared every day with 
a clock whose error was accurately known from transit observations, 
* See Lieut. Sullivan’s better in Nautical Magazine for December 1839. 
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(in the usual chronometer system of the Royal Observatory,) and after 
each comparison it was turned 90° in azimuth, always in the same 
direction as the motion of the hands ofa watch. The smallest acquaint- 
ance with the theory of the action of magnetic forces upon the balance 
or balance-spring, will convince any one that observations made with 
any part of the chronometer in the four cardinal positions, will exhibit 
the effects of magnetism, as completely as if it had been turned succes- 
sively to every point of the compass ; and, indeed, that they will enable 
us to predict accurately the rate which the chronometer will have when 
turned in any other position. And, as the cycle of observations em- 
braces only four days, (or five days, when, as usually happens, on Sun- 
days, a day’s comparison, and one turn of 90° are omitted,) the compa- 
rison of rates will scarcely be affected by these gradual changes of rate 
to which all chronometers are liable. The position of the figures XII, 
on the chronometer face, with reference to the Astrunomical meridian, 
was registered after each change of position. 

For the detail of rates thus observed, I beg to refer to the tables at 
the termination of this paper, remarking only, that they prove the, 
chronometer to be, generally, a good one. The following abstract (con- 
taining the means of the rates in the different positions of the chrono-- 
meter) will shew the amount of the influence of terrestrial magnetism : 


Mean daily rate, figure XII. North —4-64s. 


Ditto East —8-70s. 
Ditto South —9°61s8. 
Ditto West —95°71s. 


The mean daily rate with figure XII, in any azimuth A, measured 
from the north towards the east, south, and west, would, therefore, have 
been 


— 716s. + 2°48s. & cos A — 1°50s. X sin A. 


The smallest losing rate would be —4-26s., when the figure XII was 
N. 31° W.; and the greatest losing rate would be —10-06s., when the 
figure XII was S. 31° E.; the greatest difference of rates, depending 
on the position of the chronometer being 5-80s.* 

The amount of magnetic influence being thus determined, it then 
became necessary to consider how this influence might be reduced or 
annihilated. There appear to be but two principles upon which this 
can be done. 


* These numbers are thus obtained, 7°16 is the mean of the rates in the four 


positions ; 2°48 is half the difference of the N. and S. rates, 1°50 is half the differ- 
ence of the E, and W. rates ; 5°80 = 2 v (2487 4+. 750"): and tan 31° = ae nearly. 
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- Oné is, to destroy the internal seusitiveness of the chronometer to 
external magnetic action. This is the only way by which the possibi- 
lity of magnetic disturbance under all circumstances can be radi- 
cally destroyed. I see no practical method of effecting this but 
by the expensive process of removing the balance and balance-spring, 
and substituting new ones. It is, however, much to be desired that 
some person conversant with practical operations of magnetism should 
endeavour to make practicable the destruction of permanent magnetism 
in the balance and springs of chronometers, as mounted in the instru- 
ments. | 

The other principle is, to neutralize the terrestrial magnetism by 
introducing another antagonist magnetic force. This may be done with 
great facility, by reference to the following consideration. 

The earth, so far as its action on magnetic substances, at any one 
place is concerned, may ke considered as a huge magnet, having its 
marked end towards the south. This will be evident, if we remember 
that the opposite poles of different magnets attract each other; and, 
therefore, as the marked end of a magnet is attracted to the north, the 
uomarked end of the great terrestrial magnet which attracts it must be 
on the north side, and its marked end on the south side. 

If, therefore, a magnet be suspended freely, as the needle of a com- 
mon compass, it will assume a position in which its poles are opposed 
to the poles of the terrestrial magnet. 

Consequently, the compass-needle, and the terrestrial magnet act in 
opposite ways upon any other body subject to their magnetic influence ; 
or, the effect of the compass needle will tend to neutralize, or to reverse 
the effect of terrestrial magnetism. 

And, therefore, by proper adjustment of the distance, the magnetic 
action of the compass-needle upon any other body may be made to cor- 
rect the magnetic action of the earth on the same body. 

The practical construction which this suggests is extremely simple. 
The action of terrestrial magnetism upon a magnetic chronometer may be 
anathilated by placing the chronometer upon the top of a compass box, 
whose needle is perfectly free, provided that its elevation above the com- 
pass be properly adjusted. 

It is easy to make a trial of the principle of this correction, thus: 
place a small compass upon the glass cover of a large compass, and the 
marked end of the small one will point to the S. Elevate it to a great 
distance above the large one, and its marked end will point to the N. 
Raise it gradually from the glass, blocking it up with pieces of wood, 
copper coin, pasteboard, &c.; and a position will at last be obtained in 
which the neédle of the small compass will rest in any direction. 
This is the elevation at which the magnetic part of the chronometer 
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ought to be placed in order that the effect of terrestrial magnetism may 
be entirely corrected. 

. Exactly in the method which I have described, I proceeded to 
correct Brockbanks, 425. Having assertained the elevation at 
which a Kater’s compass neutralized the terrestrial magnetism, and 
having measured the distance of the chronometer-balance (in 
which I supposed the magnetic part to be situate) above the base 
of the chronometer case, I constructed a wooden box or dish, with 
ledges for the support of the chronometer box, and with a central hol- 
low or well for the compass, and I so adjusted the elevation of the com- 
pass, that the balance of the chronometer might be (as nearly as I could 
arrange,) at the same elevation as the needle of the small compass had 
been when its directive power was destroyed. The chronometer was 
then rated as before, being turned 90° after every comparison ; the 
following are the means of the rates :— 


Mean daily rate, figure XII. North —6:90s. 


Ditto East —8°10 one day only 
Ditto South —8°17 
Ditto West, —6°75 


The discordance in different positions was thus greatly reduced, but 
the residual part was of the same kind as the original discordance. It 
appeared, therefore, that the action of the compass was too weak, or 
that it was too far depressed below the chronometer. It was, therefore, 
raised a quarter of an inch, and the chronometer was again rated. 
The following are the means of the rates :— 


Mean daily rate, figure XII. North —7-96s. 


Ditto East —9°20 
Ditto South —9°54 
Ditto West —8°41 


As the remaining error was still of the same kind, the compass was 
again raised a quarter of an inch, and the results were as follows :— 


Mean daily rate, figure XII.” North —9-24s. 


Ditto East —9°41 
Ditto South —9-75 
Ditto West —10°03 


It now appears that the chronometer is over-corrected ; but so little, 
that it may be considered for all practical purposes, as free from mag- 
netism. The small irregularity which remains does not follow the 
same law as that of the original magnetic disturbance, which I ascribe 
to the following cause: Upon taking the chronometer from its wooden 
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ledges, I usually found that the compass was left in the state of vibra- 
tion through a small arc. I infer from this, that the steel work of the 
chronometer had deranged its position, and therefore, it could not 
exactly correct the terrestrial magnetism. This circumstance points out 
the advantage of using, in similar cases, a powerful compass, which will 
bear to be removed to a considerable distance from the chronometer. 

I am somewhat surprised at the necessity, which in this instance has 
become quite certain, of bringing the compass nearer to the balance than 
was necessary for destroying the directive power of the small trial 
compass, The uncertainty of measures cannot amount to half an inch; 
the only probable explanation seems to be, that the part most susceptible 
to magnetic action was not the balance, but the balance-spring. 

I beg, therefore, to suggest the following, as rules to be adopted — 
whenever there is reason to think that a chronometer is disturbed by 
magnetic action; and I wish to point out as a convenience attending 
the method, that it requires the use of only such apparatus as may be 
found in every ship. 

1. Place a small compass upon the top of a large one, and determine 
by trial, the distance to which it must be raised, in order that its direc- 
tive power may be destroyed. In this state, measure the elevation of 
the small needle above the glass, or any ‘other convenient part of the 
large compass: call this a. 

2. Measure the elevation of the balance of the chronometer above 
the bottom of its box: call this 6. 

3. Place the chronometer box upon the large compass, the elevation 
of the bottom of the chronometer box above the glass of the compass 
being the excess of a above b. Then the balance will be at the same 
height as the small compass-needle in the trial. 

4. It will, perhaps, be found ene to bring the chronometer a 
little nearer to the compass. 

5. If a ship is passing through different magnetic latitudes, it will 
be necessary from time to time, to repeat the trial, and to alter the 
adjustment accordingly. 

6. The amount of discordance depending on magnetic action is @ 
matter of no consequence whatever, and needs not to be ascertained 
beforehand. The same arrangement of the compass which corrects p 
small discordance will correct a large one, and will do no hurt to the 
chronometer, if it have no discordance whatever. 

I subjoin the tables of daily rates, and I am, Mr. Editor, 


Your very obedient servant, 
G. B. Airy. 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Feb. 22d, 1840, 
2n2 
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Taste I. 
Daily rate of Brockbanks, 425, in the 
ordinary state. 








Day | Positions of tigure XII. 
1839 N E 5 
Oct. —4°7 
—8-4 
—8'3 
—6'l 
—4s] 
—9°0 
—9°6 
—6°0 
—5°0 
—8'4 
—11°3 
—5'1 
—4°] 
—9°] 
—9°3 
—5°8 
—3'9 
—9-1 
—9°4 
—(’ 
—4'9 
—8.3 
—9°5 
—5°3 
—5°2 
—8°6 
—9'9 
—5°7 
Nov. 1] —5°2 
No days} 8 7 7 7 
Mean rate|—464|—8°70|—9-61|—5°71 
Taste II. 
Daily rate of Brockbanks, 425, with 
the compass as first applied. 


Day Positions of figure XII. 
1839 N E S W 





Nov. 3 —8-0 
—8-0 
5 —6°6 
6| —6°8 
7 —8'l 
8 —8'5 
9 —6'9 
10} —7°0 
11} —69 


No days} 3 cw 3 rz 





Taste I[Il. 

Daily rate of Brockbanks, 425, with 
the compass in second position. 

Position of figure ALL. 

N E. Ss Ww 





—7°4 


—8'6 


—7'9 


—8:3 





Mean rate|—6°90|—S:10'—8-17/—6°75 


Digitized by Google 
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Vasre LV. 
Daily rate of Brockbanks, 425, with the compass tn the third position. 


Day ; 
1839 and| Positions of figure XII. 
E S |W 





* Chronometer run down. 


NAUTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COAST OF WALES.—No. 1. 


Grassholm, the Barrels, the Hats, and the Smalls. —By Lieut. W. L. Shering- 
ham, RN. 


As we consider that a correct nautical description of a coast even in the 
absence of any correct charts is of great service to seamen, we have 
commenced here a series of papers describing the shores of this country; 


® Hats, Barrels, &c.—The uncertainty as to the proper names, and position of 
these shoals has given rise to much confusion. This it is hoped will be now greatly 
removed by assigning distinct names to each. However these names may have 
originated, as they appear familiar to every seaman on the coast; and certainly by 
them associated with the locality in which they are found; it was deemed prudent 
to retain them. 

Norie, in his St. George Channel, gives the name of Hats and Barrels, to one 
shoal, nearly equi-distant between the Smalls and Grassholm. Lewis Morris calls 
the Hats and Barrels, a long extent of foul ground, stretching off to the southward, 
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intending occasionally to continue them in future numbers, while the 
Surveys from which they are constructed, remain preparing for publi- 
cation. 


GRASSHOLM. 


Lies W.N.W. from the west end of Skomer island, distant from it 
rather more than six miles; it is in shape an oblong, lying N.E. and 
S.W., about three quarters of a mile in circumference. Grassholm is 
composed of trap rock, and its rugged shores are scarcely approachable. 
The best landing place is at the west end, between the clefts of the 
rocks, from whence there is a tolerably easy ascent to the summit. 
Although scanty patches of grass are seen, there is not sufficient food 
on the whole island for half a dozen sheep, neither is there any water 
to be found. This island is occasionlly visited in the summer for the 
purpose of collecting the eggs of the sea fowl, which literally swarm 
there, and are so tame as to be easily taken from their nests by hand. 

Grassholm is a conspicuous object from the sea, being frequently the 
first land made coming from the south and westward ; its highest point, 
which is near the centre of the island, is about 146 feet above low water 
apring tides. . 

_ There are no off lying dangers, Lut as the tides set with great velo- 
city on it, occasioning a complete race at the N.E. and S.W.ends; and 
a strong eddy or indraft on the lee or opposite side to the tide, which 
extends upwards of a quarter of a mile from the island, some precaution 
ought to be observed in approaching it, particularly in light winds, 
when it might be dangerous to get within the edge of the true tide. 
Its position is as follows :—Lat. 51° 43’ 54" N., long. 5° 28' 40" W. 
and bears 
From St. Ann Lighthouse . . N. 48° W. or N.W.}W.—11 3 miles 
The Smalls ditto . . .S. 68° E. or E.S.E. 7 46 
The South Bishop ditto .S. 47° W.orS.W.LW. 73 “ 
St. David Head . . . S. 59° W.or S.W.bW.2W. 12 “ 
S. entrance to Ramsey sound S. 67° W. or W.S.W. 9 * 


Tus BaRReE.s. 


Three of these rocks dry a little after balf tide, or the last quarter 
ebb. They lie W.3N. from the center of Grassholm ; distant exactly 


three miles. 
The Barrels, although generally shewing themselves by a heavy 


and connected with the Smalls. The rocks which in these directions are called the 
Barrejs, and known as such to the local Packet seamen, he calls Skittle Bottom. 
This name, together with the Pope, the Monk, and the Mascus, has been omitted, 
as the three last shoals do not exist ; and the first is a name likely to mislead. 
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breaking sea, must be approached with caution, as at or near high 
water, in light winds and no swell with a lee tide, they are very diffi- 
cult to be seen. The tide sets over them with great strength, particu- 
larly at springs: this causes so strong an eddy on the opposite side that 
the indraft ought to be carefully guarded against. Although the rocks 
which dry occupy but a small space, the foul ground or tail of the 
shoal extends some distance, particularly to the S.W. and N.E.; it 
would be highly imprudent therefore to approach them nearer than half 
a mile. The following mark leads over the dry rocks; viz. Llaethdy 
rock which is the small mountain near St. David Head, just shewing 
clear of the north part of the Ramsey Mountain. The clearing marks 
will be given in the directions for sailing near them. 
The Barrels bear from 

St. Ann Lighthouse . . . N. 55° W. or N.W.b.W.——14) miles 
Smalls ditto . . . . . S. 87° E. orS.E.b.E. 43 «<< 
South Bishop ditto . . . S. 60° W.orS.W.b.W.AW. 10 “ 


Tue Hats 


Lie N.W. from the Barrels, and distant from them nearly two miles 
and a half. As this danger never dries, great caution is requisite when 
sailing near their position. Independently of the little water over them 
at low water, from eight to ten feet, there is generally at springs 
with a weather tide particularly a most terrific sea on them. The 
shoal is not of large extent, but the depth of water is so irregular near 
it, and the tides so rapid causing great overfalls, that seamen cannot-be 
too much on their guard. 

The following mark leads over them: viz. Llaethdy Rock just within 
the point of Ramsey island. They bear from | 
St. Ann Lighthouse. . . . N. 54° W. or N.WiW. 163 miles 
Smalls ditto . . . . . . S. 661° E. or E.S.E. Q « 
South Bishop ditto . . . . S. 72° W. or W.b.S.jS. lo} « 





Tue SMALLS 


Are a cluster of low bare trap rocks, about one-fifth of a mile in length, 
and one-twelfth of a mile in width; they extend in a N.E.b.N. and 
S.W.b.S. direction, and are never entirely covered. Upon the largest 
of the group which is the westernmost rock, and about 130 yards long, 
the Lighthouse is erected. The lanthorn is raised upon piles, having 
the lightkeeper’s dwelling immediately under it; which is got at from 
the rock by means of a rope or Jacob’s ladder. 

The following is the description of the light, as copied from the 
Admiralty Notice of British Lighthouses. 
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“No. of lights—One. Fixed. Colour—Bright. 

‘«« Distance seen in clear weather—15 miles. 

‘« Seen all round. Colour of lighthouse or any peculiarity— Red. 

“‘ Lanthorn above high water, 70 feet. Height of building, 
58 feet. 


There are several detached sunken rocks, which lie at some distance 
from the main group; viz. 

No. 1.—The S.W. Rock.—This dries at the last quarter ebb, and 
bears from the lighthouse S. 70° W., or W.b.S.§S., distant nearly a 
quarter of a mile. Between this rock and the lighthouse there are two 
others, nearly in the same line, and about equi-distant from each other. 
These also dry at’ low water. 

No. 2.—The E. Rock, which bears from the lighthouse S. 60° 20' 
E., or about S.b.E.{E., and distant from it a quarter of a mile. This 
rock is about a-wash at low water spring tides; and, therefore, must 
be carefully avoided, when sailing between the Smalls and the Hats. 

No, 3.—The N.E Rock. This bears from the lighthouse N.E.JE., dis- 
tant about quarter of a mile, and is also nearly dry at low water, it is 
very dangerous when sailing near the Smalls to the northward. Out- 
side or west of the lighthouse there is nothing off-lying, and the rock 
may be approached to within a quarter of a mile. The landing place 
is on the south side of the lighthouse, protected by the southern ledge 
of high water rocks; at low water it forms a sort of cove, but when the 
tide is up the water flows through. It may be observed, however, 
that it is not often that a safe landing can be effected on these rocks; 
and the signal from the lighthouse, whether it is practicable or not, is 
a Ball—Yes. Ensign—No. The rocks of this group have a powerful 
effect upon the needle, for, when a common steering compass was placed 
on them it deflected, at least, four points, and became motionless—by 
the box being gently raised it gradually recovered its activity, and at the 
distance of six feet from the rock it regained its proper action. Some- 
thing, perhaps, may be attributed to the numerous iron bolts which are 
let into the rocks, but as care was taken to place the compass as far 
removed as possible from them, certainly the effect produced could only 
be in a small degree attributable to their influence. The following is 
the position of the Smalls lighthouse; viz. Latitude 51° 43' 17" 1 N., 
longitude 5° 40° 5" 6 W., and bears from 
St. Ann Lightbouse . . . . N. 56° W. or N.W.b.W.—18; ‘miles 
South Bishop ditto . . . . S. 78'° W. or W.b.S. 12) 
Grassholm ~ © © « « « N. 68° W. or W.N.W. 1,8 
Skomer Island . . . . . N. 66.° W. or W.N.W. 133% 

S. entrance to Ranisey Sound S. 87° W. or W.IS. 15“ 
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St. David Head . . . Sw SOS. 78° W. or W.DS. 17} miles 
West end of Bais Rock . . S. 68° W. or W.S.W. sf 

To clear the Smalls, Hats, and Barrels, to the southward. The 
Smalls ought not to be approached on this side within one mile, in com- 
ing from the westward, until the lighthouse is brought to bear north, 
in order to avoid the S.W. rock, as the soundings are extremely irre- 
gular; varying at that distance from 40 to 25 fathoms, generally gravel 
and broken shells, no dependence can be placed on the lead for a guide. 
The whole of the dangers lie so nearly in the same line, that one mark 
will suffice. | 

In clear weather and daylight, a good clearing mark to the southward 
is to keep the Gap in the land near St. Ann Head, which is formed by 
the low land near Dale, a little open of the north part of Skokholm ; 
neither the island, nor the back land alluded to are very easily made 
out at that distance ; but if seen at all the Gap in question is very 
conspicuous. This mark will lead at Jeast two miles to the southward 
of the Hats and Smalls, and about one mile and a quarter south of the 
Barrels. Should this mark be used care must be taken not to open the 
Gap much of Skokholm, for by so doing it would infallibly lead over 
the Barrels. | : 

At night the Smalls light must not be brought to the westward of 
N.W.N., nor St. Ann light to the southward of S. 60° E., or S.E. 
b.E.JE., these bearings will give the Barrels a berth of about 1} miles. 
A vessel would pass to the eastward of all the dangers with the South 
Bishop north of N.E.b.E., or Grassholm, E.N.E. and may then haul 
up for the latter island, in order, if bound to Milford Haven, to pass 
through the sound, between the Islands of Skomer and Skokholm, 
which with a scant wind and ebb tide, it is essentially necessary that 
she should try to do. © | 

To clear the Smalls, Hats, and Barrels to the northward. Here 
again care must be taken to give the Smalls a sufficient berth to clear 
the N.E. Rock the transit of which is past when the lighthouse bears 
S.W.b.W.,W. 

When the land is distinguishable an excellent clearing mark to the 
northward is the N.E. end of Grassholm, on the S.W. end of Skomer, 
this line will lead at a distance of about {of a mile from the Hats, 
and 1! miles from the Barrels. 

At night St. Ann Light should always be kept in sight, between — 
the bearings of S. 31° E. and S. 42° E., or from S.S.E3E. to S.E.{S. 
nearly, when it will shew between the islands of Skomer and Skok- 
holm, on this course there will not be less than twenty-eight fathoms, 
and generally above thirty, gravel and broken shells. However, much 
this may be considered as too wide a mark, at all events, it is a safe one. 

ENLRGED SERIFS.—NO. 4.—voL. For 1840. 21 
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If, however, with flood tide and southerly wind in fine weather, it is 
desirable not to keep so far to the northward, and the compasses can 
be well depended on, when St. Ann light is masked by Grassholm 
and Skokholm, observe well the following directions. 

The Smalls light is on no account to be breught to the northward of 
west until the South Bishop light, bears E.N.E., on which bearing a 
vessel will have passed to the eastward of the Hats, she may then keep 
to the southward until the Smalls light bear W.N.W., but this bearing 
will take her certainly not quite a mile to the northward of the Bar- 
rels, and even then she may cross the Shoal Bank which stretches off 
to the N.N.E. of those rocks. On this bank it is possible that she may 
have as little as ten fathoms, gravel and broken shells; and as it sud- 
denly deepens into twenty or thirty fathoms on both sides, in strong 
winds and weather, spring tides, a heavy sea may be expected. 

Observe well that the moment St. Ann light is unmasked te the 
southward of Skokhelm, a vessel is nearly in the line of direction of the 
shoals—in fact, it leads over the Hats, and not more than halfa mile 
north of the Barrels. Again, it may be noticed that with the South 
Bishog, north of N.E.b.E. the shoals may be passed to the eastward. 


EOLIAN RESEARCHES.—No. IV. 
fOf the seventeenth century .] | 


We have in the next place, a fit opportunity to make a more accurate 
research into ald sorts of brises. The brises are those winds which blow 
alternately both from sea an@ land, in the space of 24 houres. 

The viracoins or sea brises rule by day, and those that eome.off from 
shoare, which the Portugals call Terreinhos, or Vento di Terra, are, 
as it were, the sentinels of the night, so that dividing their empire be- 
tween sea and land; they are constant as the seasons of the year,.or 
course of the sun; on which they seem wholly to depend.. Yet B deny 
not, but they come sooner or later, in some places then others, and vary 
_ the alternative, according to the severall latitudes, and other externall 

events in the regions where they happen. 

De Cartes and Du Hamel agree im the same opinion ; where, offering 
as the cause why some winds blow off from sea in the day time, and 
from land by night; the former gives this aecount. Solem dum splendet 
plures vaporisé mari, quam terra attollere: at contra, cum sol recessit, 
calorem relictum plures 2 terra quam é mari, elevare. And Du Hamel 
comments thus on the same opinion in his treatise of meteors. Hac 
enim calorem pertinacius retinet quam aqua; unde terra etiam noctu 
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vapores ventis procreandis suppeditat: as if the day brises were gene- 
rated from the sea vapors during the presence of the sun; and the night 
winds from the heat which he leaves behind him in the earth. For 
though liquids reake more in the day time, and emit greater numbers of 
vaporous steams ; yet solid bod ys, such as the earth, being once thoroughly 
heated, retain the warmth longer, by reason the density and close con- 
texture of their parts, for some time, hinders the exilition of the fiery 
particles. So that after sun-setting, the terrestriall fumes may still 
afford matter for the night brises. 

Yet the learned Is. Vossius, (De Motu and Vent,) regretting the ill 
successe of all former hypotheses, and particularly that of Cartesius, fol- 
lew'd by Du Hamel, endeavours to prove the origine of most, and even 
those that are commonly reputed land winds, to proceed from the sea, 
which he admits not only to be sooner susceptible of any calorifique 
impressions, but longer retentive of them, then the earth. For the 
divers find by experience, that the profoundest seas are in hot days 
warme to the bottom. though not equally with their sur‘ace ; when the 
land is scarce ever heated above 2 or 3 foot by the sun. Wee may sup- 
pose with this inquisitive gentleman, that the motion of the air is gene- 
rally consectaneous to the seas; and both of them elated by rarefaction 
So that the heat raising them higher, the winds and tydes accompany 
each other to the shoars; yet in the night time, being depriv'd of the 
celestiall beams, they subside ; and observing the equall libration of the 
air, revert back again to their former stations; whence may be gene- 
rated those which wee call terrestriall winds: Sole occaso subsidere 
utrumque humorem, O Aerem denuo ad locum suum reflure. Cap. 24. 

In some countrys the sea brises are no more then efforts of the gene- 
ral or trade wind; as at Madagascar, St. Helens, Barbados, and others 
of the Carribbe islands, together with many places between tropiques, 
when the universal wind reaches their coasts: which, if it bee not im- 
peded by mountains, or islands, blows fresh in the day time, but after 
sun-setting, the terrestriall exhalations, that happily were too much 
attenuated by the heat of the day, condense again by the nocturnal cold, 
and settling about the promontorys and hills, they are at length preci- 
pitated by their innate gravity, and beget a wind towards all quarters 
at once; which is not only able to make head against the trade wind, 
but to repulse it from their coasts, as the Jamaica brises come from all 
parts of the island at the same time, that no shipcan enter the harbour 
by night, nor depart after the sea brise begins. 

Lastly, may not all sorts of brises, bee chiefly caus’d by the mutuall 
rarefaction and condensation of the air; and those which in the day 
time make to land (where the medium is most yielding, and thinnest, 
because fewer vapors ascend from thence) in the night, are repcrcus'd 

212 
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back again to sea ; and so, as it were, ebbe and flow by turns, that 
these atmosphericall tydes are no lesse constant, then the fluxes and 
‘ refluxes of the ocean. I have often suspected, that all these species of 
winds arise from the difference between the density of the land and sea 
air: for air, if it chance to be much compres’d in one place, more than 
another, the naturall elasticity thereof endeavours a restitution, and 
oftentimes repells it back again with extreme violence: so that almost 
any unequall density of the atmosphere may occasion winds. But 
whatever be the particular mode of their generation, they seeme to be 
universally govern’d by the motion of the sun. When first he salutes 
our horizon, they begin insensibly to fanne, and agitate the air, blow- 
ing fresher by degrees, as the celestiall heat prevayles, and are highest 
at 12 of the clock; and so continue till 2 or 3, and then slacken, and 
(as it were) decline with the sun. The brises in the Levant cease all 
the winter, when the sun is banisht into the southern tropique; and 
returne again in the spring when he likewise reverts towards the 
northerne signs: beside, they often intermit in the summer, when the 
Levant winds blow through the Mediterranean; and it would ques- 
tionlesse prove very obliging to the learned world, to make a complete 
collection of such observations, as might in any way contribute to a 
more perfect history of brises. For example, first how they differ accord- 
ing to the several latitudes and meridians; 2dly, whether they are per- 
renniall, as between the tropiques, or last only the summer months, as 
most in the temperate zones: 3dly what obstructions they meet with 
from the universall brise, or other crosse winds. And lastly the nature 


of the shoars, and currents, and hills where they happen. In the fore- - 


mentioned Isle of Jamaica the land winds depend so much on the situ- 
ation of the mountain, that they reach to all parts at an equal distance 
from thence: and therefore an ingenious person has observ’d in his 
voyage to the Caribbes, that at Port-morant on the easterly side of the 
country there is little land brise, because the mountain is more remote 
from thence, so that the exhalation spends it self in the way. 

In these parts of the West Indies, the sea winds are coolest, and 
most refreshing, which the people receive with their windows open, the 
fronts of their houses being generally built on purpose for their recep- 
tion; and they find themselves no lesse quicken’d by the pleasurable 
gale, which is as great a luxury to those regions, as bathing with us; 
and so cherishing to the inhabitants, that sick persons, if they can 
possibly creep out of their hammocks or beds, neglect not this opportu- 
nity of reviving their spirits. In so much that wee may judge concern- 
ing the salubrity of many African and American climats, from the 
nature of the brises; for those which want the gentle salutes of the sea 
wind, are scarce inhabitable hy the excesse of heat. Inthe mean time, 
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though I despaire of reconciling the various hypotheses to which the 
phenomena may referre; I shall set down certain historicall remarques 
taken from our journals, and voyages into the Levant, Guiny, the East 
and West Indies; and may hereafter promise a fuller account of all 
other parts, wherever the English ships have spread their triumphant 
streamers in the old or new world. 

In the first place wee must note, that the terreinhos, and brises of all 
sorts succeed a calme; wherein happily the matter of which they con- 
sist, forms itselfe. 

They come in the day time from the seaward; yet not always from 

one point of the compasse, but severall, as the land lyes. On the coast 
of Carthagene from the east; on the Island of Trinidad, and so likewise 
at Guiana in America, from the north; at Jamaica south upon one side 
of the island, and north upon the other. 
_ In Guiny (and from six degrees of north latitude to the equinoctiall,) 
the sea brises arrive at S.S.W. to the S.W. Their beginning is at 
- 9, or 10 of the clock in the morning, and they continue till 10, 11, or 
12, at night, blowing a fresh gale, which extremely cherishes the 
natives and white men. 

At 10, 11, or 12, at night they cease; giving place to the land winds 
which continue till morning, from the north to the N.W. points. This 
I was inform’d by a skillfull master of a ship, who had made severall 
voyages to Guiny; whom I shall have occasion to mention more par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

On the coasts’ ef Malabar (if wee may rely upon Dinactiotey; and 
Varenius, who pretends in such cases to have diligently consulted the 
seamen’s journalls) from September to April, which is the time of their 
summer, the easterly winds blow off the land, about 12 at night, and 
continue till 12 at noone, reaching ten miles into the ucean; then the 
western make to shoar, as it were the former reflected back again; the 
vapors and clouds being alternately resolv'd into winds, by the rising, 
and setting sun. 

In Brasile, Madagascar, and many of the Caribbe Islands, they have 
no land brise, especially if the shoars lye low, as at Barbados, where 
the generall or Levant wind blows from one end of the isle to the 
other; and servs instead of the viracoins or sea brise. Here (as I was 
inform’d by one of the chiefe planters, who liv’d severall years upon the 
place) it begins to rise about 7, or 8 in the morning, rising higher with 
the sun till 12, when it blows with a very strong gale; and so lasts at 
the same height till towards 3 in the afternoon, a:.d then slackens at 
sun-setting. As the trade wind generally blows fresher by day then 
night. | 

On the, coasts of Madagascar and Brasile, they have the aforesaid 
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generall or trade winds, all the year round, from 9 in the morning til 
3 in the afternoon. It would be further inquir'd into, whether there be 
any terreinhos, but from high lands: for at Barbados they have rarely 
any land brise, the Levants being sole monarchs of the island: but at 
Jamaica, which lyes 4 or 5 degrees from thence, and within the tro- 
piques, they have also the land winds constantly every night, which. 
drive away the Levants from their shoars. 

In other places they want the sea brise: and for. the most part, where 
the ocean lyes westerly between the tropiques: as the western king- 
domes of Afric, Gualata, Hoden, about Cape Verde, and the river 
Niger, Malaguta, Congo: so in America on the coasts of New Spain, 
Chiapa, Hondura, etc. where the trade wind raigns perpetually, and 
suffers not the sea brise to approach their coasts. But where ever long 
ridges of mountains guard them from the east,as in the part of Guiny,,. 
Angola, and so on the western countrys of Peru; they have the refresh- 
ings brises from the ocean, which rendere them fruitfull and plea- 
sant. | 

I made no further enquiry of our seamen concerning the brises of the 
East Indies, finding them already set down by Hughen Van Lin- 
schoten in his instruction, for the navigation of the Ladies. — . 

“The land winds blowing into the sea, last from midnight; and the 
viracoins (which arrive at the west and sometimes N.W. throughout all 
India) from noon till 12 at night: and coming out of the sea towards 
the land, are therefore call’d viracoins, or sea winds: they often stay. 
late, and blow but slowly.” ; 

Nearer the coasts of China, you have the sereciiiog out of the west, 
and N.W.S.E and E.N.E. Being iu the north they change to the 
south, and then ensues a calme, till the terreinhas come in. 

The brises in the straights begin about 9, or 10 in the morning, 
blowing freshest at noon, and so gradually declining till 4 or 5, at last 
cease in a calme: whioh lasts till 10, 11, or 12, at night: when begins 
the land brise till 5 or 6; and then calme, till the sea brise comes in. 
This account I receiv’d from a sea captain. well versed in all parts of 
the Levant: having serv’d under the Venetians severall years in those 
seas. | 

At the river ef Constantinople the winds commonly blew thorough ; 
but in exceeding fair weather you shall have both the land and sea 
brises, as in the straights, 

If either the easterly, or westerly winds, blow fresh, they binder 
both the land and sea brises in the Mediterranean; of which wee must 
note: they are always the more languid, and weaker, the later they 
come in. 

Jn very hot days, and when no other winds are stirring, you may 
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sometimes observe this alternation between the land and sea brises on the 
coasts of England: but scarce with any certainty beyond the latitude 
‘of Portugal. 





THE CHINESE. 


In the present state of our affairs with the Chinese, the following sound 
views of their character and condition, which appeared some little time 
ago in the Canton Register, will be found particularly interesting. 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life the emulation of 
states and individuals is the most powerful spring of the effurts and im- 
provements of mankind. China alone in the universe, with self-satis- 
fied pride, undisturbed by the comparison of foreign merit, is slow in 
the career of improvement, having neither competitors to urge its speed, 
nor judges to crown its victory. The subject is degraded to a languid 
torpor, without ambition beyond the hall of examination, or the amas- 
sing of wealth. The rulers are content with their rank and emolu- 
ments, thinking themselves superior to all other earthly beings; whilst 
the great mass of the people live in a state of wantand apathy. These 
are the natural effects of their solitary and insulated state, which by 
many is considered the acme of happiness. The language and peculiar 
manners of this great people constitute them a separate nation, less 
accessible than many savage tribesin the heart of Africa. Every thing 
that tends to rouse them from this state of lethargy is as unwelcome to 
them as the summons to a sluggard to bestir himself. The government 
certainly participates largely in this state of absolute indifference; if 
the people were to awaken from their slumbers, their ralers must either 
suppress the latent embers of national spirit, or yield to its influence by 
becoming its champions. But there is little apprehension that such an 
event will take place, unless the Almighty hand of Providence raiss 
up extraordinary men from amongst the nation; a merciful dispensation 
which has often taken place when the mental powers of a nation lay 
prostrate. We shall either sympathize with, or exult in, the placid im- 
becility of so many millions, according to the idea we form of human 
happiness; yet impartiality will direct us neither to admire the stag- 
nant pool, nor the boisterous sea, but to dwell with delight on the 
running stream, and the bubbling fountain. If man’s destination were 
to spend a life of insensibility, the nearest approach to torpor, or an- 
nihilation, (as the Budhuists have it,) would be the height of human 
bliss ; and we should snrely have to bewail our lot, and envy the oyster» 
er rock of the sea. 

The absence of mental engagement, so congenial to man’s immortal 
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spirit, cannot be conducive to human happiness; nor is the encaged and 
fettered mind in an envious condition, because Nature’s God gave to it 
wings, that it might dart in ethereal flight, and traverse the immense 
field of improvement, until approaching a state of perfection. Few 
thanks are due to the Chinese, and our scribes of the middle ages, with 
Aristotle at their head, for having enthralled the human spirit, which 
is originally born to liberty. But the comparatively tranquil state of 
the celestial empire, may be decidedly preferable to the constant fer- 
mentation which agitates more civilized nations. But mankind labour 
under the same imperfections as nature, whose destructive tempests and 
terrible earthquakes, and floods, are necessary evils; for during the 
long space of a sultry calin, the atmosphere becomes pestiferous, and 
proves more fatal than the fiercest storm. A little acquaintance with 
Chinese history proves that after a long pzace, whea the body was 
effeminate and enervated, and the mind debilitated, the horrors of war, 
plunder, and rapine, and carnage were dreadful, and far exceeded the 
fiercest contest in Europe. | 

There is much in China which tends to lull the mind to slumber. 
The relation between a man and his Creator, the source of the sublimest 
ideas and noblest emotions, is either lost in the bottomless pit of 
atheism, or in the farrago of motley idolatry. Whenever the view is 
bounded by ephemeral existence and a diminutive spot, the human 
spirit cannot expand. If the machinery of the universe, as established 
by the orthodox creed of the state religion of China, is always revolv- 
ing, independent of the skill of a great mover, we have nothing to fear 
nor to expect; our lot of being swallowed up in the elements of which 
we are compounded is inevitable; and with the greater indifference we 
view all changes, and the more strictly we confine all our thoughts 
to mother earth, the greater will be our happiness. If on the contrary, 
the reveries of the Taou sect have any foundation, if immortality waits 
the misanthropic recluse who spends his life in dens and jungles, few 
individuals can interest themselves in striving after hope beyond the 
grave. Nor can the tenets of Budhuism hold out objects worthy of re- 
search, for they are too absurd, or too childish to claim one moments 
serious attention. If, therefore, irreligion, a state of morbid indiffer- 
ence takes hold of the mind, it is by no means to be wondered. - The 
institutions of the country co-operate in rendering the spirit extinct. 
There is a constant sameness, all ceremony and form, without any ex- 
ternal excitement; pinching want parallizes the faculties of the major- 
ity, and those who have time to think, prefer the ancients to their own 
thoughts. This state of things is, however, not congenial to Chinese 
nature, for the people possess a great fund of natural understanding 
and mother-wit, which once for all is doomed to spend itself in trifles. 
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Mindful to check the spirit of innovation, the government watches care- 
fully the first spark of native genius, which if not soon extinguished, 
might throw its whole machinery into combustion. Confident that no 
such thing can happen, as long as the government officers are the 
guardians of the public spirit, they tremble at that barbarian craftiness 
which assumes the name of science, improvement, and march of intel- 
lect, and is so powerful as to sap the foundation of old established cus- 
tom. Though not yet fully apprized of their real intention, they con- 
clude, once for all, that a crafty and lying barbarian can only meditate 
mischief. Their fierceness is proverbial, their eagerness to conquey i 
upon record, and it is dangerous to permit the least encroachment. 

- That these are no idle dreams is too well proved by past experieuce 
and that the Chinese government acquainted with its internal strength 
has reason to tremble, is a matter of fact. 

In the western and southern provinces tribes of hardy mountaineers, 
the aborigines of those countries, have often disturbed the peace. Neither 
the martial ardour of Keenlung, nor the profuse bribes of Taou-kwang, 
have tamed their restless spirit. Irritated either by want or oppression 
they sally forth from their fastnesses, and are always successful in a de- 
sultory warfare, which thins the ranks of their enemies, enriches them- 
selves with spoil, and nourishes their refractory spirit against their 
celestial lords. The numerous fastnesses in Kioei-chow, Sze-chuen, 
Zun-yan, could never effectually check their depredations; they remain 
the scourge of the country around them, and without experiencing the 
transforming influence of the celestial empire, will continue its enemies. 
Kokouor is inhabited by various tribes, distinguished by language 
and custom from each other; they have hitherto proved obedient to 
their liege lord; because the great Lamas in rivet, their spiritual 
guides, acknowledged fealty to the emperor of China. Humanly 
speaking, it may be said, that China has nothing to fear from that 
quarter; the Thibetians are a too submissive people; and unless the 
Ghorkas, a desperate race of warriors, push forth their conquests, the 
Chinese may slumber in security. With equal indifference they may 
look upon their Burman, Cochin-Chinese, and Laos neighbours, of 
which the former alone disdain to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
celestial monarch. But in the north-west the prospect is darkened by 
the hostile aspect of the Afghans, the kindred free tribes of Turkomans, 
who have to revenge the death of thousands of their brethren inhumanly 
slaughtered by the Chinese. There are the roving Khirgis, or Kos- 
sacks, the Calmucks, whose fidelity is doubtful, and the Uzbecks 
who view every idolater as their enemy. The frontier possesses here 
no external fortifications, and those hardy sons of the desert, inured to 
all hardships, may penetrate to the heart of Shense, or Kan-suh pro- 
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vinces before the ‘Chinese are able to oppose their inroad. If such an’ 
event had happened it would be weak to entertain an apprehension of 
imaginary objects of fear; but, China has paid too dearly for the insults 
offered to the neighbouring tribes, and has often to encounter their 
well paid barbarian auxiliaries on the field of battle. How much 
soever the national] spirit of the Turkomans may have been crushed, 
the injuries they have suffered from the Chinese Government rankle in 
the breast of the few survivors, and will recoil with redoubled fury 
upon the heads of their tyrants. 

But there is a more formidable enemy in the north; the innumerable 
swarms of Mongols, without permanent possessions, the lords of an 
ungrateful soil, who are alternately subject to murrain and starvation, 
which drives them to the brink of despair; who have nothing to lose 
but their lives, which they have often cold dear instead of waiting the 
approach of gnawing hunger. Such a hoard of voracious Scythians is 
really formidable; they have more than once inundated the northern 
provinces of China, though under different names, and once subjected 
the whole empire to their sway. 

Under as intrepid leaders as Zingis and Timur, the valourous Turks, 
the brave Persians, the hardy Russians, and the steel clad knights of 
Germany, could only oppose a feeble resistance to their impetuosity. 
Though Europe, perhaps, has for ever put a barrier to their invasions 
by superior tactics, China remains in the same state in which they found 
it when constituting themselves lords over the celestials. It is true,many 
of their princes are joined by ties of blood to the interests of the Mant- 
choo dynasty. many of the tribes have lost their nationality ; but, the 
deserts of Asia are fertile in extraordinary and sudden revolutions. A 
nation emerges to power and pushes its conquests with surprising 
rapidity. Witness the history of the Huns, Turks, Mongols, Kitans, 
Mantchoos, Kalmucks, and other tribes. The Chinese have always 
been jealous of the Mongul power and have watched them until this 
moment with a jealous eye of distrust. 

Of all the frontier parts of the empire, the coast i is, perh ps, in the 
most defenceless state. An inefficient navy with dismantled farts can 
afford little protection. From the Choo keang (Pearl River,) of Can- 
ton to the frontiers of Mantchooria, there are numerous navigable rivers 
which lean to the most flourishing cities of the empire; spacious har- 
bours to contain whole fleets, and water communication by means of 
canals to the most distant parts of the empire. They cannot Le igno- 
rant that six provinces are assailable, and that the most important parts — 
of the empire lie open to the grasp of a superior maritime power. If the 
government officers, therefore, tremble at the sole thought of irritating 
a foreign power, which has the means of punishing their arrogance, we 
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must not consider their fear unfounded. They may have recourse to 
haughty edicts, and a show of power; but when all stratagems and ex- 
_pedients.are exhausted, they will sue for pzace as humbly from, as they 
formerly, in the height of pride, ‘announced their decrees to, the barba- 
rians. It is true they have stopped trade, but if the matter were now 
reversed, and the power or people, which they wish to injure stopped 
their trade,—an easy thing,—how dreadful would be the consequences 
in the maritime provinces! the thousands of junks employed for carry- 
ing the necessaries of life from one part of the coast to the other, if de- 
tained in the harbours, would give rise to incalculable mischief. How 
can Fuh-keen subsist without Formosa? How Pe-che-le without the 
southern provinces! The imperial government ought really to recoil 
with horror from every act of aggression which might involve the most 
valuable provinces in ruin. As lovers of peace we should urge the 
local government at Canton, and the imperial at Pekin, to hasten the 
adjustment of matters which have now come to a crisis. Often has the 
experiment of the stoppage of trade been tried with great success, and 
with impunity; but maritime China is now too well known, and a 
renewal of the old system will entail the heavie.t losses upon those who 
adopt it. It is headstrong ignorance which has compromised the 
Chinese government, so helpless, so unprincipled. Whilst radical asso- 
ciations in the country undermine the security of the throne, and a 
secret hatred against their Mantchoo rulers still lurks in the breasts of 
many, they venture to irritate and provoke hostilities. Though their 
reasons for excluding all foreign intercourse may be weighty enough 
for themselves, they ought never to have given a just cause of com- 
plaint. If they could rely upon the patriotic spirit of the natives, 
which ought not to be mistaken for the hostile feelings the inhabitants of 
Kwang-chow-foo, (Canton,) have often shown towards foreigners, they 
might have a firm support. But a nation oppressed and ground down 
cannot fee] much interest in the welfare of their governors; nor can 
they suddenly rise from that dejection engendered by slavery, and rouse 
themselves to that nobility of the soul which sacrifices every thing for 
the country. 

Gloomy fears pervade our breast if we think of the inevitable ruin 
into which the Chinese Government is hurrying itself if it perseveres in 
the antiquated system of nation exclusion. What can stem the torrent 
of improvement, which earlier or later will reach China? Can it be 
believed for a moment that the western nations in the progression of 
power, will respect its repulsive spirit and-yield to weak rhodomontade. 
The lessons given the Chinese Government officers by the Tartars, seem 
to have been lost on those incorrigible magnates. Instead of accoimo- 
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unwittingly their weakness. But enough of this; if their announcement 
of stopping the trade had been answered by,— We will stop yours 
also,” they would have hesitated to make good their threat, and matters 
might have been carried on with the same ease as before. 

We do not envy the emperor upon his throne when the innumerable 
prostrate crowd of officers adores him in the dust as a superior being. 
In the height of his glory he may fancy himself the autocrat of the 
whole earth, and feel himself entitled to prescribe laws to all nations ; 
but, when the phantom has vanished, and he has to learn that the bar- 
barians, even in his presence, still deem themselves men, and demand 
human treatment, he will be greatly puzzled. Our fancy may be be- 
wildered when we hear about the numerous standards of valiant 
soldiers, who obey his nod; but what are they in point of actual service ! 
Are they not similar to the thousand men-of-war which guard the 
coast? Wretchedly equipped, and taken from the dregs of the people, 
and long accustomed to a life of effeminacy, without discipline or any 
sense of honour, they have to conquer and to subdue. An exhausted 
treasury, a deranged state of finances, a number of presumptuous and 
ignorant officers to boot, enhance the difficulties with which the 
Chinese monarch, in contending with a powerful foreign nation, has to 
struggle. If the Meaou-tsze and Formosan rebels could not be subdued, 
except by large bribes, how will the imperialists be able to deal with a 
p2ople who are bold and valiant to the verge of temerity—whose daunt- 
less spirit is supported by the contempt of danger and death. 

For the sake of harmony and mutual friendly understanding, we 
should address our celestial friends to lower their tone, and to be 
rational. They may have played their game well at Canton, may 
boast of their destructive fire and of the wounds inflicted on British 
commerce; and even add a threat to repeat the same, if we yield not 
implicit obedience to their orders; but tell them, in plain language, that 
their own trade will be stopped as long as ours continues to be so; that 
the government will have to make good the losses incurred by these 
prohibitions; and we are sure that there will be a wonderful change 
in politics. We praise the forbearance of the British nation, for there 
has never, in any quarter of the globe, been shown so much forbearance 
as in China; and are really astonished with our celestial friends that 
injury was suffered quietly, without having recourse to those measures 
which, without effusion of blood, might have ‘settled the matter once 
for all, and made the local government at Canton tremble to commit 
blunders wantonly. Yet we trust that this will be the last time of 
similar occurrences. 

For the sake of our friends, the officers of government, we will point 
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ont the dangers to which they expose themselves, if they ever again in- 
dulge in the fancy of rendering their edicts efficacious by stopping the 
trade. : 

Formosa is the granary of Fuh-keen, and occasionally of Che-keang. 
‘Two sloops of war would be quite sufficient to blockade the four har- 
bours of the island from which the grain is exported The most nu- 
merous part of the population of Fuh-keen subsists by trade; if three 
sloops of war cruise on the coast, and it is seldom Chinese vessels go 
out of sight of land, they would prevent all vessels from proceeding to 
the northward, for they are all dull sailing craft, and their crews too 
timorous to encounter unknown dangers. The commerce of Shib-po, 
Ning-po, and Hang-choo, might be intercepted by an equal number of 
vessels; one man-of-war is quite sufficient to blockade the most impor- 
tant part of Shang-hae, from the opening of which the lives of millions 
depend. What should hinder us from commanding the great canal, 
the navigation of which is indispensably necessary to the existence of 
the court. One vessel off the Pe-ho can command the navigation of the 
river. There are, perhaps, one thousand junks which repair annually 
to the emporium of the capital, Teen-tsin ; one man-of-war would com- 
pletely put a stop to the trade of Leaou-tung, so valuable and necessary 
to Keang-sooand Shan-tung provinces. At Kaou-choo, and Ting-choo, 
in Shan-tung, two cruizers would cut off all communications. What 
would be the feelings of other provinces, if they had to expiate the 
quarrels of Canton! What would the emperor say, if the customary 
tribute of grain amounting to 4,365,382 shih (each shih is 130 catties) 
was withheld? Really these things are to be considered by the Can- 
ton government, and duly weighed by the emperor, before he takes any 
measures to endanger the safety of his realm. 

All we wish and desire is, peace until the two respective governments 
have settled their own affairs. Let the trade be continued without 
interruption. But if after the most serious remonstrances these fair 
proposals should be rejected with disdain, let the officers who are re- 
sponsible for the losses for acts of aggression, become also responsible 
for the losses suffered on their account. Do they act according to in- 
structions received from the imperial cabinet? Be it so: the emperor 
will be the responsible person. A clear statement of the matter will 
inform them of the difficulties to which they have exposed themselves, 
and nobody will have to complain for having suffered unjustly, after 
being fully warned. 

It is strange that a government which professes to be only actuated 
by principles of virtue, should nevertheless, aim at mischief; and after 
all, adopt a hypocritical cant of tenderness and compassion. Such 
sentences will call forth on our side expressions of forbearance. This 
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‘we ought to show, espectally towards the people, who are by no means 
concerned in the contest. Let the government, and the government 
alone, reimburse those sums which have been lost on its account, and 
- thereby receive a lasting lesson for the future. 


' THE LARCH OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In order to assist an enquiry into the nature and quality of “ Hack- 
matac,” a timber hitherto considered by some as an inferior species of Pine 
peculiar to the British American Colonies, and which is exteusively 
used in colonial built vessels, I offer the. following sketch, with the 
opinion, that the Hackmatac of America, is essentially the “ Larch,” of 
Europe; and that the differences which exist, if any, are solely attri- 
-butable to climate or soil; and that, therefore, for the various purposes 
of ship-building for which Larch is applicable, Hackmatac is so like- 
.wise : and, moreover, that the Larch is one of our most valuable timbers 
for naval purposes. 

Larch is termed Pinus Larix, Pinus Pendula Lamb, Larix Ameri- 
cana Michaux, Epinette Rouge, by the French Canadians—Hack- 
-matac or Tamarack, by Americans and English settlers. It belongs to 
one of the sections of the Pine tribe; but, by a similarity in cones and 
wood, seems to be allied to the Cedars, from which it differs in not 
being an evergreen. The leaves in bundles and deciduous, cones ob- 
long, branches pendulous, wood exogenous, timber shewing very little 
sap-wood, bark rough, approaching that of Cedar. 

Larch is not supposed to be indigenous to Great Britain, although 
such large forests exist at this time in Scotland, and numerous planta- 
tions throughout England. The tree is said to have been introduced 
from Switzerland, and first planted, according to Loudon, by the 
grandfather of the present Sir John Nasnugth, at Dalwich, near 
Peebles, in 1725. The Duke of Athol’s Larches (so well known) were 
planted in 1736, being now 103 years old; but in the transactions of 
the Royal Society it is said, that this tree was planted at a prior period, 
at Godwood, in Sussex, by a former Duke of Richmond. 

In 1831, at ninety-five years of age, one of the Athol Larches is said 
to have contained 368 feet, or seven loads, eighteen feet, which, at the 
present price of Baltic Fir, (Pinus Silvestris, or Scotch Fir,) would be 
worth about forty-three pounds. The duke who planted them was 
buried in a coffin made from the largest, which measured 106 feet in 
length. He planted about 8,000 acres with this tree, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunkeld and Blair Athol; and set the fashion of planting it 
throughout the kingdom. It is singular that, neither in the splendid 
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work of Lambert, or the Pinetum of the late Duke of Bedford, nor, in 
fact, in any English work on forest trees, do -we find notice of Hack- 
matac by name—though what I consider to be the Larch of America, : 
is 90 universally known by it. 

In the Duke of Bedford’s grand work we find, however, the Larix 
Pendula, as having been introduced into Britain, in 1739, from North 
America, where, he says, “it produces timber of a superior quality to 
any of the native Pines which inhabit the same parts; its branches are 
more purple and slender: and, it is a more pendulous tree than the 
European Larch.” 

In Switzerland the Larch abounds, and the dwellings of the pea- 
santry attest its durability as a building timber. 

The Romans when first acquainted with the Larch, during their 
German wars, lost no time in bringing it down from the Alps by the 
River Po, thence, to be conveyed to Rome for building purposes. Vi- 
truvius bears evidence of its value as building timber. Pliny says, 
«‘ This tree is the best of the kind that bears resin; it rots not, Lut 
endures a long time.”—And this assertion of Pliny’s, is well borne out: 
by what is stated as facts—that the immense fluating palace or ship, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, as a summer residence on Lake Nerne, of 
Cypress and Larch, having been weighed up, the timber was found 
sound after 1,400 years’ immersion. It is worthy of remark, that this 
vessel appeared to have been sheathed with lead, fastened with copper 
nails, double planked, and caulked with linen rags, payed over with 
Greek pitch—(Asphaltum.) 

In Russia, whilst the exportation of Oak is permitted, the arch: is 
a government monopoly, for the national purpose of ship-building, and. 
its exportation prohibited. Of the applicability of Larch to purposes of 
ship-building, and of its durability, we find the following notices :— 

In the year 1809—* Larch timber, grown by his Grace the Duke 
of Athol; was first used for the British navy in building, at Wool- 
wich dock-yard, the Serapis store-ship; the Sybille frigate; the hot- 
tom of a lighter; and for piles driven into the mud alternately, wet and 
dry: and in all the various situations, proved a strong and durable 
timber.” 

The Athol, of twenty-eight guus, was also built entirely of Larch of 
the same growth; and, at the same time, the Niemen, of Riga timber. 
After their first course of service they were both examined, when the 
Niemen was found in a decayed state and condemned accordingly, 
whilst the Athol was again put into commission, and after a second 
course of service. again examined, and again found sound; and she has 
ever, from that time to the present day, endured the incessant wear and 
tear of astore-ship, in every climate for thirty years. 
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It was also observed, that during the period that this timber lay in 
Woolwich dock-yard, exposed to the weather, neither the heart nor 
the sap-wood exhibited decomposition, nor did lichen or fungus grow 
thereon. 

I have already observed, that the description of Larch generally, and 
of the Larix Pendula, of the late Duke of Bedford in particular, agree 
with my observations of the Hackmatac of British America, I will 
therefore proceed with them. 

The Hackmatac grows generally throughout the North Eastern 
States of the Union and British America, but is found in the largest 
quantities in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island: the name is probably of Indian origin. The timber is straight 
grained, fitting it for small spars of ships, though I have known the 
mainmast of a vessel of 650 tons made of it—it works roughly— is rather 
given to warp—is hard, strong, and very durable. In the colonies it 
is generally used asa building timber, both for houses and small craft ; 
it is particularly approved for knees to fasten the beams of ships, the 
butt of the stem, and one of the principal roots forming the angle re- 
quired. Treenails made of it are also considered to be of very superior 
quality. 

It is not a timber of commerce, nor is it converted to any extent, but 
for house and ship building in the colonies. It is sometimes sawn into 
deals, but never shipped as Hackinatac deals, being occasionally called 
Juniper, or Red Spruce, though more generally confounded with Spruce 
and Hemlock, and shipped as inferior goods. 

Hard working and warping deals, however valuable on the score of 
strength and durability, are not valued in the home market, where 
softness of grain, freedom of working, and absence of warping, have 
given a preference to the white or yellow deal of America. 

The wood burns with a crackling noise, and though not so easily 
ignited as most of the Pine tribe, when once blazing, burns with great 
briskness, giving dut fervent heat; and,therefore,in great request forthe 
fuel of steam boat engines in Canada and the United States. Colonial 
vessels built of this wood are notoriously durable, inferior to none but 
teak or British ork ; and excepting in one instance, the British Mer- 
chant, there is no record of such vessels having been destroyed by 
dry rot; whilst in several cases, the oak and other material surround- 
ing, and attached to the Hackmatac, has been found destroyed by dry 
rot, the Larch has continued perfectly free. Paradoxes however never 
cease; one colonial gentleman, whose mercantile career in the colonies 
was not very successful, (Mr. H.S.Chapman,) has described Hackma- 
tac ships, as commonly called sailors’ coffins: and this opinion was 
adopted by a late President of the Board of Trade.—N. Goutp. © 
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MERCHANT SEAMEN’S DUES,—REGISTRY ACT,—MARINE BOARD 
FOR REGULATING STBAM NAVIGATION, & PILOTAGE ACT. 


Wert, Mr. Editor, after considerable perseverance in the exercise of our 
pens, abusing and holding up to ridicule that clever -piece of lezisla 
tion, known as “Sir James Graham’s Act,” it appears, from many 
admissions in parliament, it is likely to be remodelled. A select com- 
mittee has in hand the claims of merchant seamen, to the appropriation 
of our own funds, which have been so shamefully withheld from us 
under the incomprehensible acts for the collection of Merchant Sea- 
men’s Dues, till there is, I suppose, an accumulation of somewhere about 
100,000/., and a yearly revenue of nearly the same amount. We are 
promised a ‘‘ Marine Board,” for the regulation of Steam Navigation; 
to curtail, if not prevent, the accidents continually occurring, from the 
ignorance and neglect of those to whom is entrusted this useful and 
important branch of navigation; and lastly, we are, on the subject of 
Pilotage, unfortunately told, that although “ this is a subject very de- 
sirable to legislate upon ; yet that it is at present of no use! and why ? 
because a few interested people, and some of such narrow-minds, as 
always see danger in innovation, get up clamour when the matter is 
before Parliament; and thus we see likely to be continued for some 
time longer, that most abominable tax upon shipping, and especially 
upon steam navigation, (which, as I have upon former occasions said, 
amounts to from 300/. to 500/. per annum, upon many ships,) when 
all that is asked is to let the masters pilot their own ships, after they 
vhave passed an examination qualifying them for such charge! Oh! 
that a useful measure for the regulation of British shipping can- 
not be carried, because of a little clamour in the House of Commons, 
backed by the not quite disinterested elder brethren of the Trinity- 
House, and its host of licensed pilots! 

I have taken the present occasion for alluding to the foregoing sub- 
jects, and what is passing in regard to them; first to show, ‘or rather 
to remind the public, how carefully the Nautical has an eye to passing 
events; to remind the said public, how much credit 1s due to its con- 
ductors, for their advocacy through its’ pages, of all these interesting 
subjects connected with the interests of the Merchant Service, fur some 
years past, which if they have not been carried on by some of your 
correspondents with vigor lately, will no doubt be resumed, now atten- 
tion seems to be attracted to the many representations your pages have 
contained, of abuses on the subjects referred to. And that sooner or 
later, all such will be rectified, there can be no more doubt, than that 
the compliment is due to you, Mr. Editor, in causing the Nautical 
Magazine to have been the very principal organ of the press, in de- 
manding such reforms. 
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I would remind our legislators, that in respect to Sir J. Graham’s 
bill, we have called for an amendment, on the score of its being defici- 
ent in procnring discipline in our ships,—that we have no law for the 
guidance of our Merchant Seamen, as to pointing out their duty, nor 
that of their officers,—that its professed object, viz. Registration, is a 
farce, nor can any rational man understand what ia aimed at by 
Registration. 

In respect to the Merchant Seamen’s Dues, we demand as a matter of 
right, and not as charity, a fair distribution among-t the “old, worn 
out, and decrepid,” the whole of the annual contribution, which I have 
said, and repeat, ought to amount to about 100,000/.! and that the 
immense sum already accumulated, which probably is equal also to 
100,000/., must be laid out some way or other, in our service; and that 
with submission to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
have this matter before them, I think it could not be better appropri- 
ated, than in the building of a Second Greenwich on the banks of the 
Thames, wherein might be provided for, 200 masters, and 1000 or 
1,500 old seamen, besides pensioning a great many more at their own 
homes; and if there is not money to effect this, there can be no doubt 
but shipowners would readily submit to a small tax, for the support of 
such a noble establishment, in which there should not be an individual 
employed, but the Sailors of the Merchant Service. It is to be hoped, 
that this subject will be taken up in a proper enlarged spirit, and not 
in petty squabbles, as to how much this port is to benefit, and how much 
another, where as I have formerly shewn, the greatest part of the thus 
divided small sums, is expended in ‘“‘ management.” 

In respect to Steam Navigation, the public has certainly a right to 
expect that it will be “controlled,” and this effectually, by a Board, 
that will be armed with sufficient power, to accomplish what it is 
ealled into existence for; duties, which I think your correspondent, 
“Mercator,” some time since shewed pretty clearly, may consist well 
with what it will owe to the public; and the interest of those inter 
ested in steamers. | 

In regard to Pilotage, I will only hope that ere long the parties who 
are now afraid of bringing forward the question, will retract the 
declaration that has been made; and that a complete re-modifi- 
cation of the laws relating to it, will take place; and I will conclude 
with asserting my conviction, that your very useful work will have 
the honor again by and by, of referring to this subject, as one on which 
it has held sound opinions, and such as will ere long be acted 
upon. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Master or a Britisn Menciant Sup. 
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A SURVEYOR’S GLANCE AT THE COAST OF CHINA. 


In laying before our readers the following rapid glance over the coast 
of China, from a late number of the Canton Register, we are somewhat 
gratified by the reflection, that a skilful and accomplished young 
officer, Lieutenant Collinson, of the Royal Navy, is now on his way to 
that part of the world; appointed for the sole object of surveying those 
parts of the coast where favorable opportunities offer. Assuredly, the 
maritime hydrography of China, with the exception of a very few 
places, has hitherto been untouched; and Lieutenant Collinson will 
bave enough on his hands if he shews the way for our ships, as we have 
no doubt he will do, into many a valuable harbour frequented only 
hitherto by junks. It is well known that the Chinese people are mostly 
well inclined towards the English merchants, have been found eager to 
purchase British manufactures, but owing to the opposition of the Manda- 
rines they are prevented from obtaining them. Weshall look with much 
anxiety for thefruits of Lieutenant Collinson’s appointment, and no less 
at the result of the present proceedings, in not only opening trade, but 
making known those parts of the coast where his labours will be so 
usefully directed. The following is the extract alluded to:— 

“With lively joy, we should hail the arrival of one of the North 
Polar cruisers to survey the coast of China and Mantchooria. This is 
truly a gigantic task, and would confer greater honour upon the sur- 
veyors, than an abode of two or three winters in 80° latitude, under 
snow and ice. We might be led to inquire what has been gained by 
these costly expeditions, if we did not consider every additional in- 
formation upon a dubious point in geography of real advantage to man- 
kind. At the same time we must allow, that a survey of the whole 
coast of China would be less expensive, less dangerous, and infinitely. 
more advantageous than those laudable enterprizes. A fear of hurting 
the proverbial jealousy of the Chinese might have, in years of yore, 
prevented the execution of such an undertaking; but, as we are now 
couvinced by a series of recent facts, that the security of the Canton 
trade is not endangered by expeditions to the north-east coast, we may 
safely venture to complete the work of the sagacious Kang-he. 

‘No coast of the Asiatic continent hasso many excellent and spacious 
harbours as the Chinese, Hainan and Mantchooria included ; it extends 
from 18° to 54° latitude, and is thus more extensive than that of any 
other empire in the world. As it is confidently hoped that British 
enterprise will no longer be confined to one single part, the property of 
British subjects will be exposed to great risks, as long as the ships have. 
to sailin the dark and to grope their way. 

“The coast of Canton, with the exception of some of the eastern’ 
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_parts, is pretty well known. The south-western parts of Fokien have 
also attracted the notice of the scientific navigator, but we are not 
aware, that the Chaou-gan Bay, which is sheltered against all winds, 
is known to any European. Chang-poo-heen has a bar harbour, 
with three fathoms over the bar at low water, and has latterly become 
known, but has never been surveyed. Beyond Amoy the coast is much 
indented, but we wish not to dwell upon any anchorage which Hors- © 
bargh has noticed, though his information is much circumscribed. 
Even those harbours of which he has given an outline still deserve to 
be visited by the hydrographer, for in many are unknown dangers, 
which, to a vessel without the aid of a pilot, would prove destructive. 
Hwuy-gan harbour, though the resort of numerous junks, is scarcely 
known by name. Kee-leaou has a harbour sheltered against all winds, 
but the entrance is very dangerous. The Me-choo Islands form too a 
well sheltered harbour; but, there isa sunken rock in mid-channel, of 
which the position has never been accurately ascertained. In regard of 
the spacious bay of Hing-hwa-foo, we are completely in the dark—nor 
do we know inuch about the passage between the island of Hae-tan and 
the main, except that it is very dangerous, on account of not being 
surveyed. The entrance to Fuh-choo harbour, though partly surveyed, 
ought to be better known before large ships can venture into it. From 
Ting-hae, a port in the neighbourhood of Fuh-choo, which has been 
visited up to the frontiers of Che-kiang province, the coast is a complete 
fairy land, scarcely ever visited by any ship—nor are the numerous and 
well cultivated islands with which it is studded, even known by name. 
We mention here the principal bays and harbours, which will claim 
the attention of the surveyor,—Lo-yuen-heen, Ning-tih-heen, with a 
very spacious bay, and Fuh-ning-foo, the latter the nearest harbour to 
the Woo-e hills, from whence we receive our black teas. 

‘¢ Between the Piscadores, or Pang-hooislands, are many good anchor- 
ages, but utterly unknown. The frightful coast of Formosa, with its 
large sand banks, is not so dangerous as it might be imagined; but, a 
ship without sailing directions runs a considerable risk. We do not 
now speak of the east coast, which seems to have entirely escaped 
notice, but as we have read a parliamentary speech upon this island, 
and have seen some of its bar harbours, we should indulge ourselves 
with the hope, that it will form a part of the survey. 

“The Che-keang coast is equally indented as the Fokien, but 
we look in vain for sailing directions and shal] only mention the 
principal harbours, beginning from the south, Hwuy-gan-heen, Wan- 
choo, Lo-tsing-heen, Tae-ping.heen, Tae-choo, Ning-hae-heen, Shih-po 
basin, the entrance of the Tseen-tang river, which Jeads to the capital, 
Hang-choo, and Cha-po harbour, which has been visited. Ning-po and 
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Choo-san harbour are known, but the Choo-san group would still 
require a good survey. 

«The coast of Keang-soo (Keang-nan) is very low, and has few good 
harbours. Shang-hae, on the left bank of the Woo-sung river, has a 
dangerous entrance, surrounded by shoals without any land-mark, where 
the best navigator may be bewildered without sailing directions. 

« The Yang-tszee-keang, with its formidable sand banks towards the 
south, is by no means so inaccessible as our ignorance has painted that 
majestic river. We are not aware, that any ship has ever made an 
attempt to proceed as far as Tung-choo, on its northern bank. How 
would the Chinese pride be humbled if our ships could find access to a 
river which stands in connection by means of canals with the whole 
empire. From the Yang-tsze-keang to the Hwang ho, or the yellow 
river, the coast runs in a straight line, there are neither harbours nor 
commercial cities. We do not doubt, but the yellow river, notwith- 
standing its large banks, might be entered, if a hydrographer would 
show the way. To the north of the yellow river the coast gradually 
rises, and the city of Hae-choo has a well sheitered harbour, between 
the island Yun-tae-shan and the main. We also suppose that vessels 
anchor near Han-yu-heén. 

‘‘The coast of Shan-tung is rocky and bold, but has no other harbours 
except Wei-hae-wei and Ting-choo, the former on the promontory, the 
latter a little to the north, have been honored with a visit from barba- 
rian vessels. As we, however, are persuaded, that our appeal will not 
bein vain, we give the nomenclature of the remaining bays and har- 
bours, Kaou-choo, Tse-me-heén, Heung-yae-sc, and Haou-yang-so on 
the south; Sin-han-so and Chin shan-wei on tke west, and Fuh-shan- 
heén on the north coast. : 

‘¢ Pechih-le province is without any harlcurs. The channel which 
leads over the bar of the Pih-ko to Teén-tsin has only fourteen feet water, 
when a southerly wind blows, but during the prevalence of northerly 
breezes even junks of eight feet draught cannot pass up it. 

« The southern part of Mantchooria, Leaou-tung, or Shing-king, has 
various good harbours and bays, Kin-choo and Kae-choo are partly 
known, the latter is very shallow; Tung tsze-kow bay is spacious and 
tolerably well sheltered ; there are several other bays towards the pro- 
montory, and a deep one at the mouth of the Ya-luh keang, on the 
frontiers of Corea; but none of these have ever been visited by any 
ships. 

‘¢ The coast of Kirin province has between latitude 42° and 43°, seve- 

*ral bays, the largest of which are at the mouth of the Tu-men-ula, and 
the Suif and Pira, but the country is scantily inhabited, and even 
the natives do not engage.in navigating the sea of Japan. The northern 
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most part of the coast is little indented, but not at all known, until we 
reach the Seghalien island, which was visited by La Perouse. 

‘‘ We have thus taken a short view of the immense field open to an 
enterprising and unwearied surveyor. Weshould have included Corea 
and Japan in the list of unknown coasts, if this would not have swelled 
this paper too much. The voyages of Cook, and of his successors have 
conferred great benefits upon mankind at large, but there are only a 
few scattered tribes on the islands of the Pacific, whilst the coast of 
China swarms with myriads of human beings, who may thus come in 
contact with civilized nations. Other considerations of still higher 
importance, are too obvious to require any comment. Assured that the 
results of such a survey would completely change the state of our rela- 
tions with the celestial empire, and give to our trade, which has 
hitherto hung on a slender thread, a firm basis, we expect, that this 
proposal, though coming from an humble individual will meet with no 
objections. No party, even the most accommodating towards the celes- 
tials can find fault with measures so eminently calculated to promote 
geographical science, and British interests, without violence or intru- 
sion. The pecuniary sacrifices required to effect so great a purpose are 
comparatively trifling. The Jesuits in the service of Kang-he have 
done much towards so desirable an object, their labours still remain, 
and shew to the world, after the lapse of a century, what an unwearied 
pursuit of a laudable object can accomplish. Let us not be behind 
them, but rather strive to outdo them in zeal and perseverance.” 


RAMBLES AT HOME. 


Edinburgh, July 29th, 1839. 
My dear Mr. Editor, 

As I have taken up my pen to address you, while seated in the coffee-room, 
which is as full as it can well be, you must not expect a long letter, particularly 
as Edinburgh is a city well known to most people,—nor be surprised at any 
inaccuracies, for it is no easy matter to collect one’s thoughts amidst the 
incessant din that prevails; the laughing, talking, and clattering of knives and 
forks,—to say nothing of the sundry calls to the waiter :—one vociferating for 


“a glass of whiskey and some hot water,”—another—“ Bring me a herring, ° 


waiter,’’—a third—‘ Waiter, when am I to have my tea?”—“ Send boots to 
me, with a pair of slippers.”"—‘ Bring me a tooth-pick, waiter.”—and so they 
run on, taxing the poor fellow's memory most unmercifully. But, to the 
point—Edinburgh is in all respects as fine a city as I had pictured to myself, 
although I had imagined it to be of greater extent. The houses, however, inthe 
old town are lofty, generally nine or ten stories high, so that it is a very popu- 
ous city, and the streets at all times well thronged with foot passengers. 
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Every one has heard often enough of “the Old and New town;” and that 
the contrast between them forms the principal character, giving the agrecable 
effect to the city ; but, you may not know (as certainly I did not) how the two 
towns lie with reference to each other. They are completely separated by a 
long and narrow valley, at the upper end of which, at the foot of the Calton 
Hill, there are a parcel of old houses, but the remaining and by far greater 
portion of this valley is laid out in gardens. 

The Old town is built on the slope of a hill wh‘ch rises abruptly, but to no 
great height ; and the New town stands on a hill on the opposite side of the 
valley. The latter rises gradually, and on the level part, along the ridge of the 
hill, there is a beautiful street, nearly a mile in length, perfectly straight and 
ornamented at two of the offsets or streets which cross it, with fine bronze statues 
of George the Fourth, and of Pitt: the latter by Chantrey, and apparently cast 
from the same mould as that which stands in Hanover square, London. This 
street is terminated by a planted inclosure on one side of which stands St. 
George's Church, an imposing building. 

All the streets in the New town are regularly laid out, well built, and thand- 
some, and the houses are apparently all occupied. The descent towards the Frith 
of Forth is rapid, and the streets steep but not long. At the foot of the hill 
between the town and the sea, there are numerous cultivated fields on a com- 
parative flat of some extent; Newhaven and Leith, however, occupying a 
portion, and adjoining the town by a straggling road with houses on either side. 

The first spot I sought, to get some idea of the locality, I need scarcely say, 
was Calton Hill. From thence there is a delightful prospect of the old city, and 
the beautiful expanse of water in the Frith, with a vew vessels at anchor, and 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Benbow,” proifdly conspicuous among them, adding not 
a little to the panoramic view. As she is the first line-of-batile ship that has 
floated on the waters of the Frith for this many a day, thousands and thousands 
(I mean it literally) have pressed on board to see her; and myself, of course, 
among the number. I went in one of the fishing-boats as it was the only boat 
I could procure at Newhaven, and at the same moment the Benbow’s cutter 
shoved off. It was blowing fresh and the cutter fell to leeward so much 
that they were obliged to lower their sail and take to their oars, while the guod 
stiff fishing-boat kept her way, and got alongside some time before the cutter, 
the Benbow lying at a distance of about three miles from the shore: but I fear 
I am sadly digressing as I have left you on the Calton Hill, where there is a 
tower erected as a monument to Nelson, and from the top the view is extensive. 
Besides this monument there are one or two others on the Hill—an un- 
finished ‘“‘ Waterloo monument,” which has stopped for want of funds; but, 
even as it now stands it is a very fine and effective temple,—standing on a hill 
which rises so abruptly from the town. Beyond the Calton Hill there is one of 
considerable elevation, probably 800 feet, the summit of which is called Arthur's 
seat. I went up to the top, but after having attained a certain height, it did 
not improve the view, as the clouds overhung, and obscured it; but on 
descending a very few steps all was again clear, and the panorama most beau- 
tiful. A portion of this hill shows the basalt to great perfection. It rises from 
the hill much in the same way as the basalt at the Giant's Causeway ; but I 
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did not observe any distinct columns, nor any apparent approach to columnar 
forination. 

As it is only my intention to give you a faint outline, and as I hope, general 
idea of this beautiful city, I will now say a few words about the Old town ; 
one of the principal features in which is, perhaps, the castle, standing as it does, 
on a steep rocky hill, rising precipitously from the valley at the further end and 
opposite side from the Calton Hill; I went over it and was allowed to walk 
through the several ramparts and batteries. At the highest battery there is an 
enormous gun, not quite so large, perhaps, as that in the Kremlin at Moscow, 
but very nearly so. It is a curious old affair, and we learn by the inscription 
on the gun-carriage that it was furged at Mons, in 1486; taken at the siege of 
Norham Castle in 1497 ; sent to the tower in 1754; and restored to Scotland 
by George the Fourth in 1829. On each side of it are two small mortars. On 
the battery immediately below this are nine twenty-four pounders, and five 
twelve-pounder carronades. On the next battery there are ten eighteen- 
pounders, and on the lowest battery six ‘six-pounders. I believe this to be a 
correct account, but I took only a hurried glance. 

Walking from the castle I came to a fine church, called the High Church, 
behind which is a somewhat imposing range of buildings, now occupied chiefly 
by banks and other offices. This is called Parliament Square, and in the centre 
stands an equestrian statue, erected, as the pedestal informs us, by ‘“ Augus- 
tissimo, Magnificentissimo, Carolo Secundo, Britanniarum, Galliarum et Hiber- 
nicze Monarche, Invictisstmo.”’ The head of the horse is badly put on, and the 
figure of Charles sadly wanting in ease and elegance—anything, in short, but 
what the inscription would lead one to expect. 

I visited the Canongate of course, (as well as the Cowgate,) and in passing 
through the former, on my way to Arthur's seat, took the opportunity of going 
over Holyrood-house, the abbey and palace of which I need scarcely say 
afforded me the greatest possible interest. ‘The abbey, or as it is generally 
called the chapel-royal, is a very fine ruin; the pillars of the aisle being in a 
tolerably perfect state, but it is roofless. In the time of George the Third, a 
roof of stone was added, but the walls were unable to sustain the weight, and 
it fell in, creating much injury to the beautiful ruin. There are many people, 
renowned in history, buried within the abbey, but little time is affurced toa 
visitor to read and reflect upon the tablets on the walls. George the Fourth, 
struck with the beauty of the ruin, intended that the abbey should be restored, 
as well as the palace, but I suppose the funds voted out of the Crown Revenues 
for Scotland, for a certain period only, would not admit of it, and the palace 
alone has undergone repair. Beyond the interest that must ever attach to the 
palace, and particularly to the closet in which the unfortunate Rizzio was mur- 
dered, and dragged into the very presence of Queen Mary, in her own apart- 
ment, I do not know that there is much to engage the attention. It is a quad- 
rangular building, rather imposing than otherwise. 

Passing a Sunday at Edindurgh, I went to the Scotch church, as well as to 
our own, and [ am glad to say that at the English church, called St. John’s 
chapel, a very pretty building, the service was well attended. In the church 
yard I observed a tablet erected to the memory of an officer of the Company's 
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Service, the simple device of which, (a sailor leaning against a broken anchor,) 
had attracted my attention. As there is, to me, always something very affect- 
ing in the untimely fate of the intrepid mariner, and as the inscription cn the 
tablet is so creditable to the party, I make no apology for transcribing it, and 
only hope that in doing so, it may meet the eye of some of his ‘relatives or 
friends. It is as follows :— 

‘* To the memory of Mr. Charles Moir, late chief officer of the ship Duke of 
York, in the service of the Honorable East India Company, who died at 
Whampoa in China, on the 19th of September, 1818, aged 33 years. This 
monument was erected by the officers of the Honorable Company’s Fleet, then 
in China, in testimony of their esteem for him as an officer and a man. 

“ His brother officers of the Duke of York, have also erected one over his 
grave at Whampoa.”’ 

I will not inflict you with any prolonged account of Edinburgh, but must not 
forget to mention a visit I paid to the ‘‘ Castle Mills,” a fine extensive building 
erected for the purpose of working up refuse silk, and converting it, by passing 
it through machinery of the most appropriate and admirable construction into 
an article, not only fit for use, but which would quite surprize you if you 
saw it, considering what a hopeless material it is manufactured from. They 
have adopted at the Castle Mills, a simple and ingenious plan, for which a 
patent has been taken out by Mr. Ivison, for lessening the consumption of 
fuel, and entirely preventing the escape of any smoke from the chimney, 
merely by a small pipe passing over the furnace, and emitting jets of steam in 
very small quantities. It answers in the latter respect perfectly—for jthe 
moment the steam-communication was cut off, the smoke issued forth from the 
tall chimney, and was instantly suppressed when the steam was again let on. It 
would, I should think, prove highly advantageous, if applied to the furnaces of 
marine engines. 

My next will be addressed to you from Newcastle. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
A Mippy Asuore. 


‘Pabal Chronicle. 


Nicer EXPEDITION. 


Tue expedition to the interior of Africa by the Niger, alluded to in the 
following correspondence, will leave England in the course of the sumn- 
mer, under the command of Captain Trotter, R.N.; and, as it will be 
attended with considerable interest we shall thus introduce the first 
account of it to our readers. 


Return to an Address of the Honourable the ‘House of Commons, 
dated 6th February, 1840; for Copies or Extracts of any Correspond- 
ence which may have passed between her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department and the Lords Commissioners of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, relating to an Expedition to be sent to the River 
Niger. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 8th 
February, 1840. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. Lord John Russell to the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 


Downing Street, Dec. 26, 1839. 


My Lorps.—The state of the Foreign slave trade has for some time 
past engaged much of the attention of her Majesty's confidential 
advisers. In whatever light this traffic is viewed, it must be regarded 
as an evil of incalculable magnitude; the injuries it inflicts on the 
lawful commerce of this country, the constant expense incurred in the 
employment of ships of war for the suppression of it, and the annual 
sacrifice of so many valuable lives in this service, however deeply to be 
lamented, are not the most disastrous results of this system. The 
honour of the British crown is compromised by the habitual invasion of 
the treaties subsisting between her Majesty and foreign Powers for the 
-abolition of the slave trade, and the calamities which, in defiance of 
religion, humanity, and justice, are inflicted on a large proporticn of 
the African continent, are such as cannot be contemplated without the 
deepest and most lively concern. The Houses of Lords and Commons 
have, in their addresses to the crown, expressed in the most energetic 
terms the indignation with which parliament regards the continuance 
of the trade in African slaves, and their anxious desire that every prac- 
ticable method should be taken for the extinction of this great social 
evil. 

To estimate the actual extent of the foreign slave trade, is, from the 
nature of the case, an attempt of extreme difficulty ; nor can anythirg 
more than a general approximation to the truth he made. But after 
the most attentive examination which it bas been in my power to make 
of official documents, and especially of the correspondence communi - 
cated to parliament from the department of her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Atiairs, J find it impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, that the average number of slaves introduced into Foreign 
States or colonies in America and tl:e West Indies, from the western 
coast of Africa, annually exceeds 100,000. In this estimate a very 
large deduction is made for the exaggerations which are more or less 
inseparable from all statements on a subject so well calculated to excite 
the feelings of every impartial and disinterested witness. But making 
this deduction, the number of slaves actually landed in the importing 
countries affords but a very imperfect indication of the real extent of 
the calamities which this traffic inflicts on its victims. No record 
exists of the multitudes who perish in the overland journey to the 
African coast, or in the passage across the Atlantic, or of the still 
greater number who fall sacrifice to the warfare, pillage, and cruelties 
by which the slave trade is fed. Unhappily, however, no fact can be 
more certain, than that such an importation as I have menticred pre- 
supposes and involves a waste of human life, and a sum of human 
misery, proceeding from year to year, without respite or intermission, 
to such an extent as to render the subject the most painful of any which, 
in the survey of the condition of mankind, it is possihle to contemplate. 

The preceding statement unavoidally suggests the inquiry, why 
the costly efforts in which Great Britain has so long been engaged for 
repressing the foreign slave trade have proved thus ineffectual? With- 
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out pausing to enumerate the many concurrent causes of failure, it may 
be sufficient to say that such is the difference between the price at 
which a slave is bought on the coast of Africa, and the price for which 
he is sold in Brazil or Cuba, that the importer receives back his pur- 
chase-money tenfold on the safe arrival of his vessel at the port of 
destination. It is more than probable that the general profits of his 
trade, if accurately calculated, would fall exceedingly below this esti- 
mate, as indeed it is certain that in many cases it is carried on at a 
ruinous loss. But your lordships are well aware how powerful and 
constant an impulse may be given to any species of illegal traffic, how- 
ever hazardous, when they who engage in it are allured by the hope of 
very large and quick returns, if their good fortunes could enable 
them to escape the penalties of the law. It may, therefore, be readily 
understvod bow effective is such a stimulus, when as in the case in 
gitestion, the law itself is regarded with general disfavour in the soci- 
ety to which the violator of it belongs, and is reluctantly executed by 
the government of that society. We must add to this exciting motive 
the security which is derived from insurances, and insurance compa- 
nies, which are carried on to a great extent and combine powerful 
interests. Under such circumstances to repress the foreign slave trade 
by marine guard, would scarcely be possible if the whole British navy 
could be employed fur that purpose. - It is an evil which can never te 
alequately encountered by any system of mere prohibition and penal- 
ties. : 

Her Majesty’s confidential advisers are, therefore, compelled to admit 
the conviction, that it is indispensable to enter upon some new preven-~- 
tive system, calculated to arrest the foreign slave trade in its source, by 
counteracting the principles by which it is now sustained. Although 
it may be impossible to check the cupidity of those who purchase slaves 
for exportation from Africa, it may yet be possible to force on those, by 
whom they were sold, the persuasion that they are engaged in a trafh 
opposed to their own interests when correctly understood. | 

With this view it is proposed to establish new commercial relations 
with those African chiefs or powers within whose dominions the inter- 
nal slave trade of Africa is carried on, and the external slave trade 
supplied with its victims. To this end the Queen has directed her 
ministers to negociate conventions or agreements with those chiefs and 
powers, the basis of which conventions would be, first, the abandonment 
and absolute prohibitions of the slave trade; and, secondly, the admmis- 
sion for consumption in this country, on favourable terms, of goods the 
produce or manufacture of the territories subject to them. Of those 
chiefs, the most considerable rule over the countries adjacent to the 
Niger and its great tributary streams. It is, therefore, proposed to 
despatch an expedition which would ascend that river by steam-boats, 
as far as the points at which it receives the confluence of some of the 
principal rivers falling into it from the eastward. At these, or at any 
other stations which may be found more favourable for the promotion 
of a legitimate commerce, it is proposed to establish factories, in the 
hope that the natives may be taught that there are methods of employ- 
ing the population more profitable to those to whom they are subject, 
than that of converting them into slaves, and selling them for exporta- 
tion to the slave traders. 
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In this communication it would be out of place, and indeed imprac- 
ticable, to enter upon a full detail of the plan itself, of the ulterior 
measures to which it may lead, or of the reasons which induce her 
Majesty’s government to believe that it eventually leads to the substi- 
tution of an innocent and profitable commerce, for that traffic by which 
the continent of Africa has so long been desolated. For my immediate 
- purpose it will be sufficient to say, that having maturely weighed these 
questions, and with a full perception of the difficulties which may attend 
this undertaking, the Ministers of the Crown are yet convinced that it 
affords the best, if not the only prospect of accomplishing the great 
ale so earnestly desired hy the Queen, by her parliament, and her 
people. 

Having instituted a careful inquiry as to the best and most econo- 
mical method of conducting the proposed expedition, I find from the 
enclosed communication from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
that it will be necessary to build three iron steam vessels for this service, 
and that the first cost of those vessels, including provisions and stores 
for six months, will amount to 35,000/. It further appears that the 
annual charge of paying and victualling the officers and men will be 
10,546/. The salaries of the conductors of the expedition, and of their 
chaplain and surgeon, will probably amount to 4,000/. In addition to 
this expenditure, presents must be purchased for the chiefs, and tents, 
mathematical instruments, with some other articles of a similar kind, 
will be indispensable for the use of the persons who are to be engaged 
in this service, when at a distance from their vessels. I have some 
time since given directions for the completion of this additional estimate, 
but with those directions it has not hitherto been found practicable to 
comply. The charge for this branch of the proposed service will not be 
very considerable. 

I have to convey to your Lordships my recommendation that in the 
estimates to be laid before the House of Commons for the services of the 
year 1840, the sums be included which are necessary to provide for 
the expenses of the proposed expedition to the Niger, on the scale 
already mentioned, under the several heads of expenditure. 

I have, &c. (Signed) J. Russexr. 


Extract of a letter from R. More O’Ferrall, Esq., to James Stephen, 
Esq.; dated Nov. 16, 1839. 


‘‘I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
to transmit herewith, for the information of Lord J. Russell, a copy of 
a report from Sir Edward Parry, relative to the equipment and expense 
of the proposed steam boat expedition to the river Niger.” 


Sir Edward Parry’s Report with reference to Mr. More O’Ferrall’s 
minute on Mr. Stephen’s letter of the 6th of Nov. 1839. 


In order to afford a reasonable prospect of success in the object 
‘which her Majesty’s government has in view, in sending an expedition 
up the river Niger, I conceive that three steam vessels are indispensable. 
In many cases a fourth vessel of the smaller class might afford very 
important facilities, but in the estimates of the expense 1 am about to 
offer, the calculations are confined to three. 
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The vessels should be built very strongly of iron, expressly for this 
service, the two larger to have very roomy and airy accommodations 
for their officers and crews, and to be of exactly the same size, rig, and 
power, with all their stores precisely alike. The third vessel, intended 
for detached service up smaller rivers, for conveying intelligence or sick 
persons, and especially for sounding a-head of the other vessels in diffi- 
cult or unknown navigation, should also have her stores of every kind 
as much like those of the other two as possible. 

The steam-engines of the three vessels, that is, two in each of the 
larger and one in the other, should be of the same power, constructed 
by the same manufacturer, and precisely alike in the most minute par- 
ticular, so that the duplicate (or spare) parts may fit any of the engines 
without selection or alteration. 

This arrangement, both as regards the engines and all other parts 
of the equipment, is obviously of the greatest importance, in increasing 
the resources of the expedition, where the means of repair must be 
limited, and the distance from any regular establishment great, for a 
considerable time. It may also be observed, that the expense of dupli- 
cate parts for the engines, and the quantity of spare stores of every 
other kind, are greatly reduced by this arrangement. 

After consulting with Captain Trotter and other competent per- 
sons, I am of opinion that the vessels should be of about the following 
lowing dimensions :— 
| THE TWO LARGER. 


Length ou deck ............ 136 ft. | Tonnage, about ......... 440 tons 
Breadth of beam............ 17 “* | Draught of water not to 

Depth of hold............... 10 « OX COCK 35, Sheweas tai ,. 4ft. 9.in. 
Two sliding keels......... 6ft. deep 


Each of the larger vessels to have two engines of 35-horse power each 
engine, that is an aggregate power of 70 horses; to carry coals for 15 
days (of 12 hours), and to be fitted with projections over the gunwale 
on each side, like the vessels on the American rivers, for the conveni- 
ence of stowing a supply of wood for fuel. 

THE SMALLER VESSEL. 


Length on deck ............ 110 ft. | Draught of water not to 
Breadth of beam............ 22 « OXCOCU sto cicessinadcane 3 feet 
Depth of hold............... 8ft. 3in. 

To carry one engine of 35-horse power, and coal for 10 days (of 12 
hours.) | 


The estimated expense of building and equipment is as follows :— 
Cost of the two larger vessels, including engines, masts, rigging, sails, 





anchors, cables, and fixtures . .............0..-seeeee ree £24,000 
Cost of the smaller vessel, including the same .................. 6,750 
Ordinary provisions for six months ....... 0... ....ceceeeeee coos 1,146 
Preserved meats and soups extra for sick ...................-000: 1,104 
Stores for six months....... ie ad Passer rs Set Nate et ane eae 2,000 
Total first cost and equipment for six months.................. £35,000 


It will be necessary also to furnish the expedition with a supply of 
articles as presents to the natives, which are not included in the fore- 
going estimate. 
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The annual charge for paying and victualling the officers and men 
upon the annexed scale of establishment (which is considered to be the 
proper one,) will be nearly as follows:— 

Wages, (1st vessel) £2,332 (2nd vessel) £,2,789 (3rd vessel) £2,077 
V ictuals 920 947 6S4 








£1,022 £3,763 £2,761 

Total annual charge for wages and victuals, £10,516. 

It will, in my opinion, be highly expedient to contract with one 
iron shipbuilder for the vessels and euvines; the selection of the manu- 
facturer of the engines, as well as the p'an of their construction, being 
strictly subject to the approval of the Admiralty. 


And as there are only two or three individuals who understand the 
peculiar art of iron ship building, and Messrs. Laird, of Liverpool, are 
the most eminent and experienced in this line, I recommend that they 
be desired to furnish plans and estimates for this undertaking. Messrs. 
Yaird have already built several iron vessels for enterprises of this 
nature; among the rest, for the Euphrates expedition; and one of 
these gentlemen being an African traveller of considerable reputation, 
they would not only bring to the subject much more information and 
experience than any other persons can possess, but would also take a 
deep personal interest and pride in making the vessels in all respects fit 
for this important undertaking. I may add, that Messrs. Laird are 
now under contract with the Admiralty for furnishing an iron steam- 
vessel fora Dover packet, with her engines and everything complete for 
sea, in the manner above recoommended. 

I find on inquiry, that one such larger vessel as I have proposed 
might, with great exertion, be completed with her engines, in eight 
months from the date of the order, a second in nine months, and the 
third in ten months. But, as their complete equipments for sea would 
require some weeks after they are out of the manufacturer’s hands, and 
the expedition ought to be bona fide ready to leave England by the 15th 
of October, no time should be lost in calling for the plans and estimates. 
Indeed I have reason to believe that the demand for iron vessels, esp2- 
cially for foreign countries, is become so urgent, that unless the order 
be very soon given, it is doubtful whether the vessels could be completed 
in time to proceed to the Niger next year at all. 

As vessels of the description here proposed, though in all respects 
adapted to river navigation, cannot carry out with them, across the sea, 
anything like sufficient resources for an enterprise of thisn:ture, it will 
be necessary that they should be accompauied, or perhaps preceded, by 
a transport to convey a supply of provisions and stores; a portion of 
these to be put on board the steam vessels at the mouth of the Niger, 
and the remainder to be landed at Fernando Po, or some other con- 
venient place, as a depot for future use. 

(Signed) KE. W. Parry. 

Admiralty, 14th Nov., 1839. 


Treasury Chambers, Dec. 30., 1839. 
Sir,—The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury having had 
under their consideration the letter addressed to them by Lord John 
Russel] on the 26th instant, submitting a plan for the effectual aboli- 
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tion of the slave trade and, recommending that the expenses thereof 
may be included in the estimates to be submitted to Parliament, I have 
it in command to request you will state to his Lordship, that my Lords 
will be prepared to sanction such estimates as may be required for the 
service in question. I have, &c. | 
_ (Signed) G. J. PENNINGTON. 
James Stephens, Esq. 


ON MAKING BOATS OF PADDLE BOXES. 


Royal Navy Club, Bond Street, March 1, 1840. 
Str,—The loss of life in the Huskisson steam vessel induces me to 
address the following remarks, which through the wide circulation of 
your valuable journal may attract the attention of the general Steam 
Companies, and lead them to consider whether the adoption of Capt. 
George Smith’s, R.N. invention, for converting the tops of the Paddle 
Boxes into boats, is not a precaution actually called for, and which 
might prove a safeguard in many cases of danger, in saving the lives of 
those intrusted to their charge, and who in the event of fire or founder- 
ing at sea, (as in the case of the Huskisson,) have no chance of being 
saved, except by such an interposition of Divine Providence, as in her 
case, by falling in with the Huddersfield, and receiving prompt and 
noble assistance. | 

Amongst several very excellent inventions of Capt. Smith's, which 
may all be seen at the Polytechnic Instituticn, the conversion of the 
of the Paddle Boxes into boats, is one, not only large, but of a very 
safe description, which are so ingeniously fitted as to be placed in the 
Water with great facility, and much quicker than a Loat could be 
hoisted out from the deck. 

It is well known to seamen, that no steamer has boats at present, 
that could save thirty persons, in case of founlering at sea, and I am 
of opinion, that had the Huskisson been fitted with Capt. Simith’s in- 
vention; although the sea was rough, that those twenty unfortunate 
individuals who perished might have been saved. 

I shall conclude, by a supposed case, which, I think, must forcibly 
shew the necessity of every sea-going steamer, having the means to save 
her passengers and crew. It is not an impossible case, that a steam 
vessel might have sprung a leak, and founder within sight of her port, 
in fine calm weather, before any assistance could reach her. Would not 
this be a melancholy catastrophe { as all must perish, save a few in 
her ordinary boats, whereas had she been fitted up with Captain 
Smith’s boats, all would most prubabiy have been saved ! 

Your advocacy and connexion with maritime affairs, will I trust. 
Sir, induce you to take this subject in hand, as I feel satisfied the 
adoption of these boats as herein proposed, would be a great public 
benefit, and a security to the many thousaids that are constantly 
traversing the ocean in steam vessels. 

You will oblige me, Sir, by giving publicity to this letter, although 
but a feeble effort to bring into notice this excellent invention. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. H. Scott, 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. Captain R.N. 


P.5. The goverment have partially adopted this invention, as either 
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two or three of the Queen’s steam vessels have b2en fitted under Capt.: 
Simith’s inspction, with boats as described. The loss of life in Ame- 
rica has been awful in consequence of the want of boats! and very 
recently 109 lives were lost in the Lexington, burnt in Long Island 
Sound. 


ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 


Sir,—In making some observations upon the errors of construction 
committed in the great Atlantic steamers, I happened to remark some- 
what more particularly upon the British Queen, than seems to have 
been quite agreeable to those concerned in that ship; and her com- 
mander has exhibited a creditable degree of zeal in abusing me for so 
doing—at the same time expressing his belief that I am actuated by 
some ulterior object. My object in obtruding upon the public, remarks 
upon the blunders committed in steam navigation, has been to rectify 
them; and, to prevent such noble undertakings as this great power is 
in the course of being applied to, from retrograding ; by communicating 
the result of experience and attention to the subject; and Lieutenant 
Roberts may be assured that I was as far from meaning to effect injury 
to individual interests, as I should be in offering a personal affront to 
himself. 

There is one very gross mis-statement in his letter, which I must 
rectify: he says that I have asserted, ‘that the length of a steamer to 
be forced against the seas of the ocean should not exceed 200 feet ; °— 
and he asks, “ why she should not be 250 feet? ’’—the question I will 
answer ata future time, and at present only deny having said anything of 
the kind about the limitation of a steamer’s length: on the contrary, I 
have in the pages of the Nautical frequently said, ‘that to obtain the 
greatest advantages in ocean steam navigation, there is no limit to the 
length of a steamer except the difficulty of constructing her of sufficient 
strength: and in my letter, to which that of Lieutenant Roberts 
proposes to be a reply, I have said, “that the art of the shipbuilder has 
not yet succeeded in forming a steamer of sufficient strength, exceeding 
200 feet in length.” But, that no mistake whatever may remain, I beg 
to tell the Lieutenant, that I have found no fault whatever with the 
length of his ship, nor should I were she 300 feet long, which, indeed, 
is the length I have in my own mind concluded a steamer should be, to 
make head against the great seas of the world. My objections are to 
the form, and to the deficiency of strength of all large steamers; and 
upon these points I am ready, in fair argument, to meet all opponents. 

I have promised that I would follow up my objections to the ocean 
steamers, by some remarks to the point, as to what are their errors, and 
this it is certainly my intention to do; but, notwithstanding the excess 
of presumption with which I am charged, I have thought fit to await 
the production of the draughts of the ship, which I am led to believe 
will speedily be before the public, for the service of the Company, to 
whom I addressed my last letter.—< The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. These ships are said to be draughted by a master builder 
of one of the Royal Dock Yards, Mr Laing, a gentleman for whose 
abilities I have such respect, that I expect much from him on this occa- 
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sion ; and, until we see what he proposes for ocean navigation by steam, 
I am willing to wait, fully believing (though Lieutenant Roberts says 
the contrary,) that there are others as well as myself, who may form 
correct notions on the subject: but, as I will plead guilty to the exist- 
ence of some degree of presumption, I promise that even Mr. Laing’s 
ships shall be freely criticised, should they not accord with what I feel 
convinced they should be—bmean as to form, strength, and dimensions. 

I have often, Mr. Editor, in discussing nautical subjects in your 
useful periodical, alluded to the superiority of the American ships; and 
I will maintain, that the packet-ships of the United States are an 
ornament to that country, and a pattern to our own. 

It is really extraordinary that we should be so blind as not to see the 
advantage Jonathan has over us in these ships, but, also in the notorious 
superiority of his steamers, which, in point of speed and construction, 
bear something like the proportion to ours, that the immense rivers of 
that country do to our pigmy streams. 

Finding fault with steam operations having hitherto been my theme, 
I will now endeavour to make some amends, by admitting the great 
degree of perfection attained in our river steamers, though very far 
behind those of America. The building of iron steamers has been pro- 
gressing to a much greater extent than the public is generally aware of, 
for some time past; and, as skill and practice increase the confidence 
in these vessels, by an improvement in their strength, no doubt the great 
advantage of their less displacements, consequent upon their lightness, 
will be duly appreciated. I think it only justice, to whoever may have 
constructed the new iron steamer, “The Sons of the Thames,” to 
draw attention to this beautiful craft. She is now lying in the East 
India Dock, and I will venture to say that her form is the very nearest 
perfection for speed, of anything in existence. She is said to be built 
and planned by Mr. Ditchburn of Blackwall, a gentleman who, I believe, 
served under the late Mr. Fearnall, shipbuilder at Limehouse, to whose 
memory I am happy to have this opportunity of paying a tribute of 
respect, in declaring my belief, that he had the most correct notion of 
what the form of a steamer should be, of any professional man of his 
day ; and that he perhaps aided the improvements in steam ships more 
than any other person whatever. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
MERCATOR. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. London, March, 1840. 


[‘‘ Mercator ” will excuse us for having curtailed his letter in which he 
alludes to the deficiency of argument on the part of Captain Roberts, and asserts 
that his own experience is about double that of the captain's, &c. At the same 
time we admit that he has been retorted upon unceremoniously which we shall 
prevent in future, and we hope he will not be deterred from giving us the benefit 
of his forty years of experience.—Ep. N.M.] 


STEAM BOAT TACTICS. 


Sin.—Having sent you a few lines on the back turn in steam vessels 

in October last, I beg to offer to your notice the following particulars. 
The other day we landed a mail at Zante, where for the sake of des- 

patch we stood in very close. The wind was blowing a fresh breeze 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO 4.—vot. FoR 1840. 2N 
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(5) onshore. The engines were stopped, and the mainsheet hauled aft 
to keep her head up to the wind, until she gathered sternway, the 
mainsail had the desired etfect ; but then she fell right off, and gather- 
ing headway came-to again, &c. Meantime the business of delivering 
and receiving the mails had been despatched. The engines were imme- 
diately backed, and the helm being amidships, when in spite of the 
mainsail, she came right up, witb her stern to the wind, bringing it 
on the other beam. 

Thus, Sir, it appears that we must take into account something else 
besides the wind acting on the bull of the vessel, and the paddle wheels 
sending her in the direction of her length. Probably the position of 
the latter, and the formation of the vessels bottom must be considered. 

It seems a strange assertion, but it is nevertheless true, that a steam 
vessel in a fresh breeze, with her mainsail set, and going a back turn 
will ply to windward, constantly in short boards, tacking stern fore- 
most, regardless of the helin. 

I do not wish to be understood to assert positively, that al] steamers 
will act thus. I allude more particularly to sea-going vessels of the 
present construction. I presume, however, to offer my opinion on the 
subject; and that is, that all steam vessels wili ply to windward, as 
above stated, not excluding the three masted vessel with her mizen 


set. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
: R. C. Avan. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Mayazine. Volcano, Malta, Jan. 19, 1839. 


Tus Cuinese Navy.—A number of the Pekin Gazette contains a paper 
of six pages concerning the Navy of China, from the pen (or rather pen- 
cil) of His Imperial Majesty. It was occasioned by the operations of 
the Chinese navy on the coast of Cochin-China when a pirate was 
captured. The emperor’s attention being called to failures in captur- 
ing other pirates on the coast, he animadverts in severe terms on the 
state of the Chinese navy. He begins his paper by this first principle, 
that ‘“‘ according to the ancients in the government of a nation, while 
civilians required rubbing up, the military no less required a brush- 
ing. Government,” he says, “ appoints soldiers for the protection of 
the people; and naval captains are not less important than dry land 
soldiers. But the navy has lately fallen off, as appears by many cases 
of failure on the high seas. 

“On shore a man’s ability is measured by his archery and his 
horsemanship; but a sailor's talent by his ability to fight with and on 
the water. A sailor must know the winds and the clouds, and the 
lands and the lines, (channels among sands). He must be thoroughly 
versed in breaking a spear With (or beating against) the wind. He 
must know, like a God, how to break through the billows, handle his 
ship, and be all in regular order for action. Then when his spears are 
thrown they will pierce; and his guns will follow to give them effect. 
The spitting tornados of the fire physic (gunpowder) will all reach 
truly their mark; and whenever pirates are met with they will be 
vanquished wonderously. No aim will miss its mark. The pirate 
banditti will be impoverished and crippled, and even on the high seas 
when they take to fight, they will be followed and caught and 
slaughtered. Thus the monsters of the deep, and the waves, will be 
still, and the sea become perfectly calm, not a ripple will be raised. 
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« But far different from this has of late been the fact. There is the 
name of going to sea, but there is no going to sea in reality. Cases of 
piracy are perpetually occurring, and even barbarian barks anchor in 
our inner seas, without the least notice being taken of them! I, the 
emperor consider,” &c. Here his Majesty looks back on the past, and 
has rather dismal forebodings for the future, arising from such an un- 
comely appearance of things; but the shadows of night are obscuring 
his paper, and after threatening and advising his naval servants, he 
ad4s ‘“ do not hereafter say that you were not early warned.” 


PENDULUM MARINE ARTIFICIAL HORIZON. 


Tue following sights for time with Lieut. Becher’s Pendulum Horizon 
were taken on board the Fairy in Harwich harbour, and alluded to in 
our last. 


Wednesday, 20th Nov. 1839. p.m. Tuesday, 26th Nov. 1839. p.m. 








Times by W. Sun’s Alt. L.L. Times. Sun’s Alt L.L. 
h. m. s Sa oa h. m. 8. aa ie 
3 10 30 ” 6 30 2 58 13 ”" 9 20 
0 11 25 0 30 59 11 7 00 
0 12 19 6 66 0 3 016 653 0 
0 13 27 50 20 1 10 47 0 
0 14 39 43 30 1 58 42 10 
140 276 50 48 271 30 
3 12 28 6 55 22 3 0 9 6 54 18 
Watch fast O 9 52 0 9 26 Pend. Cor. 0O 13 35 0 9 26 
Chron. 3 22 20 6 45 56 Chron. 3 13 44 6 44 52 
0 7 24 R. —_— 0 7 27 
Sun’s Decl. eee ewe Sun’s Decl. 
19 37 31 6 38 32 20 53 27-6 6 37 25 
QO 1 42 Corr. 0 16 13 S.D. O 122 Corr. 0 16 14 
19 39 13 65445 T.A. 20 54 49 6 53 39 
° 4 o tw : 
Sun’s Alt. 6 54 45 Cusec. 0°026067 6 53 39 0:029598 
P.D. 109 39 13 Sec 0-210133 110 54 50 0°210133° 
Lat. 51 56 45 6°301030 51 66 45 6° 301030 
ann ere 9°000377 cee 8°950828 
168 30 43 9989316 169 45 14 9°990377 
81.15 21 Cos. §:526923 84 52 37 5°481966 
77:20 36 Sin.) 3=————— 77 58 58 _—_— 
‘oh. m. s. 
3 13 43 
Eq. T O14 14 h. m. s. 
8 3 22 
2 59 29 Harwich M. T. 0 12 34 
3 22 20 Chron. 
2 50 48 
O 22 51 Chron. Fast. 3 13 45 
0 5 93 Long. in T. 
QO 22 57 Chron. fast 
O17 41°7- fast Gr. M.T.2Uth 0 5 9:3 Eq. T. 
O17 47°7 fast Gr. M.T.26th 
Ss 017 47°97 
00 6:0 Gain in six days 


Or, one second per day. 
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Meridian observation for Latitude made on board off Woolwich 
Dock-yard. 
Saturday 21st Dec. 1839. Sun. 
o \ “ 
14 58 30 
0 9 26 Pend. Cor. 





14 49 4 
O 3 28 Refr. 





J4 45 36 
O 16 16 Sem. D. 





15 1 52 





74 68 8 Z. D. 
23 27 30 Decl. 





51 30 38 Lat. 





Proper latitude, 51° 30' N. nearly. 


Porter's Patent AncHor. Mr. Editor,—Having seen a drawing 
of Porter's Anchor with a string of recommendations of it from a com- 
mander in the Royal Navy, in the last number of ‘the United Service 
Journal, and considering that with such high pretensions to excellence 
it is a fair subject for discussion, I enclose you the following queries 
on it :— 

You are aware that the arms of this anchor consist of an entirely 
separate piece of iron from the shank, and turn on a bolt which passes 
through the end of the shank at the crown which is constructed open, 
and between the two sides of which it moves freely. 

Query 1. What will be the effect of an unequal strain upon it? 
Suppose fig. 1 to represent the anchor lying in its most favorable posi- 
tion, will a heavy strain tend to raise the cable end of the shank, as in 
fig. 2, from off the ground, and the upper arm resting flat upon it, will 
it be raised with it? If so, when the strain is removed and the shank 
falls on the ground again, the upper arm remains where it was forced to, 
as in fig. 3, leaving a space between it and the shank to foul the cable, 
in the event of the ship breaking her sheer on swinging to the other 
tide, or going over her anchor if it be calm? That the strain on an 
anchor is unequal, being very heavy at times and none at all at others, 
according to wind and tide, will scarcely I think be denied. 

Query 2. What will be the condition of a ship trusting to this 
anchor in a confined anchorage tolerably full of shipping when the lower 
arm will not bite, as in fig. 4 or 5, and supposing the ground to be soft 
mud, may it slip easily along the surface without biting—all this time 
it ne hard—will it be dangerous to herself and to others near 
her 
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Query 3. If two boats take out each a piece of the anchor, one the 
arms, and the other the shank and stock, because neither of them can 
carry it out entire, which of the boats is it to be put together in for let- 
ting go! Your inserting these queries in your next number will oblige. 

A SmaMan. 


THE PORTABLE TELEGRAPH. 


Wednesday Evening. 

Mr. Epitorn.—The other day on my return home from my station aloft, 
I was glad to find that you had taken the hint I gave you one cloudy 
day respecting the Homo-graph. Iam, sir, it is true, a moving fixture, 
yet I aim not without a mind, as indeed you may well conceive when 
you reflect on the important communications to the Fleet, &c., con- 
stantly pointed out by me; and this mind of mine, I can assure you, 
sir, is very fond of being comfortable, and when the day is over is glad 
to retire to the fire-side, and over some hot rum punch, which pleases 
best after such a cold day as this has been, study the news, how those 
succeed in the destinations to which I have sent them, and how far it 
is probable I shaJl have to direct others, (weather always permitting,) 
and so forth. 

The sun having set in the haze, and my fingers very cold, from 
which, as you may perceive, they have uot yet recovered; having 
stirred the fire and my punch, I took up your March part of the Nau- 
tical, with which I am very well pleased, particularly with that part 
respecting the Homo-graph, I would, however, recommend that in your 
next number you mention the use of astick, a sword, a spy-glass, or 
best of all, a short batten painted white, for the purpose of telegraph; 
for from all I can learn, “ a white handkerchief” is now a rarity in the 
service, a wooden arm, as in my own case, I find most convenient; but 
in that case it is necessary to state, that No. 2 is extended, instead 
of the white being shown along the right arm, it is extended from it. 

I am the more anxious about this, my little offspring, believing that 
if it is made properly known it may prove of far more use than for the 
purposes you mention, as surveying for one. It might be of great ser- 
vice in the Merchant Service if given in my friend Marryat’s Code of 
Signals, and for general purposes should form a part of those which issue 
from under my foot, as everything given in them can be expressed by 
it—and Captain Spratt I am sure can only wish to see it made gene- 
rally useful. . 

3 I am, sir, your servant, 
Tur SEMAPHORE ON THE TOP OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





A Cuingss Apmirat.—The following picture of the Chinese Admi- 
ral Wang, resident at Canton, is highly illustrative of the Chinese 
character. The Admiral was received on board the Amherst with the 
respect due to his rank: a salute of three guns was fired and every 
attention paid to him. But it appears that the ideas he had acquired 
at Macao of foreign character, did not lead him to imagine that such 
courtesy was requisite towards us. He began the conversation by 
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abruptly asking various questions, hardly giving me time to reply;— 

‘ Where did you come from /—What is your nation ?—What business 

have you here ’—You must be gone instantly, etc.” I had just com- 
menced a reply when his Excellency turned sharply to Mr. Gutzlaff and 

said, “ You are a Chinese.” Mr. Gutzlaff denying it, he told him to 

take off his cap that he might see if he wore a tail, which being done, 

he said, ‘“‘ No—I see you are a Portuguese.” I now told him that the 

ship was English, which assertions he treated with perfect discredit, 

saying, “I have lived at Macaoand know the barbarian customs; your 

ship is from Macao.” I again replied that it was strange in his Excel- 

lency to accuse me of falsehood in this manner, and that both myself 
and the ship were positively English, in spite of all he had known and 

learned at Macao. I then took a pencil and wrote on a slip of paper, 

‘“« Ta-Ying -kwo (Great Britain) is my nation,” and placed it in his 

hands. On receiving it he burst into the most scornful laugh, and 

exclaimed, ‘“‘ Nonsense !—the great English Nation! the petty English 
Nation you should say !—you tell lies to me.” Upto this moment I 

had kept my temper perfectly, and answered all his insulting remarks 
with civility; but I confess that the grossness of this last speech com- 
pletely overcame the natural placidity of my diposition. I snatched 

the paper, which he was still laughing at, out of his hands, and seizing 
hold of the Admiral’s arm, I said, “ As you have come to my ship 
merely to insult my nation and myself, I insist on your instantly quit- 

ting her;” and suiting the action to the word, I was on the point of 
handing him out of the cabin. His Excellency now saw that he had 

carried the matter too far and commenced apologizing: ‘“ Pray excuse 
me, I did not mean to offend :—you know well there is the Ta-se-yang, 
and the Seaou-se-yang; (the one is generally applied to Portugal, the 

other to Goa) I thought there also was the Ta-ying-kwo and the Seaou- 

ying-kwo; I acknowledge my offence, and again beg you will excuse 
me.” This ingenious apology was accompanied by a profusion of bows, 
and a behaviour as cringing as before it had beeninsolent. He staid on 
board a considerable time, but his manners and conduct were so singular 
as to raise a suspicion that his judgment was not quite sound, which was 
corroborated by some of his officers who accompanied him, and who ex- 
pressed much regret at the indecorous conduct of their commander. 


LAW DECISIONS. 


Case or THE ISABELLA.® 


Sir,—In the September number of your valuable Magazine for 1838, you did 
ie the favor of publishing my letter upon the case of the Isabella. You will 
perceive that what I anticipated in that epistle has taken place, and that the 
defendant (the pilot) és victimized ; for notwithstanding the fact of his being ex- 
onerated all blame by the owners, captains, officers, and crew of the Isabella, 
(which ship received the greater damage,) he is cast in damages, claimed by the 
brig, to the amount of 75/.,, and the, most ruinous costs—although it may safely 
be defied to produce a precedent when the pilot has been held to be solely 
responsible for damage, occasioned by the vessel of which he is in charge, unless 
drunkenness or wilful negligence be proven against him. Suppose there had been 
no pilot on board, would an action hate been brought against the captain, the 


* See decision in our last number. 
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mate, or officer of the watch, individually? Most certainly not, but against the 
ship and cargo; and I beg to observe that the pilot of a day has less control 
over the crew than their officers, with whom they have performed the voyage, 
whose voice and gesture they are accustomed to obey. The pilot does not com- 
mand the crew, but gives lis directions to the officers, whom he expects to be 
upon the look-out above buard, whilst he attends to the safety of the ship, b 
directing the helmsman's motions to steer her clear of rocks, shoals, &c.: and, 
if those on the look-out neglect to give him timely notice of the proximity of 
another vessel, by which neglect a collision takes place and damage is occa- 
sioned, how is it possible for him to insure every craft in the river from damage 
by his charge, in his capacity of pilot ?—and why should a different rule be 

served in the Merchant Service than on board a British ship of war, in which 
the pilot is never expected to be made responsible for accidents of collision, &c., 
unless it be shewn that it was by his own wilful act that such occurrence took 
place? in which case he would be cashiered, and very deservingly too! But, 
m my father's case he is made to be sole/y responsible, and the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses, who have never in their livesso much as seen him, have succeeded in 
proving gross and wilful negligence on the part of the pilot of another vessel; 
although, as I said before, his gaptain and oflicers cast not the shadow of a fault 
upon him in the transaction, for had he been in fault, not only would his pilot- 
age have been withheld, but, as Cantain Brown observed, he would have been 
made responsible for the damage occasioned to the ship by such negligence. If 
there is any fault it must rest conjointly with the crew and pilot, taking the 
most unfavorable view of the case. Even Dr. Lushington would not “have 
entertained the question of the pilot's sole responsibility under the circumstances 
detailed; and it is well known that he takes a more unfavourable view of the 
pilot’s actions than ever were entertained by Lord Stowel, or Sir John Nicholl, 
who says, “that unless wilful negligence be clearly proven, it is uélerly impossibie 
to cast a defendant; and that in common sense and common justice an action 
should be against the ship and freight, and not against the pilut, why, if fauliy, 
is responsible to his owners, to the amount of his bond (100/.) for any expense 
he may by his negligence put them to.” See the case of the ‘ Transit,” 
reported in the May Number of the Nautical Magazine for 1838; also the 
‘Carnation and Smith of March.” Dr. Lushington in a very recent case, 
(that of the Diana, tried in the Court of Admiralty, on 3Ist January, ) said that 
“‘this was a very novel case, the fault resting with the pilot, master, and crew, 
conjointly ; and he must, therctore, defer his judgment on this important and 
difficult question till next court day.” Indeed, it is ‘a difficult question," — 
how the pilot can be in fault, and not the crew also! But, in my father's 
case the arbitrator sees no ‘difficulty’ in the matter at all, or if he docs, 
the gordian knot which he cannot untie, he cuts through at once, and thus 
the “difficulty” vanishes, like mist befure the morning sun; and, that no. 
further question may arise, he does not so much as condescend to assign a reason 
for such solution of the “ difficnlty.”—-Can He? 

And here I must take the liberty of protestmg against a case of this nature 
being adjudicated out of the Court of Admiralty, or by a man éotally unac- 
guainted with nautical affairs. In fine the whole case appears like one of the 
grossest injustice, if not of the basest treachery. 

I am, sir, &e. 
Kingsbury House, Red Hill, Edgeware, W.. Gras, 
Feb. 6, 1840. . (Son of the Victim.) 


Sip Larxins.— Libel.—This was an action for libel. ‘The declaration stated 
that the plaint:tf was owner_of the ship, that she was advertised in the ‘ ‘l'imes”’ 
Newspaper, to carry goods and passengers to the East Indies; and, that the 
defendant published in the same paper, a libel of and concerning the said ship. 
The defendant pleaded, first, that he did not publish the alleged libel; and, 
secondly, that the said ship was not seaworthy, or in a fit and Fala i state to 
perform such a voyage, on both which pleas issue was joined. e trial lasted 
some time, and the evidence went to shuw that she had made several voyages 
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to the East Indies and back. The evidence of the gentleman who lately com- 
manded her, with his steward, proved that she was a most exeellent ship, per- 
forming in the years 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1838, her voyages exceedingly well. 
The ship, moreover, stoud in the highest class in Lloyd’s books, #, proving that 
she was of a description to which not only was the libel inapplicable, but afforded 
no reasonable and fair pretence for its publication. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 9001. 


Don Juan—Salvage.—This case was tried before the magistrates of Col- 
chester. The Don Juan, schooner, was on her pnasage from Hamburgh to 
St. John, Newfoundland, and ran on shore on the Mouse-land, near Foulness 
Island. She was discovered by the crews of the smacks, Elizabeth of Harwich, 
and the George and Eliza of Colchester, and was assisted by them in getting 
out the kedge and hawser anchors, and at high-water, was got off, after dis- 
charging part of her cargo into the smacks, and eventually brought into Har- 
wich: the admitted value of the schooner and cargo was 2,750/. From the 
evidence adduced, the magistrates were quite satisfied, and awarded the salvors, 
751. directing each party to pay their own expenses. This decision was unsa- 
tisfactory to the owners of the smacks, who declared their intention of appeal- 
ing to the Admiralty Court. ; 


Macxetism of CrrRonoMETERS.—We beg to call the attention of our 
naval readers to a very important communication on thissulject in our 
present number, from the Astronomer-Royal. That the rates of Chro- 
nometers are different on board ship from what they are on shore has 
been long since allowed by careful seamen who have attended to the 
subject, and we might quote the names of many officers who have spe- 
cially alluded to it. Our readers will also remember the experiments of 
Mr. Dent described in our first volume, (1832,) and also those of the 
Rev. George Fisher at Greenwich, who with one of Arnold and Dent’s 
chronometers obtained a series of rates differing from each other from 
no other cause than the position of the XIJ hour of the plate being suc- 
cessively placed towards the four cardinal points of the horizon. These 
rates will be found in our volume for !837, described in a letter to 
Capt. Beaufort, the hydrographer to the Admiralty. Mr. Fisher also 
alludes to differences in rates found by Mr. Northcote in his voyage to 
India, in the Jupiter, all clearly proving the formidable action of mag- 
netism on chronometers. The experiments of the Astronomer-Royal 
have for their object to correct the effects of this deranging force, and 
we recommend the whole subject to the careful attention of our readers. 
Mr. Fisher has also shewn in our volume for 1838, p. 386, the mis- 
chief arising from a method formerly in use, but which no careful sea - 
man now adopts. 





Royat Navat Con.tece.—The following questions were put to the 
Naval Officers at the last half yearly examination at this establish- 
ment. 

STEAM NACHINERY, &c. 


1.—Whiat theories have been proposed to account for the conversion 
of a solid into a liquid? In what manner is heat conveyed away from 
a hot body? Why should the outer surface of a steam cylinder be 
polished $ 

2.—Prove that the intensity of heat radiated from a given point, 
varies inversely as the square of the distance from that point. 
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3.—Explain the term “latent heat.” What is the general effect of 
a change of temperature on the volume of a body? What advantage is 
taken of this in rivetting together the plates of a steam boiler?’ 

4.—If an open vessel containing fluid be heated, will the boiling 
point depend on the state of the atmosphere? Distinguish between 
high and low pressure steam. Why are high pressure engines used on 
railways ! 

5.—What are the principal improvements introduced by Watt in 
the construction of steam engines? Explain the use of a fly-wheel in 
machinery. Why is a fly-wheel not requisite for nautical engines ? 

6.—Explain the construction of the “ feed--pipe ” and ‘self -regulat- 
ing damper ” of a land engine. How is the quantity of water in a 
boiler ascertained ? 

7.—Describe minutely the formation of the D valve, and explain the 
process of “ blowing through,” on first starting the engine. 

8.—Describe the ‘“‘ Eccentric,” and give the technical terms of the 
different parts of the machinery connecting it with the slide valve. 

9.—Give a minute description of the air pump, condenser, and hot- 
well of a nautical engine. 

10.—Explain the process of “ blowing off” the boiler, and describe 
Hall’s patent condenser for obviating the necessity of this process. 

11.—The diameter of the cylinder of a double engine being 24in. 
the length of the stroke 4ft., the number of strokes per minute 23, and 
the force of the steam in the boiler 5lb. per circular inch above that of 
the atmosphere ; required its power. 





SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ BENEVOLEN’ 
, SOCIETY. | 


We had the satisfaction, indeed we may call it the good fortune, of 
being present at the second anniversary dinner of the friends and sup- 
porters of this institution on the 25th of March, at the London Tavern 
in Bishopsgate-street. To give our readers a just idea of the proceed- 
ings ; of the complete success which has attended it; of the able, digni- 
fied, and eloquent bearing of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, who 
presided ; or of the many noble and excellent sentiments which were ex- 
pressed on the occasion of this meeting of nearly 400 persons, all tend- 
ing to the security of that great object the public good of this land, 
would require more extensive limits and time, than we can at present 
command. We therefore satisfy ourselves with promising our readers 
as complete an account of them as we can obtain, in our next, and shall 
take the opportunity of going into the merjts of the Society, and shew- 
ing the grounds on which it has an undeniable claim to support through- 
out the whole country, both inland and maritime ; and we shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present, in stating, that the subscriptions of the. 
day announced by the Secretary, the several names of the subscribers 
being read over, amounted to the sum ofone thousand and forty-five 
pounds, a tolerable proof of the success of the institution, and a sterling 
acknowledgment of the soundness of its objects, as well as its manage- 
ment, and an earnest of its future well-doing. We were gratified in 
hearing the periodical press eulogized in the latter part of the evening 
ENLARGED SERIFS.— No. 4.—vo1. ror 1640. 20 
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by the noble president, for the assistance which the institution had 
received. For our own parts, if our very cloth alone commands such 
services, which we hold that it does, how much more are we in duty 
bound to render that assistance in such a cause, aided as this work has 
been in its infancy by the Government, and kolding the high station 
and character which it enjoys. We can assure its worthy president, 
whose splendid talents were never more happily conspicuous than on 
this occasion, that we do, and always shall, consider it one of our first 
duties to assist the institution all in our very humble power; and that 
we have embarked in the cause along with him with such determination 
from the pure conviction that the objects are most excellent, that we are 
sure the more those objects become known, the greater will be its suc- 
cess, and that to assist in such work well becomes the character of the 
Nautical Magazine. 


Perrvian Fitter Inkstanp.—We most readily add our testimony 
to the great merits of this invention ; which exhibits a scientific princi- 
ple applied to a most useful purpose. Clean ink, free from dust, mould, 
and evaporation producing thickness, is a great luxury, and one com- 
pletely secured by this very ingenious invention. To our nautical 
friends we strongly recommend it, not only on these accounts, but from 
the consequent preservation of the ink, so much longer than in any 
other we have seen, a great desideratum at sea. Itis simply the appli- 
_ cation of the air pump to force filtered ink up through a small tube into 
a cup for use. For persons particular in these matters, we look on this 
as an established companion. 


Tue Basque Tyraian.—The following letter from Captain Fisher, to 
the Lord Mayor, relates the accident which has occurred to this vessel : 


‘“‘ Principal Harbour-master's plats ia 
CO. a, pall 


_ “ My Lord Mayor,—I have to acquaint your Lordship that this 
morning, at 1 a.m., the steam vessel Manchester, bound to Berwick, 
going down the river, ran into the Tyrian Barque, lying in Gravesend 
Reach, and bound to Valparaiso with government stores. The Tyrian 
was immediately sunk, and I regret to say four of her crew and a pas- 
senger were drowned. The master and his wife, with the remainder of 
the crew, were saved. 

“I immediately went down to Gravesend, and found the vessel sunk 
off the Custom-house, in seven fathoms, with her lower yards out of water 
at about half-ebb tide. ; . oe 

‘‘T have directed Lieutenant Stone, R.N., the harbour-master at 
Gravesend, to place during the night, a boat with two lights horizon- 
tally near the wreck, in order to prevent vessels passing through the 
Reach swerving foul of it. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, my lord, your obedient servant, 

“ Joun FisHEer, eee 
t 


It is remarkable that the Tyrian was lying in presisely the same 
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place where the brig William was 4 little time back run duwn by the 
Monarch. After great exertions she has been raised and brought back 
to the docks, and her cargo discharged. By this unfortunate accident 
five persons have been drowned, and a coroner’s inquest which has con- 
cluded its sittings, has brought ina verdict of manslaughter against the 
captain of the Manchester, with a deodand of 8C0/. for each person, 
making in all 4,000/. The Manchester is now lying at Berwick, and 
the Rapid, steamer, belonging to the same company, runs in her place. 
Both parties, it is reported, are actively engaged in collecting evidence 
relating to this unhappy occurrence; and it is said that Government 
has put the broad arrow on the Manchester, to prevent her running 
until the result of the whole affair is known. 


SHAKINGS. 


Apu:ratty, March 18, 1840.—Notice.——The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty having determined to raise the strength of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards to the full peace establishment, there will be required 
for Woolwich yard, 36 shipwrights, 12 smiths,and une caulker. The 
men must not exceed 35 years of age, be of gond character, good health 
and constitution, and not subject to any bodily infirmity. 

Mitrorp, March 19.—The steam ship Medina, of 900 tons burthen, 
and 300-horse power, was launched last evening from the Royal Dock - 
yard, Pembroke, intended, after engines being fitted, to be placed on 
the Liverpool and Dublin line of Mail Packets. | 

_ Tue fall of the cliffs, and the upheaving of the bed of the sea, now 
reach from Whitlands Bay to Axmouth, a distance of many miles. 
This extraordinary phenomenon of nature forms the leading attraction 
of Lyme Regis, which is crowded daily with visitors, who flock from 
all parts to see this wonderful effect of one of nature’s convulsions.— 
See an account of this in our Jast number, p. 205. 

Sir Gilbert Blane’s Medals have been awarded to Dr. Alexander Mc 
Kechnie, late of the Madagascar, and Mr. Robert Henderson Brown, 
late of the Scont, for the correct and scientific manner in which the 
the particulars of the cases that came under their care have been re- 
corded in their journals. This award was made, as is the custom, by 
the approbation of the Presidents of the Colleges ef Physicians and Sur- 
geons, in conjunction with the Physician-General of the navy, Sir 
William Burnett. | 

Rewaro.— We understand that a chronometer by Arnold and Dent, 
worth fifty guineas has been presented by the Admiraliy to Capt. J. B. 
Armourieux of the barque La Jeune Frederic, for his humane exertions 
in rescuing the British seamen up the river Gaboon, and that a gold 
medal is to be formally presented to King Denny for his important 
assistance by Com. Hon. J. Denman, of H.M.S. Wanderer. 

MepiTeRRaANEAN Gossip.—The Princess Charlotte, previous to refit- 
ting exercised her crew last week in shifting topmasts, which was done in 
a most masterly style, with truly wonderful expedition, and without 
the least accident occurring. The main-topmast was shifted, the rig~ 
ging set up, and the top-gallant-mast fidded in less than an hour; the 
fore-topmast occupied a few minutes more. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Promotions. 


CoumaNnpeRs,—J. Stopford, retired; R. Yule, J. M. Grier. 
Lizurenants,—C. R. Johnstone, H. J. Dougla:. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


oe Apurrat,—The Hon. G. Elliott, Commander-in-Chief in the East. 
ndies. 

Anpromacne, 26,—Master, T. Richardson. Astrea,—Lieutenant, A. Daw- 
son. Brenmemm, 72,—Mate, Lord Amelius Beauclerc. Baritannia, 120,— 
Midshipmen, T.S. L. Brooke, T. O. B. Seymour; Clerk, W. D. Rowe; Second 
Master, S. Marryat. Baisx, 3,—Lieutenant-Com. G. Sprigg. Camsripee, 78, 
—Commnander, J. L. Parkin; Lieutenants, R. G. Welch, G. C. Mends; Mates, 
T. R. Fortescue, C. H. James; Nav. Instr, J. D. Kennedy; Clerk, W..H. 
Harris. Castor, 36,—Lieutenant, C. E. Patey. Crto, 10,—Surgeon, J. Sloan. 
Coasrcuarp,—Com. H. F. Glaise, Rk. Robiason; A/ates, R. J. Turner, T. A. 
Allridge, W. C. Forsyth. * Conrrance st.-v.,—Aale, W. Willbraham. Curtew, 
10,—Lieut.-Com. T. C. Ross. Cycrors st. v..— Mates, A. Cummings, W. But- 
ler; Volunteer, A.D. Horsey. Doxrutn, 3,—Second Master, G. W. Beau- 
mont; Clerk, G. W. Rowe. Excettent,— Mates, R. Hall, J. W. Connolly, 
Hon. J. W. Spencer, J. Perkins, J. G. Simpkinson, T. Forster, L. P. Pigott ; 
Midshipman, W. Wardrop. Ganoes, 84,—Mate, W.E. Fisher. Hermes, 
st.-v.— Vale, W. Rattrey. Hypra st.-v.—Com. E. Stopford. Inpraeanasre, 
104,—.dssistant Surgeons, F. Stupart, G. G. Creighton. Inconstant, 36,— 
Master, W.R.H. Mattacott; Purser, J. Inconstant; Surgeon, J. Willsou ; 
Mate, E. F. Roberts. Jupiter,—Second Master, J.G.Nop3s. Maaictenne, 


24,—Lieutenants, ‘T. P. Thompson, G. C. Adams, C. B. Warren; Surgeon, G. _ 
D. Maclaren; Afates,O. P. Knott, J. Mc D. Smith, W. Gordon; Sec. Master, 


F. F. Taylor; Assistant Surgeon, E. J. Brown; Clerk, J. R. Andrews; Volun- 
teers, W. Wood, G. W. Rice. Peart, 20,—Clerk, G. E. Rickets; Lieutenants, 
B. A. Wake, E. Dixon. Persran, 16,—Com. W. H. Quin, and not M. Quin, 


as in our last; Lieutenants, P. H. Somerville, W. V. Lee, R. F. King; Master. 


Act., J. Benwood; Surgeon, J. Still; Purser, B. Wickham. Praue, 36,— 
Purser, J. Ward; Mate, R. Warren. Princess Cuariotte, 104,—Flag Lieu- 
tenant, W. F. Glanville; Lieutenant, Sir G. Webster. Pytapes,—Surgeon, C. 
Priaulx. Roya. Sovereian,—Lieutenant, (add.) A. Darby for Advice Packet. 
Tuunperer,—Com. ‘I’. L. Massie; mates, H. Charlton, H. V. Craven, D. M. 
Gordon; Assistant Surgeons, R. Facis, J. Tait; Chaplain, Rev. P. P. Smith; 
Nav. Insir., A. A. Bridgman ; midshipman, S. F. Douglas. Victor, 16,—Com. 
W. Dawson, (a); Lieutenant, A. Derbyshire ; master, (act.,) E. Mallard; Sur- 
geon, W. Bowler; Purser, G. T. Plumbly; master-assistant, J. Simpson. 
We vestey, 72,—ma'e, T. Carmichael. Zesra, 16,—Com. J. Stopford. 


_ MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION, 
AT HOME. 


Andromache, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, C.B., 4th March, left Portsmouth and 
anchored at Spithead. Blenheim, 72, Capt. Sir H. F. Senhouse, K.C.H., 26th 


Feb. passed Plymouth on way to East Indies. Blonde, 42, rie T. Bourchier, | 


24th Feb., sailed for China. Cambridge, Capt. E. Barnard, 6th March, moved 
out of basin at Sheerness. Columbia st.-v., Mr. A. Thomson, 22nd March, left 
Plymouth for N. Coast of Spain. Crescent,26th Feb., passed Plymouth on way to 
South America. Cyclops st.-v., Capt. H. T. Austin, 2nd March, arrived at Cork 
from Portsmouth; 7th, left with Jupiter in tow; 11th, arrived at Southampton,,. 
landed troops and sailed 12th, for Portsmouth. Jupiter, troop-ship, Master 


Com., R. Fulton, 11th March, arrived at Portsmouth from Cork, having landed . 


troops at Southampton. Afefcor st.-v., Lieutenant-Com., R. D. Pritchard, 19th 
Feb., arrived at Falmouth, to cruize in entrance of channel. Nautilus, 10, 
Lieutenant-Com., G. Beaufuy, 16th March, arrived at Plymouth from coast of 
Spain. Minrod, 20, Com., C. A. Barlow, 20th Feh. sailed for Kast Indies, 
Pique, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 9th March, left Spithead, touched at Plymouth on 
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way tosca; 16th, returned to Plymouth. Pylades, 18, Com. T. V. Anson, 20th 
Feb., stiled for Exst Indies. Raven, 4, Lieutenant-Com., R. D. B. Mapleton, 
4h March, left Portsmouth for Sheerness, put back damaged. Thunderer, 84, 
Capt. F.P. Berkely, commissioned at Plymouth, Feb. Vanguard, 80, Capt. Sir 
T. Fellowes, C.B., 13th March, arrived at Portsmouth from Malta; 17th, 
moved into harbour. Victor, Com. W. Dawson, (a) commissioned 16th of 
March. : 

At Poatsmoutiu.—Jn Harbour,—Britannia, Victory, Vanzuaril, Excellent, 
Royal George, Cyclops, Magicienne, Victor, Jupiter, Raven, Messenger. Al 
Spithead,— Andromache. 

Art Prysoutn.—ZJn Harbour,—Impregnable, San Josef, Thunderer, Incon- 
stant, Persian, Columbia, Carron. Jn the Sound,—Pique, Nautilu:. 

ABROAD. 

Acheron st.-v., Lieutenant- Com. A. Kennedy, 12th Feb., left Gibraltar for 
Malta. Acfeon, 26, Capt. R. Russell, 31st Dec., arrived at Rio from Monte 
Video. Alecto, st.-v. Hc AtenaneCann: W. Hoseason, 13h Feb., arrived at 
Malta from Marseilles. A/ligator, 26, Capt. Sir J. J. G. Bremer, K.C.H., 16th 
September, |>ft Sydnev for Norfolk Island ; 16th Jan., arrived at Madras from 
Penang. Asia, 81, Capt. W. Fisher, Sth Feb., at Malta; 13th, sailed for 
Levant. Basilisk, 6, Lieutenant-Com. J. Russell, 16th Nov., at Valparaiso. 
Beacon, 8.-v., Lieutenant ‘T. Graves, 5th Feb., Malta. Blazer, 27th Feb., 
arrived at Gibraltar, and left. Bonetta, 3, Lieutenant-Com. J. L. B. Stoll, 19th 
Dec., sailed for St. Helena. Brisk, 3, Lieutenant-Com. A. Kellett, 13th Dec., 
arrived at Cape; 19th, remaining. Buzzard, 3, Lieut.-Com. C. Fitzgerald, 28th 
_ Jan. at Sierra Leone. Carysfort, 26th, Capt. H. B. Martin, 25th Jan. left 
Constantinople, being relieved by Dido; 16th Feb., arrived at Malta. Castor, 
36, Capt. E. Collier, 29th Feb., left Malta for Vourla. Childers, 16, Com. E, 
Halstead, 6th Jan., arrived at Madras from Trincomalee; 13th, sailed for 
Bombay. Clio, 16, Com. S. G. Freemantle, 21st Jan., at Rio, from cruize, 
Columbine, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 11th Jan., arrived at St. Helena. Comus 18, 
Com. EK. Nepean, 24th Jan., left Port Royal for St Martha; at Malta, 24th 
Feb. Conway, 26, Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, 20 Dec., left Saugor. Curacoa, 24, 
Com. W. Preston, 8th Jan. left Rio for Monte Video. Curlew, 10, Lieutenant- 
Com. G. Rose, 19th Dec., at Cape Good Hope. Daphne, 18, Com. W. Dall- 
ing, 6th Feb., sailed from Malta. Dido, 18, Capt. L. Davies, C.B., 24th Jan., 
arrived at Constantinople. lectra, 18, Com, E. R. P. Mainwaring, 16th Nov., 
Valparaiso. Gordon st.-v., Capt. W. H. Henderson, 12th Feb., arrived at 
Malta from Vourla. Harlequin, 16. Com. Right Hon. Lord F. J. Russell, 26th 
Jan. at Sierra Leone. Hydra st.-v., Com. R. Stopford, 29th Jan., arrived at 
Malta; 20th Feb., left for Vourla. ily, 16, Com. C. Deare, 5th Jan., at 
Ascension. Megera st.-v., Lieutenant-Com. H. Goldsmith, 14th Jan., left 
Malta for Alexandria. Magpie st.-v. Lieutenant-Com. T. S. Brock, 5th Feb., 
at Malta. AMellville, 72, Capt. Hon. S. Dundas, 10h Jan., at Table Bay, 
Princess Charlotte, 104, Capt. A. Fanshawe, 17th Feb., arrived at Malta from 
Vourla. Prometheus, st.-v.. Lieutenant-Com, ‘I’. Spark, 3rd March, arrived at 
Gibraltar; 4th, sailed for Malta, Rodney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, C.B., 4th Feb., 
arrived at Malta. olla, 10, Lieutenant-Com. C. Hall, 8th Dec., arrived at 
Tenerife. Sappho, 19, Com. T. Fraser, 30th Jan., left Vera Cruz for Sucrifi- 
cios; 16th Jan., returned. Satel/tte, 18, Com. J. Robb, 20th Nov., at Ber- 
muda. Serpent, 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 19th Jan., arrived at Vera Cruz 
from Tampico. Stag, 46, Commodore T. B. Sullivan, C.B., 10th Dec., left Rio 
for River Plate. TZrinenlo, 16, Com. H. E. Cottin, 14th Feb., Cadiz; 13th 
March, remaining. Vesta!, 16, Capt. S. W. Curter, 25th Jan., arrived at Hali- 
fax from Bermuda; 19th Feb.’ remained. Volcano st.-v., Lieutenant-Com. J, 
Wet, 9:h Feb., left Gibraltar fur Malta. Wasp, 16, Com. Hon. D. W. A. Pel- 
ham, 13th Feb., at Tangier. Weazie, 10, Lieutenant-Com, J. vis tae (e) 
16th Feb., arrived at Patras from Corfu. Welles/ey, 72, Capt. T. Maitland, 4th 
Jan., left Bombay for sea. Wizard, 10, Lieutenant-Com. T. F. Birch, 2nd Jan., 
mi Rio for Bahia. Wolverine, 16, Com. W. Tucker, (b) 18h Dec., at Princes 

sland. 
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TABLE LV. 


For reducing Sardinian Palms to English Iect, and English Feet te 
Sardinian Palme. 





} Sardinian Palm == 0°31486729 English ¢ vot. 
1 English Fuot = 1°22719259 Sardinian Palm. 
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Ei lez a 
; rae English Surdinien | ze Engtish catch Fan English {Sardi a) 
Gi} feet, and faims and; <a’. fect, and palms and} . =! feet, andj alms and: 
oe Dec. parts. Dec. parts.| E& Dee. parts. Dec. parte.| © Dec. parts.!Dec. parts. 

ae | aS | ao 
J 0°815: 1:227 | 40 | 32-595 | 49°088 | 79] 64°375 96°948 

2 1°630 | 

3 2°645 3-682 | 42 | 34°224 | 51°542 | 81| 66°004 99-403 
4 3°259! 4-909 | 43 | 35°039 | 52-769 | 82! 66°819] 100°630 
5 4°074 6-136 | 44 | 35°R54 , 53°996 | 83; 67°634 | 101°857 
6 4°889 | 7°363 | 45 | 36°669 | 55°224 84! 68-449 | 103-084 
7| 5704: 8590] 46 | 37-484 | 56°451 | BF! GY-264] 104°31] 
8 6°519' 9818 | 47 | 38299 | 67°678 | se! 70-079 | 105°539 
9 7°334| 11°045 | 48 | 39°114 | 58°905 | #5) 470°893 | 106°766 
10 8-149] 32°272 | 49 | 39°928 | 60°132 | 8&8 71°708} 107°993 
8-964, 13-499 | 50 | 40°743 | 61-360 | bt, 72°523 | 109-220 
: 14:726 | 51 | 41°558 | 62-487 | 96, 73°338} 110-447 
13, | 10-493] 15°053 | 52 | 42°373 | 63-814 | 91] 74-153 | 111°675 





43°18 ; 65°041 2, 74°968 | 112-902 
441-003 , 66°268 93 75°783 | 114°129 


Id] 19-408] 17°181 | 53 
Ih | 12°223) 18408 | 54 





16 | 33-0381 19-635 | 55 | 44-818, 67°496 | 94. 76-597 | 115-356 
171} 13-853] 20-a62 | 56 | 45-633 | 68-723 | 96) 77-412 | 116-583 
181 14-6681 22-089 | 57 | 46-447 | 69-950 | 96) 78-227] 117-810 
19 | 15-482; 93-317 | 58 | 47-262 | 71-177 | 9%] 79-042 | 119-038 
20 | 16-297. 24-544 | 59 | 48:077 | 72-404 | 98] 79-857 | 120-265 
211 17-112, 25-771 | 60 | 48-892 | 73-632 | 99, 80-772] 21-492 
22 | 17-927) 26-998 | 6) | 49°707 | 74-859 | 100, 81-487 | 122-719 
231 19-742| 28-295 | 62 | 50-522 | 76-086 | 150' 122-230 | 184-079 
241 19-557) 29-453 | 63 | 51°337 | 57°313 | 200 162-973 | 245-439 
25 | 20:372, 30-620 | 64 } 52°15); 78°540 | 250 203-717 | 306-798 


26 | 20:387: 31°907 | 65 | 52°966 | 79°768 | 300 244-460 | 368-158 


27 1 22-001 33°134 | 66 
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53°78) 4 80°U95 | 350 25-204 | 429°517 


54°596 = 82°222 | 400 325°947 | 490°877 


2-454 | 4 33°410 5§0°315 60) 65-189 98°175 
28 | 22-816! 34-361 4 


VIAed | 900 733-28) | 1104-472 
99°72) LION) 814-867 | 1227-193 
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aR | 307965 = 9 6°633 1 77 | 62°745 
$9} RV7RO 47°86] | 78 | 63°560 
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29 | 23-631 | 35°5&0 | 68 | 55-411 | 83-449 | 450 366-690 | 552-237 
30 | 24-446! 26-816 | 69 | 56-226 | 84-676 | 500 407-434 | 613-596 
31 | 25-261 35-043 | 70 | 57-041 | 85-903 | 550 448-177 | 674-956 
32 | 26-076 | 39-270 | 71 | 57-856 | 877131 | GOO 488-420 | 736-316 
33 | 26-891, 40°497 | 72 | 58670 | 88-358 | 650 529-664 | 797-675 
34 | 27°705| 41°725 | 73 | 59-485 | 89°585 | 700 570-407 | 859-035 
35 | 28-520; 42°952 | 74 | 60-300 | 90°812 | 750 611-150 | 920-394 
36 | 29°335] 44°179 | 75 | 61°115 | 92:039 | 800. 651-894 | 981-754 
37 | 30-:160' 45-406 | 76 | 61-930 | 92-267 | 850 692-637 | 1043-114 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS. 


Births, 


On the 28th Feb. at Paris, the lady of 
Capt. Manners, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Knockmullen, County ot Wexford, 
Ireland, the lady of Capt. R. Owen, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

On the 26th Feb. the wife of Lieut. J. 
Stone, R.N. of ason. 

On the 2lst Feb. in Guernsey, the 
lady of Capt. Henvey, R.N. of a dlaughter 

At Devonport, on the 2nd March, the 
wife of Lieut. C. Holbrook, R.N. of ason 

At Dover, 29th Feb. the lady of Capt. 
L. Smithell of H.M. Packet Ariel, of a 
son. 

At Lee Terrace, Blackheath, on 12! 
of March, the lady of Capt. W. Hewett, 
R.N. of H.M.S. Fairy of a son. 

At the Cottage, Freshwater, on the 
18th March, the lady of Capt. R.Crosier, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

At the Views, Quendon, Essex, 19th 
March, the lady of H. Byng, Esq. of a 
80 


n. 
At Stakes, on the 20th March, the 
lady of Lieut. W. Taylor, R.N. of a son. 


fGarriages, 


On the 19th Mar., at Fareham, Major 
Hassell Moor, R.A. to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Admiral J. Stanhope. 

At Plymouth, Capt. H. S. Browne, 
85th Light Infantry, to Isabella H. Ann, 
daughter of Capt. Sir J. Gordon Bremer, 
C.B., K.C.H., of Compton. 

At Tunbridge Wells, F. Dick, Esq, 
R.A., son of Rear-Admiral Dick, South- 
ampton, to Laura, daughter of the late 
W. B. Goodrich, Esq. of Lenborough. 

At Malta, on the 10th Feb. Lieut. B. 
Varlo, R.M. of H.M.S. Castor, to Fran- 
cis Emily, niece of Ass.Com. Gen. Major 

At Alverstoke, J. W. Bowler, surgeon, 
R.N. to Amelia, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Clarributt of Haslar Hospital 

At St.- John’s, Westminster, on the 
27th of Feb. Dr. J. L. Clark, R.N. to 
Jane Lydia, second daughter of the late 
J. Couch, Esq. 

On 10th March, Island of Jersey, the 
Rev A.J. Brine, of Boldre-hill, near 
Lymington, only son of the late Rear 
Admiral A. Brine, to Helen Lempriere, 
daughter of P. R. Lempriere, Esq. 

At Plymouth, James Williams, Esq. 
to Sophia, daughter of the late J. Mosely 
Marchant, Esq. Purser, R.N. 
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At St. Leonard, on the 12th of March, 
Capt. J. W. Montagu, H.i.S. Britan- 
nia, son of the tate Admiral Sir George 
Montagu, G.C.H., to Isabella Elizabeth, 
daughter of C. Beauclerk, E3q. 


Weaths, 


On the 24th Feb. at Lee, Kent, aged 
58 years, James Young, Esq. one of the 
Elder Brethren of the ‘l'rinity House. 

At Lambeth, 18th Feb. Commander 
J. M’Arthur Low, (1818), aged 52. 

On the 17th Feb. in Paris, Col. Sir R. 
Steele, Knt. KC.S., Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Dorset 

At Cork, on the 23d ult. Lieut. Hugh 
Roche, (1816,) R.N. 

At Patna, East Indies, on the 18th of 
November, Henry Douglas, Exq., son of 
the late Admiral Sir James Douglas, 
Bart., of Sprinywood Park, aged 32. 

At Albany, King George Sound, West 
Australia, on the 24th July last, Capt. 
Sir R. Spencer, C.B., K.C.H. 

On the 22d Feb. aged 50, Lieut. R. 
Low, R.N. emigrant agent at Liverpool. 

On the 25th Feb. at Queenhithe, 60, 
Christian, widow of the late Mr. Seater, 
Master R.N. 

At Stonehouse, on the 19th Feb. Mrs. 
Grace Williams, azed 61, widow of the 
late Com. P. Williams, R.N. 

Suddenly at Malta, on the 19th Feb. 
B. Sammut, M.D. Surgeon, R.N., late 
of H.M.S. Hazard. 

Oa the 17th March, in Dorset-square, 
Rebecca Ann, w fe of the Jate Capt. E. 
Scobell, B.N. 

On the 13th Nov. on his passage from 
Ceylon, Mr. J. Hawkins, second master 
of H.M.S. Jupiter, of consumption. 

At Walworth, on Lith March, George 
Parsons Esq. Surgeon, R.N. | 

At Fratton, Mr. George Miller, purser 
R.N. aged 40. 

At Bodmin, Waies, aged 64, Lieut.- 
Colone] Peter Jones, R.M. 

At Halifax, N.S. 3ist Dec., Lieut. 
A. Brown, R.N., aged 47. 
On the 8th March, at Westminster, in 

his 58th year, Capt. G. Kendall, R.N. 

At Borden, Kent, 7th March, Mrs. 
Vesey, relict of Capt. Vesey, R.N. 

At Malta, 18th Feb. Com. A. W. Mil- 
ward, of H.M. Steam Frigate Hydra. 

On the 3d of Jan. Mr. H. Bond, mate 
of Fair Rosamond. 


Vesta..—The Barbadian notices the receipt of Bermuda papers, with the in- 
formation that H.M.S. Vestal had arrived there in 17 days from Barbadus, having . 
Jost on the voyage no less than 30 of her officers and crew by yellow fever, including 
the master and second master, Messrs. Hall and Herring. There had been 140 cases 
on board, but the disease at Jength subsided.—Timnes. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From the 2st of February to the 20th of March, 1840. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 


BAROMETER Faure. THER. - WEATHER. 
In the Shade. Quarter. (Stren. 


———a_e ee ee - 


Month Day 
Week Day, 





y A.M.| 3 p.m.|9am.|5em.jMin./ Max ; : m| A.M. P.M 

In Dec.\In.Dec oO 0) 
2 F. | 30°42} 30°38 29 | 32 31 4 jogps(1)(2] ops (3) 
2218. | 30°31) 30°27 2 {| 28 | 34 4] 4 Oo be 
23/ Su.| 90°22 | 30°26 232) 232 61 G6] qbe qb 
24! M. | 30°36} 30°40 23 | 34 5| 5 bv bv 
25 ‘Tu.| 30°57 | 30-62 24 | 37 3] 4 b b 
26] W.| 30°58! 30°54 | 3: 27 | 37 4i4 o o 
27| Th.| 30°45| 30-40 31 | 38 4) 6 be qbc 
25| F. | 30°30| 30-22 32 | 42 4} 5 lops (2) oO 
291 S. | 30°34] 30°35 31 | 40 4] 6 be qbc 
1} Su. | 30°35] 30°32 3/6 b qbv 
2] M. | 30°42 {| 30-42 4] 6 b gb 
3) Tu. | 30°41 | 30°34 5| 6| beq beq 
4) W.| 30°36! 30°32 7{ 8] bey peg 
5| Th.| 30°38] 30°36 2| 4 bv by 
6) F. | 30°41] | 30°45 212 by bv 
7) S. | 30°55} 30°57 O12 b bv 
8) Su.| 30°62 | 30°64 2] 2 b by 
9] M. } 30°62] 30-°GO 2] 2 b b 
10) ‘Tu.} 30°38} 30°32 2} 4] bm be 
11} W. | 30°27] 30°29 4} 5] od 1) qo 
12! Th. } 30°26] 30-22 3/4 0 be 
13) F. } 30°10; 30°00 3| 4 o be 
1d] S. | 30°04] 30:04 4] 4 0 o 
15} Su | 29°96] 29-84 3] 2] or 2) or (3) 
16] M. | 30°02] 30:14 5| 5] od (2) he 
17} Tu. | 30°26 | 30°24 51 5 be be 
18} W. {| 30-17 | 30°11 516 oO 04 
19] ‘Th.] 30°18"| 30-22 4|4 o bem 
20| F. | 30:29] 30°25 2/4 


10) oO 


Fervary—mean height of the barometcr= 29-895 inches : mean tempera- 
ture.32°02 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen=1°38 inches. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND COR RESPONDENSDS. 


The immediate interest attached to several papers in our present number, has 
obliged us to defer several others, which we had intended to appear. ‘The papers of 
E. in reserve, also Neadicul Surveys and Naval Surveyors, No. 3. Some useful 
articles of Argonceul,— Sturmy Jack, Nota Bene,—Nauticus,—Cupt. Milne, R.N., 
—A Skhipper,— Mr. Lawrence,—An Ancient Muriner,—A West Cuowntry Coaster,— 
Mercator (a),—aod Mr. Thacker, master R.N. Truly we are concerned at seeing 
so Many names on our list, in addition to the stock of matter we had prepared, but 
shall continue our endeavours to attend to all hands. 

Mr. Redjield’s paper on Tyfoons received. We are requested by a correspondent 
to thank him for the New York paper. _ 

Cpt. Bruwn, (ship Arabian,) on the Inner Passage, just received ; also the letter 
of S., and An old officer R.N. and Sulscriber shall have attention in our next. 

To the enquiry of A Captain im the Merchant Serviee,—the work has long been 
oot of print, but another is preparing, and is very shortly going to press. Its ap- 
pearance will be announced in this journal. 

Admirclty Crdeis in our next, when we shall also attend to our Publishing 
Friends. 


—- om 


Hunt, Printer, Lower street, Isungtea, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
May, 1840. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ASWATADA ISLANDS ;¢ 


Or, as now commonly denominated by Englishmen and by the Portuguese, the Ke- 
rimba Isles ; and of the adjacent coasts from Cape Delgado to Cape Maayany. 
By Capt. W. F. W Owen, R.N. 


Between Cape Delgado, in latitude 10° 41'S., and 40° 39' E., and 
Cape Manyany in 12° 56'S., and 40° 38'E., the coast is bordered 
with coral reefs and islands, generally marked on English Charts as 
the Querimba or Kerimba Islands. Between many of these reefs and 
the adjacent coast there is an intricate navigation, used by coasting 
vessels, and possibly in the infancy of the art of navigation, intricate 
as this was, it might have been preferred to that of the open sea outside 
of them, for the manifest reasons of certain shelter and convenient 
anchorage throughout. 

In the first voyage of Vasco de Gama on this coast, he took pilots on 
board at Mozambique; who having before that time, been used only to 
vessels, even, smaller than his, most probably made their voyages within 
these islands; and, therefore, they took his little squadron, (two small 
vessels only!) within the isles Matema and Makalow,+ Sparrow and 
Wood Isles. The Portuguese, always suspicious of Arabs or Moors, 
finding themselves involved in a labyrinth of shoals, suspected treachery ; 
and Vasco de Gama is said to have flogged all his pilots, and made 
them take him out into the open sea. From this circumstance these 
islands obtained from the early Portuguese the name of Ilhas das Azo- 
atadas, or Islands of the flogged and whipped; and I believe they con- 
tinued to be so distinguished by the Portuguese, until their principal 
fortress and establishment was fixed on the island of Querimba at Ibo, 
Jess than fifty years ago. From that time the name has by particular 
usage at Jeast, been applied to all the islands. 

The general name of Querimba Islands is not, I believe, applied by 


* To preserve the pronunciation of the proper names, Capt. Owen has written 
them s0 as to suit the English ear, and we have not altered them.—Ep. N.M. 
+ Sée the Chart of these islands, in two small sheats, published by the Admirglty 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 5.—vVOL. FoR 1840. 2P 
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the Portuguese even, to any of the range, except those between Que- 
rimba and Masimbua, the rest being included even in common Charts in 
no general name. _ I have therefore, less repugnance to restore, in our 
charts and descriptions to the whole range of islands between Cape 
Delgado and Manyany, the general name of Aswatada Jslands; whilst 
the name of Kerimba will be attached to those islands only, to which 
it properly belongs, in the immediate vicinity of Ibo. Thus the record 
of an historical fact will be continued, and confusion avoided, which 
otherwise might, and too often does arise from extending the specific 
name of a place generally to a region which has no other relation than 
proximity. 

The outer coast line of the Aswatada Islands and Reefs, and the 
course frora Cape Delgado entirely to Cape Monyany is due south forty- 
five leagues; in this distance there are eighteen or nineteen openings 
through the outer reefs into a still greater number of secure ports or 
convenient anchorages. 

The general character of these islands, and their reefs is, that their 
sea faces are very steep, having rarely any practical soundings even 
alongside them: but no sooner has a vessel passed within the imaginary 
line between their extremities at seaward, than soundings may be ex- 
pected, and generally in reasonable and conyenient depths. 

The dominion of the Portuguese seems to be acknowledged by the 
natives as far as Jat. 11° S. but not to the northward of that; where 
the whole coast is subject to Seuheli chiefs, or to Arab usurpation. 

The Aswatada isles are generally low, but some have a diversified 
surface of hill and dale, and many are mere corallets. They were most 
of them in high cultivation a hundred years ago, but having been so 
long completely open to Arab and Malgash depredation, they have re- 
turned to their pristine state of wilderness; they are consequently in 
general well wooded, and easily seen from seaward. But as no sound- 
ings are to be had, to give notice of approach to them, it would seldom 
he safe to try to make them by night. Indeed this observation applies 
generally all along the coast from Maleenda to Mozambique, with such 
exceptions only as have been described, or will be hereafter, 

The outer coral reefs of Aswatada, do almost all of them dry at low 
water, or half tide, like those of Cape Delgado, and Nassonga. 


Tar Bay or Toncuy 


Is formed by Cape Delgado on the north, which by the natives is called 
Tonghy Keetwa, and by the island and coral reefs of Tikomadjy on 
the south. Port and village of Kiveeha Old Fort is in 10° 40' 7" S., 
40° 36' E. ° 
Coming from the northward, and rounding the coral reefs of Del- 
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gado, (which extend a full mile off shore all round that cape, and are 
dry at half tide,) they may be coasted as close as convenient to the 
westward, and such an anchorage be taken in the open bay, as the 
draught of water or purposes of visit may require. 

Upwards of a league west from the extremity of the Cape is the vil- 
lage of Kiveeha, where Lieut. Owen has marked a sort of fort; but 
none of our Journals or memoirs notice any thing of the sort, and I be- 
lieve it an error, or at best Lut a site marked by ruins. 

Upwards of a league S.W. of Kiveeha is the mouth of the river 
Tomoomboo, which was not examined, but is in lat. 10° 43'S., and 40° 
32' 7 E. long. 

About a league south of Tomoomboo mouth is the village of Menan- 
gany opposite to which is the Barrachois, or as I believe, the outer 
channel of Tomoomboo: from the depths in this Barrachois, there is 
reason to believe that the river must bring down great bodies of water, 
but we never heard it spoken of. 

Upwards of two leagues S.E, from Menangany village, and from the 
Barrachois, is the long point of Foonjy, or south point of Tonghy 
bay. 

The contour of this bay as formed by the coast from Cape Delgado 
to Point Foonjy is nearly a semicircle, the centre of which isthe N.W. 
point of the island of Tikomadjy, and open only between the said island 
and Delgado, where the channel is nearly a league clear between the 
‘reefs. 

The point Foonjy is completely covered or capped by a coral bank 
on which stand the islands of Tikomadjy and Rongwy, or Rongoohy, 
(sometimes by corruption called Longa). This bank extends upwards 
of three leagues north and south; and appears to be very steep on its 
sea face. 

Both islands are very well wooded, but their surfaces are low and 
flat. Their outer or sea coasts rocky; their inner, or northern, and 
_ western coasts, sandy beach. 

Tikomadjy is the northern island, it has the form of a triangle, 
about tivo miles long from north to south. Tikoomadjy island, north- 
east point is in lat. 10° 46' S., and 40° 40' 7" E. 

Rongwy lies eastward of point Foonjy and is separated half a league 
from Tikomadjy and two miles from Foonjy: it is more than a league 
Jong from north to south and half as broad. 

About two miles within the extremity of Delgado, on its west, the 
coral reef terminates in a clear sandy beach, which from thence forms 
the shore line all round the bay to point Foonjy, which is pointed by a 
piece of coral reef of its own. 

At low water the reefs of Foonjy and Rongwy approach withiu half 
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a mile of each pther, but the channel is obstructed by such numerous 
shoals that it is generally considered impracticable for sailing vessels, 
and the Albatross, our tender, would not attempt to pass it, although 
drawing less than 7 feet. 

Of the bay of Tonghy our plan will give a much clearer idea than 
any verbal description. Lieuts. Boteler and Owen, neglected to exa- 
mine the Barrachois and the River. The former I have laid in from 
the observations and Journal of Mr. Dupont, and shall take leave here 
to register some of his bearings by compass, which having been taken 
very carefully on two points, will furnish a means to future navigators | 
for comparing the variations of the magnetic needle. On the 30th De~ 
cember, 1806, Mr. Dupont anchored off the village of Kiveeha in 4 fa- 
thoms mud and sandy bottom, with the following bearings by compass , 


S. extreme of Cape Delgado E.)N. | Point Foonjy ............... S..W. 
N.E. point of Tikomadjy S.E.{S. | Village of Kiveeha......... N.b.E. 


On the Ist January, 1807, at anchor on the southern point of the 
Barrachois of Menanganv, and opposite the village so named, the bear- 
ings and points seen only from aloft, and therefore not quite certain : 


Cape Delgado extreme...... E.N.E. | Foonjy point extreme .........S.E. 
W. point of Tikomadjy......E.S.E. 


These bearings, loose as they are, furnish the only means of shewing 
the Barrachois of Menangany, which in truth, is the true port of Tonghy, 
and seemingly the channel to Tomoomboco. 

Mr. Dupont says, “ I employed the day in sounding the Barrachois. 
In the channel I found throughout 12 fathoms, and even at the bottom 
of it 6 fathoms, and such loose mud that my lead sunk so deep in it 
as to make it difficult to extricate. I afterwards visited the village 
where there were few inhabitants, having very excellent plantations, and 
the water was very good.” 

On the 27th January, 1807, Mr. Dupont anchored near the N. W. 
end of Tikomadjy, and took the following bearings by compass, viz. 








Point Foonjy......... S. 21° 30' W. | S.E. point Tikomadjy ...S. 50° E. 
W. point Isle Rongwy S. 8,° W. | E. extreme Delgado...... N. 251E. 
W. point Tikomad}y...... S. 3° W. | Village of Kiveeha ...... N.8° W. 


«¢ This done,” says Mr. Dupont, “I went on shore to examine the 
island and having placed my compass on the north-western point of 
Tikomadjy, I took the following bearings,” 


E. extreme Rongwy. ....5. 19° E. | EF. extreme Delgado...... WN. 20 E. 
W. extreme Rongwy......S. 8° W. | Point Foonjy . ..........8. 26° W. 
Centre of Keeryamemby S. 16° W. | Village of Kiveeha...... N. 10° W. 


On the 25th Janvary, 1807, Mr. Dupont walked over point Delgado 
from the village of Kiveeha, and from the N.E. extremity of the Cape 
at the extreme point, whence he could take bearings, he took by his 
compass, (which it appears he had taken with him for the purpose), 
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the bearing of the extreme point of Nassonga, (5) N. 7° W. and from 
the eastern extremity of the Cape. 
E. point of Tikomadjy 8S. 2° W. | W. point of Tikomadjy S. 24° W. 

Comparing these observations Nos. 4 and 6, with the true bearing on 
our chart, the mean variation in 1807 does not appear to have exceeded 
15° W. the same as Capt. Vidal’s observations on the same point in 
1823, which would lead to the conclusion that there was little differ- 
ence in the variation in 17 years. I had found by comparing the 6th 
observation only that the variation was 18° and came to a conclusion 
relative to the annual decrease of variation which is, I now see, not 
justified by these observations, they are a valuable record, for this pur- 
pose but for no other. 

It may be observed also, that the bearing of the north-western point 
of Tikomadjy, from the eastern extreme of Cape Delgado was S. 24° W 
whilst the back bearing of the east extreme of Delgado from the north- 
west point, Tikomadjy was N. 20° E: this discrepancy is no proof that 
Mr. Dupont was not careful, and as accurate as possible, in making and 
in noting his observations, but the truth is that the magnetic needle will 
not maintain in the same direction, precisely in any two different places, 
even when very near each other, and therefore can never be used exclu- 
aively for operations of survey, and the greatest improvements of the 
moderns in this art, is that the use of the compass or magnetic needle 
is now confined to subsidiary work; that is, to the filling up of the 
detail of portions whose precise figure, position, and limits, have been 
determined without using it at all. 

In order to prove further the danger of using the magnetic needle in 
operations of survey for measuring angles between terrestrial objects, 
1 may add, that in no country which I have visited, could the needle 
be used at all, because of the cifferent effects of local attraction in every 
different place. For example, at Kingston in Upper Canada, the vari- 
ation was 5° on one side of my house, and 22° on the other; 5° on one 
side of the harbour, and 18° on the other. On the Cape de Verd isles 
the variation differed in different places, near each other. 

The outside course from the reefs of Cape Delgado to the eastern reef 
point of the Island Ameez, is S.b.E. 3 E., nearly seven leagues; but, 
thence to the southward is about 8.¢ W. as far as the reef of Sparrow 
Island, or Ilha das Passeras, distance twelve leagues, thence to Point 
Manyany, the course is nearly south for twenty-eight leagues. 

The next bay, southward of Tonghy, is Maiyapa Bay, the entrance 
to which from seaward is between the reefs of Rongwy and Keerya 
Memby, left to the north; or on the starboard hand; and the Island of 
Ameez and the coral bank on the larboard hand, or to the southward. 

The opening between the reefs of Rongwy and Ameez, is nearly four 
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miles, and as much between the sands of Keerya Memby and the reefs 
of Ameez: the entire opening seems clear and to have good soundings 
and anchorages; but, a small coral bank is directly in the fairway. Our 
examination of this fine bay was by no means sufficiently minute, but 
the entire space westward of Keeya Memby and the Bank, seems clear 
and safe throughout: the limits of the shoal water so far as examined 
are marked in the plan.* 

Point Foonjy limits the bay to the northward within the outer reefs, 
and Point Noondo to the southward. 

The feature of the land is moderate of elevation from Delgado to To- 
moomboo river, thence low and flat to Point Foonjy; but, the southern 
coast of Foonjy is bolder and more diversified in surface. 

In the south-west part of the bay, at two miles and four miles N.W. 
of Point Noondo, are the two rivers, Maiyapa and Mooloory, and a sand 
bank covers the whole of Noondo; and projecting to the N.W., nearly 
to the mouth of the Maiyapa, encloses the beautiful little harbour of 
Mooloory, which is deep enough throughout for large ships. But the 
country is a wilderness with a few inhabitants, and those in a state of 
barbarism. Mooloory is the northern settlement of the Portuguese on 
this coast, although there are no Portuguese there. The settlement, 
for.nerly on Ameez, has been moved to Mooloory many years, from fear 
-of the Malagash marauders. 

Between Point Foonjy and the river Maiyapa there is some hilly 
ground, but none more than two hundred feet high—the Maiyapa 
washes their south-western end. Both the rivers are of fresh water. 

The island of Ameez is in every respect the finest of all the Aswatada 
Isles, It was formerly well inhabited, and the Portuguese had until 
within half a century a station on its northern coast. It has abundance 
of water and is still resorted to for that article. It is nearly eight 
miles long, and generally a little more than a mile wide; it lies almost 
due east and west, and may be considered as a prolongation of Point 
Noondo. It is hilly and well wooded, and the reef point extends two 
miles to seaward of the east coast of Ameez. 

Within the bay of Maiyapa, the Island of Keerya Memby, situated on 
an extensive sand, dry, or a-wash at low water, is a very pretty spot; 
it is not a mile long from N.W. to S.E. and half a mile broad; it 
stands on the western edge of its sand bank, the limits of which may be 
nearly traced by a radius of a mile north-east, and south of the south 
point of the island. The passage between Keerya Memby and Rongwy 
reefs, is shallow and foul. 

The Bank in the chart, south of Keerya Memby, is a coral reef, dry 
at half tide; itis less than a mile in diameter and is steep-to on all sides. 


* See plaa before alluded to. 
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More than two leagues to the southward of Ameez are the two Islands 
of Luhamba and Kisangoola, which may be considered as one island, 
resembling much in feature, position and character, the Island of Ameez. 
Kisangoola, the eastern island, is the highest of all the Aswatadas, 
having hills of about four hundred feet high. 

The coast line from Point Noondo to Massinghy, is shallow and un- 
broken: like all the rest its feature is seeming bold and very well 
wooded, rising abruptly from a narrow sandy beach. Between the points 
named, is nearly four leagues S.b.W.} W., and Massinghy is the north 
point of the great Bay of Mosimbwa. 

From the south coast of Ameez the coral reefs do not extend more 
than a mile, but nearly a league from the north point of Kisangoola, 
having an opening of two miles into the Bay of Kisangoola. 

Our vessels examined only the part northward and westward of the 
Island of Kiya, and misjudged the shoals to extend from the north reefs 
of Luhamba to those of Kiya: this error in judgment I am enabled to 
correct by the journal of Mr. Dupont, which is the more important, as 
this appears to be the northern chaunel used to and from the Port of 
Mosimbwa. 

When a ship has rounded the north-west head of Kisangoola reef, 
she may bear up to pass between Kiya and Keteena, carrying through 
not less than six fathoms until] within the said Islets. Northward of 
Keeya, there is a remarkably mushroom-shaped corallet, standing on a 
dry sand. 

The channel between the west point of Luhamba and Point Massinghy 
is clear, and the shore at the west point of the island is clean, A 
vessel bound to Mosimbwa and entering by this channel, may coast this 
point at pleasure and then steer due south for Isoonaway which is south 
from it nearly three leagues. 

The Islands of Luhamba and Kisangoola have suffered devastation 
and depopulation in common with the rest of this beautiful range; 
do not appear to be now inhabited at all; their extent, on a circulat 
segment bending from the southward, may be seven or eight miles, and 
at the north-east extremity there are some rocks and a small islet. 

Tt does not appear that this bay of Kisangoola is used at present for 
any other purpose than as the northern channel to Mosimbwa, and the 
communication between it and Maiyapa by the narrow and shallow strait 
of Noondo, seems only to be used by boats. 

The strait between Luhamba and Massinghy is the pass of Mas- 
singhy, and the channel between Kiya and Kiteena is called the Kis- 
angoola channel, or Courier’s passage. 
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The Channels between Skomer Island, Grassholm, Smalls, Hats, and Barrels.— 
By Lient. WW. L. Sheringham, R.N. 


CHANNELS BETWEEN THE SMALLS AND SKOMER IsLAxn. 


Bovunp to or from the Bristol Channel, or Milford Haven, and indeed 
under many circumstances, it might be extremely desirable to keep in 
shore, or to the eastward of the Smalls: there are four passages which 


may be taken for this purpose, viz. 
No. 1.—BETWEEN GRASSHOLM AND SKOMER. 


This is the easternmost, and also the safest, in fact, it isan excellent 
channel, free from all dangers, and has the advantage of a true tide. 
it is six miles broad, the depth varying from 32 to 27 fathoms. Roth 
islands may be approached to within half a mile, and this distance is 
only necessary to be preserved for the purpose of avoiding the races 
which extend about a quarter of a mile from both of them. 

The flood tide sets through about N.N.E., the ebb nearly in a con- 
trary direction. Anything to the westward of Skomer the flood leads 
eutside Ramsey Island, but inside the Bishops; and has a velocity of 
about two knots at neaps, increasing to nearly four at springs: the 
stream was found to run three and a half hours after the tide at Fish- 
guard, and four and a half after the tide at St. Ann Head. 


No. 2.—BETWEEN GRASSHOLM AND THE BARRELS. 


In daylight this is also a good channel, and perhaps may be con- 
sidered in point of safety next to No. 1. It has at least a breadth of 
two miles with not less than 20 fathoms water. Of course it would be 
prudent to keep rather nearer to Grassholm than to the Barrels, as 
nothing lays off the former but what is always seen, observing to avoid 
the race at the end of the island. The Barrels however may be safely 
borrowed on until Llaethdy Rock is about to be shut in behind the 
high part of Ramsey Mountain. 

_N.B.—The appearance of Llaethdy Rock in reference to the moun- 
tain when on the Barrels, is shown in the view before referred to.* As 
the tides run with great force through these channels; a passage must 
never be attempted against them, unless at neap tides, or near slack 
water, with a tolerably fresh and fair wind. 

In fine weather, even at night, now that there is a light on the South 
Bishop, this channel may be taken, as Grassholm is always a sufficient 


° The views referred to in these directions will appear in the charts when pub- 
lished by the Admiralty. 
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guide for the east side; and the Barrels will be avoided by not bringing 
the light to bear to the eastward of N.E.b.E.: but as bearings at best 
are but very uncertain guides at night, when navigating narrow chan- 
nels; and as half a point will make all the difference in running 
through this one, it can scarcely be recommended to the stranger as 
perfectly safe to adopt: however, in case of need, it is, as before stated 
the second best. 


No. 3.—-Between THB Hats axp Barres. 


This channel may be depended on in daylight, and in fine weather, 
if the Hats and Barrels both shew themselves, which is generally the 
case, particularly the latter, even in a moderate breeze. It is best to 
keep as nearly as possible in mid-channel, but should the Hats not 
break, attend to the mark as shewn in the view, viz. carrying the eye 
from the highest point towards the north end of Ramsey Island, a 
second remarkable round hill or rise will be observed, which, however, 
is much lower than the mountain itself. Bring Llaethdy Rock nearly 
on the top of this rise, as shewn in the view, and it will lead fair be- 
tween the shoals. This is the best mark to use if sailing to the north- 
ward, but bound the other way, and desirous of keeping to the north- 
ward of Grassholm, on account of the tide, &c.; then the right hand 
part of Grassholm, on the left hand part of Skomer, as shewn in the 
view, is to be preferred, as this will also lead between the shoals towards 
Grassholm. 

As it would be highly imprudent to venture through this channel at 
night, no directions are offered for that purpose; indeed none to be 
depended on could be given. 

It is again repeated that the mark for leading over the Hats is Llaethdy 
Rock, just shut in with the extreme point of Ramsey Island, or Pen- 
bery, (a mountain a little to the eastward, as seen from this point to 
the right of Llaethdy Rock, and something like it,) in the middle of 
the slack of Ramsey Island, between the mountain and the hill to the 
left of it. | 


No. 4.—BETWEEN THE SMALLS AND Hats. 


When the Hats break, this is a good and safe channel in daylight, 
although not more at most than one mile and three quarters wide. 

If the Hats are seen, keep in mid--channel, if not care must be taken 
to avoid the rocks off the Smalls. Should they not shew themselves, 
the distance from the lighthouse may be estimated near enough for 
that pufpose, about three-quarters of a mile. Ifthe South Bishop can 
be made out, the following mark will clear all; viz. The South Bishop 
just open of St. David Head, as shown in the view. If the Bishop 
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touches the Head, it will lead a great deal too close, if not over the 
south-west rock of the Smalls. This cannot be recommended as a 
channel proper to be taken at night, although in very smooth water, 
under favourable circumstances, and using great caution; it may in a 
case of necessity be attempted ; sail pretty close to the light, keeping in 
mind the bearing of the South Bishop light from the Hats, as given 
before. 

The following remark may be well worthy of attention, viz., 
that when obliged to adopt any of these passages at night, it must 
always be remembered that the Barrels are half tide rocks, therefore 
very dangerous; but the Hats, not having less than eight feet water 
over them, even at low water spring tides, are therefore the safest to 
approach; although a heavy breaking sea may always he looked for, if 
there is any swell at all, which is almost constantly the case. 


TipkS NEAR THE SMALLS, Hats, ano Barnrezs. 


~ Near the Smalls, and north of the shoals to Grassholm. The flood 
stream sets N.E.b.N., and the ebb S.W.b.S., with a velocity at mean 
tides of about two and a half knots. The stream of flood was found to 
make four and a half hours after low water by the shore at St. Ann 
Head. Their duration, about six hours each way, with very little 
slack tide. 

It must be observed however, that over the shoals, and through the 
different channels, the velocity of the tides is greatly increased, and 
there is every reason to believe, that at springs their rate is not much 
less than six knots. 

There is always a strong tide under these shoals, which of course 
is increased or decreased, according to the rise of the tide. This is 
important when working up near them, as some advantage might, in 
the day time, be taken of it, by keeping on the proper side. Its influ- 
ence will be manifest to any vessel, thus situated, as she would nearly 
make her course good when under their lee, but furiously swept away 
as she opened the different passages. 

Should it be desired to have the true tide, it will then be requisite 
to keep on the north or south side of all the shoals, according as it is 
ebb or flood. 

The rise of tide at the Smalls was estimated by the lightkeeper at 
nineteen feet, which is perhaps too much, seventeen feet springs, and 
ten or twelve neaps will be found very nearly the truth. 

Outside the Smalls there is nothing to be guarded against, the rock 
on which the lighthouse stands being steep-to, the mariner must there- 
fore be guided by the general directions for St. George Channel, but 
it may be well to observe, that with less than from 43 to 40 fathoms 
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reduced to low water, he may be sure that he is within a line drawn 
from one mile and a half north of the Smalls, terminating at about 
two miles north of the west end of the Bais Bank, that is to say, any 
where with the Smalls to the westward of south, until the South 
Bishop is brought to the westward of south also. With this last bear- 
ing, and much less than 40 fathoms, he will be near the end of the 
bank. 

Before closing the remarks on these shoals, it may not be unnecessary 
to urge the prudence of paying a strict attention to the state of the tide, 
when bound to or from the Bristol Channel or Milford Haven. 

For instance, if coming from any part of the south-west coast of Ire- 
land, and bound to Milford Haven, &c. by day, it will be well to make 
Grassholm, which-is frequently the first land seen, or at night the 
Smalls light. 

Should there be a long flood to run, it will be best, particularly if 
the wind is to the southward, to pass well south of the light, or to try 
and make St. Ann light upon a bearing of about E.b.S.3S., passing 
outside Skokholm. 

But on the contrary, on an ebb tide, then of course opposite precau- 
tions may be taken, and a good guide would be after having passed to 
the northward of the Smalls, to keep St. Ann light open between the 
islands of Skomer and Skokholm, in which case it would bear about 
S.E.b.S., and lead between them. This with the wind to the north- 
ward, would be all the better. 

The above remarks are only offered as general hints, as every thing 
must depend on the direction and force of both wind and tide, in the 
immediate spot in which a vessel may be placed. 


CHINESE ISLANDS.—No. 1. 


Haenay, is the southernmost of the Chinese islands, between latitude 
18° 11‘ and 20° 1' N., and longitude 108° 23' and 111° E, from Green- 
wich. It is productive, well inhabited, and for the greater part under 
the jurisdiction of the Chinese, and has several good harbours which 
are well described by Horsburgh. Its situation is, however, too far 
south: comparatively but few junks visit it, and on the whole its trade 
is rather on a limited scale. 

Formosa, or Tae-wan, the largest island under Chinese dominion, 
with three very considerable emporia and bar harbours on its west 
coast, namely Taewan Foo, Lokang, and Tan Shwuy; and one good 
harbour, that of Kelung or Kelang on the northern point, is well fitted 
for becoming one of the most flourishing colonies on the globe. The 
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general impression received from reading the accounts of Formosa is, 
that the Dutch were in possession of the whole island. In one of the 
old descriptions of this island we found however, that the Dutch East 
India Company merely occupied the present capital with the adjacent 
territory, and had erected factories, and some small forts both at Kelung 
(Kelong), and Zan Shwuy (Tamsuy). Their possessions extended a 
few miles inland, and some few thousand aborigines were subject to the 
Dutch control. To rule over them they sent clergymen and school- 
masters, who had to instruct the natives in the principles of the christ- 
ian religion. The number of these missionaries was considerable ; 
and it appears also that they did not neglect their duties, for all the 
aborigines who owned their sway had become christians; and a great 
number received such an education as to fit them for the office of a 
teacher. The attachment to their masters was therefore very great, 
and they were faithful to their Dutch rulers to the last. Formosa is 
the granary of Fokien, and produces a great part of the camphor 
exported from Canton; the privilege of dealing in which is sold by the 
government, at an annual rate to an individual. The Chinese state 
that it is the policy of their government to retain possession of Formosa, 
not so much from its intrinsic value, as with a view to prevent others 
from occupying an island so contiguous to their maritime provinces ; 
and from apprehensions that it might be made, as formerly, a resort for 
pirates. The western side of the island is alone possessed by the 
Chinese; the eastern, on which they have not attempted to form settle- 
ments, is inhabited by the aborigines, and but little known to foreign- 
ers, by none of whom are we aware of it having been visited, since 
the temporary residence of the adventurous Benjowsky about sixty years 
ago. The possession, however, of the western part of the island is too 
valuable to the Chinese empire for its government to cede it on any 
terms, or for any price to any foreign power; for from the moment 
strangers establish their influence on the western side of Formosa, Fuh- 
keen must cease to be numbered amongst the eighteen provinces of the 
middle kingdom. Our knowledge of the east coast does not enable us 
to decide whether a suitable spot for the formation of a settlement could 
there be found. 

Between Formosa and Luconia we find a number of small islets little 
known, and inhabited by a very uncivilised race. The heavy gales, 
however, which frequently blow through these straits, render the navi- 
gation dangerous. We are moreover, not aware that there are any 
good harbours; and the inhabitants are decidedly hostile to strangers. 


A chain of islands called by the natives Katchi Kasema, (the eight | 


islands,) by some Madjicosema, extending in an easterly and north- 
easterly direction from Formosa, were visited in 1797 hy Capt. Brough- 
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ton inthe Providence. They deserve peculiar attention, since they are 
beyond the influence of the Chinese government, and inhabited by a 
humane race of people who are said to be tributary to Zoo Choo, and 
to speak a dialect of the Japanese language. | 

The Loo Cuoo islands are too far out of the way; their’ political 
connection with China is too close; and it would be in vain to obtain 
any concession from the chiefs by the mere force of argument. The 
coast of China is richly studded with islands from the south-western- 
most point to the Yang-tsze-keang. Those to the west of Canton are but 
ill adapted for forming settlements; but the Canton Archipelago, if we 
may call it so, presents the most varied groups, with many good har- 
bonrs, well calculated to become great entre-pots 

Hone Kona, particularly, has long drawn the attention of foreigners, 
being a very eligible spot. But the same disadvantages which exist in 
regard to Canton, on account of its situation, almost in the south-west 
corner of the empire, are likewise applicable to Hong Kong. But if 
ever a settlement is to be founded in this corner, Hong Kong holds, 
perhaps, the first place for this purpose in the Archipelago. 

Nasao, on the eastern frontier of Canton province, is situated just in 
the track of the junks which come from the south. The harbour is 
capacious, and the communication with the main easy. Though barren, 
and therefore, but thinly inhabited, it is by no means a despicable 
island ; and it is one of the principal Chinese naval stations. 

Tanasoa or TuNGSHAN island, latitude 23° 40', is likewise a large 
barren spot of ground, with good harbours, and well situated for com- 
merce. 

The islands Kinmun, (Kimme@i,) and Heamun, (Amoy,) are too well 
known to require any further description. As entre-péts they rank 
almost in the first class. The harbours are spacious, easy of access, and 
situated in the very centre of the native maritime commerce. 

Though the harbours of the Pescadores, or Panghoo group, are very 
secure, the islands themselves are very barren, and their possession of no 
importance, except as furnishing anchoring places between the coast of 
China and Formosa. Whosoever is master of the Pescadores, can com- 
mand the trade of Fuh-keen. 

In latitude 25° N. is Nan-si (Lamyet,) island; and in 24° 592 N. 
" 119° 34} E. is Woo-senx, (Ocksen); with a number of other islands, 
inhabited by fishermen. There are some good harbours between them. 
The inhabitants are but little under the control of the Chinese, and not 
at all averse to strangers. 

Haran island has repeatedly been visited and described. It is 
thore fertile than the islands of the neighbourhood, and has oue tole- 
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rable harbour; but appears by no means well adapted for a mark of 
foreign trade. 

A spacious bay extending from La-yuen Heén to Fuhning Foo, 
between 26° 30' and 26° 50', is richly studded with islands, and 
abounds with safe harbours. It is only about sixty miles distant from 
the Woo-E hills: but the communication with the Black Tea country 
is, on account of the high mountainous ridges, very difficult. 

The coast of Che-keang is much indented and studded with nume- 
rous islands. Both on the coast of Shwuy-gan Heén in latitude 27° 
45', and Wanchoo Foo in latitude 28° 10‘, there are whole groups; the 
largest of which is Tayu-shan. As they never have been visited by an 
European vessel, we cannot decide upon their fitness. Judging, how- 
ever, from the great coasting trade carried on there by native craft, we 
may safely conclude that there must be spacious harbours between 
them. The islands about Taechoo, in latitude 28° 40', are of a smaller 
size, but all thickly inhabited, and well cultivated. 

Superior to all is the island of Chusan, (Chow-shan,) or Tinghae 
Heén. The advantages of a central situation on the coast, commu- 
nicating with the very heart of China, of anchorages, harbours, 
fertility, population, climate, are here all united; Ningpo, Hangchoo, 
Shanghae, and Japan, are distant only a few days sail. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that the early Portuguese navigators perceived at once 
the fitness of this spot for establishing a large commercial mart; and 
that they had here for a number of years a very flourishing colony. 
Among these numerous islands (Chu-san,) there are almost as many 
valuable harbours, or places of perfect security, for ships of any burden. 
This advantage, together with that of their central situation, in respect 
to the eastern coast of China, and the vicinity of Corea, Japan, Leoo- 
keoo, and Formosa, attract considerable commerce especially to Ning-po, 
a city of great trade in the adjoining province of Che-kiang, to which 
all the Chu-san islands are annexed. From one port in that province 
twelve vessels sail aunually for copper to Japan. The remaining 
islands on the Chinese coast are few and insignificant. 

‘T'sung-ming at the mouth of the Yang-tsze-keang, is inaccessble to 
large ships, on account of the sand banks. Yun-tae-shan, an island to 
the north of the Hwang-ho, in latitude 34° 40' N.., is entirely unknown 
to foreign navigators. The islets on the north coast of the Shan-tung 
promontory are small and unimportant, but we believe there are good 
anchoring grounds, and on that account they deserve attention. 

On the west coast of Corea there are hundreds of uninhabited and 
unclaimed islands, fertile and with good harbours; but they are scarcely 
known. Southward is the island of Quelpaert, a fine tract of land, 
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partly known from the aceounts of shipwrecked Dutchmen. ° This is 
an important spot and should be visited. 

The distant Bonin islands are entirely out of the track of native ves- 
sels; and the clumsy Japanese and Chinese junks, accustomed only to 
coasting voyages, would scarcely venture so far on an unknown sea to 
find out a new market. 

To sum up our remarks and draw a conclusion—we consider Chusan 
to be the island best fitted for a commercial mart. Inthe south, Hong 
Kong and Mamao are well adapted for that purpose. 

Much light might be thrown upon this subject if an intelligent navi- 
gator would patiently complete a voyage of observation. There are still 
discoveries to be made in this part of the world, which, of all others, 
has least engaged the attention of scientific travellers. 

The fort. Zeelandia on. Formosa, was built on a sand bank at the 
entrance of Taewan harbour; but it was so defective in its construction, 
and so entirely destitute of all necessary means of defence, that it could 
not have held out a single month against a determined siege. Yet this 
fortification was deemed strong enough to resist the attacks of the Chi- 
nese. 

The Company had fixed on this spot in order to monopolize the Chi- 
nese and Japanese trade. The inhabitants of the maritime provinces 
of China, driven from their homes by the invading Mantchows, flocked 
thither in great numbers; and brought with them their habits of per- 
severing industry. The commerce was, therefore, in a very flourishing 
condition; and the colony could almost support itself. As soon, how- 
ever as the Dutch were certain of Koksing’s intended attack, they with- 
drew their troops from Tamsuy and Kelong,and concentrated their whole 
force in Zeelandia and two other forts.—The most remarkable circum- 
stance of this war was that the Tatar-Chinese government entered into 
an alliance with the Dutch; but the latter did not avail themselves of 
this advantage. We must, however, not be seduced into the belief that 
this wasa very fierce and protracted struggle on an extensive field. The 
whole of the Dutch forces did not exceed 1000 men, and these were 
quartered in three different forts; whilst the fleet and army of Koksing 
were twenty times more numerous. In the few encounters that took 
place, the Chinese were handled very roughly, and they learnt caution 
from the behaviour of the Dutch, and did not anxiously seek opportu- 
nities of conflict. 

The imbecility and helplessness of Van der Luen, the Dutch Admiral, 
was such, that instead of assisting his countrymen with his fleet, he ra- 
ther increased their difficulties; and leaving 600 soldiers behind, he 
returned ingloriously with his officers to Batavia. When Koksing how- 
ever, invested Zeelandia, a new squadron was sent from Batavia, under 
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Caeun, formerly a lawyer. This man lost aj] courage when he observed 
the preparations of the Chinese, and being despatched with two vessels 
in order to bring the Tatar auxiliaries over, he fled to Batavia, and 
thus by his dastardly flight hastened the surrender of the fort. The 
company's property being declared lawful booty, the Chinese expected 
to find very great treasures, but their disappointment and astonishment 
were great when the amonnt of ready money, and the value of every 
other article did not exceed 471,500 guilders. From this fact it may 
be concluded, that the settlement was at the time of its capture not in 
a very flourishing condition. 

Koksing committed the most dreadful cruelties against the Dutch. 
A small detachment of sailors had been sent to the Pescadores as a 
foraging party ; twelve of them fell into the hands of the Chinese, who 
sent them over to Formosa in a small vessel. During the passage the 
Dutch resolved to seize the vessel, but their plan was betrayed by a 
Frenchman. On their arrival at the camp of Koksing, he ordered their 
ears, noses, and hands tu be cut off, an'l when they were thus mutilated, 
sent them back to the Dutch fort. Two of the schoolmasters exhorted 
the natives to resist the Chinese, and when they were taken they were 
erucified; and more than 100 soldiers were put to death by the most 
cruel torments by Koksing’s orders: the lives of about twenty prisoners 
were spared. Afterwards when Hambrouck, the minister, was sent inte 
Zealandia, he periled his own life by exhorting his countrymen to 
defend the fort to the last; and he and all the other prisoners were 
executed by Koksing’s orders when he returned; and even some of the 
Dutch females were put to death; such was the behaviour of the polite 
and civilized Chinese. 

The Island was thus lost. The Dutch never made an effort to recover 
it, but instead, spent their forces in aiding the Tatars to conquer Amoy. 

The Island is even now only partially under the Chinese dominion ; 
they are still carrying on a war of conquest against the unsubdued parts. 
We know not whether the English have not as good a right to occupy 
Formosa, in whole or in part, as the celestials themselves; or as the 
former had to depopulate New South Wales, by encroaching on the ter- 
ritories of the native tribes. . " 

The Island of Nan-aou (in the local dialect Namob,) is about four- 
teen miles in length, and of irregular breadth, varying from one mile 
to five or six. On the northern side are two deep hays, at the bottom 
of which are large villages, and a considerable extent of cultivated 
ground. The general appearance of this Island is mountainous and 
barren, though Chinese industry has here shown what effects patience 
and perseverance may produce in despite of the niggardness of nature. 
The mandarine resides at the eastern town, which is called Nan-tsze. 
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This Island which is half in Canton, and half in Fuh-keen province 
is the second naval station of Canton; it is the residence of a tsund-ping- 
kwan, or admiral, who has a nominal force of 5,237 men under his 
command ; of which 4,078 belong to Canton, and 1,159 to Fuh-keen. 
The existence , hoever, of these troops is very doubtful. The defences 
of the station, as we saw it, consisted of seven or eight small junks, in,: 
appearance resembling the smaller class of Fuh-keen trading vessels, 
and in all respects inferior to those of Canton. On an island, at the 
entrance of the bay, are two forts, the upper one mounting eight, the 
lower six guns; but as is invariably the case in Chinese fortifications, 
they are both commanded by heights immediately behind them; up 
the bay there is another small fort without any guns. Here also, we 
met with the strongest proofs of the jealousy and suspicion of the manda- 
rines. Wishing to go on board of one of the war junks, we were refused 
admission, under the pretence that the admiral had issued positive 
orders that no one should hold the slightest communication with us. 
There were several large trading vessels wind-bound here, and on sailing 
past one we went on board by the express invitation of her commander, 
an intelligent and respectable person, who received us with the greatest 
cordiality. We had been here but a few minutes, before no less than 
three small war boats with mandarines joined us, and at first commenced 
angrily upbraiding the captain for entering into communication with 
barbarians. An interesting and amusing conversation followed, in which 
we soon found, that though our opponents were very.ready to commence 
with violent and angry words, yet, that a mixture of independent and 
good humoured argument very soon lowered their tone, and they ended 
by apologizing for the uncivil reception we had met with; the blame. 
they threw entirely on their superiors ; and we theo spent half an hour 
talking on numerous subjects in the most friendly manner. The point 
which seemed most to puzzle them, and indeed gave them most uneasi- 
ness, was hearing foreigners converse in their own language, and show 
some knowledge of their local institutions and geography: it was how- 
ever decided among them that Mr. Gutzlaff was a Chinese from Amoy, 
and one of them asked me, in a confidential way, to confess that their 
surmise was true. I took some trouble to explain to him that far from 
such being the case, the gentleman had only been six years out of 
Europe, and previously to that unacquainted with the language. Having 
given all the information required for a report to the mandarines, we 
parted on friendly terms, the chief man saying to me “ we shall report 
you to be well disposed persons, who thoroughly understand the rules 
of propriety.” Much regret was also expressed at their not daring to _ 
avail themselves of my invitation to visit the ship. Here, as at Kea- 
tsze, in unguarded freedom of conversation, the mandarines dropped 
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hints expressive of the great alarm which the admiral had been in, 
thinking us a ship of war, as reports had reached them that a numerous 
fleet was expected at Canton. 

. We had now quitted Canton province and entered that of Fuh-keen. 
During the last month we had constant intercourse with the people at 
every place where we stopped. Strangers and unprotected, either by any 
force of our own, or by the countenance of the government, we had re- 
peatedly entered their villages, and been surrounded by hundreds of 
Chinese ; and instead of the rudeness and insult which is but too frequent 
near Canton, we had met with nothing but expressions. of friendship 
and goodwill. It is true the places we had hitherto visited, are mostly 
poor, nor is it probable that much advantage will ever arise from inter- 
course with them; but still it was a source of satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to us, to think that we have made some friends at every spot we 
have visited. In Fuh-keen we had to look for intercourse of a more 
important description ; but the experience we had gained, inspired us 
with confidence in looking forward to a continuance of the same friendly 
disposition on the part of the natives, and that all our difficulties would 
arise from the interference of the mandarines. Left to themselves the 
Chinese are not the jealous and suspicious race they have been generally 
imagined. These are the ideas that suggested themselves at the time, 
and the sequel will shew that they have been amply realized. 

I have few commercial remarks to offer respecting our voyage while 
in Canton province. Repeated inquiries were made for opium by our 
Visitors, and at Nan-aou, some persons, after having seen our goods, 
promised to go to Ching-hae and procure customers for us. Calicoes 
appear to attract most notice among the poorer classes, and in barter 
for provisions they generally preferred ten cubits or four yards of calico 
to 1000 cash, which is equivalent to a dollar ; at this rate it would ap- 
pear that the retail price to this people was as high as ten dollars per 
piece ; but as we sold none, it would not be fair to draw any conclusion 
from such premises.—Lindsay's Journal. 





The following extract from the Canton Register shews that Slave Trading even 
extends to the coasts of China. 

‘* On the third day of the first moon observed a small junk run close in shore and 
anchor. Shortly after observed a great many people go down to the boats an the 
beach, and also two sedan chairs; thought it was some government officer going to 
embark. Having some of the natives on board the barbarian ship, we asked them 
what was going on, and who all thase people were. They replied it was two or three 
gentlemen going to Formosa with slaves ; they had bought them prior to the new 
year. Women and children about 150, were embarked on board this small vessel, 

not exceeding 90 tons burthen. When they had all got on board, a barbarian 
officer (using the celestial term,) went on board the junk tosee how they were stowed 
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away. The hold of the junk was divided into four parts; the aftermost was allotted 
to the gentlemen, and the other three parts to the women and children. Here they 
were, poor creatures! stowed very close; the greatest part of them being children 
from two years old and upwards, male and female; and several poor little urchins 
on deck exposed to the cold winds. The officer took the hatch off to put them 
below ; there was not one that would lay hold of them; and the stench was so great, 
he was obliged to place them on deck again. The price of the children varied from 
twenty to fifty dollars each; that of the elder women from thirty to eighty. One 
stout young woman, about nineteen years old was offered for sale; they asked filty 
dollars for her, the officer made no purchase, but let her take her chance in the new 
country. 

‘We asked some of the men how such a practice was allowed in such a country as 
theirs ? the reply was :—‘ what can the poor people do who have no rice to give their 
children ? it was much better to sell them for dollars than let them starve, and their 
parents want dollars for the new year.’ 

This abominable practice is carried onto a great extent. Slaves and free emi- 
grants go over to Furmosa from the Fokien coast in hordes; the numbers are incre- 
dible. The Chinese will soon have the island entirely under their sway ; there are 
several new settlements on the N.E. and E. side of Formosa. The natives give 
battle sometimes, but invariably are obliged to retreat. 


A Coaster. 


“The kidnapping of children is carried on by women, it is cons:dered an offence 
and the discovery of it is only punished witb a fine,” 
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Every proposal for attaining so desirable an object as Manning the 
Navy, without recourse to impressment, deserves consideration: but 
among the many that have been made, we have not met with one, on 
the voluntary system, so likely to keep the navy manned as the follow- 
ing of Capt. Sir’ Thomas Cochrane, R.N. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who has witnessed the paying off of our men-of- 
war, that they are then in their most efficient state. Nautical friend- 
ships are formed among the men, their training to their various duties 
established, accustomed to each other, to their officers, and, not least, 
to their ship, in which they have weathered many a breeze, and passed 
many a happy day, when the day for paying off arrives, and which 
is to separate, and perhaps, scatter them to the four quarters of the 
world, then is the very time when they should be kept together. 
However, we shall refer our readers to Sir Thomas's letter with 
merely adding our own opinion that his proposal is founded on sound — 
principles, 


Government House, St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Jan. 11th, 1826. 
My Dear Loav.—At a time when a peace of ten years’ duration has 
reduced the number of ships in commission, as well as the proportion of 
2Rr2 
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men employed in them, to a force that formerly constituted but a small 
squadron, it becomes desirable to know how far the services of that 
force are available in the event of any unforeseen rupture—and in the 
persuasion that there is no person more alive to the best interests of the 
naval profession than your Lordship, or more convinced of the necessity 
of the peace establishment being in an efficient state for war, (however 
much we may hope for a continuance of the blessings of peace for many 
years to come,) I veuture to address a few observations to your Lord- 
ship, being the result of nearly four years and a half’sservice and expe- 
rience in the command of a ship upon the peace establishment. 

Ido not know whether it has or has not reached your Lordship, but 
it is no less true, that notwithstanding the few men employed, there is 
a general complaint as to their inferiority, and not one captain in ten 
that acknowledges his having a crew with whom, either in strength, 
quality, or character, he is at all satisfied ; and, moreover, that although 
these men enter voluntarily, desertion is carried on to an extent never 
known in time of war. For this there cannot but be some cause, and I 
think it may be traced to the mode in which the peace establishment 
is at present conducted. When a ship is first commissioned, men are 
brought together from wherever they can be collected—unknown to the 
officers as well as to each other; after their ship shall have been nomi- 
nally ready for sea, (which is seldom under four, five, or six months,) 
she yet has a great deal to do with respect to her equipment and her 
internal arrangement, and it is still some months more before that most 
necessary part of their instruction is taken in hand, their gunnery, and 
en which the Admiralty have most justly laid considerable stress; and 
there is no captain who has been employed during peace that will not 
tell your Lordship that he did not consider his ship ™ all points an 
efficient man-of-war until she had been from twelve to eighteen months 
in commission, and particularly in relation to the management of her 
guns. However anxious a captain may be to have his ship perfect in 
that respect, he at first meets an obstacle at every step: to exercise the 
guns as they ought to be, breaks in upon the whole day’s work; it is 
therefore postponed from time to time, and just enough exercise per- 
formed to fill up the quarterly report. I believe I exercised more in 
the Forte—certainly fully as much as any ship in the navy, and to 
which I was led from my anxiety to give Congreve sights (a complete 
set of which I had managed to obtain) a fair trial, and seldom anchored 
anywhere that, if time permitted, I did not put out a mark to fire at, 
aud J know, by experience, what an inconvenience attended my first 
doing so. | 

About the period before mentioned, a ship becomes in all respects in 
a state a man of-war ought to be: the men know and agree with each 
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other, they work together, they are comfortable in their messes; the 
drudgery of the exercise of sails, guns, arms, &c., is over, and desertion 
ceases, and the officers begin to reap the benefit of their exertions. The 
ship being complete in all respects, the exercising of guns, sails, &c., 
goes on regularly without interruption; and this continues fora twelve- 
month or a little more, when the prospect of paying off comes in view, 
and then discipline, exercise, &c., begin to relax, and, if at home, the 
ship is paid off at the end of three years, and all belo.:ging to her dis- 
persed. Re-commission this ship the next day, and she is perfectly a 
new creation, and the same routine to be repeated already stated to your 
Lordship. The men who were lately in her have no more inducement 
to return to that ship than any other, as she is but the shell they for- 
merly inhabited; and although a crew may be collected, all of men 
lately serving in a man-of-war, yet you will have the same complaint 
from the present as from her former captain, as to their inefficiency and 
want of union, and the same discontent will for an equal period exist, 
and the ship be in a similar state of inefficiency for a similar length of 
time. | 

I have always considered that a peace establishment was as much a 
preliminary preparation for war as for any other service; that conse- 
quently your ships thus employed should be manned with picked men, 
and that they should be in that state of training and efficiency that 
each ship, on a rupture taking place, could turn over one watch to form 
the groundwork of another vessel to be fitted out. To accomplish this 
much-desired end, allow me to suggest to your Lordship the following 
plan. 

That when a ship is commissioned, she should never be entirely paid 
off—that if the ship herself become unserviceable, that the whole be 
transferred to another of equal size—let the captain and officers be 
appointed for the period they are now kept in employment, and the 
men be entered for a period not under five years, and as much longer 
as they please; and instead of paying off altogether, the captains, 
officers, and men be discharged respectively as their period of service 
expires; and that if the ship be employed on a foreign station, the men 
whose time is up, and who wish their discharge, to be sent home in the 
first man-of-war, or allowed to find their own way. _ 

The advantage to be derived from this plan I conceive to be the fol- 
lowing: first, that as hefore mentioned, at the end of eighteen months, 
the ship’s company have become known and attached to each other— 
they have got over the drudgery and annoyance of fitting out—of ex- 
ercising in all its various branches—and have only to keep the ship in 
the state she is then in; there is no general looking forward to discharge. 
Ina frigate of acomplement of three hundred, after the first four years, 
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the number to be discharged will be about three per month. Suppos- 
ing a ship is out five months, and, returning into port, discharges 
fifteen men, these men instead of going on shore in a herd with two or 
three hundred others, without a home, or one place more than another 
of which to make choice, each encouraging the other in every species of 
dissipation and vagrancy, they are landed with the knowledge that 
they have left a home where they might have remained and continued 
in the enjoyment of comfort; they have no multitude to keep them in 
countenance in their debaucheries, and the want of old associates soon 
makes them tired of their present life, and cast an eye to the home and 
messmates they have left; but they know too the ship is but fifteen short 
of complement, and that their places may be filled up; and Iam much 
mistaken, unless the ship has something in her that makes her very 
unpopular, if ten out of the fifteen do not return, or if, before quitting 
her, they do not give in their names to return again after their cruise 
is out. It must be quite clear to your Lordship that any man would 
rather return to acomfortable, well-regulated mess of old acquaintances, 
and the drudgery of equipping over, than go where he would meet none 
but strange faces and all the vexation of first fitting out. Even the 
new men, who are to supply the five the ship is now short of, will in- 
stantly partake of the comforts of the rest of the crew—they will in a 
few days fall into the mode of discipline preserved in the ship, and be 
as expert at their duty as any others of equal talents who may be on 
board ; and here another advantage, with respect to discipline or the 
mode of carrying on duty, will be obtained. It must be well known to 
your Lordship, as it is quite notorious, that there are almost as many 
systems of carrying on duty as there are officers in command; and that 
men, on first coming together, are for some time ata loss to find out 
the system to be observed; but if a ship have been commanded by an 
officer of any professional talent for three years, and shall have been 
brought to that proper efficient state a man-of-war ought to be in, it is 
impossible but his successor will follow the plans heretofore adopted ; 
for whatever his fancies and caprices may be, he must be devoid of all 
sense to overturn a system that has been pursued with success; and 
while he tries to bend others to his ways, he insensibly falls into those 
already adopted, and neither officers nor crew will feel that change 
which they inevitably must do in joining a newly-commissioned ship. 
With respect to desertion—which is now carried on to a most extra- 
ordinary pitch—I am quite persuaded the want of comfort on board a 
newly-commissioned ship has much to do with it. In corroboration I 
may mention, that three weeks after the Forte was paid her advance, 
on being first commissioned, she was obliged to be docked at Ports- 
mouth, and during that period she lost fifty men. I was told I only 
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met the fate of others; but fearing that the cause might be dissatisfac- 
tion, either at the conduct of some of the officers, or discontent with my 
own, I privately sent for some of the oldest petty officers on several occa- 
sions, and begged them to tell me fairly if any cause of complaint ex- 
isted, when they assured me that none whatever did; that they had no 
fault to find with my arrangements, nor with the conduct of the officers ; 
and although they could give no satisfactory account for the desertions, 
yet they allowed the people were not happy among themselves—that 
they were new to each other, and constantly quarrelling; and I am 
quite persuaded that this accounted for most of the desertions that had 
taken place. The attachment of men to ships to which they have for 
some time belonged is very great, and I entertain little doubt but many 
would serve their whole time in the same vessel. 

If any difficulty should be started with respect to ships on foreign 
stations being able to replace the men they occasionally discharge, it 
would be quite easy to supply them with volunteers by the ships from 
time to time joining the station from England—not that I consider 
such to be necessary, as there is no want of men abroad with whom to 
fill up the vacancies that may occur, even should most of the men take 
advantage of their discharge—which I am persuaded would not be the 
ease. On this system teing first adopted, there would be a little incon- 
venience at the end of the first five years, as many having entered at the 
same period would be entitled to their discharge at thesame time. To 
remedy this, I would recommend discharging, at the end of the first 
three years, a certain portion of such as did not intend to enter again 
for a ‘second term, after which, the entering and discharging would 
proceed regularly. The army did formerly enlist men in a very simi- 
lar way, and found no inconvenience from it: but what state would 
each regiment be in, if disbanded at the end of every three years? 

I will offer no apology for having troubled your Lordship at length 
on a subject of such vital importance to the Naval profession and country 
at large. I only earnestly request your Lordship’s. attention to the 
hints I have thrown out, as, if they strike you as they do myself, I am 
persuaded in the detail you may so much improve upon them, as not 
only to secure to the service a better class of seamen, and in a great 
degree check desertion, but to reap advantages for the efficiency and 
discipline of our fleets that have not entered into my contemplation. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, 
Very faithfully yours, | 


Tuomas CocuRAng. 
The Riyht Hon. Viscount Melville, K.T., Sc. §c. 


AppENpDa.— 1839. 
Every consideration I have subsequently been able to give to the 
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foregoing subject, and every information I have received from various 
officers as to the efficiency of the crews of her Majesty’s vessels, convince 
me the more strongly of the absolute necessity of adopting the sugges- 
tions there thrown out, or some similar plan, for securing to the service 
the full benefit of the number of men employed—their increased com- 
fort and adequate encouragement to good and orderly men to enter into 
the navy. 

There is not, I am sure, an officer of the least observation, who has 
served since the peace, who is not conscious of the various discomforts 
attending a newly commissioned ship, and that there is a large class of 
men, particularly petty officers, very much improved in character and 
intelligence, to whom a well-regulated and comfortable home is a real 
consideration. Yet under, the present system, these men have nothing 
permanent to look to; for, after undergoing all the discomforts as well 
as moral evils attending first fitting out, they know that under the most 
favorable circumstances their comforts are but ephemeral, and at the 
end of three years they are again to be turned upon the world, and 
have the task of Sisyphus to perform. The injury to the moral 
character attendant upon such periodical abandonment is incalculable. 

Although almost, if not every naval officer to whom I have submitted 
my plan, has approved of it, yet there no doubt will be some whom, 
wedded to old recollections, or who have never been in a position to 
experience, or have forgotten, the disadvantages attending the present 
system, it will be difficult to convince that a change is desirable; and 
of these, and such as view the subject theoretically, I will draw the 
attention and consideration to the sister service. It is well known that 
it takes a much longer period to make a sailor than a soldier, and that 
when a ship is in commission (except actual fighting) the same detail 
of duties in all its branches—the same preparation for, and a variety 
of, services takes place in peace as in war; that, on the other hand, the 
army in peace is always in quarters; the detail of duties to be per- 
formed in one day will very nearly give you that for the whole year, 
and consequently a young soldier soon falls into the course prescribed 
for him. Yet, allow me to ask, what would be thought of the man who 
should propose that the army be disbanded and reorganised every: third 
year! Would any one take the trouble of replying to a proposition so 
absurd, and so ruinous to the service? Yet was this course adopted, 
and it is quietly pursued in the navy, where it isshown it must be more 
fatally persevered in than it would be in the sister profession. 

There is another point of much importance to be taken into consider- 
ation with reference to the present system—as regards the number of 
ships which must be always in an efficient state. Supposing one ship 
with another to be four months in fitting out, and that she is subse- 
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quently four or five months more in becoming all that a man-of-war 
ought to be; adding to this the disadvantages arising from a vessel 
being called home to be paid off, and other contingencies attached to it, 
I think it will be admitted that a twelvemonth out of the three years may 
fairly be deducted from that vessel’s complete state of efficiency. Ifsuch 
be the case, then, in point of fact one third of the navy is always either 
altogether, or more or less, in an inefficient state. What a loss is this 
to the country, and which would in a great measure be obviated by .the 
adoption of the plan proposed ! 

' There is no new arrangement which has not, more or less, some 
primary difficulty to contend with in its details; but, as I have already 
stated in my letter to Lord Melville, I am quite satisfied they may be 
expected that the proposer of a new system should himself show how it 
is to be carried into execution, I will now add a short detail of the 
mode to be pursued. 

The men to be entered for five years—which in a forty-six gun 
frigate of three hundred men will give’ the average discharge of 
about three men per month; but as on first commencing this system, 
and commissioning a ship, all the men would be entered nearly at the 
same time, I would, in the first instance, and only on that occasion, 
reserve the right of discharging about half the crew at the end of three 
years, or such of them, as were indisposed to enter for a fresh term. 
This arrangement, with the vacancies that would arise from sickness, 
invaliding, death, and other casualties, would very soon sufficiently: 
distribute the periods of entry and discharge for every practical pur- 
pose. . 

Every man to declare, three months before his time expires, whether 
he is inclined to enter again, should his captain be willing to keep him. 

If a ship is ordered to prepare for a foreign station, such men as are 
within . . . period of the expiration of their time, and do not 
choose to enter again, to be left behind, if the service will admit of it. 

When a ship is on a foreign station, the men entitled to their dis- 
charge to receive it there, or to be sent home by the first convenient 
opportunity ; but should their services be required, they may be retained 
for . . . months beyond the five years, and, if required, for a 
further period, to receive . . . sum extra pay per month for the 
period they are so retained; and for all the purposes of sending dis- 
charged men home, on receiving recruits from thence, the present and 
increasing use of steam-vessels affords great additional facilities. | 

The captains and officers of course to be removed as heretofore, or at 
such periods as the Admiralty may judge fit: but, as I have already 
observed, these are details which may have to undergo great modifica- 
tion, without affecting the principle of the measure. 
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Two great objects I have in view—the efficiency of the service, and 
the character and condition of your seamen; and I cannot but feel per- 
suaded that both these objects will be essentially attained by the intro- 
duction of this, or some similar system. 

The influence it would have upon your seamen would, I firmly be- 
lieve, be very great. A sailor, although a rough exterior, has all the 
feelings, sensations, and predilections of those born to better things ; 
and I am persuaded the good men suffer all the distress of mind at the 
triennial disruption of their society, that we should do at a similar dis- ~ 
location of our domestic relations; and those men who, from dissolute 
habits, are not now sensible to such deprivations, would soon become 
equally so when they knew the comforts of a permanent home, and that 
they were no longer, as at present, absolutely driven into vice, our sea- 
ports affording them no other resource. No set of men existing becomes 
more attached to their homes than sailors do to their ships and mess- 
mates; and there is no officer who has served in the late war, and seen 
‘hips paid off, after having been six, seven, and eight years in commis- 
sion, who cannot, I am sure, vouch for the positive grief the men have 
evinced when their separation took place. 

It will be perceived that I have not touched upon the economy which 
would attend the foregoing system, by the prevention of that very con- 
siderable loss which arises from the dismantling of each ship, as it must 
be obvious to every officer who has served in a ship, when in the course 
of being paid off, or who has been appointed to one re-commissioned, 
and who remembers what tearing to pieces, cutting up of rigging, and 
every species of destruction that goes on while the pendant is up, and 
the manner in which the dockyard workmen complete that task when 
the ship returns into her state of ordinary. 

An officer, not long since paid off, has stated to me, that on revisiting 
his ship some weeks after he left her, he found a destruction of internal 
fittings, &c., had arisen, which it would require a very heavy sum to 
replace ; yet the Admiralty use every means that strict orders and in- 
junctions can supply, to put a stop to such wasteful proceedings. 


THE ROYALIST. 


Tue following extract of a letter from Mr. J. Brookes, in his yacht the 
Royalist, dated Singapore, 8th May, 1839, contains some interesting 
accounts of the coast of Borneo. 


“I have much pleasure in acquainting you, that the Royalist reached 
Singapore in May last, after a pleasant passage, having on her voyage 
eut touched at Rio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, and Anger; a 
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severe attack of illness prevented my leaving this place until Juty, when 
I took the Royalist across to the western coast of Borneo, as from in- 
formation received, I was led to hope that a friendly communication 
might be established with the native chiefs. 

“In this expectation, so greatly tending to facilitate my future pro- 
gress, I am happy to say I was not disappointed, as we were kindly and 
hospitably received by the Rajah Moodah Hassim, the virtual ruler of 
the extensive state of Borneo. This prince not only shewed us every 
personal attention, but evinced the greatest readiness to forward our 
wish to visit the various ports of his territory, and although I availed 
myself of his kindness to some extent, I have to regret that a rebellion 
in the interior prevented my penetrating as far as the mountains. The 
Royalist first made the land of Borneo off Tonjong Assi; and thence 
we commenced and continued a survey of about 150 miles along the 
coast. Our charts are so defective, both in position and outline, that it 
is impossible to convey any clear idea of the coast, as it really exists, 
and I must content myself with mentioning that the few places given by 
Horsburgh are 60 and 80 miles from their proper situations,—that nu- 
merous islands, navigable rivers, and bold headlands are altogether 
omitted, and that the coast marked as very low land, is distinguished 
by detached mountains of 2000 or 3000 feet in height. 

“A belt of alluvial soil of considerable depth, diversified by these 
mountains, and intersected with a network of rivers runs along this 
portion of the western shore of the island, and from the numerous sand- 
banks formed at the mouths of the streams, and stretching to the islands 
in the offing, there is evidence to conclude that the land has for ages 
been encroaching on the sea; and that the mountains which now rise 
amid the low grounds, were once detached islands. Among many fine 
rivers, those of Saravak, Morotabas, and Sading may be distinguished 
as being navigable for vessels of considerable burden. The Royalist 
ascended near 40 miles up the Saravak to the village of Kuching, the 
temporary residence of Rajah Moodah Hassim, and thence boat excur- 
sions were dispatched in various directions, penetrating 100 miles up 
the Samarahn river, and visiting portions of the Quop, the Riam, the 
Boyar, the Lindoo, &c. 

‘< In the latter river we lived nearly a fortnight with the Dyak tribe, 
called Sibuyaw, and thus became acquainted with the manners, customs, 
and habits of this wild people, and though my acquaintance with other 
tribes is very limited, I am led to hope thaf many of the barbarous 
customs attributed to them will be found greatly exagyerated, and the 
human heads which they preserve with such scrupulous care, will prove 
on inquiry to have been procured in war, and kept as trophies of vic- 
tory. 

232 
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«¢ The space of this letter will preclude my entering into any further 
detail, but I may state that the country is rich in mineral and vegetable 
productions, and fertile in its soil, that the rulers are well inclined 
to encourage trade with the English, and willing to enter into alliance 
with them; should such alliance be ever concluded, it would open a 
vast and most interesting field for investigation, and the propagation of 
the Christian religion. I propose returning to the western coast as early 
as the season will allow, and in the meantime to sail during the present 
north-east monsoon to the eastern coast, and proceeding from Bangor 
Messin towards the northern part of the island. The beauty and diver- 
sity of scenery, the healthy and equable climate, the absence of all bad 
weather, and the interest experienced in visiting little frequented 
countries, renders these seas most agreeable for cruizing; and I can 
recommend this excursion to any of our Yachting brethren, but it is to 
be regretted that no orders respecting the privileges of yachts have been ~ 
forwarded to the Cape of Good Ilope, or our Indian possessions, or the 
Dutch and Spanish colonial governments of Java and Manilla. On 
my return from the eastern coast I will again address you. In the 
meantime, with my regards, believe me, 

My dear Sir, truly yours, 


J. BRooxe. 
To W. Lomer, Esq., Sec, Ro W. ¥. C.. Plymouth. 


_—— 


NAUTICAL SURVEYS AND NAVAL SURVEYORS.—No. II. 
[Continued from p. 179. ] 


Ir is generally allowed by all parties, be they who they may, igno- 
rant or informed, that, “‘ Knowledge is power.’ The former class are 
constrained to admit it by the superiority which its possession commands 
over them even against their inclination, and the latter carry about 
them the proof concealed like a precious gem, too valuable to be ex- 
posed to the crowd, that the greater their attainments are the more mo- 
dest they become. The celebrated Dr. Johnson says, “ that a manalways 
makcs himself greater as he increases his knowledge,’ and so impressed 
was he with its importance that he declares “all knowledge is of itself 
of some value. ‘There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable that I 
would not rather know it” he says “than not,’ and one of his com- 
panions the Rev. Mr. Ford advises us by all means to “obtain some 
general principles of every science; he who can talk only on one subject, 
or act only in one department, is seldom wanted, and perhaps never 
wished for ; while the man of general knowledge can often benefit, and 
always please.” In scripture also we read, “ there is gold and a mul- 
titude of rubies; but the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel:” now 
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this power inherent in the possession of knowledge, will if we mistake 
not, appear to great advantage in the various duties which we have shown 
a naval surveyor has to perform: and one of those duties which we 
have left for separate discussion is seamanship. Can seamanship be 
better learnt in a vessel engaged on a survey, or in one in the ordinary 
employment of Her Majesty's service! is a question now for considera- 
tion, and first let us see what Captain Hall says on the subject. 

‘© am tempted here,” he says, ‘‘to touch for a moment on rather an 
interesting professional controversy, namely, the relative advantages of 
the surveying service, and the ordinary employment of the man-of-war 
for teaching seamanship, and all the most important details of naviga- 
tion. It strikes me as decidedly in favour of the surveying service, 
chiefly from the nautical dangers and difficulties by which it is almost 
constantly surrounded. Unless under peculiar circumstances, a man-of- 
war is occupied chiefly in making passages from port to port, or in the 
easy and merry work of cruising, and her commander, as I have already 
remarked, avoids on principle, rocks, shoals, and all those dangers 
which, on principle, the surveyor hunts for and closes with. Who shall 
say then that less seamanship is required in managing a ship which is 
placed continually in dangerous situations, on an open and exposed 
coast, close in shore, frequently surrounded with rocks and reefs un- 
known till he has discovered them, liable to be continually surprised in 
such situations by calms, by fogs, by darkness, or by the sudden spring- 
ing up of gales, blowing directly towards the land? Many men-of-war 
indeed, pass years without encountering as many professional difficulties 
of a trying nature, so far as seamanship is concerned, as a surveying 
vessel meets in a month! Howcan it be maintained that any situation 
is more favorable for breeding good seamen, especially of the rank of 
officers, than a vessel constantly navigating amongst islands and shoals 
of an unknown coast, requiring the utmost vigilance on their part, and 
the enforcement of the most prompt obedience on the part of the men as 
well as the quickest evolutions in order to save the ship from the 
dilemmas to which she is every minute exposed? While it can hardly 
be doubted that, for acquiring a knowledge of nautical astronomy, and 
scientific navigation generally, the surveying service is much the best 
school, for its requirements are unceasing. A few of the general 
etiquettes of the service, indeed, and some of the important duties of a 
fleet, cannot be learned, or fully kept up ona survey. But a judicious 
officer will not fail, even then, to maintain all the regulations of the 
service entire, While habits of vigilance, of promptitude, and prudence, 
may be engendered so as to be turned to the highest account in every 
departinent of the naval service afterwards.” 

The foregoing is the opinion of an officer of considerable experience 
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on this subject, but the subject is one of those which will bear a little 
further discussion, because there are those who have not considered it 
fully, or do not happen to have sufficient knowledge of it to be enabled 
to form a correct judgment. Let us put the question :—Is seamanship 
a necessary qualification of the nautical surveyor? How can this be 
denied when the very essence of his duties is to seek hidden dangers in 
the shape of rocks and shoals, which on principle the naval officer has 
to avoid—to keep his ship clear of. But having found these dangers 
the work of the surveyor is then to commence, he has then to examine 
them; nay, to bein actual contact with them for the purpose of deter- 
mining their extent and position, to sound their approaches on all sides, 
in spite of currents, sea, and tides, and exposed to every kind of weather. 
Again, on an unknown coast which may be beset with dangers, the sur-~ 
veyor finds himself bewildered among its out-lying dangers, and should 
he be caught in a gale of wind on such a coast and split his sails, or 
carry away spars in beating off ; nay, should he be in a miserable dull- 
sailing craft, that will scarcely stir through the water, and have to run 
for shelter where he may happen to know from his own personal exami- 
nation, that there is a chance of finding it, his seamanship in either of 
these conditions is called into action, and the aspirant will not fail of 
turning such opportunities to account,—opportunities which from the 
continual presence of such acquaintances as we have alluded to, and the 
continual contact with the shore which the duties of asurveyor require, 
are of no seldom occurrence. Now, we find all kinds of vessels in the 
employment of surveying, viz., ships, brigs, schooners, cutters, and 
steam-vessels, and they are under the command of naval officers who 
it is well known are good seamen. Such vessels cannot fail of being 
a good school for making seamen, for in addition to the critical posi- 
tions which we have mentioned, surveying requires the assistance of 
expert seamanship in taking up an anchorage with exact precision, in 
close watchfulness for altering the vessels’ course where a wrong cast 
would put her on shore, in beating off a danger, and the art of keeping 
a ship clear of her anchor, all which points seldom fall to the lot of an 
officer in the general line of the service while the surveying service will 
find ample opportunities for showing the surveying officers’ proficiency 
in them, and, therefore, in teaching the beginner. 

If we turn to boat service, as in general surveying duties are half 
of them carried on in boats, it will be seen that, the naval surveyor has 
double the experience there that another naval officer gains in the ge- 
neral line of the service, and indeed a great deal more. The whole 
of the Lakes of Canada were surveyed in boats. Lord Nelson used to 
call frigates the “eyes” of a fleet, and the term with as much justice 
may be applied to the boats of a surveying expedition. Ever active, 
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they are found where larger vessels cannot go; be it in creeks, rivers, in- 
lets and channels of all kinds. The annals of maritime surveying bear 
full testimony to the value of boat service, and in them the naval surveyor ° 
has ample opportunity of learning that branch of his profession which de- 
mands a thorough knowledge of their management. It is not many 
years since a boat of one of our surveying ships found her way home 
from the straits of Gibraltar, making the perilous navigation of the 
Bay of Biscay and the English channel to Spithead. It is not denied 
that such a feat was the result of accident, but the performance of it 
demanded seamanship, and perhaps only the habitual confidence acquired 
in a constant experience of boat management prompted the idea of such 
a feat and led to its succesful performance. In this branch of seaman- 
ship then, viz. the management of boats, the surveying service is decid- 
edly superior to the general line of the service, from offering more 
opportunity for acquiring it. 

Reverting however to the quarter-deck of the surveying ship, here the 
young naval surveyor is found in precisely the same condition as in the 
man-of-war. Subject tothe same discipline, an ingredient which every 
good officer well knows is essential to the due performance of all the 
duties of a ship, be they what they may, he is placed in the situations 
which we have alluded to, to pick up his acquaintance with seaman- 
ship. It is true that the sextant and the pencil must be often in his 
hand, and it has also been correctly observed by Lord Nelson, “ aft the 
most honour, forward the better seaman: but we still maintain that 
although the young surveyor has full claim on his attention arising 
from the scientific part of his duty, yet, that he has ample opportunity 
to learn the seaman’s part if he chooses to apply to it. And supposing 
him to be entirely bred up in the surveying service, apply he must, or 
he will never succeed in passing the ordeal of an examination in that 
branch of his profession which he must go through before he can rise 
in it. 

But there is nothing like an appeal to facts after all, so we will illus- 
trate the position we have advanced by an extract or two—and first 
from the journal of one of the officers employed on the St. Lawrence 
survey. The following is dated in June :— The other night we were 
becalmed inthe North channel to the northward of HareIsland. Here 
the water is too deep and the bottom too rocky to allow anchoring. We 
drifted about till 3 a.m., and were carried by the tide during the night 
through ripples and eddies which roared like rapids.* Some of these 
eddies deserve the name of whirlpools; and after the breeze sprung up, 
though the Gulnare was going full five knots through the water, they 


: Those who are acquainted with Rapids of the St. Lawrence will fully appreciate 
this.—Ep, N.M. 
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caused her to sheer about against her helm several points each way. To 
be carried along through roaring ripples with the water, literally boil- 
ing about the vessel in a dark night, and in a place unknown, being 
ignorant whether the ripples were produced by rocks or not, affords no 
very pleasing sensation. 

“We passed down the whole estuary to Cape Chat in the most hor- 
rible of all weather. Sometimes we were six days and nights following, 
enveloped in thick fog, the water dropping from our sails and rigging 
like rain, and the weather as cold as an English winter. Being neces- 
sarily near the shore we had some narrow escapes and were several 
times left to the mercy of the tides by a sudden calm when entangled 
in the bays and among shoals. This happened in Outard Bay, and off 
the dangerous Manicougan shoal, alongside of which in some parts 
there is no bottom with fifty fathoms ; and when becalmed at night in 
Outard Bay we had ninety-three fathoms, so that there is no stopping 
the vessel with an anchor. 

“Tn the old charts there is laid down a shoal just to the westward of 
the Moisic river, the first to the eastward of the Bay of islands. As 
we stood towards its supposed position, we had such deep water that we 
began to doubt its existence, when in the space of two minutes we passed 
suddenly from 35 fathoms with the patent lead, to 12 feet with the 
hand lead. The helm was immediately put up to sheer to the south-- 
ward off shore; in which direction we naturally supposed it most likely 
to deepen. This however did not prove the case, so we tried the other 
way, and half a dozen others, till at last we had only ten and a half 
feet—Jjust one foot to spare. At this time the look-out on the fore yard 
called out breakers a cable’s length on the larboard bow. One said 
we had better go to the southward, another said to the northward, and 
a third to, the eastward ; and if ‘in the multitude of councillors there 
is wisdom,’ we had no time now to profit by it. Soin this dilemma I in- 
stantly ordered the helm a-lee, and immediately that we began to get 
stern-way braced sharp “round the headyards, and brailed up the after 
sails. Her ladyship, the Gulnare, is well used to these maneuvres, 
and unlike most other ladies, generally does as she is bid. She, there-. 
fore, quietly slued herself round in her own length, and I steered as 
nearly as I could back again, leaving the experiment of going north- 
ward, southward, and eastward to be settled some other time. Thus 
we narrowly escaped sticking fast upon a shoal two miles off an open 
coast, on which there is a sou west swell, and surf, so that no boat 
can land in six days out of seven.’ 

Another extract says, ‘I was sounding off this part of the coast, 
(Anticosti) when a heavy gale came on from the south-west, (off the 
Jand,) whilst ranging along the cliffs under double reefed sails, and a 
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sudden squall split our foresail. Not liking to be driven out to sea 
with a foresail in rags, and a sprung fore topmast, I carried sail to 
beat into one of the bays, and was rewarded by finding stiff clay bottom 
a very unusual thing at Anticosti. Here I anchored and rode out the 
gale.” Speaking of the cliffs of this island, Capt. Bayfield says, ‘the 
Gulnare tacked within a cable’s length of them, and although her 
main topmast head, is nearly a hundred feet high, she looked like a 
mere boat under them. 

Here is another which assists in conveying an idea of nautical sur- 
veying at least as carried on by our worthy naval surveyors. 

““On the south coast of the St. Lawrence there is no harbour all the way 
until we come to Gaspé. You will clearly see from this the necessity of 
a surveyor to have a stout-built well sailing vessel, for St. Nicholas har- 
bour is too small to enter in bad weather, so that we are obliged to keep 
the sea and weather out the hardest gales as we best can. The north- 
easters are the worst: they are always attended with fog, rain, and 
cold raw weather. I have been three days and three nights without 
seeing the land between Point des Monts aud Cape Chat, the coast 
akout both of which headlands is so bold that there is no warning by 
lead ; there are 100 fathoms halfa mile off shore. I stood across under 
close reef sails the whole time from side to side, and got bottom in from 
100 to 170 fathoms wearing round whenever I had the lesser depth. 
The distance across is about twenty-five miles.” | 

We must take one more extract from the St. Lawrence surveyor: 
“ After leaving Cape Chat, on another occasion nothing more than the 
coramon routine of surveying occurred till we arrived at Claude river, 
on the south coast. I had observed during our running survey of this 
coast last year, two or three small bays which appeared likely to afford 
anchorage, and anchorage on an iron bound coast, when the foot of the 
precipice is edged with rocks, and where there are thirty fathoms of 
water, in general within a quarter of a mile of the-shore, would be very 
valuable. We stood into the mouth of the bay, which certainly did 
not look inviting, but we trusted to the known qualities of the vessel with 
a commanding breeze. From 30 fathoms we came into 17 sand and 
shells, the small bower descended instantly to the bottom. It is as heavy, 
anl the chain as stout nearly as that of a 10-gun brig, for I knew from 
experience on Lake Superior, the value of heavy anchors, on such a 
service ; we had never known this favorite anchor to start, after it once 
fairly touched the ground, but the breeze being fresh we dragged it 
down hill into 25 fathoms before we brought up with a whole cable out. 

** We were now at anchor, but in driving we had not improved our 
position by any means. I examined the place with my glass: a more 
romantic little bay and valley I have seldom seen. The mountains 
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which line the coast appeared scooped out on purpose to form the bay, 
into which a small river enters at the head, having previously pursued 
its winding course among precipices and hanging woods of birch and 
spruce trees. Each point of the bay rose about 1,000 feet abruptly 
out of the water: the inner sides of these points (about { of a mile 
apart,) appeared as if cut away, for they were bare cliffs of slate, and 
grey wacke' in waving strata, which gave them a striped appearance. 

‘From the western point a reef of rocks appeared, discolouring the 
water half way across the bay, being about two cables’ lengths from us 
on our larboard beam. Astern of us at the distance of a little more 
than three cables’ lengths, the sea broke over black rocks which beauti- 
fully contrasted with the white spray, as it flew over them, and dashed 
against the precipice on the eastern side of the bay, and which was at 
least 800 feet high, and perfectly inaccessible. 

‘The wind was from the westward inclining slightly on shore. The 
swell was still more on the shore, striking the vessel on her starboard 
bow; thus rendering it very difficult to cast her out to seaward. The 
wind too had freshened, or we imagined it had in the short time since 
we had anchored. 

“ Such was the situation of the Gulnare at 3 p.M., no very enviable 
one you will allow; for if I have succeeded in my description you will 
perceive that there was every probability of the anchor starting in such 
deep water, long before we could heave short, particularly as we were 
obliged to set the topsail to endeavour to cast the vessel. There was 
also every chance of our not suceeeding in casting her to seaward, on 
account of the sea on her starboard bow. Should she cast the wrong 
way, that is towards the reef close to us, the weight of the anchor and 
cable dragging along the ground from her weather bow would prevent 
us from veering round, even supposing that we had room. We must, 
therefure, have slipped and sacrificed the anchor and cable to save the 
vessel, but bolts and shackles of chain cables sometimes resist the attempt 
to drive them out, and ours had only to do so for a few minutes, and we 
should be on shore under the magnificent precipice to leeward of us: the 
more magnificent perhaps from the idea of the danger which its near- 
ness to us inspired. To wait finer weather would never do, for it might 

plow harder, and then we knew there would be no holding on in such 
deep water, and with such bad ground as this appeared to be. 

“ T wanted to determine accurately the latitude and longitude of 
some point hereabouts, and this could only be done by anchoring, for 
the current runs strongly and constantly to leeward, (to the N.E.,) 
with westerly winds, so that the vessel would be many miles away in 
the time necessary to effect our purpose. In easterly winds it is always 
Meuny and foggy. The weather became bad; the observations of course 
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: could not be got, for I could not venture to take a boat’s crew away 
- from our weak crew under such circumstances. 

‘« Well,—we got hammer and punch, and axe all ready to cut or 
_ slip,—braced our topsail the right way,—hauled aft our jib sheets on 
the larboard side, so that they should take aback when hoisted ;—hove 
when she sheered out, and avast heaving when she appeared likely to 
come the wrong way. At last she fortunately took a rather broader 
sheer out than usual, we seized the critical moment, ran up the jib and 
flying jib, which payed her off, tearing the anchor out of the ground. 
We instantly clapped sail on her, dragged the anchor out into deep 
water till we had room to get it up at our leisure.” 

Such incidents serve to give some idea of the Naval Surveying 
. Service in which as much seamanship is required, and a far greater 
display of it on critical occasicns where life is at stake, than in 
the ordinary routine of the service. But the foregoing relates to 
the St. Lawrence survey. In others it is much the same kind of work. 
Here is an extract from Lieut. Welsted’s account of the Gulf of Aka- 
. bah, the north-western extreme of the Red Sea. Some idea of the 
_ mature of the gulf may be collected from the following :—‘“ The gulf 
of Akabah has the appearance of a deep narrow ravine, extending nearly 
a hundred miles in a straight direction; and the circumjacent hills 
rise in some places two thousand feet perpendicularly from the shore. 
The gulf which fills the bed of this valley, has remained for centuries 
unknown to Europeans. To this day the Arabs are profoundly igno- 
rant of the sea of Akabah, and when looking upwards from our snug 
anchorage, I view the effect of its boisterous winds in the dangerous 
swell they create, and the sullen appearance of its dark blue waters, 
yet further increased by the high mountains turning on either side, I 
must admit there is enough to justify the degree of dread they enter- 
tain of a voyage up it in their rude boats. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion the indifferent character of the Bedouins who inhabit its barren 
and inhospitable shores.” 

It would be unjust not to quote the following boat accident, shewing 
that such things can occur in these venerated waters as well as of those 
of the English channel, St. Lawrence, Magellan Strait, Pacific Ocean, 
and African waters. Lieutenant Welsted, who was employed in her, 
says,— The wind which had lulled in the morning again increased as 
we drew towards the centre of the sea. At length in a strong gust, 
although under close reefed sails, the boat heeled over and filled. I 
_had but a moment in which to act—I used it decisively—the boat was 
put before the wind ere another billow could give it the coup de grace— 
and then by baling with our hats, &c., we succeeded in getting her 
_ free. We were prevented sinking by the buoyancy of our fresk water - 
272, 
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casks, of which we always carried eight or ten as ballast. When the 
blast struck us, the Lascars raised a yell of mingled agony and fear; 
and our situation many miles from the ship and the shore appeared so 
desperate that our hardy pilot, who had been steering, let go the helm, 
addressed a short prayer to Mohammed, quietly resigned himself to his 
fate. Indeed, our escape may be considered as almost miraculous, for 
it afterwards appeared that Captain Moresby, anxious for our safety, had 
despatched a man to the mast-head, who saw, but immediately after- 
wards lost sight of us, and he consequently concluded that we had again 
bore up for the shore; so that, had the boat failed to sink under us, 
which under all circumstances would have been most desirable, we 
should have drifted out to sea, with the certainty that a lingering 
death by hunger and thirst awaited us. The greatest care was neces- 
sary in bringing her through the high breaking waves we encountered 
afterwards, although a most excellent boat, and built expressly for such 
a service; and I am not ashamed to acknowledge, it was with great 
pleasure that I again found myself on the deck of the Palinurns.” 

So much for boat service in the operation of surveying, which 
can call forth prayers to Mahomet, and resignation to the will of God, 
from those exposed to its numerous dangers, and with pain must we add 
from those who have fallen victims to the service—Requicscant in pace ! 
But, now for another extract relating to the Palinurus herself, under 
Captain Moresby, of the Honourable East India Company’s Marine, in 
this same Gulf of Akabah, whose course of service has no doubt pre- 
sented escapes of a far more trying nature; but we take the following, 
supplied us by Lieutenant Welsted. In the course of these papers we 
shall endeavour to include some account of the valuable services rendered 
to modern hydrography, by the officers of the East India Company, 
whose high station in the scientific branch of their profession has long 
since been acknowledged. Nautical surveying has but one object, and 
that is, to supply the wants of the navigator; and in considering the 
contributions of our naval officers we should lay ourselves open to the 
charge of partiality were we to neglect holding up to admiration those 
of a sister profession, whose authors rank so high in the scale of scien- 
tific attainments. 

But to the extract before us:—“ About an hour after midnight the 
wind shifted to the north-east, with appearance of blowing weather. 
We were then about mid-channel, and immediately stood over to the 
Sinai shore, the beach or surf of which we were anxious to sight, in 
order to stretch across with the greater confidence on the other tack. 
This maneuvre, though not unattended with risk, became necessary, 
because the appearance of the mountains rising up abruptly from the 
sea on either hand, is so deceptive, that in a dark night it is impossi- 
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ble to ascertain their distance with any degree of confidence ; and there 
are no soundings at any known depth even at-a distance of a few yards 
from the shore to denote our approach to it. For this purpose, we had 
several people stationed on the fore yard looking out, while our inde- 
fatigable commander was on the forecastle. Suddenly he observed and 
pointed out to the pilots, a white appearance, followed by a break in 
the water, close under the bows; but they conceived it to be merely a 
meeting of the tides. Unconvinced, Capt. Moresby sprung up the 
fore rigging, and immediately discovered it to be a rcef; at the same 
instant rocks were perceived under the ship’s Lottom. She was now 
kept away a few yards, and the water being tolerably smooth, we let 
go two anchors in three fathoms. She then swung round, and we had 
no bottom under the stern at 80 fathoms. Had the ship fetched a few 
yards further to the northward, or had the captain's vigilance slumbered 
for an instant, nothing could have saved us from destruction; and with 
the impression of our narrow escape still on our minds, we viewed with 
some anxiety the precarious nature of our anchorage. We were on the 
verge of a steep bank or precipice, from whence, in case our anchors 
had dragged, we should have been again away with our bagala, (boat 
of the country,) whether to drift on the rocks to leeward, or to proceed 
again on an unknown sea, with winds and sea both increasing, was 
equally uncertain. The scene will not readily be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. 

‘“‘Through the gloom of a dark night, yet further increased by a 
murky haze, we could perceive, towering far above the mast heads of 
the vessel, a huge perpendicular range of mountains, against the base 
of which, apparently within a few yards of us, the surf was beating 
with that hoarse and sullen roar, which it utters when tumbling head- 
long into caverns, fretted and worn by its former frantic violence. On 
such a coast the stoutest vessel ever constructed by the hands of man, 
must within a few minutes after striking, have been shivered and strewn 
alongside of it. As if to contrast with the gloom above, the sea had now 
acquired that phosphorescent quality which causes its waters, when 
agitated to emit lambent flashes and corruscations;.so that, what with 
the blaze created by the constant breaking of the sea, and the broad 
beams of light which followed each successive gust that swept down, 
tearing up the water in sheets in its progress, the whole had the ap- 
pearance of a vast lake illuminated with indescribable brilliancy. 

“At daylight the event occurred which we had anticipated. The 
vessel drove off, fortunately canting with her head off shore with thirty 
fathoms on one chain, and eighty on the other, both large and heavy ; 
we had, it may be supposed, enough of difficulty in heaving up our 
anchors. Indeed our Captain was more than once inclined to slip, in 
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- which case we should have been again compelled to leave the sea. At 
length, however, after inuch labour, we got them up to the bows and 
bore away for Sherm Majowwik.” 

Although we may incur the risk of having nearly exhausted our 
subject at the expense of our readers’ patience, we cannot help turning 
‘mearer home, and quoting another instance from the journal of that 
- scientific officer and seaman, Capt. Hewett, where first-rate seamanship 
- was required, and successfully practised. The Protector commanded by 

Captain (then Lieutenant,) Hewett was engaged in her usual labours— 

- surveying the North Sea, off the coast of Norfolk, when she was caught 
off Winterton by the memorable gale of October 13th, 1823, a gale 
which spread wreck and ruin along the whole eastern coast of Great 
Britain, and will long be remembered by the inhabitants of the towns 

‘and villages throughout its extent, and doubtless by the underwriters at 

Lloyd’s. The Protector had been surveying the Coast Bank, between 
Hasborough and Cromer during the day, with a south-westerly wind, 
and which had prevailed for several weeks before. Towards the even- 

‘ing she was beat up to Winterton with the view of taking up her 
position, favorable for the observations of the ensuing day, when it 
suddenly fell calm, and the flood-tide which was then running having 
in that part a tendency towards the shore, from the Cockle shoal turn- 

ing in that direction, the Protector was compelled to let go her anchor 
within pistol-shot of the beach, to prevent going on shore, it being then 

-quite dark, and the voices of the people on shore distinctly heard from 

the vessel. Nine merchant vessels had anchored near the Protector 
from the same cause. Apprehensive of one of those sudden gales which 

- so characterize the North Sea at this particular season, the Protector 
had everything ready for taking advantage of the first light air, and 
which was felt about two hours after the south-westerly wind had sub- 
sided. The topsails which were before sheeted home were now hoisted, 
the anchor weighed, and the vessel got on the larboard tack; but, 
before even the weather-braces could be hauled out, the wind, which 

. had been heard for a minute or two before howling in that direction, 
came so suddenly down, that everything was “ let fly” save the topsail- 
sheets. To take the Cockle Gatway, with a pitch dark night and un- 
guided, under such circumstances was impossible; and Lieutenant 

- Hewett felt himself called upon to act with instant decision. It being 
high. water at the time, he immediately determined on running the 
the vessel with the wind a-beam under the topsails on the caps, and to 

escape over the Sea Heads and Newarp shoals before the sea rose sufh- 

- cient to cause the vessel to pitch, and tostrike the ground, astep he dare 

not have taken at half-tide; and to keep the vessel more away was im- 
practicable, as such a course would have led to certain destruction. 
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No lead was allowed to be hove, lest a “ quarter less twain ” might have 
reached the ears of some of the least hardy on board, and could not by 
possibility have done any good, the course adopted must be steered, as 
the only chance on the instant of escape. A particular bearing of the 
Newarp light-vessel soon convinced Lieut. Hewett that he was outside 
the banks, the Protector was put before the wind, sails furled, and the 
vessel scudded nine knots under bare poles, which will convey some 
idea of the strength of this gale. Eight of the nine vessels left under 
Winterton were driven on shore, and only one man and one boy of the 
whole of their crews were saved from the wrecks on the following morn- 
ing by Capt. Manby’s apparatus. The ninth, from having exceedingly 
good ground tackling, providentially rode out until daylight, when 
she slipped and ran through the Cockle Gatway into Yarmouth Roads. 
The Protector after scudding to a convenient position, hove to for day- 
light, and then san for Harwich harbour. Two days afterwards the 
Protector was officially reported in the Public papers as having 
swamped at her anchors under Winterton, on the night of Oct. 13th; 
the pilots having pronounced it impossible for her to escape from the 
position she had anchored in, under the peculiar circumstances of that 
eventful night. This is only one of many instances in which this ves- 
sel has had hair-breadth escapes of similar descriptions; and but for 
the clear view which her commander immediately caught of the best, 
and perhaps the only mode of escape, (as in the present instance,) who 
can for a moment doubt, that not only is a first rate knowledge of sea- 
manship an essential qualification for the naval surveyor, but that those 
officers selected for the onerous and important service, have actually 
possessed it in an eminent degree. 

In the few extracts which we have now quoted, we have advanced 
a tolerably direct answer to the question with which we started, affirm- 
ing beyond all dispute, that the surveying branch of the navy, is, 
without doubt a good school for seamanship. We have appealed but 
to three, out of three or four times that number of surveyors; and ad- 
duced little more perhaps, than as many extracts relating to passing 
events, which are of commonoccurrence. It may be said, that among 
the pursuits of the naval surveyor, seamanship is thrown into the shade. 
As far as attraction to the mind goes, this may be true; but it is no 
less so, and fortunately so, perhaps that this subject forces itself on his 
attention, as a paramount duty, and he is not only necessarily urged to 
its cultivation, by the every day events of his occupation; but his very 
profession is grounded upon it. Where nautical operations are to be 
carried on, nautical skill is required for their proper performance, and 
no where is that skill more essential, than in the presence of those very 
dangers which are avoided on principle by our men-of-war; but which 
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must be sought out and examined by the naval surveyor. We consider 
then that we have given an incontrovertible reply to Captain Hall's 
question. Excepting in the maneuvering of fleets, and where will 
the officer of the ordinary line of the service look for this, for alas, the 
days of *‘ Nelson, Howe and Jervis’ are gone by! but excepting in the 
maneuvering of fleets, the surveying service is a better school for sea- 
manship than’ the ordinary course of men-of-war because the opportu- 
nities are far more frequent while the coast and its adjacent dangers 
are always present. 

But in taking leave of this part of our subject, we have yet a pleas- 
ing duty to perform in justice towards our Naval Surveyors. They are 
no less Naval Officers than their brethren in the ordinary line of the 
service, and no less than they do they receive the gratifying approba- 
tion of the Commanders-in-Chief abroad on the state and condition of 
their ships as men-of-war, as far as the necessary arrangements required 
for their peculiar service will admit. This is as it should be. It is 
an earnest proof of their worth as officers of a profession, the main- 
spring of which is discipline and good order, proving likewise their sense 
of the real value of the same discipline, for the performance of duties 
where dangers are continually incurred, which duties call into action 
that knowledge of scientific truths which must always stamp them as 
the indefatigable and real benefactors of their profession. 


THE DESERTION OF SEAMEN FROM MERCHANT SERVICE. 


‘“¢ Tf valour g-eatly claim, 
And native blunt simplicity delight, 
Let the rude gallant sons of Neptune claim, 
A nat.on’s care.”— Hall. 


Ir is to Le hoped, Mr. Editor, that during the present Session of 
Parliament, this subject will be brought before the House, and that 
Sir James Graham’s Bill will be re-modelled. The evil so repeatedly 
complained of, has been gaining ground since the pzace, and unless 
sone means are devised to put a stop to it, the effect upon trade will 
ke very serious. Suilors are proverbially fickle-minded, and that frater- 
nal tie which exists among shipmates—a feeling universal and strong 
with seamen of all grades, and but little known in shore communities,* 
acts its part in the locomotive movement—like a galvanic battery on 
a rank of operatives—whenever one subject, among a ship’s crew feels 
the impulse of the “cut and run” monomania! One or two ideas hay- 
ing struck me as offering something like a relief to the consequences of 


* The old adage among Lanidsmen that “two of a trade can never agree” is inappli- 
eable to Seamen. 
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the evil, (I cannot say a certain remedy as it is impossible to anticipate 
effects in such a case,) an evil which so often places the masters of ships 
in an unpleasant dilemma, and puts the owners to pecuniary loss, I now 
venture to send them to you, for the consideration of those who are 
most concerned. 

What is to prevent the “ Articles” from being signed or subscribed, 
before a sitting magistrate.or other functionary, and an attested copy 
lodged in the Custom House? Such a document, without the necessity 
of reference to witnesses, to be deemed sufficient legal proof of the rati- 
fication of the agreement and taken in evidence against the deserter. 

Again :—Suppose an act were passed decreeing that, any merchant 
seamen or any other person serving in a merchant vessel, who after 
having signed or subscribed to the articles of agreement, deserts from 
his vessel, shall be compelled to serve. . . years in the Royal Navy, 
that the Commanders of Her Majesty’s ships and other vessels, shall 
have the power of seizing such deserter wherever found. That every 
seaman, &c. shall be provided with a ticket (and duplicate) marked 
with his name, description, &c. and those of the master and vessel, in 
which he quitted the United Kingdom; and that he shall be bound to 
produce one of these when required so to do by the commander of any 
of Her Majesty's vessels, by any consul or magistrate, in the colonies 
or possessions of Her Majesty. Would not such a law go far in remedy- 
ing the evil! 

In addition; that,—exchanges shall be permitted abroad, between the 
seamen of one merchant vessel and those of another. 

The propriety of sanctioning such an indulgence without restraint, or 
making it conditional by the consent of the masters being given, is, a 
nice point to decide. . 

On the one hand, it may be urged that, without some check or limit 
to the exchanges, there would be a pretty constant round of agitation ; 
and the duties of the ship would be subject to frequent interruption. 
On the other, it may be said that, if the sanction rests solely with the 
master, he may not always act with impartiality ; and that opposition 
to the wish of the seamen, although it may be reasonable, may not only 
create confusion, insubordination, &c., but cause the continuance of 
desertion—for, the sailor who once sets his mind on quitting his vessel, 
will do so whether he be permitted or not. I may observe, however, 
that the proposed penalty (servitude for a given time in the navy,) 
would act as a cheek upon desertion, when the exchange should not be 
allowed by the master; but it sh6uld be made imperative on him, to 
énter his reasons in the ship’s Log-book—or, the case may be submitted 
to the consul, or to the Commander of any of her Majesty's vessels pre- 
sent, who should be empowered to decide. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—-NO 5.—VvOL. For 1840. Zu 
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It is reasonable to believe that, most masters of ships would be glad 
of such means for ridding themselves of those among their crew who are 
dissatisfied, or who fancy themselves aggrieved, especially as it often 
happens that change of vessel, produces a change of conduct in trouble- 
some characters. . 

It is probable that more than a moiety of these cases of desertion arise 
from mere whim; the others may be traced to different causes, of which 
perhaps, the seamen may have some reason for complaint. At all 
events, as the propensity for change is inseparable from the seaman’s 
character, and is far beyond human sagacity to eradicate, constituted 
as he is at present, would it not be wise to turn it to advantage, by 
e:leavouring to make it subservient to its own cure, and so relieve the 
harrassed skippers of a great annoyance? We may not be able effect- 
nally to cure the propensity, but all that seems necessary for neutralizing 
the pernicious consequences which flow from it is, to strip it of its 
clandestine character. Such an arrangement would probably at first 
occasion some trouble, but it would soon settle down into a regular 
course; reconcile differences, by cutting them short, and what is of 
vast importance, make the useful but eccentric members to whom it 
would be applied more contented with their lot. Remove the restraint 
—allow the indulgence, (let the desire spring from whatever cause it 
may,) and it is highly probable that things would go on smoothly,—at 
least one cause of irritation would be expelled, and the tars fancying 
their interests looked to, would probably become more tractable. 

It may seem scarcely necessary to extend the argument, but we will 
essay a few words more. 

There is in human nature an inconsistency which although remark- 
able can neither be denied nor accounted for. The seaman enters 
voluntarily into an engagement, where the exercise of will is restrained 
and liberty marked by a certain boundary. He becomes in a short 
time restless under bond, merely because a reasonable check is put upon 
his freedom for a given time, and by and with his own consent; his 
perverseness goads him on to a radical opposition ; a temporary bond- 
age, although voluntarily, becomes at last so irksome, that he takes the 
first opportunity to burst his fetters, and is again free for a moment, 
but to submit to a similar restraint; and this brief possession of inde- 
pendence is gained at the expence of his good name, the sacrifice of his 
hard earned gains and his personal comforts! He cares not when or 
where the opportunity offers—change he delights in, and change he 
will accomplish—reckless of consequences! Now, I venture to predict. 
that if the restriction were removed, and the sailor left free to change 
his ship whilst abroad, the number that would do so (after a time) 
would dwindle down to a minimum—the very inconsistency alluded to 
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would come into useful play. It may be proper to restrict the indul- 
gence, perhaps, to a single exchange during a voyage, unless under par- 
ticular circumstanccs. It is absolutely necessary, in forming laws for 
guidance of the seamen’s conduct that, the framers should have a tho- 
rough knowledge of his character; his peculiarities, whims, caprices, 
and prejudices ought to be studied, and the laws made to suit these 
consistent with justice,—policy dictates such. Seamen are valuable 
members of society ; the prop and stay of this maritime country! and 
they know and feel themselves to be so, notwithstanding the reckless- 
ness of their actions; and unless they are attended to, they being den- 
izens, as it were, of the wide world of waters, will seek other climes 
and shores where their services are better requited. Extreme coercive 
measures are of no avail with such a class, who for the most part, 
throughout, have the same identical characteristics. The lines of Pope 
addressed to Bollingbroke on the character of women (which by-the-by 
are considered ambiguous,) may be applied to seamen :— 


*‘ Nothing so true as what you once let fall— 
Most ‘ seamen’ have no character at all!” 


That is-to say: there is little or no variation in their character; not 
that they are in want of principle. Like the mule, or Pat. Dolan’s pig, 
Jack may be led by gentle means, but you cannot drive him; he is 
unyielding in his purpose, and there is no obstacle which may stand in 
his way, and can be removed by human energy, but he will throw 
aside, when his resolution is once fixed. In a frigate I belonged 
to, one dark night when off Morant Bay, nine miles from the shore, 
a seaman who had been recently impressed, let himself down into the 
water, and swam to the land! On another occasion I saw at daylight 
several men stuck in the mud unable to move, near the entrance of the 
Avon, who had deserted from a sloop of war, lying about two miles off. 
Two or three, more fortunate, got on board some of the merchantmen 
and escaped. . 

With respect to the arrears of pay due, it would be policy, and also 
be beneficial to the individual seaman wishing to exchange, that such 
should not be paid him when quitting his vessel abroad; he should, 
however, be entitled to a pay-certificate (not negociable or transferable) 
from his captain, specifying the amount due, and any charges which 
may have been made against his wages ; and this document should be 
countersigned by the mate. The demand for payment may be permit- 
ted to be made from any other British or Irish port than the one 
whence the ship sailed, or where the payer resides—through a Bank, 
as the easiest and safest medium of communication: the paper, of 
course, to be endorsed by the seaman to whom the pay is due; and if 
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he is unable ‘to write, he may-be allowed to inake his sign, altested- by 
the captain of the vessel he is attached to at that time, or by a house- 
holder. : 

Probably such an arrangement may be open to objections which do 
not strike us at present. Considering the proverbial carclessness of our 
tars, a paper of this sort may be liable to be lost orstolen. This indeed 
would apply with more force if he were to be paid in cash in a foreign 
port. Imay remark, however, that our old men-of-war seamen took 
great care of their certificates, and smart tickets, which they generally 
kept in tin cases. I can see no remedy for the objection but in the 
individual’s own attention to that which is of moment to himself. The 
object desired is, that, the sailor who exchanges should not be com- 
pelled at some cost, and, probably, inconvenience to himself, to make 
personal application at the office of the ship-owner or merchant, for the 
arrears of his pay. If he suffer shipwreck and lose his pay-certificate, 
such should not debar him from his just claims, when his person is 
identified. 7 

Some further reflections in connection with the subject I venture to 
subjoin here, and do sothe more readily, Mr. Editor, as Jack is without 
an advocate, and unable to plead his own cause in your pages; neverthe- 
less, a8 we are not blind to his faults, we must not attempt to extenuate 
them. 

From what we have ourselves seen, and from the relation of those who 
command merchant-vessels, it may be safely asserted that, the unhappy 
skippers (for most of them are plagued in a manner scarcely endurable, 
one way or other) are not blessed with the elite of that singular class 
of beings yclep’\d—* Blue jacket : °—at all events, there can be no doubt 
that the preponderance of the ‘ mauvais” is with them, and, conse- 
quently, they have their full measure of the désagrémens to be expected 
from such a source. 

But, we are bound in equity not to look on one side of the question 
only; impartiality and fair dealing demand this of those: who would 
steer clear of prejudice ; and desiring to hold the scale of justice with an 
even hand, we say :— 


‘Grant to the Merchant and Mate all that’s due, 
But, let the Sailor have his full share too!” 


The condition of the seaman requires improvement, particularly in 
the mess-places and sleeping berths provided for him; in many cases 
the latter are shamefully circumscribed ; and those I have seen of the 
former are little better than ‘ dog-kennels,” even in some of the large 
traders. I have not the most distant idea, Mr. Editor, of leaning to- 
wards the opinion, that sailors ought to be accommodated with a “ car- 
peted”’ cabin, but do contend that they are entitled to good quarters, 
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and a sufficiency of room, light, and air. Let any reflecting man who 
does know what seamen have to endure—the arduousness of their sea 
duties, especially in rigorous and stormy climes by night as well as by 
daylight—deny, if he can with any show of reason, that the accommoda- 
tions of a crew should be one of the first considerations in the fitting out 
of a vessel—it is quite impossible thatsuch a man could be found ; but, 
I apprehend, the point is too often a minor one in many, if not in most 

Without seamen, ships would be useless !—this is a truism, indeed ; 
but, I fear it is one which is not unfrequently forgotten by those who 
profit most by the labour of that invaluable class of men. By the way, 
the ships which afford the best accommodations to the crew, are those 
with deep waists. In these vessels the men’s cabin—for cabin it is—is 
situated under the break of the quarter-deck. There the crew have, not 
only the comfort, (and why should not the sailor’s comfort be looked to?) 
at least, of room and dry quarters; and not, asin the “ eyes’ of the ves- 
sel, subjected to darkness and wet. The fore “cuddy,” as it is termed, 
is more suited to the aquatic habits of Polar Bears, than to be the mess- 
place and dormitory of human beings. In fact it is only bearable in a 
medium climate. In that of either extreme—of heat or of cold— it 
becomes a sort of wooden purgatory, where both body and mind be- 
comes affected. At the Havana,—Honduras,—on the coast of Africa, 
aud other inter-tropical places, where the heat is excessive, and mias- 
mata fertile, therein the germ of those destructive fevers which period- 
ically sweep away so many of our seamen, is engendered :—in the 
one case, such a dwelling becomes almost as insufferable as the “‘ Black- 
Hole” of Calcutta,—and in the other, as an Esquimaux ice-cabin of 
the Arctie Regions. 

With respect to the conduct of seamen in merchant vessels, it is not 
to be denied that it is often flagitious. I have witnessed it more than 
once. I do not therefore wonder that some of the suffering skippers 
should write on the subject in very strong language. But it were ab- 
surd to imagine that throughout the merchant service the men are 
- intractable, and that harmony never reigns in it. I have seen and 
known the contrary—and whence does the latter arise ’—from the 
example set by the commander and his subordinate officers, the absence 
of all intemperate language and violence of conduct, and a proper regard 
to the comforts of the men. 

To the behaviour of some masters and mates is to be attributed 
many of the scandalous scenes which occur on board of merchant ves- 
sels. Even peaceably inclined men are sometimes driven into acts of 
insubordination, and other excess, by the unworthy conduct of their 
officers.—I have witnessed such display too, and well remember one 
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mate who never used any milder means of enforcing an order which: 
was not promptly obeyed, than @ la Belcher! This man, a smart sea- ; 
man, was a Bristolian, and was drowned in the command of a fine ship.. 
Unquestionably there are a great many clever and worthy men com-. 
manding merchant ships, who do honour to their station; but, it can- 
not be denied at the same time, that, there are others who, from habits of. 
inebriety and swearing, are unfit for their situations; and these are the 
members who bring discredit on a respectable and most important pro- 
fession. Exceptions to general propriety of conduct are, indeed, to be 
found in every society ; those attached to the skipper are not therefore 
mentioned here.as being singular, but merely as bearing on the question 


under review. 
I have, Mr. Editor, slightly touched on subjects of great moment to 


the well-being of our mercantile marine, and having done so with strict 
impartiality, may be permitted to express a hope that, whilst any en- 
deavour shall be made to enforce obedience in the sailor, every attention 
will be paid to his condition; for to effect the one equitably, the other 


cannot be neglected. 
I have. the honour to be, &c. 
Navricus. 


While on this subject we are tempted to add the following picture of 
British Seamen at Quebec, contained in a letter from a person long» 


resident in that place. 


‘** In 1838, the Fall shipping arrived, many hundred sail of vessels at the same 
time at Quebec having been detained with westerly winds in the river. In all cases 
when a great number of shipping arrive at Quebec at the same time the wages of 
daily labour nearly double, in consequence of the seamen contributing little or 
nothing to the labour of unloading and reloading the merchant cargoes; therefore 
as long as the seamen’s money lasts, they range the streets of Quebec in a 
drunk and disorderly manner, to the great annoyance of the inhabitants. But in 
the case of 1838, the seamen amounting to about 700 men, led by a few sea-lawyers, 
al] mutinied, left their vessels in the stream, and of course nearly all became more or 
less drunk and riotous on shore, demanding double wages, and from their numbers 
produced gener! alarm, so much so that troops were ordered out for the protection 
of property and females. The seamen being half drunk and unarmed, they were 
soon either driven to their vessels, or taken off to confinement till the prisons were 
all filled. This sort of trouble from the seamen, happens more or less every year, 
in such cases as I have before described. 

A similar case happened during Lord Durham’s stay at Quebec, but his Lordship 
had established a Police from some of the Volunteer troops, that were drilled dur- 
ing the previous winter, in consequence of the rebellion. The seamen again ap- 
peared in great numbers, but the Quebec Police being armed with pistols and 
cutlasses, were enabled to drive the seamen to their haunts in the suburbs, and to 
take the stragglers to prison till it was filled, and this last affair was so well managed 
by the police, that most of the crews were taken from prison to proceed with their 
vessels on their return voyage. 
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Finding the Police establishnient working so well, (making a dirty town compara- 
tively clean,) there has during the last year, been a Water Police established which 
has been of great advantage to the Merchant Service, and of comfort to the citizens. 
No seaman without a pass from the ship he belongs to can be allowed in the street 
after Nine in the evening. The Water Police having three boats day and night in 
readiness, the master of a merchant Vessel having any refractory men on board have 
only to make the case clear at the Police Office, the seamen are taken out by the 
Water Poiice, and taken to prison, and there kept till the vessel is ready to sail for 
England. 

‘“‘ The consequence of this Quebec Water Police is, that some of the worst charac- 
ters, (and I trust the Quebec merchant seamen are the worst of our naval marine,) 
for I think not any language can convey an idea of the degradation of their moral 
character, few are worthy of the olden name of seamen, clearly proving the folly of 
the lawyers’ proof of a seaman—hand, reef, steer; are obliged to leave Quebec 
finding that if they are not well behaved they will be sent to prison. Therefore 
many walk to the lower ports in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence to St. John, 
New Brunswick, plundering the poor inhabitants to an alarming extent, thinking 
nothing of breaking through all contracts either for a greater gain or drunkenness. 
Imagine a man recovering from a beastly state of drunkenness, and after rubbing 
his eyes endeavouring to discover where he is, every thing being new and strange to 
him, at last peering up the hatchway he calls out to some more who have been con- 
veyed on board in the same drunken condition. ‘ My eyes Jack, what’s that—why 
I’m d—d if that isn’t a pennant flying over our heads.’ This will give you an idea 
of the method of obtaining seamen at Quebec.” 


(The picture is a severe one, but unhappily no less true, and is amply cor- 
roborated by the evidence before Mr. Palmer’s committee, on timber ships last 
year.—Ep. N.M.] 


Pabal Chronicle. 


Crina.—The followiug order in council has been presented to both 
houses of parliament by command of her Majesty, April, 1840. 


At the Court of Buckingham Palace, the 3rd of April, 1840; present, the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Her Majesty having taken into consideraiion the late injurious proceedings of 
certain slicers of the Emperor of China towards officers and subjects of her 
Majesty, and her Majesty having given orders that satisfaction and reparation 
for the same shall be demanded from the Chinese government; and it bein 
expedient that, with a view to obtain such satisfaction and reparation, ships an 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the Emperor of China and to his subjects shall 
be detained and held in custody ; and, that if such reparation and satisfaction 
be refused by the Chinese government, the ships and vessels and cargoes so 
detained, and others to hy Weel detained, shall be confiscated and sold, and 
the proceeds thereof shall be applied in such manner as her Majesty may be 
leased to direct: Her Majesty, therefore, is pleased, by and with the advice of 
ber Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the commanders of 
her Majesty's ships of war do detain and bring into port all ships, vessels, and 
goods belonging to the Emperor of China, or his subjects, or other persons inha- 
biting any of the countries, territories, or dominions of China; and, in the 
event of such reparation and satisfaction as aforesaid having been refused by the 
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Chinese government, to bring the same to judgment in any of the courta uf 
Admiralty within her Majesty's dominions; and to that end, her Majesty's 
Advocate-General, with the Advocate of the Admiralty, is forthwith to prepare 
the draught of a commission, and present the same to her Majesty at this board, 
authorizing the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
to will and require the High Court of Admiralty of Great Britain, as also the 
several courts of Admiralty within her Majesty’s dominions, to take cognizance 
of, and judicially proceed upon all, and all manner of captures, seizures, prizes, 
and reprisals of all ships, vessels, and goods, that are, or shall be taken, and to 
hear and determine the same according to the course of Admiralty, and the laws 
of nations, to adjudge and condemn all such ships, vessels, and goods, as shall 
belong to China, or subjects of the Emperor of China, or to any others inhabiting 
within any of his countries, territories or dominions ; and that any such powers 
and clauses be inserted in the said commission as have been usual, and are 
according to former precedents: they are likewise to prepare, and lay before 
her Majesty at this board, a draft of such instructions as may be proper to be 
sent to the courts of Admiralty in her Majesty's foreign governments and plant- 
ations for their guidance herein: and the said commissioners are to give the 
necessary directions herein accordingly. 
C.C, Grevitye. 


ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


Admiralty, Jan. 23rd, 1840. 


Wirn reference to the Circular Order of the 14th Feb. 1834, and to their Lord- 
ships’ letter of the Sth Dec. following, addressed to the Commanders in Chief, in 
the former of which it is directed, that such Seamen as may volunteer to con- 
tinue their services abroad, after their own Ship shall have been ordered home, 
shall be paid the Wages due to them by the Naval Storekeepers abroad; and in 
the latter of which it was explained, that this indulgence was intended to be 
confined to Seamen only; My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are plea~ 
sed to direct, that such Marines as may in like manner volunteer to continue 
their services abroad, shall also be allowed to receive the Wages due to them 
under the regulations contained in their Lordships said Order of the 14th 
February, 1834. 
By Command of their Lordships, 


R. More O’Ferratt. 


(We understand that the Commanders-in-Chief have been informed that the Ma- 
rines are only to be removed from their ships, when the exigences ‘of the service 
may require it.—Ep. N.M.] 


Admiralty, Jan. 20th, 1840. 


Ir is their Lordship’s direction that the Commanding Officers of each of Her 
Majesty's ships ane vessels shall transmit through their respective Commanders 
in Chief Quarterly Returns, according to the subjoined form, of the Gunners, 
Boatswains, and Carpenters serving afloat, in order that their Lordships may be 
enabled from time to time to select for advancement those Officers who are 
most deserving. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

7 R. More O'Ferratt. 


Quarterly return of Warrant Officers serving on Board Her Majesty’s Ship 
between the . . andthe .. 
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Tue Gazette announces that the Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, authorising and appointing Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington, K.G.; Charles Duke ot Richmond, K G.; Gilbert Earl of Minto, G.C.B. ; 
Robert Viscount Melville, K.T.; The Right Hon. Henry Grey, (commonly called 
Viscount Howick); Rowland Lord Hill, G.C.B.; The Right Hon. Henry Labou- 
chere ; Vice-Admiral Sir C. Adam, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Kemp, G.C.B. ; 
Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B.; Lieut-Gen. Sir R. H. Vivian, Bart., G.C.B. ; 
ah ee Sir A. J. Dickson, K.C.B.; Major-Gen. Sir H. Hardinge, K.C.B. ; and 
Col. Sir R. Williams, K.C.B.; to be Her Majesty’s Commsiouc rs tor inquiring into 
the several modes of promotion and retirement now authorised and granted to the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Naval and Military forces; for ascertaining the compara- 
tive situation of the officers in each branch ; and for reporting whether, due regard 
being had to economy and to the efficiency of the service, it may be practicable and 
expedient to make any, and what changes in the present system.—See Nauticul 
Magazine, page 422, volume for 1838. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR INQUIRING INTO NAVAL 


AND MILITARY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 


Wr, Your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed by Your Majesty’s Com- 
mission, bearing date the Third day of May, in the First year of 
Your Majesty’s reign, whose hands and seals are hereunto set, do 
humbly certify to your Majesty—That 

We have entered upon the inquiry which Your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to entrust to our charge, with a full sense of the responsible 
nature of our duties, viewing them either in relation to the individual 
interests, present and prospective, which might be affected by the result 
of our examination, or in relation to that important national considera- 
tion, the maintenance of efficiency in the officers of Your Majesty’s Army 
and Navy, whose comparative situation and prospects of promotion and 
retirement we were instructed to investigate. 

To assist in our inquiry, Your Majesty has desired that we should 
summon before us those who might possess any information on the sub- 
jects into which we were to examine, and, acting upon that authority, 
we have received evidence from officers of every branch of the Military 
and Naval service. We have availed ourselves also of the resources 
of every department connected with the Army and the Navy to supply 
such details as would exhibit the exact condition of the officers with 
reference to their age, and consequent efficiency for service, the duties 
they had to discharge, their present remuneration, and the prospects open 
to them of promotion or retirement. 

In the course of our proceedings, as Your Majesty will not fail to 
observe, various proposals, some of them comprising great and important 
alterations, and emanating from officers of high character and distinc- 
tion, have been sulmitted to us. To all of these we have given our best 
consideration, but recollecting that the results of a war unexampled in 
its duration, asin the extent of the services Your Majesty’s sea and land 
forces had to perform, afford ample testimony in favour of the general 
efficiency of the existing systems in both Navy and Army, we have 
rather endeavoured to amend where we thought amendment was required, 
than ventured to propose the adoption of material changes (however 
plausible the arguments by which they were supported,) the effects of 
which we were apprehensive might not realize the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the projectors; and this we have done, under the full impression 
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that the existing constitution of each branch of the service, with the 
alterations we have suggested, should they mect Your Majesty’s approval, 
is such as will enable it readily and effectively to meet any demands 
that may hereafter be made on it either in peace or in war. 

The present state of efficiency of the officers of Your Majesty’s forces 
is best shown by the returns fur which we called immediately on our 
assembling ; although it will be seen, thatin the higher ranks there are 
many of an advanced age, we are still happy in having it in our power 
to report that they are forthe most part competent to the duties of their 
several stations, and moreover that there exists, both in Your Majesty's 
Navy and Army, ample means of extending and organizing either Force 
to any amount that may be nec:ssary. 

Upon one great principle we immediately concurred, that it is for the 
interest of the individuals whose claims we have had under considera- 
tion, as it is undoubtedly for the interest of the country, that the expense 
should be as much as possible kept down, and that the pay should be 
regulated on a moderate scale. 

The reason we have to submit for this opinion is briefly this. It is 
the natural interest and should be the object of every officer in either 
the Military or the Naval service, that the force to which he belongs 
should be as effective as possible, that it should be of sufficient strength 
and energy to discharge the duties intrusted to it, and to discharge them 
in a satisfactory manner. But from the moment that this service should 
become burthensome to the country, or that a prejudice should be created 
against it on account of the hizh scale of its pay, its efficiency would be 
reduced, its strength curtailed, its capacity to render service to the 
country annihilated, the opportunities of acquiring reputation and 
honour reduced in number, or no longer afforded, and it would languish 
from wanting that popular support which is essential not only to its 
vigour and efficiency, but to its very existence. Reduction would follow 
upon reduction, and the non-effective establishment would be increased, 
while the duty to be discharged, not being correspondingly diminished, 
would become incessant and irksome to the smaller establishment main- 
tained to discharge it. 

The great object to be kept constantly in view is, that the service 
should be performed not only well but cheerfully ; this, however, cannot 
be accomplished if the severity of the duty should harrass or overtask 
the energics of those employed inthe performance of it, or if they should 
be led to consider the continuance of that employment of a temporary 
and uncertain character. 

In a small establishment, which would be the necessary consequence 
of a highly paid service, the hope of promotion, which should be the 
first incentive to good conduct, might be materially diminished; and 
there can be no condition of affairs more to be deplored than that 
which would place a number of efficient officers, with strong attach- 
ment to the services in which they have been brought up, in a position 
where they would be without hope of employment, and consequently 
without hope of promotion. 

In a fluctuating and uncertain establishment, the continued fear of 
reduction would equally operate to check the energies of those holding 
employment therein, as their anxieties might be more directed to their 
individual position than to a satisfactory discharge of their duties. 
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Steady and certain employment for the efficient, with a due encou- 
ragement of promotion, and sufficient reward for those who may be 
worn out in the service, form the best foundation upon which the Mili- 
tary and Naval e.tablishments of this country should be framed; but 
neither of these could be secured if by an undue liberality the remune- 
ration for service were fixed at tco high a scale. 

While, however, we endeavour to press upon Your Majesty’s ccnsi- 
deration the propriety of limiting the pay for such service to such a 
moderate ainount as may not render the maintenance of any particular 
branch of it a burthensome charge upon the public revenues, it is 
equally our duty to subinit to Your Majesty the expediency of tixing 
the scale of service-pay in all classes at such rates as to make employ- 
ment beneficial for the officer, when compared with his position on 
half pay. 

Our inquiry has shown that, under the existing system, this is not 
the case in regard to some classes of naval officers; but that it may 
positively occur that an officer, when summoned to serve under the 
commission he holds, may receive full pay at a lower rate than the 
daily allowance of his half pay, or that the advantage to be gained by 
service may be comparatively so trifling as to afford him no remunera- 
tion for the necessary expense of his outfit. 

In that division of our Report which has reference to the Navy, we 
venture to submit certain propositions tending to remove this anomaly, 
to which we beg Your Majesty's gracious consideration. 

Before we enter upon the discussion of the several services, and the 
examination of their claims in detail, we request Your Majesty’s per- 
mission to record our opinion upon one particular point in the instruc- 
tions with which we were honoured. 

We were directed to ascertain the comparative situation of the officers 
of each branch of Your Majesty's service, the object of that inquiry 
being, as we understand it, to compare the relative ranks of the Naval 
and Military services with reference to their pay, and the prospects 
open to them of promotion or retirement. 

But, after having fully investigated and considered this part of the 
subject, we feel it our duty expressly to state that, from various causes, 
especially when employed on active service, it would be impossible to 
attempt to assimilate generally the relative pay and advantages of each 
service. , 

The education required for each arm of the service is as different as 
the service it is called upon to perform. 

From the engineer or the artillerist is exacted a degree of mathema- 
tical knowledge by no means essential to the qualification of a marine, 
or a cavalry, or an infantry officer, while the sea lieutenant can only 
establish his claim to that rank by a course of practical education to 
which all the energies of his mind and body must for years be directed. 
But it is not only in education or qualifications that the services essen- 
tially differ. In their duties, and in their opportunities of obtaining 
distinction, the variation between them is no less remarkable. The one 
may be involved in an extent of individual responsibility which can 
never be imposed upon the other, who, in his turn, renders service 
valuable in its degree, but not leading to that subsequent distincticn 
which he of more responsibility may acquire. 

2x2 
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To establish one unvarying standard of pay for all services would, 
in our opinion, have a manifest tendency to damp rather than improve 
those energies upon which the efficiency of all entirely depends. 

In the alterations, therefore, which we will venture to suggest for 
Your Majesty’s consideration, we have been governed more particularly 
by a reference to the especial claims of each particular branch of the 
service, to its duties, to its hopes of distinction, and to its constitution 
as a separate and distinct force. 





The service to which our attention was first directed was the corps 
of Royal Marines, as Your Majesty’s Commission had been instituted in 
consequence of representations from the officers of that force, that 
they were denied those advantages in pay and promotion which were 
granted to corresponding ranks in other branches of Your Majesty's 
service, and upon that representation Your Majesty thought it expedient 
to direct an inquiry to be made into the condition of the officers of 
every arm of the service, military or naval. 

To assist us in our inquiries, Your Majesty was pleased to appoint 
Col. Sir Richard Williams to be a member of the Commission. 

His long and meritorious services in the corps enabled him to afford 
us the most valuable assistance in the prosecution of our inquiry, and 
although we were deprived of his zealous aid, and Your Majesty lost 
the benefit of the further services of this gallant and distinguished 
officer, in consequence of his death occurring before our labours were 
completed, we have had the satisfaction of placing his sugg’stions upon 
the records of our proceedings, and have given full consideration to them 
in the conclusions at which we have arrived. 

The complaints which the officers of Your Majesty’s Royal Marine 
forces preferred were,— 

ist.—That the number of Field Officers allowed to the corps was 
insufficient : 

2dly.—That the promotion was unusually slow : 

3dly.—That there was an unequal distribution of brevet rank, aud 
also an unequal apportionment of prize-money, as compared with cor- 
responding ranks in other military corps: and 

4thly.—That the captains of Marines were paid at a lower rate than 
the captains of the Army or the Ordnance. 

With regard to the first of these complaints, the insufficient number 
of Field Officers, we thought it our duty to institute the strictest 
inquiries with a view to ascertain whether, on grounds connected 
with the efficiency of this valuable corps, it would be expedient to 
recommend to Your Majesty to make any addition to the establish- 
ment authorized by the Order in Council of June, 1837; and 
with this view the question was repeatedly pressed upon the several 
witnesses who advocated the necessity of increasing the number of 
Field Officers, how they proposed to employ these additional officers; 
and they were required also to state whether they knew any instances 
of the employment of Field Officers on foreign service. 

The general recommendation as to the employment of the additional 
Field Officers was that they should be placed at the several foreign 
stations, to inspect and keep in order the different detachments of 
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Marines under the Admiral commanding on the station, or in the 
different garrisons, Gibraltar for instance ; and to the second question, 
whether they knew avy instances of the employment of Field Officers 
abroad, the answers were, that the employment of such officers on 
foreign service had been extremely rare. 

Col. Tremenheere, an officer of 59 years’ service, stated that there 
have not been many Field Officers sent abroad, but for several years 
past (alluding, probably, to recent employments in Spain and the Medi- 
terranean,) there have been some. 

Co]. Owen stated that “our Field Officers did not often go on service 
during the war.” : 

Col. Wright believed that Sir Richard Williams was the only Field 
Officer of Marines that ever commanded a battallion abroad during the 
last war. 

Capt. Burton stated that Field Officers were supposed to be exempt 
from sea duty or foreign service ; and could only recollect one instance 
of a Field Officer having been so detached on service, which was to 
Holland towards the close of the war. 

In fact it appeared that a Field Officer had only been detached on 
foreign service occasionally, and then with reference to some contem- 
plated employment of the Marines as a battalion on shore. 

The station of the Field Oificer on board ship was also admitted to 
be a matter of difficulty. 

In the case where Lieut..Col. Wright actually embarked as a Field 
Officer of Marines for the Lisbon station, he stated that he was three 
times removed from ship to ship, as the Admiral's ship had not accom- 
modation for the Field Officer of Marines. 

Capt. Burton admitted that a flag ship only would be able to afford 
accommodation for a Field Officer, and that, in a two-decker, additional 
cabins must be built for him; and Capt. Willes thought that the pre- 
sence of a Field Officer on board ship would produce some inconvenience. 

Even with reference to the stations where Field Officers might be 
employed in the duties of inspection with advantage, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion materially attecting the question. 

Lieut.-Col. Owen specified only the Mediterranean, the East Indies, 
and the West Indies. 

Lieut.-Col. Wright limited their employment to stations where the 
Marines amount to more than 400; and did not consider it necessary 
to place them at all on stations where the squadron is much detached. 
He considered the East India station to be one where it would not be 
necessary to have a Field Officer. He applied the same remark to the 
Cape, the West Indies, and the Pacific. In fact where a squadron is 
much dispersed, he considered that a Field Officer would be in the 
way. 

Capt. Willes did not think a Field Officer necessary with the squad- 
rons at the Cape, in India, and at the Brazils, or in the Pacific. 

The result of this evidence was to confirm us in the opinion that 
Field Officers were not essentially required for ordinary sea service, 
and that the existing establishment of the corps furnished sufficient 
numbers for home duties, or for those extraordinary occasions where it 
might be necessary to employ any body of Marines ashore. 

But we are nevertheless prepared to admit the force of Col. Owen’s 
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argument, that the Marines had a title to an additional number of 
officers of the higher ranks to give them “a fair proportion of promotion 
with the other branches of the service,” and as it was shown to us that 
this additional number was not needed on the effective list, we are dis- 
posed to recommend to Your Majesty an addition of two Lieutenant Colo- 
nels to the retired full- pay establishment, making the numbers of that — 
rank to whom retired full-pay may be granted six instead of four. 

We are also disposed to recommend that retirement on full-pay in 
those corps, in which promotion is acquired by seniority only, shall be 
no bar to an officer’s receiving further brevet promotion in cases where 
the retirement shall have been caused by ill health, and when, before 
retiring, he shall have obtained the regimental rank of Field Officer ; 
but the only increased charge we contemplate in this respect, as regards 
the Marines, is that the retired full-pay officer, who has held the com- 
mission of a regimental Field Officer, should have his retired pay in- 
creased to £100 a-year upon becoming a major-general. 

In furtherance of the object we have in view, of increasing the num- 

ber of promotions to the rank of Field Officer, we would suggest that 
two Lieutenant-Colonels of the Roval Marines should be allowed to 
retire upon half-pay annually, as a permanent provision. 

We are of opinion that these arrangements will tend to facilitate the 
promotion of the officers of the corps to an extent equal to that which 
would result from the appointment of additional Field Officers on the 
effective establishment. 

With regard to the second ground of complaint, that the promotion 
in the corps had been unusually slow as compared with other seniority 
services, we find thatin tle Order in Council of 21st June, 1837, which 
fixed the new establishment of the Marines, this was fully admitted ; 
but we are of opinion that the promotions which have followed upon 
that order, have effected a very material improvement in this respect. 

By returns which we have obtained from the Admiralty, we find 
that all the existing Colonels-Commandant, all the Colonels-Second- 
Commandant, all the Lieutenant-Coloncls, one-third nearly of all the 
Captains, and one-half nearly of the First Lieutenants have obtained 
their present rank since that date. 

It must be admitted that any arrangements which promoted so large 
a proportion of the corps, Were important steps towards removing the 
disadvantages under which they had previously laboured. 

These disadvantages are attributable to various causes, but the most 
material perhaps were an insufficient retired establishment, and an 
unusually large proportion of subalterns to a company. 

The first of these disadvantages, we consider that the establishment 
of retired full-pay, authorized by the Order in Council of 2Ist June, 
1837, with the additions we have ventured to suggest to Your Majesty’s 
consideration, will effectually remove. 

With regard to the proportion of subalterns to a company, which is 
shown to have been four during the whole war, and as far back as 1779, 
we consider the reduction to two subalterns a company, which was effec- 
ted in 1825, as calculated materially to improve the prospect of promo- 
tion now open to the junior officers, and we are induced to hope that it 
will prove not only amply suthcient for all the duties of the service, but 
also to afford a due encouragement of proinotion. 
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The third ground of complaint upon which the officers of Marines 
prayed for inquiry into their conditions was, that there was an unequal 
distribution of brevet rank, and the other distinctions and rewards for 
service, and an unjust apportionment of prize-money, in reference to 
corresponding ranks in other services. 

With regard to the first of these grievances, viz., the withholding of 
brevet rank for distinguished and gallant.conduct, it would appear that 
the officers of Royal Marines labour under some misapprehension which 
it will be our duty to remove. 

From the nature of marine service, which is generally rendered in 
small detachments under captains and subalterns, and the recognized 
absence of field officers from sea duty or foreign service during the war, 
it frequently happened that the senior officer cf Marines in a great naval 
engagement held no higher rank than that of captain, and he is eligible 
for no higher reward than a step of brevet rank for the particular en- 
gagement. 

As an instance of the sparing manner in which this reward was 
bestowed, it was stated by Captain Willes that, for Trafalgar, where 
3,000 marines served in the fleet, one brevet only of major was given. 

The fact is, that this was an anticipation of the practice, which was 
not adopted in the Army till of 1811. giving a step of brevet rank for 
service in action; and we have no doubt whatever, that similar distinc- 
tions will be fully earned and obtained by the officers of Royal Marines, 
if similar occasions should again require their service. 

The same observations will also apply to the distinction of the Order 
of the Bath, which was not placed on its present enlarged establishment 
till 1815. 

We are fully disposed to recognize the justice of that complaint which 
was preferred by the Marine Officers, and more especially by Sir Richard 
Williams, that in the apportionment of prize-money the due gradation 
of rank should be preserved, and we humbly recommend to your Majesty 
that so much of the Royal Proclamation of 3rd February 1836, as places 
Field Officers of Marines on a par with sca lieutenants and captains of 
their own corps should be re:cinded, and that they should be entitled 
to share prize-money with Oilicers of corresponding rank in other 
services. 

We feel justified in the recommendation we make in this respect, from 
the circumstance that during the whole war when Field Officers of 
Marines did share prize-money, it was on expeditions in which they 
were joined with officers of the land forces; and on these occasions, the 
proportion allotted to them was at the same rate as that granted to an 
officer of corresponding rank in the Army. 

There appear to le other distinctions in the position of the superior 
officers of Marines, which we are also disposed to recommend to your 
Majesty should be abolished, one having reference to the grant of pen- 
sions for good services, and another to the retired pay of the officer 
removed from the Marines, on promotion to the rank of general officer. 

By the Order in Council of 3d July, 1837, regulating the grant of 
pensions for good services, the general officers of Marines were placed 
on a footing with the flag officers of your Majesty's fleet, whereas the 
pensions which: have been granted to the Generals of Marines have been 
fixed at the scale which that Order in Council would give to Captains 
of the Navy. 
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We would suggest that the scale of pension should be that of the 
Flag Officer as sanctioned by the Order in Council. 

With reference tothe position of the officer removed from the Marines 
on promotion to be a Major-General, it appears that under the existing 
regulations, that officer would be allowed unattached pay at the rate of 
1/. 5s. a-day only ; whereas if he had retired as a Colonel-Commanciunt, 
he would have received 17. 18s. 6d. a day. In this respect, therefore, 
the officer who has remained longest on duty may obtain a lower rate 
of pension than one of much shorter scrvice, and possibly of inferior 
claims. The regulations of the Army allow every General Officer, 
reinoved from the effective service by his promotion, the full pay of his 
last regimental commission. For these reasons we would suggest for 
your Majesty's consideration, that all officers, who may retain efficiently 
their commissions in the Marines until they shall be removed by pro- 
motion to the rank of General, should be allowed, on that removal, the 
full pay of their last regimental appointment. 

We are persuaded that any regulations in this respect, which shall 
be so arranged as to prevent the possibility of the divisions of Marines 
falling into inefficient hands, will have a happy effect in satisfying 
those officers, who have passed a long and meritorious service in the 
corps, that their pensions for good service, and their pay as General 
Officers, are granted upon principles p:rfectly analogous to those which 
regulate other services. 

There is but one more alleged grievance in the case of the Royal 
_ Marines, on which we shall feel it necessary to offer any suggestions for 
your Majesty’s consideration. It is that the Captains of Marines are 
receiving a lower daily pay than the Captains of the Line. 

The origin of this distinction between the pay of the two services we 
have ascertained to be this:—A part of the emoluments of an Infantry 
Captain consisted of au annual allowance of 20/., which was issued to 
him under the title of “ Non-effective Allowance,” it being the admitted 
profit which the Captains of the Army formerly derived from the main- 
tenance of a certain number of non-effective or non-existent men on the 
establishment of a regiinent whose pay formed a fund to cover the ex- 
penses of a recruiting. In 1825 this annual allowance was, for official 
convenience, converted into an addition of 1s. Id. to the daily pay of an 
Infantry Captain. While it had been issued as an annual allowance the 
claim of the Marine captain to the same advantage was less apparent, inas- 
much as the Act of 1783, which recognized the claim of the Infantry cap- 
tains to this portoin of the non effective allowance as a personal profit, 
did not extend to the Marines; but when the change into an addition 
to the daily pay tcok place, the Marines, resting their claims upon the 
uniformity of their pay with that of the Infantry in all other ranks, 
preferred an application for the same increase to the pay of their Cap- 
tains; and it formed one of the representations which they addressed to 
your Commissioners. 

Upon general ground, as we have already ventured to submit to 
Your Majesty, we are by no means prepared to advocate the propricty 
of regulating the pay of one service by the standard of another; J-ut 
we are not disposed to deny the justice of the complaint which the Cap- 
tains of Marines prefer, that when doing precisely similar duty to the 
line, and when actually on service with Line Regiments, they are paid 
in one rank only, at a rate lower than that which their comrades on 
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‘the same service are receiving. This distinction we see no sufficient 
grounds for maintaining; and we submit that it would be expedient 
that the pay of the Captains of Marines, when serving ashore, should 
be issued at the same daily rate as that of Captains of Infantry. 

We limit our recommendation to service ashore, because we have 
ascertained that at sea the Marine officer receives free rations, which 
may be considered as a compensation for the difference of pay. 

There now only remains for us to submit to Your Majesty the con- 
clusions which, in our judgment, result from the evidence we have re- 
ceived respecting the Marines. 

1. That it is expedient that officers should not be continued in com- 
mand of divisions, when no longer equal to the active duties of the 
service. 

2. That every officer of Marines removed from the corps, on becoming 
a General Officer, should receive the full pay of his Jast regimental 
commission, or 400/. a year when the pay of his last regimental com- 
mission is not of that amount. 

3. That upon full consideration whether, in consequence of the pro- 
posed alteration with respect to the pay of officers of Marines removed 
from the corps as Major-Generals, it would be proper to diminish the 
number of Colonels-Commandant allowed to retire upon full pay, it has 
appeared to Your Majesty's Commissioners that it would be inexpedient 
to offer any such recommendation, because the number of retirements 
allowed to Colonels-Commandant need not be filled up by the Board of 
Admiralty unless it should be thought necessary, while it might be in- 
convenient to diminish the means now afforded, by the retirement on 
full pay of Colonels-Commandant, of removing from the corps officers 
who, from ill-health or other causes, have become inefficient. 

4. The Commission deem it right to recommend to Your Majesty that 
the present number of Lieutenant-Colonels of Royal Marines allowed to 
retire on full pay should be increased from four to six, on the same 
ground, and in the same manner, as has been recommended for the retire- 
ment of the Colonels-Commandant. 

5. That the regimental Field Officers so retiring, and all those who 
may have heretofore retired upon full-pay as such, should be promoted 
in succession, by brevet, to the rank of General Officer; and that the 
retired full pay of such of the Field Otficers as may attain the rank of 
General officer, should be made up to £400 a-year, if the retired pay 
they received should be below that amount. 

6. That the Board of Admiralty should be authorized to admit of 
the permanent retirement annually of two Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
Royal Marines to half-pay at their own request; but these officers should 
not be eligible for any further promotion by brevet or otherwise. 

7. That it is expedient that so much of the Royal Proclamation of 
3rd February, 1836, as relates to the allowance of prize-money to the 
Field Officers of Marines, under which they are classed with sea lieu- 
tenants and captains of their own corps, should be rescinded ; and that 
they should, in respect to prizemoney, be placed on a footing with 
Field Officers of corresponding rank in the line. . 

8. That it would be expedient, in regulating such grants of pensions 
for good services as may be made to General Officers of Marines, to ad- 
here to the principle of the Order in Council of 3rd July, 1837, under 
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which General Officers of Marines were classed with Flag Officers of 
the fleet, with whom they rank. 

9. That it is expedient that the pay of the Captains of Marines, 
when serving ashore, should he fixed at the same rate as that of the 
Captains of Infantry of the line. 





Our examination of the systems of promotion and retirement in the 
Military services having been completed, we directed the course of our 
inquiries to the state of the Navy, witha view to ascertain the condition 
and prospects, of the officers of your Majesty’s fleet, and to the suggestion 
of such remedial measures as might tend to maintain in vigour and 
efficiency this most important arm of national defence. | 

During the whole progress of our inquiry, and of our subsequent dis- 
cussion and examination of the various Propositions that had been sub- 
mitted to us, we have been gratified by the zealous and cordial co-opera- 
tion of that most gallant and distinguished officer, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy ; and although we are unfortunately by his death de- 
prived of the satisfaction of obtaining his signature to this our Report 
we beg to assure Your Majesty that we had his full concurrence in all 
our propositions. 

We proceeded, in regard to the Navy, in the course we had adopted 
with the other services, obtaining from the departments of the Admiralty, 
statements calculated to exhibit, generally, but not in detail, the ages 
and services of the officers of the several ranks. We have, moreover, 
called before us for examination such officers as, from their experience, 
or the attention they had given to the subject, might be best qualified to 
afford us information on the objects of our inquiry, and we have given 
our full and anxious consideration to the many appeals and petitions 
which were placed before us. 

The system of Naval promotion may be described as one of selection 
up to the rank of Captain, and of advancement, by Seniority, from that 
rank to be a Flag Officer, the qualification for selection being merely 
_ that the officer shall have served a certain period in each rank; the 
qualification for advancement by seniority to be a Flag officer on the ac- 
tive list being that the Captain shall have served a certain period in 
command of a rated ship. 

This brief explanation of the general features of the system of Naval 
promotion, appears necessary, as a preliminary to that examination 
of the subject upon which we Propose to enter, and is sufficiently distinct 
as a reference in the remarks we shall feel it our duty tosubmit to Your 
Majesty on the present state of the Navy, in relation to the points ad- 
verted to in our instructions. 

Inthe Army, the Ordnance, or the Marines, the establishment of full- 
pay is defined, and the condition of the service is, that the officer, while 
effective, retains his place on the list of employed officers, passing to 
rena and separate establishment when he shall be disqualified for 

uty. 

In the Navy, from the peculiar constitution of the service, and the 
limit placed upon employment at sea, there is but one establishment of 
Naval Officers, comprising both the full-pay and the half-pay list. In 
the Army, the Ordnance, or the Marines, an eective officer of good 
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-eonduct may, on a fixed establishment, be assured of retaining his em- 
ployment as long as he continues efficient ; and if he quits that employ- 
ment for retirement, it is either because the public service requires a 
more active officer, or it is a voluntary relinquishment of the service, with 
a perfect knowledge on the part of the officer retiring that he will pass 
to another and separate establishment. In the Navy the reduction to 
half-pay after a short period of service often occurs without any reference 
to the efficiency of the officers affected thereby. In this retirement the 
Naval Officer has no choice, and he falls back upon the half-pay list 
of his class, merely because his ship is paid off, from which half-pay he 
may never again be removed, although he is still retained on the list 
of officers liable to be called upon to serve. 

Hence there is this difference between the returns we have obtained 
of the ages of officers in the Army and in the Navy; that, in the 
former, as we have already stated, officers on full pay only are included, 
while the Tables of ages and services, prepared by the Adiniralty, refer 
not only to those in actual full-pay employment, but also to all of the 
same rank, whether in retirement as being notoriously past service, or only 
on half. pay from their services not being required. This amalgamation 
consequently tends to increase generally the averages of ages, as caleu- 
Jated for each particular class. We were, therefore, prepared to expect 
that these returns would exhibit generally advanced ages among all clas- 
ses of officers; and the result of our examination in no way surprised us, 
or gave us any reason to apprehend that the high average age of officers 
of different ranks in the Navy necessarily implied a defective system 
of promotion in that branch of the service. 

As it is, however, above all things our desire to give Your Majesty 
a clear view of the condition in which we have found each arm of your 
Majesty's service, we shall proceed precisely in the course we adopted 
with regard to the Marines, the Ordnance, and the Army, by detail- 
ing, where the official records enable us to do so, the ages and services 
of the several commissioned Officers of the Navy, as they have been re- 
‘ported to us by the Board of Admiralty, fully admitting that a much 
larger proportion of inefficiency is to be found in the various ranks in 
the Navy than we have discovered in any of the other services, But 
-we desire to record it as our deliberate conviction, that this admitted 
inefiiciency is not only not connected with the system of Naval promo- 
tion, but that, on the contrary, that system of selection offers the best 
security which could be devised for re-invigorating and re-animating the 
Navy to any extent which the circumstances of the country might, on 
an emergency, render necessary. The condition of the Navy at the pre- 
sent moment, therefore, will furnish no data whatever upon which the 
value of the system of promotion adopted in it could be estimated. Age 
ill health, or disuetude, may have unfitted a large portion of the Naval 
Officers, for sea duties, and have reduced the really available members of 
the profession to a comparatively small number; but this number during 
peace is sufficient to meet the demands upon their services, and when- 
ever more are required, the Minister of the Crown, appointed for the 
management and control of this important service, is vested with am- 
ple powers to repair the deficiency on any moment of emergency, by 
the mere suspension of those restrictions on Naval promotion, which for 
financial reasons chiefly, at present exist. 
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It seemed to us expedient to offer these preliminary remarks to Your 
Majesty’s notice, fearing that an inference unfavorable to the system of 
promotion might be formed from the condition of some officers of the 
Navy, and that a generally advanced age with reference to rank might 
be considered a conseq uence of that system, instead of being, as it is, in 
evident opposition to a principle of selection, and the result, rather of an 
extremely liberal distribution of rewards, at the conclusion of a long 
war, than of any system of promotion proceeding in an ordinary 
course. 

From the Admiralty records the ages of the Flag Officers, at the 
period of our calling for the return, appeared to be as follows ; since that 
time some casualties have occurred :— 


Admirals. Vice-Admirals, 

1 above 90 years of age, 1 above 80 years of age. 

7 between 90 and 80. 18 between 50 and 70. 
25 between 80 and 70. * 24 between 70 and 65. 

7 between 70 and 65. 10 between 65 and 59. 

1 the youngest 65 years of age. 1 the youngest 59 years of age. 
41. 54. 

Rear-Admirals. 

1 above 80 years of age. 10 between 59 and 53. 

5 between 80 and 71. 2 not reported. 
19 between 71 and 65. 1 the youngest above 50. 
26 between 65 and 59. —64. 


From the same records the ages of 670 of the Captains would appear 
to be as follow, on the Ist April, 1839 :— 
1 above 90 years of age. 104 between 49 and 43. 
1 between 90 and 80. 52 between 42 and 37. 
28 between 80 and 70. 27 between 37 and 31. 
105 between 70 and 60. 2 the youngest 30 years of age. 
140 between 60 and 55. — 
210 between 55 and 49. 670. 


The official documents are not equally available to give us the ages 
of the Commanders and Lieutenants. One return would show the ave- 
rage ages of the former to be 49 years, and of the latter 43 years; but 
it is evident that, from the large number of each class who may be con- 
sidered in permanent retirement, any deduction drawn from an average 
would be an unsafe guide. We have endeavoured to supply the inform- 
ation required with regard to the ages of the Commanders and Lieute- 
nants, by an estimate calculated in the following manner. We propose 
to take 13 years as the average age at which the youth commences his 
Naval career, and to add to that eight years as the assumed average 
service of each commissioned officer as Mate and Midshipman, or Volun- 
teer. We are of necessity compelled to assume an average of service 
before the officer receives his commission of Lieutenant, as there are no 
means of tracing such service, except by reference to the books of each 
ship in which the officer may have served. 

Upon these data, two being admitted assumptions, and in the unavoid- 
able absence of more accurate information, the following statements of 
ages of the Commanders and Lieutenants have been prepared, and it is 
believed that they will afford as near an approach to the real facts 
of the case as could be desired :— 
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Commanders. Lieutenants. 
6 betweeen 81 and 76 years of age. | 11 between 81 and 63 years of age.. 
43 between 62 and 59. 


15 between 71 and 66. 
61 between 66 and 61. 


100 between 61 and 56. 
183 betwcen 56 and 51. 


1G] between 51 and 46. 
107 between 46 and 41. 


87 between 41 and 36. 

58 between 36 and 31. 

27 between 31 and 26. 
1 not reported. 


45 between 59 and 55. 
275 between 55 and 51. 
441 between 51 and 47. 
910 between 47 and 43. 

87 between 423 and 39. 
232 between 39 and 35. 
415 between 35 and 31. 
185 between 3] and 27. 
104 between 27 end 24. 


1 below 26. 111 between 24 and 22. 
ae 20 below 22. 
807. — 


2,879. 


It cannot be denied that the preceding statements show the ages of 
the Naval Officers generally to be far advanced, in many cases exceed- 
ing the possibility of expecting good and efficient service from them; 
and there seemed to be an admission on the part of all the Naval wit- 
nesses that a very large portion of each class was altogether inefficient 
for service. And, doubtless, an equal degree of inefficiency would have 
been shown in the Army, if the statements had contained as those from 
the Admiralty do, one general table of all ranks, either on full-pay 
or in retirement, or who had at any time belonged to the service. 

From the comparatively small number of Naval Officers employed 
upon full-pay afloat, which may be stated to be in the following propor- 
tions:—Captains 1 in 11; Commanders, less than 1 in 10; Lieute- 
nants, 1 in 6; it is evident that by far the greater number of the two 
superior classes have little expectation, even if the service of the Navy 
were performed by an accurate rollster, of ever being called upon for 
duty with an establishment on the limited scale required in time of 
peace, and the consequence must necessarily be, that a large number 
may be considered to hold their existing commissions on the Com- 
manders and Lieutenants’ lists, without prospect of further employment 
or advancement. In proof of this we refer to some returns in the Navy 
Appendix, showing what full-pay service has been rendered by the 
officers of each class, and what period has passed since their employ- 
ment. 

These returns exhibit the state of the officers of the Navy in June, 
1838, just previous to the last general promotion. 

The numbers at that time of each of the three ranks of Captain, 
Commander, and Lieutenant, and the numbers who had never served 
afloat in those ranks, is shown in the following statement :— 


Have never served 
Ranks. Totul Numbers. as 


as such afloat. 
Captains . : : 683 313 
Commanders ‘ : 807 402 
Lieutenants : : 2,879 | 530 


It would be incorrect to attribute the inactivity of these officers en- 
tirely to a voluntary relinquishment of duty on their part, as there is no 
doubt that very many of them would have been fully prepared to serve 
if opportunities had been afforded to them; but as we have shown that 
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the proportion of the employed to the unemployed isas small as 1 to 11 in 
one class, as to 1 to 10 in the second, and as 1 to 6 in the last cluss, it must 
be quite obvious that any full-pay employment must have been quite 
out of the reach of a very large number. 

With regard to the second point, viz. the time that has lapsed since 
the active employment of some of these officers, and the necessary change 
thereupon in the character of their half-pay, from a retaining fee to a 
pension, in consequence of disuetude, the following statement, also pre- 
pared from the Admiralty Returns, will show how large a portion must 
be considered as permanently non-effective. 
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With this return before us, which shows that about one half of the 
officers of the Navy have never served afloat for more than 15 years, 
and that very nearly 2,000 have not served afloat for more than 20 
years, we feel it impossible to doubt that whatever difficulties may have 

een presented to their obtaining employment, a very large number in- 
deed must regard their positions as one of retirement upon half-pay for 
the remainder of their lives, | 

Taking the service therefore as a whole, which, as we have already 
explained, we are, from its construction, obliged to do, and considering 
the large admixture of inefficient officers necessarily to be found in each 
.class, we see no reason to declare this inefficiency of the Navy as at all 
greater than might naturally be expected from an examination so con- 
ducted, as to embrace both the available and the retired officers. 

At the same time it is our duty to apprize Your Majesty, that if any 
circumstances should occur requiring Naval armaments of the magni- 
tude employed during the last war, and on the scale adapted to the 
character of this country, it would be necessary to make probably very 
extensive promotions, for which ample materials will be found in the 
‘numerous able and accomplished officers of every rank in the fleet, so 
as to place the entire service on a footing commensurate with the expec- 
tations which the past services of the British Navy, under its long line 
of illustrious leaders, have engendered, and to secure the continued pos- 
session of that vast colonial empire, for the acquisition of which the coun- 
try is so materially indebted to its exertions. 

Having given this brief sketch of the present condition of the Navy 
as regards the efficiency of its officers, we propose to trace (he course of 
promotion, step by step, from the entry of the volunteer as a boy on 
board a ship of war, until he shall take his place as an officer and be 
finally elevated to his flag. 

It is shown in the regulations for the government of the sea-service, 
that the officers of your Majesty’s Navy are divided into three classes, 
viz,— Commission Officers, Warrant Othcers, Petty Officers. 
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Taking those ranks only whose claims would appear to come within 
the limits of the inquiry, for which the Commission has been instituted, 
the first class comprises—F lag-Officers, Commodores (a temporary rank), 
Captains, Commanders, Lieutenants. In the second class will be found 
—Masters, Secretaries (a temporary appointment), Medical Officers, 
Chaplains, Pursers, Mates. In the third, or Petty Officers’ class, will 
be found—Midshipmen, Masters’ Assistants, Volunteers of the first class. 
It is in this class of Petty Officers that the young gentleman destined 
for the Naval service must commence his career. 

According toan Order from the Board of Admiralty, 7th of February, 
1838, the following are the numbers of Volunteers of the first class, 
allowed as a part of the peace complement of each ship :— 


First rate . 5 | Third rate . 5| Fifth rate . 3 |Sloops . 1 
Second rate 5 | Fourth rate. 4 Sixthrate . 2 | 


and the total number serving on Ist of January, 1839, is stated to have 

been 147. 

It was formerly the practice to allow a Captain or Commander, on 
first commissioning a ship, to nominate the whole of this class, with the 
exception of those Volunteers selected by the Admiralty from the Naval 
College ; and the consequence was, according to the evidence, that the 
Captains generally selected their own friends, and that it was very 
difficult to obtain appointments for Volunteers of the first class, who 
had previously been at sea. The only stipulation was, that the Cap- 
tain’s nominations were subject to the approval of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

On the 11th of October, 1834, the Board of Admiralty issued an 
Order, directing that in each ship, commissioned after that date, in 
which Volunteers of the first class were allowed, only one fresh entry 
into the service should be made, on the nomination of the Captain or 
Commanding Officer, and that the remainder of the complement should 
be selected by him from young gentlemen who had previously been at 
sea. | 

By Order 13th of October, 1837, a similar privilege of nominating 
one Volunteer of the first class as a first entry into the service, was 
allowed to each Flag Officer, on hoisting his flag. 

In addition to the youths thus appointed to the Naval service, the 
Board of Admiralty nominate annually 25 Volunteers of the first class, 
in lieu of those who were formerly received from the College; and this 
is stated to be equal to the average annual number admitted from that 
college, while it existed in latter years. 

Under this system of restriction, it is calculated that about 55 fresh 
appointments are made every year, 30 being nominated by the ‘Captains, 
and 25 by the Admiralty. 

_ After two years’ service at sea, and at 14 years of age, the Volun- 
teers of the first class may be rated as Midshipmen by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, or by the Commanders of Her Majesty’s ships and 
vessels. The advancement is given if the Volunteer has conducted 
himself properly, and after an examination. | 

ieee number of Midshipmen in the service on Ist January, 1839, 
was 239. 


When the youth has been six years at sea as Volunteer and Midship- 
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man, he is eligible to undergo an examination for seamanship as a 
qualification for a Lieutenant's commission: and if he should pass this 
examination, he is, if abroad, entitled, according to the Naval regula- 
tions, to claim a warrant under the hand of the Captain or Commander 
of the vessel, appointing him to the rank and rating of a mate. But he 
is bound, within two months after his arrival in England, to undergo a 
mathematical examination to secure the confirmation of his position as 
a Mate, which, in effect, is that of a passed Midshipman eligible for the 
rank of Lieutenant. The Captain may withhold the warrant, if the 
Midshipman’s conduct shall not have been good. 

The actual number of Mates, serving on lst January, 1839, was 569. 

The Naval candidate is by this step removed from the third, or class 
of Petty Officers, to the second, or class of Warrant Officers. 

When a Mate is unemployed, he is completely out of the service; he 
has no hold upon it, and he cannot be compelled to serve; and it may 
be inferred that, without some restriction on the power of the Come 
manding Ojficer to select the Mates and Midshipmen for his ship at his 
discretion, difficulties must have occurred in the way of Mates desirous 
of re-employment, when their ships were paid off. 

To secure to some of the Mates an opening for re-employment, 
and to provide for there being among the Warrant and Petty Officers 
competent persons for a ship's duties, a regulation was issued by the 
Board of Admiralty on the 18th December, 1833, fixing the complement 
of Mates and Midshipmen for the various ships and vessels on a peace 
establishment at the following scale :— 





First rates : : P 24 | Sixth rates : : 8 
Second rates. ° : 20 | Sloops 3 
Third rates. : 16 | Cutters, gun-brigs 2 
Fourth and Fifth rates ; 10 | Guard-ships 8 


and directing that the Captain should be bound to take, of this com- 
plement the following establishment of Mates who had passed both ex- 
aminations, if serving at home, or the examination for seamanship, if 
serving abroad one year, viz.— 


First rates a ee Sloops . 1 
Secondrates ... : : Cutters, gun-brigs . 1 
Third rates. Guard ships . 4 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth rates 4 | 


Up to this point the career of the Naval candidate is canine: 
with such exceptions as may have occurred in the difficulty of obtain- 
hig service ; and his advancement through the ranks of Petty and War- 
rant Officer is a certainty uependent solely apon his own conduct and 
exertions. 

He passes for a Mate at the expiration of six years’ sea-service. The 
examination he then undergoes is that qualifying him fora Lieutenant’s 
commission, which he might receive at 19 years of age; but it is by 
selection only, made by the Board of Admiralty, that he can obtain 
this rank. 

If he should be selected for a Lieutenant’s commission, he heeomes 
eligible, afler a service of two complete years at sea in that rank, for 
promotion to the commission of Commander, which is also regulated by 
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Selection; and with one complete year’s service at sea as Commander, 
he is eligible for the rank of Captain, also upon selection. 

From this last rank the promotion to the Flag is now regulated by 
seniority; the Captain obtaining the commission of a Flag Officer, or 
being placed upon the retired list of Rear-Admirals, according to the 
.period of his sea-service as a Captain. 

The promotion to the Flag, and the advancement of the various 
classes of Flag Officers, take place contemporaneously with the general 
Brevets of the Army. 

Previously to February, 1830, the promotions in the Navy were in 
_no respect limited to any fixed establishment for each class, but were 
regulated entirely by the discretion of the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and the numbers promoted varied in each year, the Minister of the 
Crown responsible for the service having reference probably to the 
claims of the candidates, rather than to the wants of the Navy. 

The irregularity of these promotions will be seen in the following 
statement of the promotions of each class of Commission Officers, 
during the years from Ist January, 1816, to Ist January, 1830, 
as delivered in to the Committee on Army and Navy Appointments, 
by Sir John Barrow, in 1833. 


Statement of the Promotions of Commissioned Officers of the Roya! 
Navy, from Ist Jan. 1816, to the Ist Jan. 1830. 


1816}1317|td1s 1815] 1820, 1821/1822 







Ys | 36 | 64 
10 | 23 | 30 
26 | 16 [17 


Midshipmen to be Lieutenants 
Lieutenants to be Commanders 
Commanders to be Captains 














+ 

99 64 141 1154 
34 | 41 
13 | 16 









Midshipmen to be Lieutenants 146 {131 


Lieutenants to be Commanders 
Commanders to be Captains 


+ General Promotions in these years. 









29 | 19 | 30 f 40 


In February, 1830, a regulation was introduced by the Board of 
Admiralty, which restricted the promotions to one-third of the vacan- 
cies in the superior class; so that from that time only one Captain, one 

' Commander, or one Lieutenant, can be nade for every three casualties 
or removals from the lists of any one of these ranks. ; 
' There are, however, the following exceptions to this restriction :— 
_ Ist. Officers distinguishing“ themselves by brilliant service. 2nd. Three 
_ Officers annually promoted for services in the Coast Guard: rd. 
Death vacancies on foreign stations. 4th. A Lieutenant ora Midship- 
man, at the nomination of the Commander-in-Chief at each of the home 
ports; or of an Admiral, on his being relieved ona foreign station, and 
_ Striking his flag. 5th. General promotions. ET oe i 
It is obvious that, in peace time, the first exception can operate but 
_ Jittle to advance Naval promotion. The capture of slavers, or the pro- 
__secution of successful voyages of discovery, or for scientific purposes, fur- 
‘nish the only opportunities for acquiring claims to be reeognised under 
_ this exception ; but it is a valuable reservation of that right of selection 
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~which we consider to be judiciously placed in the Minister's hands, to 
enable him to reward merit or gallant conduct. 

The promotions for Coast-Guard service, not being granted exclu- 
sively for Naval duties, can scarcely be taken into account as forming 
part of the system of Naval promotion. 

The promotion to death vacancies on foreign service is, in effect, 
equivalent to the practice of the Army, consistently with which the 
vacancies in the regimental establishments are filled generally by pro- 
motion when the casualties occur on foreign service, the difference be- 
tween the Navy and Army system in this respect being merely oue of 
degree. The very large portion of the Army employed in the colonies, 
and their protracted service there, will undoubtedly be productive of a 
larger proportionate mortality, and will afford, consequently, greater 
prospect of advancement to casualties that will result from the compara- 
‘ tively limited colonial service of the Navy. The propriety of maintain- 
ing this exception to the restriction upon Naval promotion is apparent, 
as it is consistent with the practice adopted in all the other ser- 
Vices. 

The fourth exception is no more than a reasonable compliment to a 
Flag Officer on striking his flag, and requires no comment from us. 

The fifth and last exception to the restriction on Naval promotion 
occurs on the occasion of general promotions. It is the usual practice, 
on such occasions, to confer promotion onan undefined number of the 
classes of Naval Officers, who are promoted by selection. These pro- 
motions are entirely made at the direction of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, assisted by his Naval colleagues. 

We have called for statements calculated to exhibit the extent of pro- 
motion which the selections made on these occasions have conferred 
during the last 10 years, and we do not find that they have been made 
sparingly. 

In 1830, contemporaneously with the Flag promotion of the 22nd 
of July, there were the fellowing promotions of selected officers :— 

Commanders to be Captains, 18; Lieutenants to be Commanders, 

20; Mates to be Lieutenants, 24. 

In 1837, on the 10th January, with the Flag promotions :—Com- 
manders to Captains, 35; Lieutenants to be Commanders, 25; Mates 
to be Lieutenants, 25. 

_ And on the 28th of June, 1828 :—Commanders to be Captains, 35 ; 
Lieutenants to be Commanders, 50; Mates to be Lieutenants, 60. 

' In Naval promotions, it is to be o!.served that all advancement is to 
substantive rank, and is accompanied with pecuniary advantage; 
whereas, in the Army or Ordnance corps, the brevet rank which is given 
at periods of general promotion is not substantive rank, as we have 
shown in our Reports upon those services, and, except in the instances of 
the Colonels upon half-pay being made Major-Generals, or the Captaius 
made Brevet Majors, carries with it no increase of pay whatever. 

The grant of substantive rank, which is the effect, or rather the 
accompaniment, of a general promotion in the Navy, renders this boon 
a more valuable one than that conferred by brevet advancement in the 
Army, a point which should not be lost sight of in estimating the com- 
parative position of the officers of the two services. 

As we have endeavoured to show the present state of efficiency of the 
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officers of Your Majesty’s Navy, and have described carefully the course 
of promotion adopted throughout, we propose to refer to each separate 
rank in detail, pointing out the peculiar disadvantages under which 
we consider some of them to labour, and to suggest such remedies as, 
consistently with a due regard to economy, may present themselves to 
our minds. We shall take the classes in their order, beginning with 
those through which the Naval candidate must pass before he can take 
his position on the quarter-deck of a ship-of-war in the higly respon- 
sible office of Commanding Officer. 

It does not occur to us to offer any suggestions to Your Majesty with 
respect to the Naval Officer while he is holding the situation of Volun- 
teer or Midshipman; he may, while in that position, be described as a 
Cadet for the sea service merely. His connexiun with the Navy may 
terminate with a single voyage. His inclinations, or the state of his 
health, may induce him to direct himself to other pursuits; and even 
at the expiration of the whole period of his service as such, he will still 
have before him all the prospects that may be open to any young man 
of 17 or 18 years of age; and certainly under the new and improved 
system of Naval instruction, he will not be deprived of those advantages 
of education, the loss of which might have resulted from sea service in 
periods more remote from the present time. It is, however, certain that 
a very considerable number of Naval candidates do relinquish the sea 
service in this their noviciate, as may be inferred from the number of 
admissions into the class exceeding the annual average of those who 
pass their examination for the rank of Lieutenant to an extent which 
the ordinary casualties of service would not account for. It was indeed 
stated to us in evidence, that a considerable number of Volunteers leave 
the service in the course of their two years’ probation to be Midship- 
men; and an inference was drawn from this circumstance that the 
chances of promotion for young gentlemen now entering the Navy are 
better than might be supposed from the average annual promation from 
the Mates to be Commission Officers. 

When tne Midshipman has passed his examination, and maintained 
his qualification to be a Lieutenant on an opportunity offering itself, 
his value as a serviceable officer of the Navy becomes more apparent. 
His abilities in seamanship and navigation have been tested by a rigid 
examination, and his conduct must have been good, or his rating as a 
Mate would, according to the evidence before us, have been witheld 
from him. In our opinion, it would be highly expedient to attach this 
valuable class of officers definitely to the service by the grant of some 
Warrant or commission from the Board of Admiralty, and to give them 
a permanent position in the Navy. At present they have neither rank 
(when paid off), half pay, nor retirement. If they are paid otf from 
one ship, they must seek an appointment to another, and failing that, 
they no longer form a part of the service, and have no tie to it whit- 
ever. It is our unanimous conviction that this state of things requires, 
on public grounds, amendment, and that both justice and sound policy 
render it of importance to secure to the service those who have pas:ed 
through their probationary course, and who have shown that they are 
qualified to take their position as Commissioned Oilicers. There is no 
witness examined by us who has not borne ready testimony to the 
merits and the value of these officers; and such of us, whom Your Ma- 
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jesty has been pleased to assemble for the purpose of this inquiry, as 


have had the opportunity of observing the conduct of these young men 
in the course of our service, would desire to add our own testimony in 
support of their strong claims to consideration. 

As a general question, we should have felt some hesitation in entering 
upon any consideration of the rates of pay assigned to the officers in the 
different branches of the service, unless it had been shown to us that 
the efficiency of the service was exposed to detriment from an insuff- 
cient scale of remuneration to those employed therein. We have, on 
this account, already suggested an increase of pay to the Adjutants of 
the Army, and the same reason will induce us to offer a recommenda- 
tion that an increase of pay should be given to the Mates of the Navy. 
We certainly do not consider that the present scale, which fixes their 
pay at about 51/.a-year, is sufficiently remunerative to encourage these 
gentlemen to continue to afford their valuable services in a profession, 
where proficiency can only he acquired by great practical experience : 
and, as we propose to attach this class to the Navy by a warrant or com- 
mission, and by half pay, we should consider it highly expedient to 
elevate the rank by the establishment of a scale of pay more nearly 
commensurate with their station and duties than exists at present. 

. The recommendations we offer in this respect to Your Majesty are :— 
first, that the sea-pay of the Mates should be fixed at 3s. 7d. a-day. or 
5]. per lunar month; and, second, that after three years’ actual sea 
service as Mate, and when unable to obtain employment in Your Ma- 
jesty’s service, Mates should be entitled to half-pay at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
a-day. 

With regard to retirement, we have to observe that we should con- 
sider it expedient to assign a limit to their liability to service, and to 
fix a period at which it should be within the power of the Board of 
Admiralty to allow a Mate to retire altogether with a pension. We 
considered and discussed this point very fully, desiring to guard our- 
selves, on the one hand, from the possibility of recommending that ser- 
viceable men should be encouraged to relinquish employment in the 
Navy, and. on the other hand, quite disposed to recognise the claims of 
such as might be entitled to that indulgence to a permanent provision 
from the public on a scale proportioned to their pay for employment. 
We propose to recommend to Your Majesty to invest the Board of Ad- 
witalty with a discretion in this respect, merely prescribing a given 
period of service as an essential condition of eligibility for the pension. 
We see no reason to fix this retired half-pay at a higher rate than the 
half-pay which is held under the liability to service, viz., 2s. 6d. 
a-day ; and the term of service upon which we would propose that the 
Board of Admiralty may be left to decide the title of a Mate to retired 
half-pay should be twenty years’ actual sea-service, during ten of which 
he shall have had rating as a Mate. 

As we desire to examine the condition of the several ranks of officers 
in the course which they would follow on promotions, we shall proceed 
to the Lieutenants, deferring for the present our observations upon some 
other classes. _ 

Our examination to the evidence in regard to the rank of Naval 
Lieutenant, has led to the conviction that a very large number must be 
cousidered as having obtained this commission as a provision from the 
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public for service in an inferior station. They did not, of course, ob- 
tain Lieutenancies exempted from a liahility to be recalled to employ- 
ment; but to many it must have been apparent that this contingency 
was remote, and they must have viewed the position they obtained as 
the ultimate station they would hold inthe Navy. The promotion of 
more than 1,000 officers to be Lieutenants, in one year, at the close of 
the last war, would in itself furnish a sufficient proof of this. Nor can 
we overlook the fact exhibited to us in the returns of services procured 
from the Admiralty, that a large number of the class have done very 
little sea-duty since their advancement to that rank. We have no doubt. 
however, that this deficiency of service, and unwillingness to be 
employed, as shown in the evidence before us, has arisen in many cases 
from the little inducement to Lieutenants to remove from half-pay to 
full-pay. 
Onze return in the Navy Appendix shows that— 
530 have never served as Lieutenants. 
386 less than one vear as such. 


656 from one to three years as such. 
1,572. 


Another return shows that 1,467, or rather more than one half of the 
whole class of Lieutenants, have not served afloat for more than 15 years, 
and that of this number 875 have never served at sea as Lieuteuants at 
all: and of the next 354, who have not been afloat for more than ten 
years, it is shown that 109 have not served in that rank at sea. We 
should, indeed, say that the rates of half-pay provided for Lieutenants 
have been framed upon a scale which would place the senior 1,100 of 
the number almost in the position of receiving retired full-pay. 

Under the Order in Council of the 30th January 1816, 100 of the 
Lieutenants taken by seniority, are placed on a retired list (if they 
desire it) with the rank of Commander, and a pension of 8s. 6d. a-day. 
The remainder of the rank are allowed half-pay at the following rates, 
viz:—the first 300, 7s. a-day; the next 700, 6s. a-day; the remain- 
der, 5s. a-day. Any one of the first 300 receiving 7s. a-day, may 
have the rank of retired Commander, on foregoing all claim to further 
promotion; but he obtains no increased pay, and the Lieutenants’ list 
is not affected by his acceptance of that rank. According to the exist- 
ing scale of sea-pay, the highest rate any Lieutenant could receive 
would be that allowed to the First Lieutenant in a flag ship, something 
less than 159]. a year, and the minimum rate for any other Lieutenant 
in a sea-going ship would be about 120/. a year. These being the 
extreme rates of sea-pay allowed to Lieutenants, it appears unreason- 
able to expect that an officer of that rank amongst the first 300, receiv- 
ing 7s. a-day, (127/. 15s. a-year,) or that many among the next 700, 
receiving 63. a-day (109/. 10s. a-year,) would be candidates for service, 
when the advantages to be gained by it would be, under any circum- 
stances, so moderate as not even to repay the necessary cost of outfit. 

A Lieutenant taken from the 7s. list could only obtain an increase 
to that which he receives as half-pay by appointment to be First Lieu- 
tenant. If ina flag ship, he would receive for his service about 30/. 
a-year; if not employed in a flag ship, about 20]. a-year. As other 
than First Lientenant, he would receive about 20s. a-year in a flag 
ship, and be a positive loser by service in any other position than 
First Lieutenant in a sea-going ship. 
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A Lieutenant taken from the 6:3. list would, of course, receive for 
employment 18/7. 5s. a-year more in any position is compared with his 
half-pav, than one taken from the 7+. list; but it as impossible to con- 
sider this increase, which, in the mest favourable position, would not ex- 
ceed 48’. a-year, and as a Lieutenant on ordinary duty would not ex- 
ceed 10]. a-vear, as a sufficient encouragement to any officer willingly 
to incur the expense of an outfit, which has been stated to us in evi- 
dence might be fairly estimated at 150’, and to take service for about 
three years, as these are terms which would not reimburse him even for 
the necessary charges attending his equipment. 

The small number employed of the two senior classes of the Lieu- 
tenants, and the very close approximation of their rates of half-pay to 
the full-pay they would receive for sea-service, are, in our opinion, 
almost conclusive to the establishment of the fact, that the Lieutenants 
on the 7s. and 6:3. list are to be considered virtually more in the light 
of retired officers, than as officers generally available for service ; 
although the principles of the service do not admit of this construction. 

We are here led to the consideration of the anomaly peculiar to the 
Naval service, that by mere seniority on the list, without any, the 
slightest reference to service performed, an officer acquires a right to an 
increase of his half-pay. In the Army, the Ordnance, and the Marines, 
no rezulation exists which would give any Half-Pay Officer an increase 
of his half-pay without any advance of rank, or which would allow 
standing upon half-pay and seniority tocount as equivalent to service. 

It was, indeed, specially provided in the regulations for the increase 
of the half pay of the officers of the Army and Marines, which increase 
was granted in 1814, in consideration of their services during the war, 
that the benefits of the advanced rates of half-pay should he strictly 
limited to those officers who should be reduced on the formation of a 
peace establishment, or who should have been placed on half-pay du- 
ring the course of the war in consequence of wounds or infirmities con- 
tracted on service. 

In the Navy, on the other hand, the increased rates of half-pay have 
been invariably given to the seniors of the rank, without any reference 
to the length of service performed, or the period when that service was 
rendered. 

This principle of increasing half-pay for seniority without reference to 
service, we should think it expedient to qualify in some degree as far as 
regards the Lieutenants. We consider, therefore, that for the future it 
would be highly expedient to establish a minimum rate of half-pay for 
the Lieutenant, from which he should only be removed after a certain 
ferm of sea service in that rank, and which shall approach Jess nearly 
to the sea-pay than the present rates, so as to make service more remu- 
nerative than it can be under the present system. We would beg to 
riggest to Your Majesty, that the half-pay of Lieutenants hereafter 
promoted to that rank should be fixed at 4s. a-day, to be increased to 
5s. a-day after three years’ sea service as Lieutenant. We should 
desire, however, to make an exception in favour of those Lientenants 
who, from ill health contracted on service, might not le able to com- 
plete their three years at sea; and we think this might be accomplished 
ly reserving to the Board of Admiralty a power to place any Lieute- 
nant on the 5s. list who shall have been incapacitated for service under 
circumstances giving him a claim tosuch retirement. 
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This advantage, to be acquired by service, we should consider calcu- 
lated to remove some of the embarrassments that at present result from 
the general disinclination of the Lieutenants to resume service, except, 
as is stated in the evidence, on the part of those who are deficient in 
the tern of sea-service required to qualify them for the next rank. 
Bat it is our duty to submit to Your Majesty our opinion that an 
increase of half-pay to be gained by service is not the only change 
we should recommend in the condition of the Lieutenants of the 
Navy. 

The sea-pay of this class of officers we consider to be insufficient, 
either as a compensation for the responsibilities of their duty, or as an 
encouragement to the exertions of those energies which the character of 
the Naval Service demands, and upon which its efficiency entirely 
depends. 

Accor ling tothe present scale of sea-pay, a Lieutenant will scarcely 
be reimbursed those expenses which must attend his outfit for service. 
This is neither just nor politic; and the conviction that some improve- 
ment of the condition of the serving officer was essential, has been most 
strongly impressed upon us in the case of the Naval Lieutenant. We 
cannot suppose that an appointment to full-pay will be an object of 
anxiety to the Lieutenant, when all he would gain by it would be about 
28]. a-year, at a considerable expense for outfit. Carefully weighing 
the urgent reasons that exist for a rigidly economical adininistration of 
the public revenues on the one hand, and on the other the no less im- 
perative necessity of keeping the limited Naval establishment employed 
in time of peace; energetic, and therefore useful—contented, and there- 
fore efficient—we have no hesitation in earnestly addressing our unani- 
mous recommendation to your Majesty that there should be a consider- 
able increase to the rates of sea-pay allowed to the Navy Lieutenants. 

The suggestion we have to offer in this respect is, that the full-pay 
of all Lieutenants of seven years standing in that rank, and being 
First Lieutenants of sea-going rated ships, or in command of any of 
Your Majesty’s ships, other than those employed on the packet or sur- 
veying establishment, should be fixed at 11s. a-day, or 15/. 8s. per 
lunar month; and that the full-pay for all other Lieutenants should be 
fixed at 10s. a-day, or 142. per lunar month. 

We should, however, recommend to Your Majesty that, if this 
increased scale of pay should be adopted, the extra pay of 6d. a-day, at 
present allowed to all Lieutenants in flag ships, should be discontinued. 

After two years’ service at sea as a Lieutenant, an officer is eligible 
for promotion to the rank of Commander, the condition of which class 
we shall now proceed to examine. 

The sea-pay of a Commander, which is about 300]. a-year, offers a 
better inducement to officers of that rank, who would be taken from the 
half-pay, to serve, than can be found for the Lieutenants according to 
the existing scale; there is not, therefore, that unwillingness to resume 
service which, we have been informed, is manifested by the Lieutenants, 
and no complaint has been presented to us of the full-pay being insuffi- 
cient. Under these circumstances, we do not consider that we are 
called upon to recommend any change in the Commanders’ rate of sea- 
pay: 

The grievances under which the officers of this rank consider them- 
selves to labour, have reference to those points we are more particularly 
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instructed to investigate, viz.—promotion and retirement: their com- 
plaint in regard to promotion being directed against the adoption of the 
principle of selection in the advancement of Commanders to be Captains; 
and it was suggested to us that the promotions from the Commanders’ 
list should be made according to seniority. ‘This, however, is a suy- 
gestion which we are not at all disposed to adopt. It is obvious, that 
if seniority promotion is made to commence ina lower rank than it does 
at present, the age at which it may be possible for any officer, however 
distinguished, to reach his Post or Flag rank must be much greater, to 
the infinite detriment of the public service; and we do not think that 
the preliminary division of the Commanders into an elfective and a non- 
efficient list, which was proposed, would be sufficient to remedy the 
evils that must result from a system of seniority promotion so extended. 
Upon a full consideration of the whole subject, we are by no means pre- 
pared to recommend any deviation from the existing rule in respect to 
the promotion of Commanders to Captains’ rank. 

With regard to retirement, the Commanders have some exclusive 
ground of complaint. They urge that there is no provision in the 
establishment of Greenwich Hospital for any officers of their rank, and 
further, that there is no retired list for the seniors of their class similar 
to the rank of retired Rear-Admiral as opened to the Captains, or to 
that of the retired Commander as opened to Lieutenants. For both of 
these grievances we should consider it expedient that redress should be 
afforded. The advantages of Greenwich Hospital should be opened to 
Commanders as they are to Captains and Lieutenants; and we would, 
therefore, recommend that four Commanders should be added to the 
establishment of that institution. 

With respect to a rate of retired pay for Commanders, we would sug- 
gest to Your Majesty, that the principle adopted in regard to the first 
100 Lieutenants should be applied to the Commanders. These 100 
Lieutenants have the option of retirement as Commanders, with the 
lowest rate of half-pay of that rank, viz. 8s. 6d. a-day; we would re- 
commend that a precisely similar indulgence should be extended to a 
limited number of the senior Commanders; and we should consider 
_ that it would be fair to allow 50 of the seniors of that rank the option 
of receiving the retired rank of Captain, with the lowest rate of. half- 
_ pay allowed to a Captain, viz. 10s. 67. a-day. It is not in our view 

to reduce the numbers entitled to the half-pay of 10s. a-day as Com- 
manders by the proposed boon. We contemplate the institution of a 
_ class of 50 retired Captains, with 10s. 6d. a-day, to be followed by the 
same number of Commanders, viz. 159, at 10s. a-day, as are at present 
allowed. | | 

We pass now to the rank of Captain, for which the Commander is 
eligible, after one year’s service completed at sea. The propriety of 
selecting for this rank is in our opinion unquestionable. The responsi- 
bilities involved in the exercise of Captain’s command, viewed either in 
relation to the public, or to those placed under his immediate autho- 
rity and control, are so great, and the interests that may be entrusted 
to his charge are so important. that we could not, with satisfaction to 
ourselves, neglect to express our entire conviction that the promotion to 
this high office should be made under the direct authority of the Min- 
ister of the Crown, upon a selection to be governed altogether by his 
_ discretion, under the usual liabilities for the exercise of this power. 
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One grievance alleged on behalf of this class, and to which our atten- 

tion was most strongly directed, was the great expense to which Cap- 
tains of the Navy were subjected on commissioning a ship. The cost 
of the outfit, calculated upon a scale sufficient to enable the Captain to 
maintain a table, was shown to us to be considerable, and the difference 
between half and full pay was in many cases scarcely sufficient to re- 
imburse the Captain these expenses, or, at all events, was not such com- 
pensation as he was entitled to for the advantages which we are satis- 
fied must result from the establishment of a separate table. 
_ Our view of the matter, therefore, is that articles of table equipment 
should, upon application of the Captain or other officer, be furnished by 
the public; that a moderate assortment of table plate, of cabin furniture, 
of cutlery and table linen, and of cooking utensils, should be supplied 
from public stores in the several dock-yards, for the uses of the Cap- 
tains on taking a command, according to a scale and rates to be fixed 
by the Board of Admiralty. It appears to us reasonable to subject the 
Captain to a certain per centage for the use of these articles, which 
might be applied to form a fund for the future supply. The most 
equitable mode of proceeding that occurs to us, in regard to these arti- 
cles of cabin equipment, would be to have a fair valuation made of the 
articles supplied, and to lease them to the Captain for the term of his 
command, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, with an understand- 
ing that he would be liable to the full cost of any of the articles missing, 
unless it were shown that the cause of the deficiency arose out of the 
casualties of sea-service, and that it was in no way attributed to care- 
lessness or neglect. This proposition we are quite aware is entirely 
strange to the practice of the service. The articles of plate, &c. which 
it is our recommendation should be supplied by the public, have hitherto 
been furnished at the cost of the officer. But feeling that these sup- 
plies are actually necessary for a public purpose, that the expenditure 
at the Captain’s table is mainly devoted to a public object, and that it 
is in fact essential for the well-being of the service, we should, in eur 
opinion, be shrinking from our duty to Your Majesty, if we failed to 
‘press it seriously upon Your Majesty’s consideration, that it is not con- 
sistent with the position of a Naval Captain, in the British Service, 
that the mere equipment of this table, which he must maintain for the 
advantage of the discipline of the Navy, should be, as it too often is, 
a matter involving him in serious pecuniary difficulty. The sea-pay 
of the Captain does not appear to us to be fixed at a rate which would 
render the indulgence we propose to extend to this class, any thing 
more than might be justified by the scale of expense in which the 
officer holding the commission is, for public ends, compelled to main-~ 
tain his establishment. 


The following are the rates of sea-pay in round sums :— 


Captain 6th rates, 3501. a-year. Captain 3rd rates, 6001. a-year. 
— 5th rates, 400. — — 2ndrates,700L — 
—  4thrates,500L — —. Istrates, 8008 — 


The ship being paid off, generally after about three years” service 
during peace, the Captain falls back upon half-pay at one of the follow- 
ing rates :— . | , a4 
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. The first 100, 14s. 6d. aday 2641 12s. 6d. a-year. 

The next 150, 128.6d. — 228]. 2s.6d. — : 

The rest, 10s.6¢d. — 1914. 12%.6¢. — 
Ifit were necessary to offer any further grounds upon which our pre- 
ceding recommendation should rest, we feel it might derive some sup- 
port from a reference to the position of the officer’s family during his 
absence on service. We might urge that in the Captain’s case, an es- 
tablishment in no way benefited by the expense of his outfit must be 
maintained at home for his family; that sacrifices must be made by 
them, to enable him to secure his position as an officer on service, under 
any circumstances, and that it must in all cases be necessary for the officer 
to infringe largely upon his private resources, or to forestal his accruing 
income from his appointment, by procuring advances from his agent, to 
prepare for the habitual and almost daily expenditure arising from cabin 
charges, which he not only cannot avoid, but which it is almost his 
duty to incur, to assist in the maintenance of good order and discipline 
in his ship. 

It does not occur to us to suggest to Your Majesty the adoption of any 
other changes in regard to the Captain’s pay or allowances. Various 
propositions were made to us to recommend the establishment of a retired 
list for officers of this rank, as well as for other ranks‘in the Navy, the 
particulars of which will be found in the evidence given in the Appen- 
dix. The whole of these propositions had, however, reference rather 
to claims arising out of seniority on the respective lists, than of service 
performed ; and they did not appear to us to be calculated to advance 
the public interests to any extent commensurate with the charge they 
would entail upon the public revenues. We, therefore, upona full con- 
sideration of these suggestions, have refrained from offering any recom- 
mendation to Your Majesty, to extend the principle of a retired list 
beyond the present practice, except in the cases of Mates and Com- 
manders, for the reasons we have explained in our observations on those 
classes. 

The most important question connected with the rank of Captain, 
which came under our consideration, had reference to the system of 
promotion to the rank of Flag Officer. 

"By the evidence in the Appendix, it will be seen that prior to the 
1747, Flag Officers were taken from any part of the list of Captains 
rom which the Board of Admiralty thought proper to select them ; and 
that in consequence of complaints preferred by certain Captains, who 
had been passed over in such selection, the rank of retired Rear-Admi- 
‘val was established ; this retired rank being in the first instance limited 
‘to such officers as had distinguished themselves in the recent Spanish 
war. In 1771, by Order in Council, it was declared that this boon of 
the retired rank for such it was stated to be, should be conferred upon any 
Captains, who might be passed over on selection, provided they had 
perved with approbation in any war immediately preceding any promo- 
tion which passed their names. So strictly was this rule as to ap- 
proved service being necessary to establish a claim to the retired rank 
of Rear-Admiral enforced, that in Lord Howe’s Naval Administration, 
when sixteen Captains were selected for Flag Officers’ rank, and twenty- 
‘ine were passed over, there were only five of those passed over who 
were considered entitled to the retired rank. This exclusion produced 
great discontent; and by a subsequent regulation, on the 19th 
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of December, 1804, it was established that every officer, who had served 
at all in the last preceding war, should be entitled to be placed in his. 
turn upon the active list of Flag Officers, the retired rank being given 
to those who had not so served in the last preceding war. Difficulties 
and embarrassments, however, grew out of this regulation, and cases 
occurred in which officers of good service were excluded even from the 
retired rank because they had not served in the last war, the terms of the 
Order in Council operating severely and unfairly against them. 

To remedy this state of things, and to ensure to every Captain of 

unblemished character, who had not declined nor avoided service, the 
rank and pay of a Flag Officer, an Order in Council was issued on the 
30th June, 1827, which first prescribed the conditions under which a 
Captain might be qualified for promotion to be a Flag Officer on the 
active list, viz.—four complete years in command of a rated ship during 
war, or six complete years during peace, or five complete years of war 
and peace combined. Failing these terms of service, the officer would 
be placed upon the retired list of Rear-Admirals, with Rear-Admiral’s 
pay, but eligible neither for further employment nor for promotion. 
_ In proof that the rule for exacting the requisite period of service to 
qualify a Captain for his flag is very rigidly enforced, it was stated in 
evidence, that an officer who had lost an arm in the service, and wanted 
but one day of four years’ war time, was compelled to serve one year and 
a day, to make up the five years of war and peace combined, to entitle 
him to the active flag. Butit might occur that an officer having an equal 
claim with the one in question, and with as little deficiency of service, 
might not succeed even in obtaining, as he did, the opportunity of com. 
pleting his period, in which case he would be placed irretrievably on 
the retired list. | 

Upon a full consideration of this question, we confess that the im- 
pression on our minds is, that the distinction between the active and 
retired list of officers is productive of little, if of any real advantage to 
the public, while it operates most distressingly in some instances upon 
the feelings of meritorious and gallant officers; and it is our opinion 
that this retired rank might with propriety be abolished. 

It cannot be said to have succeeded as a measure of economy, inas- 
much as the retired Rear-Admiral receives the same rate of pay as the 
Rear-Admiral of any of the specified squadrons of Your Majesty’s Fleet, 
and the saving upon this enforced retirement would therefore arise 
merely from withholding from him the various increases of pay which 
he would obtain on the active list, by promotion to the steps of Vice- 
Admiral and Admiral. Nor can this arbitrary regulation, under which 
many active and able officers may be placedin retirement, whilst others, 
entirely disabled by their infirmities, are advanced on the active list, be 
defended as founded upon any distinction in point of efficiency in the 
two lists. 

As economy is not materially supported, and as the retired list is in 
itself grating to the feelings of Naval Officers upon whom it is enforced ; 
and as it has no precedent in the practice of the Army where the offer 
to serve is held to be sufficient to ensure a Brevet advancement to cor- 
responding Army rank; we feel justified in submitting our earnest 
recommendation to Your Majesty, that the rank of retired Rear-Admiral 
be henceforth discontinued. 

3a 2 
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It is shown by the preceding statement, that for nearly a century the 
Admiralty endeavoured to maintain the principle of selection in the 
promotion of Captains to the rank of Flag Officers, and that the prin- 
ciple and practice having been repeatedly modified, were, after all, 
found so difficult in execution, that they were totally abandoned; and 
the advancement to Flag Officer’s rank has since been determined by 
seniority alone. We desire to complete this arrangement by recom- 
mending Your Majesty to remove, for the reasons we have given, the 
distinction which exists between the promotion to the active and the 
retired list of Rear-Admirals. 

During the anxious consideration which we gave to this subject, a 
proposition came under discussion to assimilate the position of Flag and 
General Officers by the establishment of an uniform rate of half-pay 
for all Flag rank, to be relieved by the partial distribution of pensions 
to officers selected by the Board of Admiralty for distinguished sea- 
service, the fund for such pensions arising from the difference between 
that uniform rate and the present scale for the higher ranks of Flag 
Officers so to avoid additional expense to the public. 

But as this, unless extended to a much greater degree than was con- 
templated, appeared to lead to a renewal of the same difficulties which 
resulted from the old system of promoting of selection to the rank of 
Flag Officer, we cannot support the scheme by our recommendation. 

We would nevertheless humbly suggest to Your Majesty to maintain 
the same distinction as to pay which at present exists. A Captain not 
having the required period of sea service would, under the present 
system, be promoted to the rank of retired Rear-Admiral, with the pay 
of 11. 5s., without any prospect of advanced rank, and consequently 
without any increase of pay. Our recommendation is that all Captains, 
according to seniority, if they shall have offered for service, and not 
declined an appointment, when proposed to them, should be promoted 
in their turn to be Rear-Admirals of Your Majesty's Fleet, and should 
be advanced with other Flag Officers of their standing, from that rank 
to be Vice-Admirals and Admirals; but if they are deficient of the 
terms of sea service required, we would suggest that they should 
obtain no increase of half-pay with their advanced rank, unless they 
shall have been selected for command, and shall have completed as Flag 
Officers, the period of sea service they should have rendered while hold- 
ing commissions as Captains. The effect of this arrangement would be 
to remove the objection which many gallant officers must entertain to a 
rank which places them beyond the hope of employment, more especially 
in cases where a very short period of sea service may be wanting to 
make good the claim to Rear-Admirals rank on the active list. 

In our progress through the ranks of the Navy, the classes of officers 
we have yet to speak of are Masters, Secretaries, Medical Officers, and 
Pursers, 

According to the regulations of the Navy, the half-pay of Masters is 
fixed at the following scale :— | 
For the first 100, being qualified for Ist and 2nd rates, 7s. a-day. 

For the next 200, being qualified for 3rd and 4th rates, 6s. a-day. 
For the remainder, having served five years in the Navy, two of which as 

Acting or Second Masters, 5s. a-day. 


And their sea pay would be as follows, in round sums :— 
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Firstrates . . 1701. a-year. | Fifth rates . . 1200. a-year 
Second rates. ‘ LOE 5; Sixth rates . : . 110. =, 
Third rates. : 1502. ,, Sloops 5 : . 100. ,, . 


Fourth rates. : 1402. __s,, 


The Master’s outfit is represented to us to be as expensive as, or even 
more so than the Lieutenant’s; while the advantages of resuming ser- 
vice are not more apparent in his case than they are in that of the 
Lieutenants: and moreover the Master has little or no hope of promo- 
tion beyond his rank. 

All that a Master can gain by appointment to full pay in a first, 
second, third, or fourth rate, will be from 40/. to 30/. a year. Those 
qualified for fifth or sixth rates, or sloops, will receive as full pay from 
28!. to 9/. a-year more than is allowed as half-pay. 

This is certainly uot a sufficient encouragement to obtain the pro- 
longed services of a very valuable class of men; and we cannot hesitate 
to recommend an increase of the full-pay of all Masters. The scale we 
should prupose would be for first, second, and third rates, 11s. 8d. 
a-day, or 16/. 6s. 8d per lunar month; in all other rated ships 10s. 
a-day, or 14/. per lunar month; and in sloops, &c. 8s. 4d. a-day, or 
11. 14s. per lunar month. 

With regard to the Secretaries to Flag Officers we have to report 
that these officers are frequently appointed from the Pursers upon half- 
pay, and their complaint is, that whatever may be the length of their 
service as Secretary, they obtain no reward whatever for this duty, 
reverting merely, if Pursers, or other Naval Officers, to the half-pay 
they vacated to assume the appointment. When we consider the im- 
portant trusts that may be communicated to these officers while fulfil- 
ling their duties as Admiral’s Secretary on a foreign station, and the 
necessary ability they must possess to discharge their duties in an effi- 
cient and satisfactory manner, we think that in justice they are entitled 
to some reward on relinquishing their employment, and that their pay 
on service is not sufficient for the responsibilities of their office. At 
present a Secretary to an Admiral commanding in chief has 10. 1s. 
a-day: to a Vice or Rear-Admiral, also commanding in chief, 16s. 5d. 
a-day ; and to a junior Flag Officer or Commodore, 8s. 2d. a-day. 
We should recommend that the full pay of Secretaries of all Flag 
Officers commanding in chief, should be 400/. a-year; and of all other 
Flag Officers, 300]. a-year: and further, that after 12 years service as 
such, Secretaries should be entitled to half-pay of 12s. a-day. 

During the course of our examination of the witnesses from the Marines 
and the Navy, our attention was repeatedly called to the difference in 
the position of the Naval or Marine Officer, as compared with that of 
the Officer of the Land Forces, with regard to losses of clothes and 
baggage on service; the latter receiving compensation according to a 
specitied scale in certain cases, whereas the Officer of the Navy or 
Marines is not allowed any such compensation. It is proper, however, 
that we should explain that the principle of the Army regulations in 
regard to the indemnification for losses on service, is to enable indivi- 
duals to re-equip themselves for the field; and the allowance is not to 
be considered as given for the purpose of making good the full amount 
of loss sustained. It is also regulated, in regard to the Army, that no 
eompensation shall under any circumstances be given when the loss 
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might have been prevented by proper care and attention on the part of 
the individual, or of his servant or other person in charge. These — 
principtes might in our opinion be extended to the Navy; the more 
especially as shipwreck is one of the cases in which compensation may 
be given to a Military Officer, and it might not unfrequently occur that 
on the wreck of a ship-of-war, the Military Officer embarked in that 
ship would receive an indemnification for his losses, while the Marine 
Officer, who has no responsibility in regard to the management of that 
ship would be refused any compensation. It is impossible to deny that 
this difference in the treatment of officers, equally relieved from re- 
sponsibility as to the charge of the ship, must present an appearance of 
injustice to that oflicer who receives no compensation; and we were not 
surprised to find this point urged npon our consideration by the corps 
of Marines as a prominent grievance. With respect to the Officer of 
the Navy who may be really responsible for the navigation of the ship, 
it is to be remembered that by the law and custom of the service, the 
loss of a vesse] under his gharge necessarily subjects him to a Court- 
martial, where the real facts of the case must be ascertained upon oath, 
and his culpability or freedom from blame must be satisfactorily 
established. With this obvious security that neglect or inadvertence 
will not be overlooked, we think that it is reasonable and just to place 
all the officers in your Majesty’s service upon an equal footing; and we 
beg, therefore to recommend that indemnification for losses should be 
granted to the Officers of the Navy or Marines on the principles adopted 
in respect to Officers of the Army; and we would suggest that the 
Board of Admiralty should have authority to establish a scale of remu- 
neration for losses on service, on the footing of that which is in use for 
the Army. 

We sum up our Report upon this branch of the service with a recapi- 
tulation of the several resolutions at which we have arrived. 

Flag Officers.—1. That it would be expedient to rescind so much of 
the Order in Council of the 30th June, 1827, as relates to the promo- 
tion of Captains to be Flag Officers; and that the rank of retired Rear- 
Admiral be abolished. But that in all Flag promotions every Captain 
whose seniority brings him in turn for advancement, shall be placed on 
the list of Flag Officers, provided he has served or offered his services 
as a Captain, and shall not have declined service at any time when 
called upon to serve, and that there be nothing against his character as 
an officer and a gentleman. 

2. That it is expedient that the half-pay of those Flag Officers who 
have not had their sea service required, should not be increased with 
advanced rank, unless they shall have rendered as Flag Officers sea 
service of equal length to the period they were deficient as Captains. 

Captains.—3. That it is expedient that the Captains of Your Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war should be supplied from public stores with certain 
articles of table and cabin equipment, according to a scale to be laid 
down by the Board of Admiralty for each rating; and that the Cap- 
tain should be subjected to a charge of ten per cent. per annum, on a 
valuation to be made of these articles at the time of their shipment, for 
the use thereof; and on returning them into store, at the expiration of 
his command or other period, the Captain should be charged the full 
cost of any of the said articles missing, unless the cause of the deficiency 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 
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‘ Commanders.—4. That it is expedient to make some provision of 
tetired pay for officers of the rank of Commander. 

5. That with a view to afford such retirement, four Commanders be 
added to the establishment of Greenwich Hospital. 

6. That fifty of the senior Commanders on the list should have the 
option of receiving the retired rank of Captain, with the pay of 10s. 
6d. a-day. 

Lieutenants.—7. That in order to improve the situation of Lieutenants 
afloat, it is expedient that the full pay for Lieutenants of seven years’ 
standing in that rank, and being First Lieutenant of a sea-going rated 
ship, or in command of any of Your Majesty’s ships other than those 
on the packet or surveying establishment, should be fixed at 11s. a-day, 
or 15/. 8s. per lunar month; and that the full-pav for all other Lieute- 
nants should be fixed at 10s. a-day, or 14/. per lunar month. 

8. That the extra pay of 6d. a-day at present allowed to all Lieute- 
nants in flag ships should be henceforth discontinued. 

9. That the half-pay of Lieutenants hereafter promoted to that rank 
should be fixed at 4s. a-day to be increased to 5s. a-day after three 
years’ sea service as Lieutenants; but that the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty should be empowered to place any Lieutenant upon the 
5s. list, who, through illness contracted in the service, shall have been 
unabled to serve three years at sea in that rank. 

Masters.—10. That in order to improve the situation of Masters 
afloat, it is expedient that the full-pay of Masters in first, second, and 
third ‘rates should he fixed at 11s. 8d. a-day, or 16/. 6s. 8d. per lunar 
month ; inal] other rated ships at 10s. a-day, or 14/. per lunar month ; 
and in sloops, &c., at 8s. 4d. a-day, or 11/. 14s. per lunar month. 

Mates.—11. That in order to improve the situation of Mates, it is 
expedient that all Mates should receive Commissions or warrants from 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

12. That the sea-pay of all Mates should be fixed at 3s. 7d. a-day, 
or 5/7. per lunar month. 

13. That after three years’ actual sea service as Mate, and when un- 
able to obtain employment in your Majesty's service, Mates should be 
entitled to half-pay, at the rate of 2s. 6d. a-day, with a liability to be 
recalled to the service. 

14. That the Lords of the Admiralty should be empowered to allow 
any Mate to retire from the service with a pension of 2s. 6d. a-day, after 
twenty years’ actual service, during ten of which he must have held 
that rating. 

Secretaries—15. That it appears expedient to improve the situation 
of the officers acting as Admiral’s Secretary, with reference to the highly 
confidental and important nature of their duties; and with this view, 
it is suggested that the full-pay of Secretaries of all Flag Officers, com- 
manding in chief, should be 400/. a-year, and of all other Flag Officers 
300]. a-year; and after twelve years’ service as such, Secretaries should 
be entitled to half-pay at the rate of 12s. a-day. 

Losses.—16. That it is expedient that officers of all ranks in the 
Navy and Marines should receive a compensation for the loss of their 
instruments, clothing, and other effects, upon the same principles as are 
adopted in the Army, provided such other officer shall be acquitted of 
all blame as to the cause of any such loss. : 


_ 
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Tur Medical Department of the Military and Naval Services necessarily 
came under our review in the examination of the condition of the 
oficers of the Army and the Navy; and some evidence from the 
principal Medical Officers of both services will be found in the Appen- 
dix to our Report, as well as Returns prepared for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the state of this department, and the prospects of promotion 
and retirement that were open to Military and Naval Medical Officers. 

With rezard to the Naval Medical Officers, it is our duty to report 
to Your Majesty that the condition and prospects of this class of pub- 
lic servants are not such as to atlord due encouragement to the merito- 
rious individuals who are engaged in that department; and from the 
comparatively small number of candidates who present themselves fur 
Naval Medical appointinents, we think there is some reason to appre- 
hend that, on an emergency, there might be am inadequate supply of 
properly qualified persons to undertake those responsible duties which 
must devolve upon a Medical Officer in any branch of the public ser- 
vice. 

We observe that the qualifications of the Naval candidate differ in 
no respect from those which the Military candidate must possess; and 
we must therefore look to the subsequent position of the Medical Officer 
for the reasons which have operated to render the Naval Medical Ser- 
vice so much less popular than the Military. 

We do not think that this unfavourable difference is to be found ina 
mare limited prospect of promotion, as we have reason to believe that 
advancement from the rank of Assistant-Surgeon is more rapid in the 
Naval than in the Military Medical Department; and we feel assured 
that opportunities for individual distinction are far more frequent in 
the Navy than in the Army. 

But the great discoura:ement which oppresses the officers of the sea- 
service, and which alone we should consider to be a sufficient ground fox 
the preference generally exhibited for the Military to the Naval Medica: 
Department, arises from the distinction made between the value of thei: 
respective services as Assistant-Surgeons. In the Navy, to whatever 
length that service may be extended, the Assistant-Surgeon counts 
but three years of his time, while the Army Medical Officer reckons, 
and justly reckons, the whole period of his full pay service in that rank, 
in support of his future claims to increased pay or retirement. 

We earnestly recommend that, under Your Majesty's authority, this 
invidious distinction may at once be removed. It is not only unjust 
to the officer, but in our opinion highly prejudicial to the public ser- 
vices since it must have an appearance of rendering valueless any exer- 
tions which an Assistant-Surgeon may make who shall not obtain his 
promotion rapidly; and it may therefore indispose him to give his best 
energies, without which his services might be fruitless, when he knows 
that the time devoted to active public duty, and with increased skill, 
shall be of no avail to him in any future claim. 

We have no hesitation in suggesting that the total full pay service 
of the Naval Assistant-Surgeon should be allowed to reckon at its full 
value in support of his claims to increased pay or retirement, upon 
precisely the same principle that is adopted in regard to the Army 


Officer. 
In our examination of the condition of this class of Naval Medical 
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Officers, one point came under discussion which has been adverted to 
in the evidence, namely, the possibility of removing the Assistant-Sur- 
geons from the cock-pit to mess with the Lieutenants; but, upon full 
consideration, we found that there were practical difficulties in the way 
of making any arrangement which could accomplish this in a satisfac- 
tory and uniform manner in all classes of ships. We ascertained also 
that the accommodation afforded of late years to this class of Medical 
Officers was so improved as to render this removal less essential than it 
might have been at earlier periods of Naval economy ; and we are there- 
fore not prepared to make any recommendation in this respect. 

With regard to the superior classes of Naval Medical Officers, we are 
fully disposed to recoguise the propriety of assimilating them in rank 
and even in title to the officers of the Army Medical Department; and 
as the rank of Physician has been abolished in the Army for nearly ten 
years, and in our previous Report on that division of the subject, we 
have suggested the discontinuance of the rank of Assistant-Jnspectory 
which was substituted for the Physician, we should recommend that 
the rank of Physician should be equally abolished in the Naval Ser- 
vice; and we make the same recommendation with regard to the Hos- 
pital-Assistant, which has ceased to exist as a Military rank. 

We contemplate the division of the Naval Medical Officers into four 
classes only, under the following titles :—_ 

Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, . 

Deputy Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, 

Surgeons, oe 

Assistant-Surgeons, 
the whole being liable to serve at sea or on shore, as the benefit of thé 
public service may require. . 

The Inspectors would include the whole of the Physicians who are 
serving either in fleets or hospitals; and as vacancies shall occur in the 
hospitals, where the present Physicians are serving on salaries, we 
a suggest that they should be replaced by Inspectors on daily rates 
of pay. ; : 

The Deputy-Inspector would in like manner replace the Hospital 
Surgeon, or occupy such appointments as might seem to be suitable for 
them either at sea or on shore. __ 

The Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons would retain their present 
positions. ; 

We should consider it essential that a certain period of sea service 
should be rendered by each Surgeon before he shall be eligible for ad- 
vancement to the rank of Deputy-Inspector, and this term we are 
disposed to fix at six years. : 

The advantages which we anticipate from this classification of the 
Naval Medical Officers will be, that all will be alike liable for service, 
at the discretion of the Board of Admiralty, and that there will be 
uniformity and simplicity of system throughout the department. It 
will entirely destroy any monopoly of the shore appointments, and will 
place all the officers on an equal footing in regard to pay and retired 
pay, in relation to the rank they may hold; and it will have this 
further advantage, that it will be necessary all should be efficient and 
equal to any duty either ashore or afloat. > 

We have also to recommend to Your Majesty that the rates of pay and 
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half-pay of the Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons should be increased, to 
place them in a position more analogous to the Medical Officers of the 
Army. But we do not consider that the rates should be granted to the 
officers now upon half-pay, nor to those who may hereafter be appointed 
to full-pay, except after such further term of service as the Board of 
Admiralty may think proper to establish. | 

We offer no suggestion as to the appointment of Physician General 
to the Navy, as the chief of the Medical Department may bear such 
title as the Board of Admiralty may consider it expedient to give him. 

We submit the following conclusions upon the Medical Department 
of the Navy for your Majesty’s gracious consideration :— 

That it would be expedient to place the Medical Officers of the Navy, 
with respect to rank, pay, and additional pay for length of service, and 
also with respect to half-pay and retired pay, on a scale more nearly 
corresponding to that assigned to officers of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment than the present. 

That the following be established as the scale of rank, pay, and half- 
pay for the Naval Medical Officers, viz.— 








£s. df 8. d 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets -} 111 6/015 
After 10 years’ service as such |2 2 0:1 1 °0 
1 0 0} 015 


Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets wis is 
(With such further allowance, when employed in Hospitals on 
shore, as the Board of Admiralty may think proper.) 






Surgeon “ie Ss és --{O011 010 5 0 
Above 6 years’ full pay service, inclading service as Assist- 
ant-Surgeon ee es poe '..f012 010 6 O 
- Above 10 years’ ditto e. 014 010 7 0 
Above 15 years’ ditto 014 0:0 8 O 
Above 20 years’ ditto ot 018 0}010 Oo 
Above 25 years’ ditto wtih leave to retire 018 0|013 0 
Above 30 years’ ditto, with leave to retire .. 018 0/015 0 
Assistant-Surgeon a ‘ 07 0:0 2 0 
Above 3 years’ full pay service oe. oe -.(|0 7 60 3 0 
__ If serving in small vessels, under 10 years full pay service 0 8 0 
Above 10 years’ full pay service ee 09 00 4 6 
If serving in smal! vessels ee 010 0 
Above 20 years’ full pay service bic 0 5 O 


But the benefit of any new regulation, in this respect, should not be 
extended to any Medical Officers upon half-pay, nor to any Medical 
Officer who may hereafter come upon full pay, until he shall have 
served on some station for a period to be prescribed by the Board of 
Admiralty. , 

That as the Army Medical officers are allowed the benefit of the en- 
tire period of their full pay service, in claims to additional pay and 
retirement, the officers of the Naval Medica] Department should equally 
be permitted to reckon the whole period of their full pay service as 
Assistant-Surgeons and Surgeons in claims to increased pay or retire- 

ment. | 





Wiru reference to the Pursers of the Navy, we have to report to Your 
Majesty that we received evidence and documents, in some of which an 
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entire alteration of the principle by which the duties and remuneration 
of the Pursers have hitherto been regulated, was strongly advocated. 

_ We consider that such a proposition must necessarily require a length- 
ened examination of official details and calculations; and that the 
tendency of this investigation would be to lead us from the objects we 
had your Majesty’s instructions to keepin view, namely, the promotion 
and retirement of officers. . 

We deem it most advisable, therefore, with a view of securing @ 
sound and satisfactory decision thereon, to suggest to your Majesty to 


refer the whole case and applications of this class of naval officers for 


the investigation and decision of the Board of Admiralty. 





Our labours here terminate; and we surrender again into your Majes- 
ty’s hands the important trust which it was your gracious pleasure 
that we should fulfil. , 

We have spared no pains to investigate the condition of each class 
of Naval or Military officers, and to ascertain the origin and course of 
the various streams of promotion which influence the progress. and 
direct the fortunes of those embarked in the different professions con- 
stituting the Military force of this country on sea and land. 

Uf our enquiry has been unusually protracted, we entreat yonr Majes- 
ty to believe that it was from no remissness on our part; that it did 
Srise from any indifference to those claims, into which, under your 
Majesty’s instructions, we proceeded to examine ; but that it sprung from 
a conviction that it was expedient to give our most anxious considera- 
tion to every proposition that was placed before us: that it was 
incumbent upon us to trace accurately, and step by step, the progress 
of the Military or Naval Officer under the existing system ; to ascertain 
his position and his prospects in each successive rank, either on service 
or in retirement; and, finally, connecting the facts thus ascertained, 
as to the condition of the Officers of the services, with the demands of 
the country upon their energies and exertions, that it was imperative 
upon us to pronounce an opinion whether the duties to be discharged 
could, under such circumstances, be always satisfactorily performed ; 
or whether an improvement in the situation of the Officers was essential 
to secure an active and efficient Army, a useful and well-directed 
Fleet. 

We trust that the several divisions of our Report will sufficiently 
exhibit our desire to unravel the complicated systems of promotion 
adopted in the different services. We have at least endeavoured to re- 
move all difficulties in the way of a clear perception of the situation 
of all classes of Officers; and if the result of our deliberation shall not 
prove quite satisfactory to those who, detecting errors and disadvan- 
tages in the present system, are willing to incur the responsibility of 
recommending further change, we persuade ourselves that we shall 
leave upon record ample proof that our judgment has been formed after 
a full investigation of the subject, and upon a consideration of all the 
material points that could be necessary to assist us in the inquiry. 

It has been our care to regard economy as strictly as your Majesty 
had enjoined us; but we have felt at the same time the absolute ne- 
cessity, which we were equally desired to keep in view, of reporting 
where the efficiency of the service might be’ said to languish, from the 
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want of due encouragement; and in our recommendation, therefore, 
we have not hesitated to suggest various augmentations of pay which, 
from the number of Officers who would be entitled to benefit thereby, 
would cause a considerable addition to the public charge. 

We are not prepared to report to Your Majesty what the extent of 
this increased charge would be, as no perfect judgment could be formed 
till the several claims to retired allowances have been strictly inves- 
tigated. 

We submit the result of our deliberations to Your Majesty in a perfect 

confidence that the whole will receive Your Majesty’s gracious consider- 
ation; and that our attempt to discharge the important duty which 
was delegated to us, will be acknowledged as a faithful endeavour, to set 
fairly before Your Majesty the exact condition of the officers of every 
branch of the service, and to suggest such changes as appear likely to 
lead to practical improvement, both in relation to their efficiency, and 
to their just claims upon the country which they are serving, with that 
due attention to economy which, in obedience to Your Majesty’s instruc- 
tions, we were bound to maintain. 
- To all of us this inquiry has been a matter of the deepest interest, a 
trust of the highest importance and honour. But to none has this in- 
terest been so profound, this honourable trust so imposing, as to those 
amongst us who have passed the best years of our lives in the very ser- 
vices we are required to examine; and we trust Your Majesty will 
receive and permit us here to record the expression of our warmest sym- 
pathy with those whose condition and prospects we have had under 
review, 


We humbly submit this our unanimous Report to Your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration. | 


STEAM-BOAT TACTICS. 


S$1k,—I have just been reading your correspondent Mr. Allan’s obser- 
vations respecting the motions of Steam Vessels, and being totally un- 
acquainted with their management, beg to request through the medium 
of your entertaining and instructive chronicle, that he will pursue his 
explanations a little further. 

For more easy reference I have re-inserted his plan. 





Now the weatherly course made on the retrograde movement, seems 
to me sufficiently explained by the action of the wind on the Paddle- 
Boxes, and fore-part of the Vessel. But I do not understand how the 
helm contributes to such result, and the question is in my mind whe- 
ther without a rudder, the same course would not be described. 

In a sailing vessel we should lash. the helm a Starboard instead of to 
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Port—if we did so in a steamer, what would be the consequence! and 
what the result in a Calm? 
The notice you have taken on former occasions of my trifling con- 
tributions, emboldens me, thus to seek this information. 
3 I an, Sir, &c. 
Ss. 


PORTER AND CO’S PATENT ANCHOR. 


Mr. Epirorn,—Your correspondent, ‘a Seaman,” (query) having ad- 
vanced three suppositions, in the form of queries, respecting our Patent 
Anchor, in the last number of your able periodical, we beg you to favor 
ug by inserting the following in reply : 

Query 1st.—* What will be the-effect of an unequal strain upon it ?” 
Your correspondent implies that when strained it would by lifting the 
shank, and then as the cable slackened falling back, place the anchor 
in such a position that it might be fouled: this, it must be confessed, is 
granting more than could have reasonably been expected from one who 
evidently does not wish well to our invention; for it is an admission 
that in three cases out of four where the common anchor would foul the 
ship’s cable, our’s would not. But the case could barely and never 
should occur, which “a seaman ”’ supposes; a ship never should lift her 
anchor excepting with the capstan. A good seaman gives his ship 
plenty of cable when he sees a probability of her riding hard; to let 
her ride by a strain upon her anchor would be subjecting her toa trial 
which, if he were a naval officer, might cost him both his ship and com- 
mission. For a ship to lift or haul taut 80 or 100 fathoms of cable, or 
to give a strain that would lift the anchor as supposed by a seaman, is 
too unphilosophical and unsailorlike to caJl for remark. If, however, a 
‘(a seaman’ should be unwise enough to ride at a short stay-peak in 
any situation where he anticipated a demand upon his anchor, he would 
find that which we have invented, still defy his efforts to foul, at the 
same time it would probably save him by its tenacious holding proper- 
ties, from the consequence of his imprudence. As he lifted the shank, 
he would find when the cable slackened, that the weight of the upper 
arm moving on its hinge, and having its inclination from the pea in the 
ground, would again resume its recumbent position on the shank, and 
thus relieve him from his fears of fouling. 

Query 2nd.—Your correspondent so entirely beg the question in this 
enquiry, that there appears nothing to anawer, unless we first admit his 
proposition which, with the most practical facts before us, we are not dis- 
posedtodo. It is, therefore, only necessary to remark that in all its trials 
both on mud, sand, or gravel, it takes the ground as soon as the anchor 
now in use, while on a smooth, almost adamantine road, in Messrs. 
Brown, Lennox, and Co’s yard, it took the ground in every trial within 
one-third the length of the shank, and so ploughed its way down 
through all resistance as to endanger the chain if tried any further. 

Query 3rd.—Here “a seaman” again misunderstands the term em- 
ployed and misconstrues the word “transported.” It is meant by 
transporting the Anchor that in the event of a ship having lost her 
Anchors, making a signal to that effect, others might be transported 
from another ship, or the shore to her, in two parts instead of distressing 
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one boat with the whole weight. Had the term “carried out” been 
emlpoyed, “‘ a seaman’s” inquiry would have been called for; but the 

word “ transported ” is certainly as expressive a term as could be em- 

ployed. In conclusion we beg to observe that some of our patent 

Anchors, are now lying at the yard of Messrs. Brown, Lennox, and Co's 

Mill Wall; where your anonymous Correspondent, or any other parties 

interested will receive every attention and assistance in giving them 

any trial that may be desired, at the same time that we shall be happy 

to reply to any further enquiries from your Correspondents. 

As we are led by your Correspondent’s remarks, to imagine that he 
has not a perfect idea of our invention, we beg to enclose you some 
engravings, together with some further details respecting our Anchor, 
which we shall feel greatly obliged by your inserting in your widely 
circulated periodical, and remain Mr. Editor, 

Your most Obedient Servants, 
Porter & Co. 





Fig. 1.—Position of the Anchor when canted. 

Fig. 2.—Shews the action of the toggle, which has brought the under 
pea from the shank to the ground in the position to enter. 

Fig. 3.—View of the Anchor in the ground, with the upper pea on the 
shank, in which position it remains; the dotted line shews the 
position in which the upper arm of a common anchor would be if 
placed by its side. 

We are as yet unacquainted with any thing of which our invention 
is deficient in the useful properties of the old Anchor, while its superi- 
ority is evident by possessing the advantages named in the subjoined 
prospectus. 

The long standing objection to the Anchor at present in use, is its 
having when in the ground one arm which is not only useless, but 
frequently mischievous. 

It is well known, that the only reason for having an Anchor made 
with two fixed arms according to the plan of the present day, is to 
ensure one taking the ground on which ever side it may fall, the other 
immediately presents a dangerous projection, which in a crowded 
anchorage becomes a formidable peril, frequently doing incalculable in- 
jury to ships and boats, and only found out when too late to be remedied. 

The simplicity, strength, and security of Porter and Co's Anchors 
justify them in seeking the patronage of all connected with the shipping 
interests, under the full conviction that it will stand the severest tests 
to which it can be exposed. 

Amongst the many advantages over the common anchor, may be 
enumerated the following :-— 

1.—It cannot be fouled by either a hemp or chain cable, consequently 
a vessel may ride at single anchor for any length of time, as secure 


from fouling as if moored. 
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2.—Increased soundness and strength, attained both in the manufac- 
ture and formation. ; 

In the manufacture—by the arms being finished apart from the 
shank, by which means they can be laid up with bars extending from 
pea to pea; and thus avoid the fatal risk of an unsound weld at the 
crown, the part at which the present anchor so often fails in the hcur 
of peril. 

In the formation—by means of the upper fluke coming down upon 
the shank, the greater portion of the strain is removed from the 
throat and hinge, and transferred to that part of the shank on which 
the upper pea rests; thus dividing the resistance more equally, and 
bringing the leverage much nearer the ring, by which means the 
anchor is enabled to bear the strains and jerks which would be fatal to 
one on the ordinary construotion. 

3.—By the spare arm lying down upon the shank, it cannot injure 
a ship’s bottom, and in a crowded anchorage the risk and delay occa- 
sioned by hooking other vessel’s, cables with the upper arm is totally 
avoided. 

4.—It cants and takes hold more quickly than the common anchor ; 
while its advantages in stowing are strikingly evident by simply detach- 
ing the arms from the shank. 

Having thus enumerated a few of the most prominent advantages of 
this anchor, Messrs. Porter and Co. beg to call attention to the subjoined 
Report from Capt. Denham, R.N. (an officer well known to the mari- 
time and scientific world,) to whom the Patentees are greatly indebted 
for having given it his able investigation. After numerous trials he 
has farnished them with the following communication. 


Marine Surveyor's Department, 
Port Fleetwood, Jan. 8th 1840. 

“Dear Sir,—Having had under trial two classes of Porter's patent 
anchor, of the weights 7 cwt. and 3 cwt, and subjected them to the 
most treacherous holding ground, great tidal jerks and effects of eddies, 
as well as working round them to foul them if I could, I am now 
enabled to state that anchors so constructed will present to the mariner 
the combined essentials so long looked for; I need only emunerate the 
following :— 

It is almost impossible to foul it. 

It bites quickly into the most stubborn ground. 

It holds on to the shortest stay-peak. 

It cannot well lodge on its stock end. 

It presents no upper fluke to injure the vessel herself, or others, in 
shoal water. 

It cannot injure vessels bows when hanging a cock-bill, as merchant 
vessels find a convenient practice. 

It is not so likely to break off an arm, or part in the shank as anchors 
with fixed flukes do, because the construction of these arms ‘can be of 
continuous rod-iron, and the leverage is so much nearer the ring, owing 
to the pea of the upper fluke resting upon the shank. 

It is a most convenient anchor for stowing on-board on a voyage, as 
the flukes can be easily separated, and passed into the hold, it can as 
easily be transported by two boats, when one would be distressed with 
the whole weight. 
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It produces the desired effect of ground tackle at one-twentieth less 
weight. 
Wishing it general adoption, I remain yours truly, 

H. M. Denuam, Com. R.N., F.R.S.” 


To the Patentee of Porter's Improved Anchor, 
119, Cheapside, London. 


EASTERN HYDROGRAPHY. 
( From the Bombay Government Gazette. } 


DirEcTIONS FOR ENTERING THE HARBOUR OF KURACHEE.—Steer for 
the Islands to the Eastward of Kurachee Harbour, bearing about N. 
20° E. and keepthe Pyramid a little open of South Island, till the 
Buoy placed on the verge of the spit in 12 feet low water (a red nun 
Buoy) is seen, when you may haul up for it, and bring the Black Bea- 
con situated N.W. by W. quarter of a mile from the Round Tower, in 
one with it, (the Round Tower,) which is the leading mark for the 
fair Channel up the Harbour. 

The black or nun Buoy is placed on the Northern sand, in 12 feet 
at low water. 

A Cask Buoy is placed ona line from the red Buoy to Pyramid 
Island, which shows the width of the Channel. 

Flood tide at the outer Buoy sets across the Channel, or to the N.E. 
but beyond the black Buoy it sets fairly up the harbour. 

Ebb tide takes the direction of the Channel. 

C. Suarp, Lieut. Commander. 


H.C.B. War Euphrates, Kurachee Harbour, March 12th 1839. 


Bomsay Froatine Licut.—Not long since the Chamber of Com- 
merce presented an address to the Bombay Government, praying that 
the Floating Light maintained at the entrance of the harbour during 
the monsoon, might be continued throughout the year. The application 
was grounded upon the opinion of many persons experienced in nautical 
affairs, that the floating light would, at all seasons, very much enhance 
the value of the Colabah Light-house to those making the Bombay har- 
bour ; and also upon the belief, very generally entertained by the public, 
that many of the accidents and losses which have occurred to Govern- 
ment vessels as well as to Merchantmen, were owing to the absence of 
some such beacon. We are happy to perceive by the last Gazette that 
Government have promptly and fully acceded to the wishes of the 
public as conveyed by the Chambers of Commerce. The following is 
the official notification. 

NOTICE. 

«The Honorable the Governor in Council having been pleased to 
- sanction the Floating Light being stationed at the rock, throughout the 
year, hitherto kept there during the Monsoon only; 

‘It is notified for general information, that the Light Vessel will 
take up that station from the 15th instant.” 

By order of the Supt. I. N. 
ats A. H. Nott, 
Bombay, 8th Jan. 1839. Assist. Supt. I. N. 
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Tug Pamaas Passace.—The Pambam Passage has now become quite 
a channel of frequent resort for coasting craft; and the Madras papers 
have continual notices of the vessels which have passed during the pre- 
ceding few days—their tonnage, as stated before by us, ranged from 
forty to seventy tons, but by the last Madras official Gazette, we ob- 
serve that a vessel of no less than one hundred and seventy-three tons 
passed through the channel with safety on the 27th ultimo—the use- 
fulness of this passage to vessels trading along the coast, we are happy 
to see, is beginning to be known, and that vessels of greater burthen 
are endeavouring to pass by it in preference to the circuitous passage 
round Ceylon.— Courier, June 24th 1839, 


Reer in THE Cutna Sga.—On her way down, on the 7th inst. the 
Rob Roy grounded 0:1 a reef in the China Sea. We had not an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the particulars from Captain Mackinnon himself; 
but we are informed that he considers it to be the reef described in the 
following communication of Captain Freeman of the barque Wellesley 
to the Singapore Chronicle under date 8th October, 1835, of which it 
is said there are no traces in any chart :— 

‘The following day, p.m. while standing to the southward saw a 
detached reef right a head running east and west about 2 miles; its 
latitude by observation 5° 44’ N. and longitude 111° 34' KE. being 29 
miles to the south westward of West London Reef; it has a sand 
bank at each end, and a small black rock in the centre, and is not laid 
down in any of the charts of the China Sea, and consequently very 
dangerous to ships navigating that sea. The latitude may be depended 
on within a mile or two, it being from .a meridian altitude taken 
by two sextants, and the longitude by chronometers measured from 
the Grand Ladrone.” 

The Rob Roy sustained little or no damage, and after survey held, pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to Calcutta on the 23rd inst—Canton Press, 4ug.11. 


Ascension. Shoal.—The following extract of a letter from Rear- 
Admiral Elliott dated at port Melville, 11, February 1840, at Cape 
Coast Castle, gives directions for avoiding the Shoal lying in the way 
of vessels proceeding to the anchorage, and on which the Dutch ship 
Scheldt was lost in November last. ‘The most simple directions 
for anchoring at Ascension seem to be, to round the north side keeping 
at not less than three quarters of mile from the land, till the Fort is 
nearly open, then haul close along shore which is quite steep to, and 
may be approached to a cable's length. In this way a ship will 
always fetch a good anchorage, without a tack, and it is not advisable 
to stand over near the western rocky bank in the variable winds under 
the land, with a view of tacking into the anchorage. Water can now 
be had always at Ascension. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN'S DUES. 


Sir,—A Committee of the House of Commons having been appointed at 
your suggestion, to enquire into the above subject, I take the liberty of 
offering a few remarks thereon, for your consideration. 
First. I would observe, that it is to be hoped, in whatever way thes 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 5.—VOL. FoR 1840. 3c 
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funds are to be applied in future, that the whole amount thereof will be 
appropriated to the relief of seamen. It does appear most unaccount- 
able, that there should be such an apparent disinclination to apply to 
their legitimate ends, the ample sums that are yearly taken from us: 
for example, in the account for Cork for the year 1839, there appears 
to have been a balance in hand at the commencement of that year of 
nearly 1,000/., for which 3 per cent. was received from the Saving’s 
Bank, and 548]. 9s. 1ld. more was collected. Inthe same year was 
doled out, the liberal amount of 384/. 11s., at an expense for manage- 
ment of 1017. 7s.!! But observe how this sum was appropriated—say, 
to fifteen masters, two masters’ widows, and nine children, 124]. 13s. 6d. 
or not quite 4/. 16s. each! To 106 seamen, widows, and children, 
237]. 10s. 6d., or about 2/. 5s. each; the balance of the funds in hand 
at the end of the year being increased about 100/.! Now, if these poor 
old masters, seamen, widows and children, were so distressed as to receive 
such pittances as these, surely there can be no reason why the whole 
amount collected, and the interest upon the balance in hand—to say 
nothing of the balance itself—should not have been given to them also. 

There has evidently been gross mismanagement—what has become of . 
the money collected from us? which in despite of all mismanagement 
has now accumulated to an enormous sum. This will be answered, I 
suppose, by reference to the yearly accounts, the one for instance just 
alluded to, where we see 1011. 7s., charged for affording relief to the 
amount of 384]. 1ls.! There was amongst others one published lately 
for Ramsgate, I think, and wherein if my memory does not fail me, 141. 
was charged for management, and 17/. disbursed in relief! These dues 
are obliged to be paid at the Custom House, and there should not be 
any charge whatever for collection, or management. The correspondent 
in the Jast number of the Nautical,— A Master of a British Merchant 
Ship,” supposes the yearly amount of this fund to be 100,000/. Pub- 
lic returns state, that the seamen of this country in the Merchant 
Service, amount to above 200,000, independent of apprentices: out 
of this number there are probably 24,000 masters, paying 2s. per month, 
the rest paying ls. Now this would produce 134,400/. if the whole 
were employed the year round; therefore, it is clear that the fund 
ghould amount to the above supposed sum: if the committee does not 
find some means of affording relief with such a fund at command, it 
will surely be their own fault and there is a very large sum in 
hand also, as stated by the correspondent referred to, probably amount- 
ing toa year’s receipts, or much more. 

I cannot but think that the suggestion is a good one, to erect and 
endow, a magnificent establishment on the bank of the Thames, that 
would be an ornament and credit to the country, as a retreat for the old 
and disabled merchant seamen with their families. I am sure that the 
shipping interest would come forward most readily to aid such an un- 
dertaking, as well as the Trinity House, and other public bodies ; first, 
in subscribing towards the building; and, secondly, in cheerfully sub- 
mitting to a small tax, for adding to the yearly income, which, if only 
4d. per ton upon every ship clearing at the Custom House, would pro- 
duce 3,000]. per annum. 

Let us see what might be done with such means! Supposing that 
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on the banks of the Thames was chosen, a spot containing room for 
buildings, a park, or grounds attached, sufficient to afford accommoda- 
tion to 200 masters,* and 1,500 seamen, with the families of such as 
have any; and apartments for a governor and three or four commis- 
sioners, chaplain, doctor, &c., all moderately furnished. Supposing 
that this cost 150,000/. Let every person about the establishment be 
merchant seamen, (doctor and chaplain of course excepted,) from the 
governor to the porter at the gate, there would probably be 250 to 300 
female servants; these should be daughters or wives of seamen. Here 
we have 2,000 people provided for at once. Allow the masters 10/. per 
month, which will amount yearly to . : . £24,000 
Allow the seamen 2/. per month, : : ; 36,000 
Suppose that the expenses of the establishment; say, salary to 
the governor, other officers and servants, clerks, housekeepers, 
&c.; the keeping the building in repair, keeping up furniture, 
providing coals and candles for the whole establishment, &c., 10,000 
Suppose 2,000 seamen, and the families of those dead and in 

distress, as out-pensioners at 10/. per annum, ‘ . 20,000 


£90,000 








Now, whatever is the amount of the fund received under the name of 
“« Merchant Seamen’s Dues,” it should be paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land, from each Custom House, free from any deduction whatever; it 
being also received at the Custom Houses free of expense, indeed I 
cannot conceive what is meant by “ Charges of Management” that this 
this sum should amount to 100,000). yearly, I think there is no doubt 
whatever; and, that such a small tax as alluded toshould be laid upon 
shipping, for aid in support of the aged seaman, is not only reasonable, 
but what I really believe the owners themselves would propose, could 
they see the proceeds so creditably applied; and suppose this to produce 
30,000/. per annum. Here we have a surplus of 40,000/. above the 
estimate, from which, if necessary, take a yearly sum to repay a loan 
for any excess of the cost of the building should the same have been 
required; lay by a small sum, yearly, to extinguish the necessity of tax 
upon shipping, as I would have the whole supported ultimately by the 
merchant seamen of England—by themselves alone, and then there 
would remain a sum sufficient to increase very materially the means of 
the great National Establishment I propose—an establishment that would 
be worthy of this country, and do its commercial marine not only credit, 
but it would be the means of keeping the seamen of great Britain in its 
service, as no one that had ever been known to have sailed under a 
foreign flag should be admitted into it, though eligible as out-pen- 
sioners. Here would be something for the sea-faring men to look up to. 
I have said that the whole establishment should be selected from the 
merchant service; the whole management should be in the goverver 
and commissioners, and secretary, who would have good apartments 
provided, and handsome salaries. Thus, with the probable excess of 
income over the estimated expenses, we should probably have 5,000 
people provided for, and perhaps half as many children. In this estab- 
lishment would be officers, for the most respectable of the merchant set- 
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vice to look up to; but, excepting in the officers required for its 
management, the whole of the inmates, both masters and seamen, are 
supposed to be selected from the class of those most in want of relief. 

It will, I know, be objected to such plan, that it is taking away the 
old seaman from his home, (only a few have any home, or predilection 
for any particular locality,) and that the Liverpool and Shields’ man 
would like to end his days where he was born and broughtup: let the 
out-pension be applied to this class, which would probably amount to 
double what it is proposed to provide for in the establishment itself, but 
let the rendezvous be on the Banks of the Thames, and all the business 
of this enormous fund there managed by the merchant seamen them- 
selves, they would have something to look at; something then would 
appear tangible to them ; “instead of as at present, they do not know 
what becomes of their money we do deduct from them; (I have often 
been asked the question, which I could not answer,) ; and when in want 
they dont know where to apply for succour! I really believe, that the 
funds so applied, would go far to relieve all the real calls that could be 
made; the fact is, that there are not any great proportion of sea-faring 
men, who are old and worn out. How many men following the sea 
live to above 60! and_ how large a proportion of these few even then 
give in—no, the very life of a sailor induces such a love of freedom, 
such a taste for a roving life, that as long as he can but do his duty at 
all, he will not give in. I will indeed venture to say, that out of 
200,000 supposed to constitute the mercantile seamen of this country, 
that there is a smaller proportion come to want in old age than in any 
other class of life whatever: they have families, however, and it must 
be admitted, are too apt to leave them in distress; provide for them by 
all means. The masters, however, wear out quicker than the men; 
but there are few in proportion even of this class that require support; 
but where they do, they should be provided with a retreat, always let 
it be kept in view, of ¢heir own making, they have subscribed to it, and 
the death of their brother sailors has given them the right of provision 
by benefits of survivorship. 

I trust, sir, that you will act promptly and with decision in this 
aftair ; and if you think well of the plan I suggest, let the present 
generation have to couple your name with a second “ Greenwich” for 
the merchant seaman. 

J am, sir, your humble servant, 
‘(A SKIPPER.” 
To R. Ingram, Esq., M.P. London, April, 1840. 


THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 


The announcement in our last of the contemplated expedition up the 
Niger, will have put our readers in posession of some of the particulars 
relative to the intended proce dings; but as many will feel a lively ine 
terest in every effort made to suppress the Slave meee a few further 
observations may not |e out of place. 

It cannot fail to be highly gratifying to the friends of Africa to learn 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Government, and to know, that the 
principal object of the expedition is to put an end to the Slave Trade, 
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by entering into treaties with the Native Chiefs, ‘within whose 
dominions the internal Slave Trade is carried on, and the external 
trade supplied with its victims.” 

The expedition will embrace other important objects, though its 
leading feature will bean endeavour to suppress the inhuman traffic 
now carried on by those whose trne interest it is to retain their subjects 
at home, and cultivate their native soil, so fruitful in natural produc- 
tions, and so capable of being made the source of a legitimate and 
profitable commerce. 7 

To convince the Native Chiefs, that to themselves especially, the 
Slave Trade is a losing concern is most desirable, and may be confi- 
dently anticipated now, that Her Majesty’s Government is alive to 
the fact, that no system of blockade or prevention will ever remedy the 
evil, and that it is to the introduction of religion and civilization alone 
that we must look for the cure of a disease, which has been so lasting 
in its operations, and so fatal in its consequences. 

It appears that the Government will sanction the establishment of 
Inland Factories, with a view of affording the native population the 
means of acquiring an extended knowledge of the benefit of a lawful 
trade, and of improving their temporal condition by habits of industry, 
the natural fruit of progressive morality and civilization. 

The devoted men, whose lives have fallen a sacrifice to African 
discovery, have paved the way for such an undertaking, as is now to 
he entered upon, and without losing sight of the difficulties from climate 
.and other causes; it may ke fairly assumed, that the knowledge we 
now possess, and the means of reaching the very heart of Africa, by 
steam navigation, place us on the vantage ground of starting from points 
which former travellers only reached, by long and hazardous land 
journies. 

Should it be stated, that the voyage of Laird and Oldfield held out 
as fair a prospect of success as the intended expedition, it may be an- 
swered that it was a private trading speculation, and can be no fair cri- 
terion of what may be effected by the energies of Government, directed 
as they will be by men of high professional character, ardent enterprise, 
and a zeal worthy of the cause they are about to embark in. 

By proceeding up the Niger a large portion of the Native Chiefs 
engaged in the Slave Trade, may easily be communicated with; and 
should the rapids or other obstructions about Boussa not be found 
impassable, a reasonable hope may he entertained of reaching the 
immediate vicinity of Timbuctoo, and navigating to Sansanding, from 
whence Park commenced his downward voyage, which terminated so 
fatally. 

The prospect also, of reaching Lake Tschad can hardly be called a 
matter of speculation :—Lairds’ voyage, and the information derived 
from native authority lead to the conclusion, that the British Flag may 
soon be displayed in the waters of this Inland Sea, and the populous 
countries and its neighbourhood opened to mercantile enterprise. 

Our object however, in the preceding remarks is not merely to point 
out what may be looked for, from trade and civilization, when the 
Negro race shall have a fair field given them, for emerging from the 
debasing effects of their cruel and superstitions customs, and the deso- 
Jating curse of Slavery. Religion must go hand in hand, or rather 
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precede the Merchant, or no permanent good can be expected, nor can 
we look for a blessing upon the disinterested exertions of our country. 

The stations for Factories, before alluded to, will afford a residence 
for Missionaries and Schoolmasters, from whence they may go forth in 
perfect security ; and thus, the friends of Africa, who have so long and 
Bo zealously laboured for her good, may yet be permitted to see a sure 
foundation laid, for the introduction of Christianity, with all its 
attendant temporal blessings. 

Since the above remarks were committed to paper, we hear the 
“Remedy,” of Mr. Buxton, has appeared, which when fairly and fully 
carried out will give satisfactory evidence, that it is fully equal in its 
healing properties to the cure of the malady so faithfully delineated 
in Mr. Buxton’s former work, “The African Slave Trade.” 

That such may be the happy result of the present awakening in 
favor of Africa, is the sincere desire of those who cannot but see in the 
high privileges graciously bestowed on our country, a corresponding 
duty involved of using them rightly, for the glory of Him, who has 
said, “ For unto whomsvever much is given, of him shall much be 
required.’ 


Vanouarp.—Those who are detractors of the British Navy would 
have very considerably altered their opinion of its non-efficiency, could 
they have visited and narrowly looked into the state and completeness 
of the Vanguard, on her arrival from the Mediterranean. The style 
of management, discipline of the crew, and appearance of the ship, is 
beyond all praise; and her gunnery practice, as evinced before Admi- 
rals Sir Edward Codrington, the Hon. D. P. Bouverie, and Captain 
Sir Thomas Hastings, was most perfect. The first target was speedily 
demolished, and though some difficulty was experienced from the strength 
of the wind and tide, placing a second, yet a small boat was anchored 
at eight hundred yards distance, and in a short period was shivered to 
fragments; in fact not a shot was fired that would not have struck a 
jolly boat under sail. She had a stiff breeze to bring her into harbour, 
and certainly me have never seen a vessel look better under sail, or 
courses handed in quicker time ; and all the sails, as fast as the halyards 
were let go, were rolled up in a twinkling. She is altogether the most 
perfect specimen of a man-of-war we have ever witnessed.— Hants. Tel. 


BASS STRAIT AND VAN DIEMEN LAND. 


Tue following letter from Captain C. R. Drinkwater Bethune, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Conway, upon the subject of a danger, which he has 
recently discovered in Bass Straits, and the doubtful position of the 
S.W. Cape of Van Dieman Land, as laid down in the Charts, is pub- 
lished for general information. 
His Excettency Rear-Apmirat Sir F. L. Maitranp, K.C.B., &c. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report to your Excellency, that passing 
between King Island and Reid Rocks in Bass Straits, I perceived 
a danger, the position of which is different from that described as Bell 
Rock in the Australian Directory, vol. 1, page 112. 

The following observations were made. 
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2ist April, 1838, wind strong from N.W. heavy swell, ran between 
King Island and Reid Rocks, steering S.W.b.S (S. 43° W.) passed 
the centre Rock at a distance of three or four miles, they appeared 
correctly placed with reference to King Island. 

Black Pyramid in one centre Rock (S. 30° E.) At 3h. 4m. centre 
Rock of Reid E.b.S. § S.. (S. 61° E.) four miles by estimation. 

Steered South (S. 9° W.) in five minutes perceived from the mast- 
head a heavy breaker, right ahead, estimated at six miles distance, 
hauled up S.W. (S. 54° W.) two miles then S.S.W. (S. 31° W.) and 
south (S. 9° W.) the distance on these two last courses not accurately 
noted—rate from seven to eight knots per hour. 

(1.) 4h. 27m. Breaker and Black Pyramid in one E. 10° S. 


(S. 71° E.) 
(2.) 4h. 43m. Pyramid E. 2° S. Breaker and Pyramid 
| . 79° E.) 36° 15' 
4h. 56m. - 82° E. 62 6 
(3) 57 85 63 22 
58 86 64 20 
4 57 N. 84 E. 63 15 
oF 87 E.) 
Course steered S.S.E. (S. 13° E.) for 10 minutes, Rate 8, 1 per hour. 
af South (S. 90° W.) for 20 minutes, « 


The bearings from 1. 2. 3. (see sketch*) give the relative positions of 
the Pyramid and Breaker P. and B. and the bearing of the Pyramid 
from Reid, the bearing and distance of Reid from the ship, and the 
bearing of Breaker from ship (right ahead) give the position of the ship 
and Reid S. and R. 

The result is 
From the Breaker,—Reid centre Rock bears (N. 328 E.) N.N.E. 10! 
> Pyramid............ »  (S. 73} E.) E 3S. 13! 

Now from (2) when anxious to get an angle to Reid Rock, it was 
just visible from a point 35 feet abave water, and on passing it we 
judged it from 20 to 30 feet high; therefore at (2) we were about, but 
less than 12 miles from Reid, the sketch gives 11. 8. 

_ Assuming Reid Rocks in 40° 15' 5" S. it places the Pyramid in 
40° 27' 8" nearly five miles north of its position on the chart, thus 
agreeing with a remark made by Captain King, who thought it pro- 
bable the Pyramid was placed too far South by four miles. 

The distance from S. to E. agrees with the run of about eight knats 
per hour, but cannot be reconciled with the estimated distance when 
first seen, of six miles, this however having been judged from the mast 
head, cannot be much relied on. 

The position of Bell Rock being four or five miles more to the 
eastward. I feel inclined to consider this a new danger; at any rate 
great caution is necessary in taking the passage betwixt Reid Rock 
and the Pyramid. 

The state of the weather precluded more accurate observations. I 
consider the probable limit of error in the position to be half a point in 
the bearings, and one mile in the distances. 

* In our next Number. 
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I have also found reason to doubt the position of the S. W. Cape of 
Van Diemen Land, as marked on the chart. My observations place 
it about six miles more to the northward, this nearly restores it to the 
original position assigned by Flinders. M. Cecille, commanding H.M. 
C.M. ship L’Heroine, informed me that he had found that the latitude 
43° 39' 4" was too far south by six or seven miles. 
- The 22nd April 1838—5 observations near noon, each reduced to 
noon by the run, gave the latitude 43° 15' 2" S.—At 2h. 12m. the 
S. W. Cape bore E. b. N. (N. 88° E.) 4 miles. 

Ran in intervals S. E.}S. (S. 31° E.) 16 
S. E.} E. (S. 42° E.) 4 

Resulting difference Latitude............. 17 
Latitude...43 15 





43 33 lat. of S. W. Cape. 





KANG: ois0s oisiewesu seeks 39 
COM WEY wiciiees sates saws 33 - 





I considered the latitude: at noon as good as can be obtained from 
Sea Horizon—the run may also be trusted as we were going 10 knots 
steadily. ‘The course may be subject to error, as there was a great 
swell, but this would not much affect the determination. | 

I wiil add, that having run between the Mewstone and Needles 
Rock, a course E. b. N.} N. brought the South Cape right ahead ,— 
this, though not accurately observed with a view to fixing any position 
tends to prove that the S. W. Cape and its neighbouring Islands are 
four or five miles too far south. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) C.R. Dainxwater Brrnvne. 

- Captain and Senior Officer, on the Coast of Australia. 
H. M. Ship Conway, Hobart Town, | 

Van Diemen Land, 20th Apri/, 1838. 





NEW BOOKES. 


Tue Siwereat Heavens and other Subjects connected with Astronomy, etc. By 
Thomas Dick, L.L.D. &c.—Ward, London. 


Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick, who with the research of the 
Astronomer, the enlarged views of the Philosopher, and the happy tact of placing 
the fruits of learning in their most attractive form, has compressed into 
about as many pages aehe occupied with “ Celestial Scenery’’® the most important 
and interesting f: cts concerning the “Sidereal Heavens’’ On so vast a subject 
we have not space to dwell; but, such asubject needed a master hand, and 
we can assure our readers that the work before us is well worthy of the same 
patronage which the former has received. Instruction of the most interesting 

ind, a lofty tone of reasoning on the subjects which it presents ; and a devout 
religious feeling at the grandcur of those subjects will be found in every page. 


Jounnat or Tourer Voyages atone THE Coast or Cun, in the years 1831-2-3, 
By Charles Gutslaff, 1840,—Ward, London. 


The title of this unpretending little volume is of itself an attractive one iu the 
* See Nautical Magazine, 1938, p. 283. 
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presentday. The voyages of Mr. Gutzlaff, who was led by a missionary spirit 
of no ordinary kind, extended along the whole coast of the Celestial Empire and 
its islands, as may be gathered from the map accompanying the work, which we 
have been enabled to transfer to our own es, to serve as a reference for our 
readers on the papers we shall hereafter lay before them. It is judiciously com- 
menced with an essay on the Policy and Religion of China, from the pen of the 
Rey. W. Ellis, author of ‘“‘ Polynesian Researches,” and forms a volume which 
those who are in search of information on_that important quarter of the globe 
should not fail to peruse. 


Saicina Direcrions, From Pornt Lyxas to Liverroont, &c. &c. By Com: 
mander H. Denham, R.N., F.2.S.—Bate, London. 


There is a mass of information in this book in the shape of Directions, Charts, 
Views, Sections, and Signals, which our Liverpool Masters had better louk to as 
soon as possible. We are glad to find in it also intelligence of the success’ 
hitherto of the light at the entrance of Wyre, at Fleetwood, on piles fitted with 
Mitchell’s Screw Mooring, which we have already noticed ina beast volume ; 
but we did not expect that the Wyre would have preceded the Thames,® in 
establishing this new feature in the construction of lighthouses. 


Tue Serreins.—A Nautical Romance. By Captain Chamier, 3 vols.—Colburn, 

London. 

The author of Ben Brace, Jack Adams, and the Life of a Sailor, has again 
stepped forth and supplied the novel-reading world with another series of the 
usual articles, viz.,— illegitimacy, a roving life furnishing adventure of all kinds, 
not ou oy piracy and its concomitants, plunder, rapine, murder, hairbreadth 
escapes, et id genus omne; all of which work well into a Nautical Romance! 
Chaptain Chamier has handled these materials in a masterly manner; and the 
‘‘ Spitfire” and her achievements will excite the interest of his readers. 


A new Derivation AND Etymoztoaican Dictionary, &c. By J. Rowbotham, 

F.R..AS.—Longman, London. 

A most useful little book, and one which cannot fail to be acceptable te 
those who have curiosity sufficient to look to the derivation of words 
which they use and hence learn their proper application. We are not certain 
whether the arrangement might not be improved, by not separating the Greek 
and Latin derivations; and, for our own part are so much wedded to the old 
dictionary arrangement, that we should like to see it here. Wecordially recom- 
mend it to our readers as a useful companion. 





SHAKINGS. 


Mareate.—A plan for the formation of a harbour at this place has 
been devised by Mr. Samuel Lloyd of the Marine Parade, which in the 
event of such works being projected there deserves attention. Mr. Lloyd 
proposes a pier extending along the Nayland rocks in a N.E direction 
meeting another from the side on which the present pier and lighthouse 
stands, and thus enclosing 118 acres at low water with 18 feet at the 
entrauce. There are besides arrangements for dry and wet docks, all 
of which would be well worthy of consideration in constructing a har- 
bour at Margate, and are very creditable to Mr. Lloyd, who appears 
to have employed considerable practical knowledge in his plan. 

Pacxets.—The Unicorn, the first of Mr. Cunard’s line of mail 
steamers is to sail from Liverpool for Halifax and Boston, on Saturday 
the 16th May. 


© See Nautical Magazine, 1839, p. 1/5. 
ENLARGED SERIKS.—NO 5. —VOL. FoR 1810. 3d 
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Launcn.—A steamer of 700 tons register burden, called the Peru, 
was launched on Saturday from a building-yard at Limehouse. This 
vessel belongs to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and along with 
three other steamers of the same class, is intended by that company to 
trade between Valparaiso and Panama. This company, we hear, have 
obtained patents from the various South American states along the 
coast, granting them the exclusive right of navigation in the Pacific 
for ten years, and if a railroad were formed across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama to Puerto Velo,-on the Atlantic side, the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company would extend their intercourse thence to China, should 
our commercial relations with that country be placed on a satisfactory 
basis 


Netson’s MonuMent.—The sub-committee consisting of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Lord Colborne, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir John 
Barrow, and Sir Peter Laurie, (Sir George Cockburn being in the 
chair,) met at the Royal Academy, and contracted with Messrs. Griss- 
sell & Peto for the erection of Nelson Pillar in Trafalgar-sqr. Their 
tender was the lowest. The erection is to be of granite, and is to be 
finished in two years. The committee have postponed deciding on the 
statue to be placed on the top of the pillar, for six weeks, expecting in 
the mean time a great addition to the funds, which is required to finish 
this deserved memorial to the most admired of our naval heroes. The 
pillar is to be fifty feet higher than the Duke of York's Column, and the 
figure of Nelson will be without a cloak. The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests intend to complete the square becoming the site of this 
sple ndid monument. 


Snip Canat for uniting the waters of the bay of Fundy with those 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.—At a meeting of persons interested in 
the projected undertaking, held at the Court-house, at Amherst, on 
Friday the 17th January, 1840, Joshua Chandler, Esq., High Sheriff 
of Cumberland, in the Chair, it was resolved—That share lists should 
be opened for subscription. That a general meeting should be held at 
this place on Saturday the 15th day of February next, at two o clock 
in the afternoon, at which all persons interested in the concern are 
requested to attend, to adopt measures for forming a company, pursuant 
to the act of the province of Nova Scotia for that purpose. That the 
Hon. J. S. Morse, R. B. Dickey, W. W. Bent, M. Gordon, and I. 
Woodman, Esqrs., be a committee for preparing a prospectus of the com- 
pany, to be submitted to the meeting. 


Soutnern Macnetic Exrepition.—Extract of a Letter from an 
Officer of H.M.S. Erebus, 7th February, 1840.—*On the 20th Novem- 
ber we left Porto: Praya, and December 2nd and 3rd examined and 
took observations on a cluster of rocks called St. Paul,—evidently the 
summit of a submarine peak. The sea would make a clear breach 
over them in blowing weather, consequently nothing vegetable is found. 
The geological specimens will prove interesting; their general char- 
acter platonic, with blue lava and conglomerate. Crabs and sea birds 
ie breeding, and the rocks are quite white with the dung of the 

(ter. 


“‘ December 17th we landed on Trinidad, to make magnetic obser- 
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vations, and December 24th we crossed the magnetic equator, in latitude 
14° 1'S, after which in the teeth of a S.E. trade we worked up to 
St. Helena, having completed a chain of dips from England to that 
place. 

‘‘ Perhaps the most interesting of our achievements will be the fact 
of our having gained bottom, at two thousand four hundred and twenty. 
six fathoms, in latitude 27° 24' S. longitude 17° 30' W. both ships 
being becalmed on the edge of the S.Ic. trade. A line of 3600 fath- 
oms of spun-yarn being prepared, a weight of 72lbs was attached to it, 
and two boats were lowered to buoy up the line. The first 100 fathoms 
took 35 seconds reeling off,—the last nearly 6 minutes; we lifted the 
lead more than once, but of course the spun-yarn broke in the attempt 
to haul it up.” 


Liautnine. Greenock —Her Majesty's Revenue Cruizer Chichester, 
Captain Stuart, arrived here on the 7th instant, from the west Coast 
of Ireland, having had her mast and part of the deck and bulwarks 
damaged by lightning, during a severe hurricane, on the 7th of last 
month on the-Coast of Galway. The escape of the vessel and of the 
officers and crew is truly miraculous. A ball of fire descended the 
mast and broke through the deck, Captain Stuart was sitting at dinner 
in his cabin, with his two daughters. The ball passed over the table, 
smashed the bulk head, and shivered the dishes and glasses in pieces, 
but without injuring any one. The skylight was thrown up, and the 
whole of the deck in the centre of the vessel raised off the beams; all 
the patent lights were thrown out. 

The electric fluid passed through the bottom by the copper bolts, and 
tore off the copper sheathing opposite to them under water. 

The magnetism of the compasses was discharged, and those who had 
watches found they had stopped. 

The vessel was filled with smoke. Captain Stuart by fishing the mast 
has been at last enabled to bring the cutter here for repair. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Licutenants,—R. L. Cox, W. P. Jamicson, C. R. Marcuard, M. Falcon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


JEtNa,—Second Master, J. F. Loney; ssistant-Surgeon, R. H. Cullen. 
Acteon, 26,—AMidshipman, Hon. F. Curzon. Anpromacue, 26,—Sec. Master, 
E. H. Rowe. Asta, Con. Ship,—Surgeon, J. W. Johnston, M.D. Britannia, 
120, —Asststant-Surgeons, J. ‘I. Moxey, O. T. Miller. Ceres,—Second Master, 
F. Fogden. Coastcuarv,—Commanders, R. Triscott, D. Pealt, Vice, J. M. 
Bate ; J. Pulling, Vice, R. Morgan; W. H. Jervis, Vice, C. Frederick ; S. Ram- 
say, Vice, T. R. Robinson. Lieutenants, W. Crispin; Vulcan, R. T; Edwain, 
Active, J. Ray, Eagle, R. Butcher, ‘Tartar. Excettent,—Lieutenant, G. G. 
Otway ; Mates, E. May, E. H. Blake. Greenwicn Hospitar,—Lieutenants, 
S. Bromley, (out-pension,) S. Mc Cormick. Magiciexne, 24,—Alidshipmen, 
C. Fellows, G. O.Willes. Niagara, 20,— Mate, F. W. Vansittart. Pieve, 36, 
—Mate. J. Morrison. Pearr, 20,—Aidshipmen, C. Fellowes, R. O. Sargeant. 
Presipent, 50,—Lieutenant, C. R. Marcuard. Prospero,—Lieutenant, E. J. 
Keane. Rover, 18,—Clerk, T. Shanks. Stac, 46,—Lientenant, H. L. Cox, 
Victox, 16,—.Mute, M. B. Dunn. Victory, 104,—dMJaster-Assistant, G. W. 
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Jackson. 


MOVEMENTS OF TIIE 


ROYAL NaVY. 


Vanouarp, 84,— Captain, Sir D. Dunn; Commander, F. Hutton ; 


Lieutenants, H. Lyster, J. Cannon, S. J. Brown, B. J. Paget, W. Wiseman ; 
Master, S. G. J. Northcotes; Purser, J. Mounsher ; Second Master, J. Tiddes; 
Surgeon, J. Wilson; Assistant-Surgeons, J.G. Rick, J. Buchanan; Chaplain, 
J. Richards; Mates, G. Y. Paterson, A. Gladstone; Afidshipman, A. Paget ; 


Clerks, J. M. Starke, W. H. Granville, 


F. G. Graves; Naval Instructor, R. 


Scott; Volunteers, F. S. Marryat, P. Chase. 


MoveMENTS OF THE Royat Navy 1n CoMMISSION 


AT HOME. 


ArricaNn, (st.v.,) Capt. F.W. Beechey, 
17th March at Donaghadee, sailed 1] 8th. 

ANDROMACHE, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, 
C.B., Jst April sailed for the Cape 

Camsripvce, 78, Capt. E. Barnard, 9th 
April left Sheerness for Portsmouth ; 15th 
arrived at Plymouth 

Cyc ops, (st. v.,) Capt. H. T. Austin, 
Yth April sailed for Lisbon and Mediter- 
ranean takes out as passengers to Malta, 
the family of the Hon. Capt. Berkely of 
the Thuncerer 

Dotrnin, 3, Lieut. E. Littlehales, 19th 
April left Sheerness for Plymouth 

Hermes, (st. v.,) Lieut.-Com. W. S. 
Blounf, 27th March arrived at Plymouth 
from fhe Mediterranean 

Jupirsr, (tran.) Mas-Com, R. Fulton, 
2d April arrived; paid off at Portsmouth, 
recoinmissioned next da 

Pgart, 18, Com. C. C. Frankland, 3d 
April arrived at Spithead 

Persian, 18, Com. W. H. Quin, 16th 
April moved from Hamoaze into the 
Sound 

Piqusg, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 16th April 
Jeft Plymouth for Portsmouth; 18th ar- 
rived, fitting for St. Petersburg 

VANGUARD, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, 
C.B., ist April paid off; 2nd recommis- 
sioned by Capt. Sir David Dunn. 

PortsmoutH—In harbour. —Britannia, 
Royal] Geoge Yacht, Victory, Excellent, 
Andromache, Magicienne, Victor, Jupiter, 
Messenger.—At Spithead— Pique, Pearl 

PiymoutH—Impregnable, San Josef, 
Thunderer, Inconstant, Persian, Nauti- 
lus, Sheldrake, Sylph, Carron.—IJn the 
Sound—Cambridge 


ABROAD. 


Acneron, (st. v.) Lieut-Com. A. Ken- 
nedy, 19th March arrived at Malta from 
Gibraltar 

Atuigator, 26, Capt. Sir J. G. Bre- 
mer, K.C.H. 27th Jan. arrived at Trinco- 
malee ; 7th Feb sailed for China ; 

Apotto, (tran. sh.) Mr. A. Karley 30th 
Jan. arrived at Port Royal with 82d reg. 
eommand of Col. Marshall 

ATHOLL, 28, (tran. sh.) Mas.-Com, C. 


P. Bellamy, 25th Feb. arrived at Trini- 
dad to convey troops to Quebec and Gib- 
raltar, and return home 

Bensow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 27th of 
March left Smyrna with flag of Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. Louis for Malta; 5th Ap. 
arrived the Admiral transferring his flag 
to the Ganges 

Brazer, 19th March arrived at Alex- 
andria from Malta 

Brisk, 3, Lieut. Com. A. Kellett, 28th 
January arrived at St. Helena, 24th sailed 
for Cape 

CaLiiope, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, 18th 
Dec. left Buenos Ayres, for Monte Video 

Carysrort, 26, Capt. H. B. Martin, 
26th March left Malta for England touch- 
ing at Algiers. 

Cuaryepis, 3, Lieut -Com. E. B. Tin- 
ling 19th January arrived Pt. Royal from 
Nassau, 25th Feb. sailed for Chagres. 

Cuitpers, 16, Com. E. P. Halsted 29th 
February at Bombay. 

Creopatra, 26, Capt. 8. Lushington, 
16th Feb. left Port Royal on a cruize 

Cotumara, (st. v.) Ist April left Lis- 
bon for West Indies 

Cotums1a, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 25th 
Jan.; 29th off Sierra Leone 

Conrrance, (st. v.) Lieut.-Com. E. 
Stopford, 31st March at Malta from Ionian 
Islands 

Conway, 26, Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, 
29th Jan. arrived at Calcutta from Am- 
herst; 12th Feb, at Madras 

Crocopitge, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 17th 
Feb. left Port Royal 

Curtew, 10, Lieut.-Com. G, Rose, 25th 
Jan. sailed from Simon Bay 

Deg, (st. v.) Com. J. Sherer, KH. 10th 
Jan. at Port Royal 

DoneaaL, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 13th 
April in the Tagus 

Eresvs, Capt. J. C. Ross, 11th Feb, 
St. Helena 

Esroir, 10, Lieut.-Com. J.T. Paulson, 
7th April arrived at Cadiz from Lisbon 

Farry, (sur. v.) Capt. W. Hewett, 9th 
April left Woolwich to resume her sur- 
veying operations in the North Sea 

Fawn, Lieut.-Com. J. Foote, 22d Jan. 
arrived at Rio Janeiro from Rio Grande 

Firercy, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. W. Win- 
niett, 4th Feb. at Barbados, 


MOVEMENTS OF 


Fry, 18, Com. G. G. Lock, J&th Jan. 
left Callao for England 

Gorgon, (st. v.) Capt. W. H. Hender- 
son, 26th Mar. left Constantinople for 
Alexandria 

Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, 18th 
December arrived at Buenos Ayres 

Gruirron, 3, Lt. Com. J. G. D’Urban, 
27th Jan. left Barbados on a cruise 

Hastinas, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, C.B. 
9th March left Symrna for Vourla 

Hecra, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. J. B. 
Cragg, Ist Feb. at Port Royal 

HERALD, 26, Capt. J. Nias, 24th Sept. 
left Singapore for Australia, 22d Nov. at 
Hobart ‘Town 

Hornet, 6, Lieut. Com. R. B. Miller, 
28th Feb. returned to Port Royal from 
Chagres 

Hyacintn, 11, Com. W. Warren, 28th 
Oct. left Macao roads, 6th Dec. proceeded 
to the Bogue with the Volage 

Hypra, (st. v.) Com. A. W. Milward, 
3d April arrived at Malta from Sicily 

JaszguR, 16. Com. F. M. Boultbee, 2d 
April arrived at Malta from Corfa 

Kitz, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. G. Snell, 
25th Jan. left Barbados for Demerara, 
2° th arrived 

Masetirr, (sur. v.) Master Com. G. 
Thomas, 11th April left Woolwich to 
complete her survey of the Orkneys 

Mecera, (et. v.) Lieut. Com. H. C. 
Goldsmith, 1st March arrived at Malta 
from Alexandria 

Metvitte, 72, Capt. Hon. R. J. Dun- 
das, 24th Jan. left St. Helena for Cape. 
The Dutch ship Scheldt going into Ascen- 
sion, went down with all sails set. The 
crew escaped, and a subscription for these 
Dutch sailors was made by the crew of the 
Melville, who had witnesscd their distress 
and every man landed at Simon Town in 
possession of £2. 

Puoenrx, (st. v.) 26th March arrived at 
Constantinople 

Picxze, 5, Lieut. Com. F. Holland, 11th 
Jan. left Havana for Jamaica 

Pitor, 16, Com. G. Ramsay. 4th Jan. 
at Port Royal, Sth sailed for Texas 

Pruto, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. J. Lunn, 
20th Jan. arrived at Demerara 

Princess Cuaacorre, 104, Captain A. 
Fanshawe, 28th March at Malta 

Prometueus, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. T. 
Spark, Ist April arrived at Marseilles 
from Malta, 10th returned 

Racer, 16, Com. G. Byng, 17th Mar., 
arrived at Havana from Jamaica 

RATTLESNAKE, (tran. sh.) Master Com. 
W. Brodie, 14th Jan. arrived at Cape with 
troops, 22d sailed for Ceylon 

Revenae, 76, Capt. Hon. W. Walde- 
grave 13th April in the Tagus 

Rinepove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
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7th Feb. arrived at Port Royal with a 
Slave prize 

Ropney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, C.B. 14th 
March left Leghorn for England, 7th Ap. 
at Gibraltar, ‘th sailed 

Rose, 16, Com. P. Christie, 4th Feb. 
arrived at Kio Janeiro from Tenerife 

Rover, 18, Com. T. W. C. Symonds, 
23d Jan. arrived at Jamaica, 12th March 
arrived at Havana, 13th sailed 

SaMARANG, 26, Capt. W. Broughton, 
25th Jan. San Blas, Capt. Scott exchanges 
into and brings her home 

SAPPHIRE, (tran. sh.) Comman. G. W. 
Nembhard, (act) dth Feb. at Barbados to 
convey troops to Quebec and Gibraltar, 
and return home 

Sappuo, 16, Com. T. Fraser, 16th Feb. 
left Tampico for Jamaica 

Sateiiite, 18, Com. J. Robb, 27th 
January arrived at Port Royal; 4th Feb. 
sailed for Santa Martha 

Serinaapatam, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 4th 
Feb. at Barbados 

Snaxg, 16, Com. J. B. P. Hay, 20th 
Feb. sailed from Port Royal 

SPARROWHAWK, ]6, Com. J. Sheppard, 
5th August on her way fromVa!paraiso to 
Pacific Islands ; to return in Feb 

TarTARuvs, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. G. W. 
Smith, 3d February left Jamaica for St. 
Thomas; 19th arrived at Havana 

Terror, Com. F. R. M. Crosier, 3] st 
January arrived at St. Helena; 11th Feb. 
remained 

TuunpeR, (s.v.) Com. E. Barnett, 23d 
Feb. at Port Royal; 28th left for Nassau 

TaincuLo, 16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 12th 
April arrived at Lisbon from Cadiz 

Vorace, 26, Capt. H. Smith, 20th 
Nov. at Toonkoo (Tigris); 6th December 
proceeded tothe Bogue with the Hyacinth 

WELLESLY, 72, 27th Jan. 
arrived at Trincomalee; 7th Feb. sailed 
for China 

WIncHester, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 25th 
Jan. at Barbados from Bermuda; 7th of 
Feb. at Jamaica with Admiral Sir T. 
Hervey ; 25th sailed for Bermuda 

Wizarp, 10, Lieut. Com. T. F. Brisk, 
9th left Rio on a cruize 
- Zepra, 16, Command. R. F. Stopford, 
reported on way to Corfu, lost some of 
her false keel on Cape Blanco 

At Matta 5th Ap.—Princess Charlotte 
104 (bearing the flag of Admiral the Hon. 
Sir R. Stopford, GCB. GCMG.)—Belle- 
rophon 80—Benbow 72—Jaseur 16—Bea- 
con 8&—Magpie 4—Ceylon 6—Steamers ; 
Hydra 4—Acheron, Blazer, Confiance, 
Phoenix, Alecto, and the French Steamers 
Sesostris and Leonidas. 
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Taste LVI. 


For reducing Prussian feet to English feet, and English feet 


to Prussian. 


Prussian or 


00: Stes ce gee | English feet. 





1 Neufchatel foot 
1 English foot 















cs 

English | Prussian | 
Feet and | Feet and re 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts || a be 
_ Ba bal 

0-984] 1:016 |, 40 
1°969 2°032 | 41 
2:°953 | 3:048 |i 42 
3-937 | 4-064 [3 
4°922 | 5:°079 |! 44 
5906 | 6:095 | 45 
6°890 | 7Lll |i 46 
7°875 8°127 | 47 
8859 | 9143 |; 48 
9-844 | 10°159 49 
10-828 | 11:175 |) 50 
11-812 | 12-191 | 51 
12:797 | 13-207 2 
13-781 | 14°223 || 53 
14:765 | 15°238 || 54 
15°750 | 16-254 |} 55 
16-734 | 17°270 |! 56 
17°718 | 18-286 || 57 
18-703 | 19°302 |) 58 
19-687 | 20°318 || 59 
20°671 | 21°334 || 60 
21°656 } 22°350 || 6] 
22-610 | 23°366 |i 62 
23-624 | 24°382 |! 63 

| 24-609 | 25°397 || 64 
25:593 | 26°413 | 65 
26°578 | 277429 |' 66 

| 27-562 | 28-445 || 67 
28-546 | 29-461 || 68 
29-531 | 30°477 || 69 
30-515 | 31°493 ji 70 
31:499 | 32°509 |} 71 
32-484 | 33°525 |) 72 

| 33-468 | 34°540 || 73 
34°452 | 35°556 |] 74 

| 35-437 | 36572 | 75 
36-421 | 37-588 |] 76 
37-405 | 38604 | 77 
38-390 | 39°620 || 78 





— 


a 

| English Prussian =| 
Feet and | Feet and | ‘¢.4 
Dec. parts..Dec. parts. | = & 
| Pa ia) | 

39:374 | 40°636 79| 
40°358 | 41°652 || 80 
41°343 | 42°668 8) 
42:°327 | 43°684 .] 82 
43°311 | 44°699 || 83 
44296 | 45°715 84 
45-250 | 46°731 || 85 
46265 | 47°747 B6 
47-249 | 48°763 87 
48-233 | 49°779 || 88 
49°218 | 50°795 |} 89 
50°202 | 51-atl | 90 
51-136 | 52°827 9] 
52171 | 53343 | 92 
53°155 | 54°858 93 
54°139 | 55874 || 94 
55°124 | 56890 | 95 
56°108 | 57°906 || 96 
57-092 | 58°22 | 97 
58-077 | 59-938 98 
59-061 | 60 954 99 
60045 | 61°970 | 100 
61-030 | 62°986 | 150, 
62-014 | 64-001 | 200 
62-999 | 65017 | 250) 
63-983 | 66°033 || 300 
64:967 | 67°049 | 350 
65:952 | 68°065 || 400 
66°936 | 69°081 || 450 
67°920 | 70:097 | 500 
68-905 | 71113 || 550 
69°889 | 72°129 | 600 
70 873 | 73°145 | 650 
71:858 | 74°160 | 700 
72°842 ° 75°176 ||] 750 
73°226 767192 | 800 
74°SU]} 9 77°208 | 850 
75°795 78224 | 900 
76°779 = 79°240 j}1000 











0:9813520225 English foot. 
1°0158967291 Neufchatel foot. 


English 


| feet and 
dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 


77°764 


78°748 
79°733 
80°717 
81°701 
&2°686 
83°670 
84°654 
85°639 
86°623 
87°607 
887592 
89°576 
90°560 
91°545 
92°529 
93°513 
94°498 
95°482 
96°466 
97°451 
98°435 
147°653 
196°870 
246°058 
295°306 
3.414°523 
393741 
412-958 
492-176 
541°394 
590°611 
639°829 
689-016 
738'264 
787°482 
836°699 
883'°917 
984-352 





Prussian 
Feet and 


80°256 


81°272 
82°288 
83°304 
84°319 
85°335 
86°351 
87°367 
88°383 
89°399 
90°415 
91°431 
92°447 
93°462 
94°478 
95°194 
96°510 
97° S26 
98°542 
99°558 
100°S74 
101°590 
152°384 
203°179 
293 °974 
304°7€9 
355°564 
406°359 
457°154 
507°948 
558'743 
609°538 
660°333 
713°128 
761°923 
812°717 
863°512 
914°307 
1015°897 





Girths, 

At Harwcih, March 21, the wife of Mr. 
Aylen, Master of H.M.S. Hastings, of a 
son. 

On the 6th inst. at Cottage Mona 
Lezayre, the Lady of Lieut. Richard J 
Marsh, R.N. of a son. 

At Douglas Is'e of Man, the Lady of 
Capt. Sir T. Pasley, R.N. of a son. 

At Gosport, the wife of Mr. Price R.N 
of a daughter. 


fAarriages 

At Colombo, Hew, son of the late Capt 
Hew Steuart, R.N. to Anne, daughter 
of Juseph Brindley, Esq. 

On the 9th April at St. Dunstan’s 
Stepney, Lieut. W.N. Jewell, R.N. to 
Miss Weavers. 

At Deptford, Lieutenant William F 
Triscott, R. N. to Harriet, daughter of 
John D. Rolt, Esq. 

On the 2nd April, at St. George's 
Church, Southwark, John William Med- 
ley, Esq. to Catherine Hannah, second 
daughter of Lady and the late Captain 
Sir George Mount Keith, Bart., R.N. 

At Colchester, R. Blight, Esq. Lea- 
mington, son of the late Admiral Bligh 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Boger Nunn, 
M. D. 

On the 18th April, at St. John’s 
Westminster, Roberc Marriott, Esq. to 
Eleanor youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. Daniel Ross, R.N. 


Weaths 


On the 9th April, Rear Admiral Henry 
Stuart, aged 72. 

At his seat, near Torquav, at an advan- 
ded age, Rear Admiral S. P. Forster. 

At Dieppe, on the 25th March, the 
Rev. J. Beavor, Chaplain of Nelson’s ship 
the Monarch, who fought his gun, like a 
man before the mast, at Copenhagen. 

On the 1!th April, in Wyndham street 
Bryanston square, in his 63rd year, Capt 
John Baldwin, R.N. 
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Qua the 28th March, at her residence, 
Fareham Hants, in her 88th year, Mrs 
Prescott, widow of the late Adm] Prescott 
and mother of Captain Prescott, C.B, 
Governor of Newfoundland. 

In Wilton crescent, Belgrave square, 
Anne, widow of Captain Halliday, R.N 

At Epsom, Commander J. Blandford, 
R.N. aged 70. 

On the 8th April, at Anglesey, Mr. 
George Billinghurst, youngest son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Billinghurst, Surgeon 
R.N. aged 31. 

At York. Mary, Relict of Captain G. 
Dawson, R.N. of Rufforth Yorkshire. 

On the 22nd March, Captain Joseph 
Andrews, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, aged 62. 

At Stonehouse, on the 22nd April, Mrs 
Sullivan, wife of Mr. Sullivan, Purser of 
H.MI1.S. Hastings. 

On the 2Ist March, atthe Ray, near 
Maidenhead, Captain Sir John Philimore 
Knt. a Captain of the Order of the Bath 
and a naval aid de camp to Her Majesty 

At Winchester school, on the 29th of 
March, Hugh R. F. Hoare, only son of 
Captain Richard Hoare, R.N. 

On the 21st ult. at Kirkcaldy, Mr James 
Mackie, collector harbour master at that 
port, in his 71st year. 

Lately, Commander Francis Beaumont 
(a) on the retired list. 

On 16th April, at Portsmouth Captain 
William Burnett, R.N. who recently 
commissioned and was in command of 
H.M.S. Magicienne, 

On the 10th inst at Croydon, Surrey 
Capt. Richard Griffith, in his 42nd year. 

At Brighton, Emma, daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir A. Bertie, Bart. 

On the 15th inst. at her house in Harley 
street, aged 81, Ann, Dowager Lady 
Rodney widow of the late and mother of 
the present Lord Rodney. 





Travers In THE West.—By D. Turnbull Esq. M.A.—Longman. & Co. 


Cuba is the theme of Mr. Turnbull in this volume, on which he gives a great mass of informa- 
tion, historical, statistical and geographical ; and as it will fall into the hands, of the readers of 
the Nautical in Its first edition, we shal] do him the service to annex the following supplementary 


note, which haa been placed in our hands 


‘‘T learn with regret that I have been led into error in the last paragraph of the lst chapter of 
this volume, pp. 22 and 23., respecting the events at Santiago. 
**T have ascertained from undoubted authority that General Lorenzo was received on board the 


British cruiser alluded to under a convention to which he was himself a party, the terms of 
which were faithfully fulfilled in every particular, as is farther proved by General Lorenzo’s own 
subsequent admission, published at Cadiz in 1837; and that the published statements which I 
found at the Havana of the destruction of 500 persons, intended doubtless to damage General 
Tacon, were wholly unw2irranted by fact; as it now appears there was no loss of life whatever 
consequent on the events tn question. It affords me aatisfaction, also, that I am able to remove 
the mistatements thus unintentionally made affecting the character of the British navy.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th of April, 1840. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 



























































































a| 2. W IND. 
Fl Gg | Baromerer Faur. THsr. 9 |—————————--|  WeartHenr. 
€ “4 In the Shade. Quarter. (Stren. 
Ss} 2 == ee caren 
=| 3 Am/ipml A.M. 
In Dec.jin.Dec 
S. | 30°36 | 30-40 N | N /51]7 qbe qbe 
Su.} 30°28 | 30:22 W INW}2 13 bem ogmd4) 
- | 30°00] 30°02 N | N [6 {7 | gors (2) | ebeps(3 
-} 30°12 | 30°12 N | N {7 |8 {qbeps (2)| ybeps(34) 
30°27 | 30°27 NE} NE}6 |7 qbe qbeps(3) 
30°28 | 30°22 N | N {5 /6 |qops (2) jqops(3)(4 
30°10 | 30-08 N | NE/4 |4 | ops (2) | oprs(3) 
» | 30°09] 29°99 N |INW1]3 /2 fe) 
-| 29°80] 29°76 SW iswi) fl bem 
29°87 | 29°89 SW |SW1]3 | 3 oO 
29-82 | 29-80 SW |SW1/4 [5 od 3) 
29°66 | 29°62 SW; S [3/4 o 
29°70 | 29°76 E | E [2/3 bem 
30:00 | 29:98 NE| NE} 4 | 3 be 
29°92 | 29°92 NE} NE} 3 | 4 be 
30°02 | 30°02 NWINWI]2 /3 bem 
29°80 | 29-69 SW/;| W]4]4 bep(3) 
29°55 | 29°60 NE] N /5|6 beph(3) 
29°97 | 30°00 N | N ]7/8 beph(3 
30°26 | 30°28 N|N {515 be 
30°39 | 30°38 N {E [2/2 be 
30°26} 30°18 S |SW/2 /|2 bm 
30°07 | 30°01 SWISW1]1 |2 be 
29°90 | 29°88 E E }1 [2 b 
29°80 | 29°80 NE} SE] 2 /2 bem 
29°94 | 29°96 E |SWT]1 {2 be 
30°10] 30-08 NWI N ]1 [3 bep 3) 
30°16 | 30°12 NE| NE[3 | 4 b 
. | 30°01 | 29°96 NE| NE}3 |3 b 
| 29°92 | 29-88 4/4 be 
29°90 | 29°88 212 bem 





Marcu—mean height of the barometer 30°219 inches : mean tempera- 
ture__38'02 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen 0°33 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The space occupied by that important document the Report of the Naval and 
Military Commission, even as far as it concerns the Navy and Marines, is so consi- 
derable as to have induced us to extend our present number to one half more than 
its usual size; which has obliged us also to increase its price in, proportion. 


We are obliged to Mr. M‘Kennie, for his plan of Madras. 
A LIeuTENANT R. N. must see that we cannot possibly interfere with official forms 
and ceremonies. 


Tne Bermuna Papers, have reached us safely, for which we are thankful, they 
shall appear as soon as opportunity will allow; also a LANpsman’s Cape adventure. 

Back AND White, will have an opportunity of choosing his colour shortly, his 
hint is taken as intended. 


Hunt, Printer, 32, Lower street-Islington. 
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Discoveries of Mess ™* Dease & Simpson in 1839. 
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From coronation Gulf to Boat River. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Junge 1840. 


GALVESTON HARBOUR.—Gutr or Mexico. 


G ALVEsTON appears to bea place little known at present, but is gradually 
rising into. importance as-the principal seaport of the rich and fertile 
province of Texas. A neat little plan, the work of H. B. M. Consul, 
from Mr. Crawford’s survey of the place, was published by the Admiralty 
a short time ago, which, with the following directions from the chief 
pilot, should be in the possession of masters of vessels bound there. 

“It may be approached with less danger than any port in the United 
States, as the whole line of coast west of the Sabine, in five fathoms of 
water, is the best of holding ground, and a vessel may ride with per- 
fect safety, throughout the year; so that masters of vessels bound to | 
Galveston, having good ground tackling, need not be apprehensive of 
2 lee shore—that seeming to be their principal object of alarm. | 

‘“‘ As both the latitude and longitude of the east end of Galveston 
‘Island, laid down in charts and books of direction, are incorrect; and 
in consequeuce, many vessels have run to the westward of the port, by 
the error in longitude, and the pervailing westerly current—the fol- 
lowing is the correct latitude—29° 16’ 37” North, 94° 49’ 41” West 
longitude. 

“‘ My statement of the latitude and longitude is gathered from the 
best of sources, as I am indebted to many officers of well known reputa- 
tion in the Navy, as well as commanders of trading vessels, for 
their kind assistance, both by observations and chronometers. Masters 
of vessels may, therefore, lay aside all doubts and fears. 

‘* Galveston has, heretofore, on account of its being low land, been 
found difficult to make; but now that we have upwards of 3000 houses, 
many of them are so lofty, that, from the mast-head of a vessel, they 
may be distinctly seen at a distance of 20 miles, it is easily made. 
Vessels, however, of heavy draught, should not approach the bar nearer 
than six fathoms ; and then, by making a signal for a pilot, they will 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th of April, 1840. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory, 










































The space occupied by that important document the Report of the Naval and 
Military Commission, even as far as it concerns the Navy and Marines, is so consi- 
derable as to have induced us to extend our present number to one half more than 
its usual size; which has obliged us also to increase its price in, proportion. 


We are obliged to Mr. M‘Kennie, for his plan of Madras. 


A Ligurenant R. N. must see that we cannot possibly interfere with official forms 
and ceremonies. 


Tre Bermupa Papers, have reached us safely, for which we are thankful, they 
shall appear as soon as opportunity will allow; also a LANDsMAN’s Cape adventure. 


Brack AND Wui7e, will have an opportunity of choosing his colour shortly, his 
hint is taken as intended. 


Hunt, Printer, 82, Lower street-Islington. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Junge 1840. 


GALVESTON HARBOUR.—Gutr or Mexico. 


GaALveEsTon appears to be a place little known at present, but is gradually 
rising into. importance as-the principal seaport of the rich and fertile 
province of Texas. A neat little plan, the work of H. B. M. Consul, 
from Mr. Crawford’s survey of the place, was published by the Admiralty 
a short time ago, which, with the following directions from the chief 
pilot, should be in the possession of masters of vessels bound there. 

‘Jt may be approached with less danger than any port in the United 
States, as the whole line of coast west of the Sabine, in five fathoms of 
water, is the best of holding ground, and a vessel may ride with per- 
fect safety, throughout the year; so that masters of vessels bound to | 
Galveston, having good ground tackling, need not be apprehensive of 
a lee shore—that seeming to be their principal object of alarm. . 

“ As both the latitude and longitude of the east end of Galveston 
‘Island, laid down in charts and books of direction, are incorrect; and 
in consequeuce, many vessels have run to the westward of the port, by 
the error in longitude, and the pervailing westerly current—the fol- 
lowing is the correct latitude—29° 16’ 37” North, 94° 49’ 41” West 
longitude. 

‘‘ My statement of the latitude and longitude is gathered from the 
hest of sources, as I am indebted to many officers of well known reputa- 
tion in the Navy, as well as commanders of trading vessels, for 
their kind assistance, both by observations and chronometers. Masters 
of vessels may, therefore, lay aside all doubts and fears. 

‘Galveston has, heretofore, on account of its being low land, been 
found difficult to make; but now that we have upwards of 3000 houses, 
many of them are so lofty, that, from the mast-head of a vessel, they 
may be distinctly seen at a distance of 20 miles, it is easily made. 
Vessels, however, of heavy draught, should not approach the bar nearer 
than six fathoms ; and then, by making a signal for a pilot, they will 
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be promptly attended to. Vessels making this port at night, would do 
well to come to an anchor till daylight. For the convenience of ob- 
taining a pilot, vessels drawing eight feet or less, may approach as near 
as four fathoms of water. 

‘‘T do not hesitate to say, that a vessel once anchored in Galveston 
harbour, is as safe as in any harbour in the United States. 

‘‘ Masters of vessels are particularly requested on sighting the city, 
if to the eastward, and it bearing a little to the southward of W.S.W. 
immediately to haul off to six fathoms, the town bearing S.W.b.W., 
they will then be in a fair way for the bar. If to the westward, run 
to the eastward until the town bears as above. 

‘‘In conclusion, let me remark, that we have now a first rate pilot 
boat constantly on the look-out for vessels nearing land.” 


Georce Simpson, 
Pilot of the Port of Galveston. 


BAHAMA BANK.—Passage across the South-East end. 


Lieutenant W. P. Croke, lately commanding H.M.P. Express, to whom 
our readers are indebted for the foregoing notice of Galveston, has 
drawn up the following remarks, on crossing the tail of the Great 
Bahama Bank, at the entrance of the Old Bahama Channel. They 
may be serviceable to the vessels for which he intends them. 

“ There are two very good passages across the bank, the knowledge 
of which would be a great benefit to vessels which use the dangerous 
Old Bahama Channel, on their route to Havana, or the Gulf of 
Mexico. The first passage is that by Cayo Sal, called in the Admi- 
ralty Charts Ragged Island; it is to the northward of Cayo Verde. 
Cayo Sal is easy to make, it is larger than Cayo Verde. The channel 
to enter on the Bank is to the northward of the Cay, and is good for 
vessels of 14 or 15 feet draught. Should night be coming on, there is 
good anchorage in all winds, near the S.W. part of the Cay, off some 
salt collectors’ Ranchos. After entering by the Cay, there are some 
reefs to pass through, which always break. The passage then across 
the bank is quite clear in from 6 to 7 fathoms water, with anchorage 
any where. : 

“ There are two long sand bars laid down in our charts, and on the 
western edge of the bank marked “dry at low water ;” these do not 
according to my informant exist, he having passed over the spot by 
observations of sun, and moon, and chronometers, An obelisk on Cayo 
Sal would much facilitate the making the island, and prevent mistakes. 
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The Passage to the southward of Cayo Sal is the widest, but there 
is a rock with 5 feet only on it in the centre. After leaving the western 
edge of the beach, Anguila should be sighted in both instances. 

‘‘The second passage for vessels of 18 feet, or I have no doubt, (if it 
were surveyed,) for a greater draft, is by Cayo Verde. Pass to the north- 
ward of the Cay, enter on the bank, (Cayo Verde bank) which has 
5 or 6 fathoms water and clear, pass to the north of Cayo Santo Do- 
mingo,shape a course for the Placer, of Magallanes, which by its name 
Placer, (is clear,) having 6 or 7 fathoms on it, thence to the edge of the 
great bank, where there is a clear space of some miles to the eastward 
of the Mucaras, passing over the spot where there is said to be no 
soundings; and to the western edge to the northward of the Cayos 
Lobos and Guincho. Great care must be taken in dealing with the 
Mucaras, the name of which indicates them dangerous rocks, covered 
with weeds of the same color as the water. 

“Ginger or Guincho Cay isin latitude 22° 45’, longitude 78° 5! good 
anchorage about 2} miles; Cay bearing from W.} N. to W.S.W. 

« There is a shoal ack spot in the edge of ae beach, between Lobos 
and C. Guinchos, in latitude 22° 39’; longitude 77° 54’. 

“From 60 to 70 vessels from Spain, the packets from Cadiz, included, 
drawing 15 feet, constantly pass across the bank, and have a great 
dislike to the old channel, and justly so; several of our own packets 
have struck, and in a hurricane, or any extraordinary northwester, 
would be in the greatest possible danger. Lloyd’s will not insure 
vessels to take the old channel, consequently much time is lost, when 
bound to Havana, by going to the southward of Cuba, and having to 
round Cape St. Antonio, and beat up to Havana: Spanish traders do 
not adopt this ‘plan. 

‘“‘T will take the liberty to add, that if I were caught in a hurricane, 
in the old channel, I should run on the bank some 20 miles, let go my 
largest anchor, veer to three hundred fathoms of chain, and strike 
yards and masts; finding her still driving, I would cut away the masts, 
by which I think I should save ship and life. I am quite satisfied 
that letting go two, or even three anchors is of no use, on the contrary 
manifest harm, as the wind in a hurricane is constantly shifting, by 
which one anchor fouls the other, and none can hold, even in the best 
ground. Ina very heavy norther it would be different, the wind 
blowing constantly from N.N.W. to N.W. 


{This part of the Bahama Bank has been lately examined by Capt. R. Owen 
in H.M.S. Thunder, the track of which vessel is marked by soundings and 
occasional anchorage. ] 
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NAUTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COAST OF WALES—No. 3. 
By Lieut. W. L. Sheringham, R. N. 


St. Brie Bay. 


THe entrance to this bay, between the Islands of Skomer and Ram- 
sey, is about six miles and three quarters wide at its mouth, and at 
Jeast seven miles deep. Except near the coast on the north side between 
Solvach creek and Pen-maen-melyn, this bay is free from hidden 
dangers. The general character of the bottom, is fine sand and mud, 
and it is excellent trolling ground. The depth is very regular through- 
out, varying from 17 to 10 fathoms to within a mile of the low water 
line. 

When in less than twenty fathoms, and the south Bishop Light in 
sight, a vessel is certain to be within the points of St. Bride Bay. 
With the wind to the southward and westward, and blowing strong, a 
heavy sea sets into the bay, which might make it difficult, particularly 
for deep laden vessels to work out; care should be taken therefore not to 
be caught there. 

If well within the points the tides are not strong in St. Bride Bay, 
the flood sets up the south side to the eastward, and out again along the 
north side; the ebb in a contrary direction, so that there is generally 
a set out of the bay either on one side or the other, according as it is 
ebb or flood, which might be taken advantage of. The flood through 
Jack Sound sets direct across for Ramsey Island, and with considerable 
velocity for a hundred yards or so. The ebb was found to commence 
running through the Sound, two hours after it was high water by the 
shore. Its direction is pretty straight through Jack Sound, but there 
is a dangerous eddy on the south side near the rocks on the Middle 
Land, which vessels should be careful to avoid, if working through 
with southerly winds. A small sloop was totally lost by standing into 
this eddy in 1838. There is a strong eddy also on the north side of 
St. Bride Bay near Porthllyschi, on the ebb, caused by the rush of 
tide through Ramsey Sound, which it is proper to guard against, if 
working to the southward, by keeping enough to the westward to be 
within the influence of the true tide. 

On the flood, a vessel must be well to the eastward and pretty close 
to the entrance, before she is within the limits of the Sound tide, as even 
with the entrance open at half a mile distant, the tide was found to 
set outside Ramsey Island. 

Half way between Skomer and Ramsey, the flood stream makes 
nearly four hours after low water on shore.* 


* As the coast in St. Bride Bay was included in Captain Denham’s Survey of 1830, 
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Ramsey Istanp 


‘Bounds the Sound to which it gives its name on the west side. It 
lies abouf N.E.b.N. and S.W.b.S. is 1} mile long, by about three- 
quarters of a mile wide at its broadest part; numerous islets and large 
rocks are detached from the main island, the largest of which Ynys-bery 
extends off, including the several large rocks, Meini-diion, upwards of 
two-thirds of a mile ina S.W. direction from the south end of the island. 

Although many rocks lie near the coast on the S.W. side of Ramsey , 
as they are close in, out of the track of vessels and never covered, no 
further notice need be taken of them. 

Ramsey is partially cultivated, and has one farm house upon it near 
the coast on the west side of the Sound, close under which to the north- 
ward of the Bitches, is the proper landing place. With the exception 
of asmall sandy bay on the west side Aber-Maur, the entire circum- 
ference of this island is a high and rocky cliff. On the west side, the 
land rises suddenly to a considerable elevation, forming a mountain 
of rock totally uncultivated ; this is a very conspicuous object from the 
sea, and a useful mark for the shoals in the vicinity of the Smalls. 
The highest peak of the mountain is elevated above low water spring 
tides, 459 feet. 

Tue Bitcnes anp WHELPs. 


This curious ledge of high rocks, some of which never cover, runs off 
at right angles to the coast, into the Sound, on the east side of Ram- 
sey Island, and near the middle of it; extending at least one-sixth of 
a mile off shore. There are a few low rocks at the outer end of this 
lelge, lying about 30 or 40 feet outside the high rocks: these are dan- 
gerous as they cover at the first quarter flood. 


CarrReGc E1Lun, anD Pont-YR-EiLon. 


Two large rocks lying about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of 
Ynys-bery ; they are close to the entrance of the Sound on the south 
side; the inner or westernmost one is a very high rock, Carreg Eilun ; 
the other Pont-yr-Eilun which is close to it, is low and nearly covered 
at high spring tides, but as it always shows it is easily avoided. 


Tue Syuivia Rock 


Is a shoal patch lying in the track of vessels running for the Sound, 
it seems not to have been generally known, and therefore was named 
after Her Majesty’s Cutter which was carried over it by the tide. 


his directions must be referred to for an accurate description of the coast and dan- 
gers of this bay, particularly of the half tide rock, the Ystrodur, &c. which lie at 


the entrance of Purthllyschi and near Pen-maen-melya at the entrance of Ramsey 
Sound. 
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There is water over the Sylvia Rock for the ordinary class of vessels 
that trade through this Sound ; as even at low water springs, a depth 
of not less than 3) fathoms was found with 13 to 15 fathoms inside of it, 
but as it is very difficult to hit the shoalest spot of these small 
rocks, it is better avoided, particularly in blowing weather. 

It lies half a mile S.b.W. from Carreg Eilun, the outer high Bitch 
just open of Pont-yr-Eilun, leads over it. 


Crearinc Marks. 


A good mark for sailing to the eastward of the Sylvia Rock is St. 
David Head on with Pen-maen-melyn. 

To pass to the southward of it, keep Daufraich or the Bishop, next 
to the south Bishop open of all the rocks, Meini-dion off Ynys-bery. 


NAUTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE BAY OF MOSIMBWA, 
Eastern Africa, by Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N.—Aswatada Islands continued. 


Tue great bay of Mosimbwa is contained between Point Massinghy, on 
the north, and Point Hooly, (misnamed Vela on our chart, ) on the 
south. 

To seaward this bay is covered by a coral reef, on which there are 
three islets, two of them wooded, and one a mere corallet unclothed. 
The reef is more than a league from east to west, and two miles from 
north to south: the extremes are in latitude 11° 155 S., 11° 17°8 S., 
Jongitude 40° 43’-3 E., 40° 39-2 E, 

The channel between this coral bank and the reefs of Kisangoola, 
and Luhamba, is a league wide, but these last must be kept aboard if 
entering by this pass, (called Luhamba south pass,) for it appears shoal 
half a league N.N.W. of the island; but whether this be a shoal sepa- 
rated from it, or adjoining it, we have not determined. 

Mootoondoo Island, the centre of which is in latitude 11° 21’-5 S., 
and 40° 41’ E, is a long slip of half a league nearly east and west, 
and not more than a quarter of a mile broad, but its coral bank isa 
league in diameter. 

The south pass to Mosimbwa is between this bank and the bank to 
the southward of it, and is near a league wide, very clear and safe. 

The small island of Isonway, in latitude 11° 18’ S., and longitude 
40° 36’ E., lies about a league anda little more N.W. from Mootoondoo, 
it stands on the western edge of a sand bank, dry at half tide, and half 
a league from north to south. The bank of Isonway is clean on all 
sides, and there are clear and safe passes between it and all other banks 
and shoals. 
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About four miles S.S.W. from Isonway, is the small island of Tim- 
boozy, standing on a considerable bank, and nearly six miles west 
of Mootoondos, and S.E. of Timboozy, about two miles, is a small iso- 
lated coral patch ; and south of Timboozy about four miles is the island 
Mihoojy, standing on the long sandy spit, projecting eastward from 
point Hooly, five or six miles, and ending in a coral reef, marked also 
by a small ledge of rocks above water. Westward of Isonway, are the 
islets of Changa and their shoal bank. Changa islet is in latitude 
11° 16’6 S., longitude 40° 32’ E. 

From the point of Massinghy, to the Port of Mosimbwa, the distance 
is about ten miles S.W., and the shore between them for the most part 
flat and shallow. The Port of Mosimbwa is covered by the islet of 
Loopoolooloo which is about W.N.W. ten miles from the island Mihoojy. 

Point Massinghy, in latitude 11° 11'°4.S., longitude 40° 325 E., 
is about a league and a half west, southerly from the western point of 
Luhamba; it projects nearly east, in a peninsula point forming a small 
bay on its north, which appears shallow, the point itself seems to be 
bolder on its south. 

The shore is covered by a narrow sandy beach, all the way from 
point Noondo, to the point of Mosimbwa. 

At the point, in Mosimbwa Bay, which is more than two leagues to 
the S.W. of Massinghy, there is a range of low hills all the way to the 
port of Mosimbwa,, extending half a league north of it, and a league 
S.W. of it to the town. 

Lieutenants Boteler and Owen, appear to have sounded the great bay 
of Mosimbwa very carefully, but their examination of the port. was not 
critical, and they appear to have had no communication with its negro 
garrison. The journal of Mr. Dupont will therefore be interesting and 
serve to explain the points and routes of navigation. Lieutenants Bote- 
ler and Owen took one excellent line of soundings between Isonway 
Island and Changa flats, but misjudged these to cdntinue to the N.E. 
rocks of Timboozy, so as to leave no passage, whereas the best channel 
to Mosimbwa from the north appears to be from Isonway about S.W.b. 
W.2 W. leaving the shoals of Changa to the northward, and the islands 
Timboozy to the southward—this emendation I note from Mr. Dupont’s 
journal hereafter quoted at greater length. 

From Mosimbwa to the S.E. the shore of the coast is very foul and 
shallow, but with a good channel for careful navigators, between the 
reefs of Timboozy on the north, and Mihoojy island on the south, and 
out to sea between Mootoondoo on the north, and the coral reef and 
sand islets on the south. 

To enter Mosimbwa roads from the northward, if a ship have passed 
through the Kisangoola channel (or the Couriers passage,) and rounded 
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the west point of Luhamba, she may steer south for Isonway Island, 
and coast its northern and western shores as close as convenient ; and 
departing from it, steer between W.b.S. and W.S.W. or even more 
southerly until Timboozy bears E.b.S. and then choose a birth as con- 
venient in the roads of Mosimbwa; a good birth seems to be with Loo- 
poolooloo W.S.W. about half a league in five fathoms. 

There is also achannel with good depths westward of Changa Island, 
but a shoal spit extends a mile N.W. of it, and there are several spots 
in the way with perhaps as little as three fathoms. 

If a ship enter by Luhamba south pass, she must be careful to avoid 
the shoal two miles north of the island to the south, and then steer for 
Isonway, and proceed as before. 

If a ship enter by the pass north of Mootoondoo Jsland, she should 
bring Isonway to bear west (true) before she enter the pass. This 
course will carry her mid-channel, until within half a league of Ison- 
way whose coral reef extends a mile N.E., E.,and S.E. from it; she may 
haul round the S.L. point of Isonway reef, and steer west for Loopoo- 
looloo, which is full four leagues from it. | 

On entering by Mootoondoo pass, steering west for Isonway, when 
the west end of Mootoondoo bears S. } E., she may steer S.W.b.S. to 
the isolated patch, or she may pass on either side of the patch, haul 
round the south recfs of Timboozy, and steer W.b.N. or W.N.W. for 
Loopoolooloo. 

The great south pass into Mosimbwa bay, is between the coral reefs 
of Mootoondoo on the north, and the coral reefs and sand islets on 
the south. This pass is upwards of a mile wide, and Mihoojy island is 
a good mark for this south pass and channel. 

Steering west or W.;S. for Mihoojy until Isonway bears N.} W. 
and Mihoojy east rocks S.W.b.W., a ship may then steer W.N.W. for 
Loopoolooloo, coasting the coral reef of Timboozy as close as con- 
venient. | 

It is useless to multiply words about a place so little used, but its 
importance is rather magnified as having long been the principal north- 
ern post of the Portuguese on these shores, and much used in the diabo- 
lical traffic for negroes, of which that degenerate people were, in their 
treaties, so Jealous as to give much praise to their diplomatists for 
pertinaciously insisting that their limits extended to Cape Del- 
gado, and moreover that Cape Delgado was in 10° south latitude ; 
thus most ingeniously taking advantage of the English diploma- 
tists, to keep open to them and other slave dealers, forty leagues of 
that part of the coast, which has always been the principal focus of 
that infamous trade on its coast; and where they have not a single 
possession. It almost is needless to recapitulate that their northern 
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limit is 11° 00’ S., that Cape Delgado isin 10° 44’, and that 10° 00’ S$. 
would include Lindy, Monghow, Mikindany, Mizimhatty, Rovooma, 
Hambeezy, and Tonghy, the only places on this part of the coast 
where negroes are commonly brought to market, and none of them 
owing the Portuguese any alliance, ‘allegiance, or subjection. 


FIRST OFFICIAL VISIC OF THE LATE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL, 
TO THE PORTS AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


His late Majesty, when filling the office of Lord High Admiral, from duty and 
inclination, took the first opportunity of paying a visit to the several Ports and 
Naval Establishments of the Empire. 

The following extract from the journal of a person high in office, who accom- 
panied His Royal Highness on this occasion, forming an authentic record of an 
event rare in our Naval History, will be both useful to the historian and interest- 
ing to ourreaders. The important office of Lord High Admiral, the duties of 
which are generally executed by commission, had previously been filled by 
Prince George of Denmark, from May 1702, until October 1708, when the 
Prince died. | 

The officers who attended the Lord High Admiral on the present occasion 
were, Captain—Sir William Hoste, Bart.; Lieutenants—The Hon. Frederick 
Fitzgerald De Ros, and William John Cole; Surgeon—William Thompson ; 
Purser—Edward Bate; Assistant, Edward Harris; Master—Jobhn Franklin; 
Midshipmen—J. W. D. Brisbane, Augustus Leopo!d Kuper, George Vaughan 
Hart, Frederick Torrens, Vol. 1st class. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Owen also accompanied His Royal Highness, 
and the following Civilians—The Honorable (now Lord W. Keith Douglas, 
Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. Barrow, Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Hol- 
worthy, and Mr. J. Barrow, of the Admiralty. Philip Charles Sidney, now 
(Baron De Lisles), Lord Errol, and The Rev. Augustus (now Lord) Fitzclarence. 


July 7th, 1827.—His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral em- 
barked at one o’clock this morning, from the Dock-yard of Woolwich, 
on board the Royal Sovereign Yacht, on a visitation to the several Ports 
and Dock-yards of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke ; she immedi- 
ately proceeded down the river, towed by the Lightning, steam vessel, 
and on reaching the Nore the Procris brig of 10 guns, which had pre- 
viously been ordered there, joined the Royal Sovereign, being towed by 
the Comet, steam vessel, but was found to be unable to keep company 
with the Sovereign. The Procris was intended to answer salutes made 
to the Lord High Admiral, and an order to that effect was given to her 
commander the Honorable William Waldegrave. 

Monday 9th.—Arrived at six this evening at Devonport, and took 
up moorings opposite the landing stairs at the foot of Mount Wise, and 
in the course of the night the Procris arrived with the Comet, steam 
boat. On the Royal Sovereign entering the Sound, the hills were 
perceived to be covered with crowds of people, and all the ships in the 
Sound and harbour saluted the flag of the Lord High Admiral. At 
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seven, His Royal Highness landed, and proceeded to the residence of 
Admiral Lord Northesk, the Commander-in-Chief, through an im- 
mense concourse of people assembled on Mount Wise on the occasion. 

Tuesday 10th—The Lord High Admiral visited the Breakwater 
this morning, and inspected the new mode of securing the sea face of 
this important work, which appeared to be planned with great skill, 
and executed with judgment and ability, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Stuart. The stones which form the surface of the sea face and 
summit are of such size, and so well fitted together and dovetailed, that 
no apprehension could in future be entertained of any displacement by 
the force of the sea, all-powerful as it is. About 250 yards in length 
of this kind of masonry is expected to be finished in the course of the 
year, and as much in the following year, when the western, or most 
exposed part of the Breakwater, will have been secured. 

A plan and estimate for a Light-house, on the western end had been 
proposed for adoption by Mr. Rennie, the latter amounting to between 
30,000. and 40,000/., but His Royal Highness and several naval 
officers were of opinion, that a floating-light vessel, at least for a tempo- 
rary purpose, would answer equally as well. As however there were 
different opinions on this subject, Mr. Stuart was directed to carry up 
in the progress of the work, the shaft or base of a Light-house to the 
surface, that if it should be hereafter determined to erect a building of 
this description, the foundation might be found ready to receive the 
superstructure.* 

It had also been suggested that a battery might be necessary to pro- 
tect the passages, and ships anchoring in the Sound, but His Royal 
Highness very justly observed, that the ships of war behind it formed 
by far the best protection that could possibly be afforded. It appeared 
however, that a battery of a few guns might be advantageously placed 
at the new watering place in Bovisand Bay, opposite the eastern end 
of the Breakwater. This watering place was also visited by His Royal 
Highness, who was of opinion, that a very great expense had been in- 
curred for a very inadequate object. The want of water in the Cove to 
float the tanks or boats, except at high water, and a little before and 
after it, together with the strong westerly winds, and the swell of the 
sea in the eastern passage, are likely to render it unsafe and inefficient 
for the purposes of watering ships in the Sound for a great part of the 
year; and in point of fact, though complete in every part, and with an 
abundant supply of excellent water brought down to the pier head ; 
no ship of war has, as yet, been watered in Bovisand Bay. Mr. Rennie 
suggested that there would be no difficulty in leading this fine stream 


* It is now in progress of being carried into execution. 
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of water tothe centre of the Breakwater, by iron pipes laid down along 
the bottom of the sea in the Sound, which, while it would be a great 
convenience would obviate all the difficulties here mentioned. From 
Bovisand His Royal Highness next proceeded to view the quarries at 
Oreston, from whence the limestone for the Breakwater is procured. 
Next he proceeded to the new victualling office, where he mustered the 
officers, clerks, and workmen, of the several departments, and examined 
the state of the various storehouses. 

Wednesday \1th.—His Royal Highness this morning proceeded to 
the Dock-yard, where he mustered the principal officers, clerks, and 
various artificers; inspected the several offices and storehouses, the 
ships building, &c., which occupied the whole of the day. In com- 
pliance with what has been usual on such occasions, His Royal High- 
ness ordered that the men should have a half-holiday and half a day’s 
pay. It was observed that nothing escaped the attention of the Lord 
High Admiral,—that he visited every room in the store department, 
ascending to the highest story, and descending to the very cellars where 
there were any ; and some of those who attended him were heard to 
express, that it was one of the most fatiguing days they had ever 
experienced, 

Thursday 12th—This morning His Royal Highness visited the Ma- 
rine Barracks, and inspected the whole interior arrangements and organi- 
zation, after which he had the marines out on the Hoe, where the corps of 
marines to the number of four hundred and upwards, went through their 
maneeuvres, with which the Duke expressed himself much satisfied. 

Friday 13th.—The greater part of this day was consumed in visiting 
the ships in commission, both in the Sound and in harbour ; in examin- 
ing every part of them, and in mustering the officers and men. In the 
evening the Lord High Admiral and suite dined with the Mayor and 
Corporation of Plymouth, at the Great Hotel, where an address of con - 
gratulation was presented to him in presence of the Aldermen, Justices, 
and other members of “the Corporation, and a great assemblage of the 
inhabitants, particularly of ladies, collected on the occasion. 

Saturday 14th.—After seeing about 100 commissioned officers on half- 
pay, at the Admiral’s house, His Royal Highness proceeded to the Naval 
Hospital at Stonehouse, and inspected the several wards and offices, and 
mustered the whole establishment. From thence he proceeded to Cremil 
point, to examine the progress made in the new and splendid victualling 
establishment, then forming at that place, which when finished, is 
meant to supersede and comprehend all the scattered branches of that 
department of the Naval Service. The most important part of the sea 
wall is nearly completed, and the Duke laid with due ceremony the first 
stone of the entrance pier into the basin. The tank on the summit of 
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the hill, which will contain 6000 tons of water, is completed, and will 
afford ample protection from any fire, that may happen in the build- 
ings, by the abundance and complete command of the water it contains ; 
and there is every reason to believe the whole establishment will be 
completed within the prescribed period of time, and also within the 
estimated expense. 

In the evening H.R.H. the Duchess of Clarence arrived by land, 
and the Duke moved his quarters from the Royal Sovereigu to Mount 
Edgecumbe. Nothing could exceed the joyous enthusiasm of the people 
on the approach of Her Royal Highness to Devonport. The whole 
population may be said to have gone out to meet her; they insisted on 
taking off the horses, and drawing her to the Government-house ; and 
it was only with the most earnest entreaties that she prevailed on them 
to forego this ceremony. She mentioned the delight she had experi- 
enced on her journey: she had slept at Ilfracombe, and on her pro- 
ceeding to embark at that place, she spoke with great feeling on the 
kind attention of the people; the poorest person having brought out a 
carpet, or rug, or something for Her Royal Highness to tread upon, on 
her way down to the quay. 

Sunday 15th—This morning the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
and the persons in their suite, and the officers of ships in commission, 
and the ordinary, attended Divine Service, on board the flag ship, the 
Britannia, after which His Royal Highness proceeded to the Admiral’s 
house, where he received about 120 naval officers on half-pay ; and. then 
returned to Mount Edgecumbe. 

Monday 16th——The Lord High Admiral was this morning engaged 
not less than four hours, in seeing about 150 officers, on half-pay, after 
which he was waited on at the Admiral’s house by a deputation of the 
inhabitants of Devonport, to receive an address of congratulation on his 
arrival at this port, in the character of Lord High Admiral. He then 
proceeded to the ordnance premises, to inspect the stores and the gun 
wharf, and from thence returned to Mount Edgecumbe. 

Tuesday 17th.—His Royal Highness this morning visited the 
Atheneum at Plymouth, to witness some experiments in electricity, to 
elucidate the advantages of ships having conductors of metal, let into 
the masts, and continued from the mast’s head down to the keel, in 
order to convey the electric fluid, in one unbroken line, into the sea. 
Mr. Harris, the experimentalist, had paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, and as far as his experiments go, on a small scale, the results were 
perfectly satisfactory. 

His Royal Highness next proceeded to visit the ships in ordinary in 
Hamoaze, examined their state of cleanliness, and ventilation, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the careful manner in which they were kept. 
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In the evening the Lord High Admiral entertained the officers of the 
Navy and Army with a grand dinner, on board the Royal Sovereign ; 
and in the evening the Duchess of Clarence, on the suggestion of Lady 
Northesk, and Lady Emily Mount Edgecumbe, gave a ball on board the 
Yacht, with the Meteor steamer attached to her, at which the numer- 
ous respectable families of Plymouth, Devonport, and the neighbourhood, 
attended to the number of at least 500. 

Wednesday 18th—The Lord High Admiral this morning reviewed 
the whole of the troops in the garrison, which, with the marines, 
amounted to abont 1500 men, and expressed himself well pleased with 
their appearance, and evolutions; after which, he returned on board 
the Yacht, where he passed the remainder of the day in writing his 
despatches. 

Friday 20th—This day the Royal Sovereign removed from Barnpool 
close behind the Breakwater, as the best position to see the Regatta, in 
which a number of Gentlemen’s Yachts, which had assembled here for 
the purpose, joined. 

Saturday 21st.—At 11 this morning, after His Royal Highness had 
visited and mustered the Dryad Frigate, just arrived in the Sound from 
Gibraltar, the Royal Sovereign, towed by the Lightning, steam vessel, 
proceeded to the westward, and at 5 p. m. arrived at Falmouth, when 
the Lord High Admiral visited and inspected the packets that were in 
harbour, and was pleased to find them all in high order, more particu- 
larly the Ten-Gun Brigs, a class of vessels, that had been most unde- 
servedly disparaged by persons utterly unacquainted with their capa- 
city and sea worthiness. 

Sunday 22nd.—This morning the Mayor, Aldermen, and a deputation 
of Burgesses waited on His Royal Highness with a congratulatory address 
on his recent appointment as Lord High Admiral, and on his arrival 
at Falmouth. The weather being unsettled, the Royal Sovereign 
remained here till the evening, when the weather moderating, she pro- 
ceeded to sea, and on the following morning the 23rd, was off the 
Lands’ End. A fresh breeze springing up, the steamer was cast off, and 
at 10 p.m. the Royal Sovereign entered Milford Haven, and a little 
before midnight, took up her moorings in front of the Dock-yard. 

Tuesday 24th—Examined the Dock-yard, and the ships building 
therein, consisting of the Royal William, a first-rate, the Goliath, of 
80 guns, to be launched to-morrow, three 46-gun frigates, and some 
smaller vessels. The importance of Pembroke Dock-yard as a building 
yard, is evinced by the fact, that since its establishment thirty-two 
men-of-war have been launched, and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
this establishment has imparted to the neighbouring country, a degree 
of activity and prosperity unknown before. 
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Having completed the examination of the yard, the Lord High Ad- 
miral embarked on board the Meteor, steam vessel, and proceeded to 
the mouth of the Haven to examine the points for the defence of the 
harbour and Dock-yard, which had been pointed out by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, at their visitation of 1824, accompa- 
nied by Sir Alexander Bryce of the Engineers; all of which were ap- 
proved by His Royal Highness, who was strongly of opinion, that, the 
Barracks they recommended to be placed on the heights immediately 
above the Dock-yard, should be carried intoeffect without delay. The 
estimated expense of this work is 11,000/. It was also a question 
whether a corps of Marines, or of the Marine artillery, might not be sta- 
tioned there, for the protection of the Dock-yard. 

Wednesday 25th.—A vast assemblage of people, from every part of 
the neizhbouring country was collected to witness the launch of the 
Goliath, which name was changed to that of Clarence, on her being 
christened by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Clarence. 

Thursday 26th.—This morning His Royal Highness mustered the 
officers, artificers, and labourers of the Dock-yard, and after that pro- 
ceeded to Stackpole Court, the seat of Lord Cawdor, where he and his 
suite dined and slept; and on Friday 27th, again embarked on board 
the Royal Sovereign, for the purpose of proceeding to Portsmouth, but 
a dense fog came on which made it unsafe to attempt a passage down 
the Haven. At three the following morning the weather cleared up, 
the Royal Sovereign proceeded to sea, towed by the Lightning, steam 
vessel as far as the Lands’ End, which she did not reach till the even- 
ing of the 29th, when a breeze springing up from the westward, the 
steamcr was cast off and the Royal Sovereign reached Spithead on 
Monday the 30th, at 6 o'clock in the evening. 

Tuesdiy 31st-—This day the Lord High Admiral mustered the 
Warspite, just returned fromthe East Indies, and some other ships of 
war, lying at Spithead ; after which, the Royal Sovereign was towed 
into harbour, and His Royal Highness proceeded to inspect, and mus- 
ter the Flag ship, Guard ship, and other ships of war, which occupied 
him till nearly 8 o'clock, after which, he dined with Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, the Commander-in-chief of the port. 

Wednesday, August 1st—This morning His Royal Highness landed 
in the Dock-yard, where he was received by the commissioners and prin- 
cipal officers of the yard. He then proceeded to muster the inferior 
officers, the clerks, artificers, and labourers, to the number of 2000 
nearly; after which, he inspected the rope walk, hemp houses, and 
several of the stores, and in the afternoon returned to the Yacht. 

Thursday 2nd.—This day His Royal Highnes was chiefly employed 
in visiting and inspecting the ships in ordinary, and in mustering the 
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commission and warrant officers, and the men belonging to them. In the 
morning he received on board the Yacht, the Mayor and Corporation of 
Portsmouth, to present their address to His Royal Highness on his ap- 
pointment to the situation of Lord High Admiral], and on his visit to 
this port; and in the evening they gave to His Royal Highness a 
sumptuous dinner at the public rooms. The heads of departments, the 
naval and military officers, and the gentry of the neighbourhood were 
present. 

Friday 3rd.—The whole of this day was occupied in the inspection 
of the marines, of their drilling, accoutrements, barracks, pay books, &c. ; 
after which, His Royal Highness had them out in the field, and reviewed 
them, and in the evening he entertained on board the Royal Yacht, 
about 80 persons, chietly belonging to the civil, naval, and military 
departments, stationed at Portsmouth, among whom were several of the 
neighbouring gentry. 

In his way to town, the Lord High Admiral visited the establishments 
at Dover, Sheerness, and Chatham, and at each place went through the 
usual examinations with a zeal, attention, and indefatigable perseverance 
which astonished every one who witnessed it. 


NAUTICAL RAMBLES.—Bermuda Islands.—No. 1. 





« Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know ?”—WaALLER. 





Ir is probable that when the poet thus spoke of the notoriety of the 
islands, during his sojourn there, they were more generally known 
to the public at home, than at present. In the enjoyment of a peaceful 
obscurity, interrupted only occasionally by aerial visitation, the unosten- 
tatious and unsophisticated inhabitants, and their reef-guarded isles, 
have alike reposed in the undisturbed forgetfulness of the great world ! 
They have been thought more worthy of the notice of our poets than of 
our prose writers. Shakspeare, as every one knows, seized upon the 
happy idea of turning to advantage the romantic and isolated situation 
of the group, and the rather overstrained celebrity which it had early 
obtained for stormy weather, in the illustration of his wonder exciting 
“‘Tempest ;” and, little heeding the visionary spell of the great Magi- 
cian of the Drama, the more dulcet notes of the amatory Bard of Erin, 
have sounded the praises of its cedar groves and wood nymphs! 

The “ Fairy Isles,” as the Bermudas have been styled by the latter 
poetic rover, are, as all seamen know, a very remarkable group 
situated in the North Atlantic. The period of their discovery is a dis- 
puted point; as also the name of the individual who first saw them. 
Dr. Rice, gives the year as 1527; and Captain Tuckey, 1557; a dis- 
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crepancy of no less than 30 years. The Naval Historian, Echard, states 
that Juan Bermudas, or Bermudez, a Spaniard, in the year 1522, (still 
earlier than any of the others has assigned,) was the first discoverer : 
whilst the Bristol mathematician, Exley, (A.M.) says the islands were 
first seen by Captain Henry May, an Englishman. 

It is now, indeed, a matter of noimportance whatever, when, and by 
whom, these specks of rock were discovered, there being no apprehension 
of Spain claiming them; to her they would be useless: the halo of 
glory (?) which once encircled her name has gradually faded away, and 
left her scarcely a semblance of that gigantic power, which spread its 
tyrannic sway from one extremity of the globe to the other. Of all her 
former conquests in the east and the west, nought remains to her as a 
record of the ambitious grasping with which her sons flared over the 
face of the habitable world, save the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico !—See Transit, &c. ! ! 

Immaterial as the circumstance may be, certain it is, however, that 
the islands have retained the name of the Spaniard who has generally 
been considered as their discoverer, notwithstanding the attempt 
which some of our geographers have made to set it aside, by terming 
them the Somer islands, from the event of Sir George Somers’ ship- 
wreck upon them in the year 1609, on his voyage to Virginia. 

From the above-mentioned period they have remained in the posses- 
sion of Great Britain, and have been considered, whether equitably or 
not, her property for the long period of 230 years. To any other European 
nation they would perhaps be of little or no value; but, although their 
extent, soil, and productions may be altogether insignificant, to England 
they are highly valuable, on account of their fitness as a naval depét, 
with reference to her possessions on the continent of North America and 
the West Indies: they have accordingly been cherished ; and, in due time 
every requisite will be provided to constitute them a strong hold, and 
efficient place of refitand rendezvous for our fleets during a time of war 

It appears that when Sir George Somers was cast away, the cedar 
trees flourished ; we may believe, therefore, that these are indigenous to 
the islands, and not introduced by the settlers from the continent : upon 
this admission it might at first be inferred that at a remote period the 
islands formed a part of the main land, and that they had been sepa- 
rated from it by some great catastrophe, did we not know that birds are 
often the agents by which islands become clothed with trees. 

It appears that Sir George Somers continued nine months on the 
islands, during which time he constructed a vessel with the cedar 
wood, by which means he was enabled to prosecute his voyage; this 
was about three years after the first settlement had been made by the 
English. Singular enough he was a second time wrecked there, and 
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eventually ended his days in the place which had been the scene of his 
misfortunes. 

The islands, islets, and rocks are very numerous, but there is one 
only of moderate extent: this is known by the name of the Great Ber- 
muda, and by way of distinction the inhabitants term it the “ main 
land.” Originally it was divided intoeight districts, called ‘ Tribes.” 
A short notice of the disposition of these small districts may be of utility 
to the stranger. Hamilton, which is the most northern and eastern, is 
a mere belt of sand, rock, and a little vecetable mould, surrounding a 
lagoon, which is called Harrington Sound; this fine sheet of water 
might be made a secure harbour for shipping, by cutting a canal into 
it, the present channel being a mere shallow creek. The Ilamlet of the 
Flats is situated on the southern bank of the creek, in Smith Tribe. 
Tucker town, which lies eastward of the lagoon, appertains to Hamil- 
ton Tribe. Smith and Devonshire Tribes follow in succession, in a 
south-western direction. Pembroke occupies a spur of the island which 
there trends in an east and west direction, and is divided from 
Paget Tribe by an inlet called Paget Pork—commonly Crow Lane. 
This little peninsula is very romantic, and is diversified with mounts 
and dales in miniature, high cliffs of a species of dark coloured slate or 
shale, sandy beaches, snug coves, and small bays ; some spots are clear, 
with a covering of smooth sward, but, for the most part the land is 
clothed with cedars, Near the extremity which runs out to the N.W. 
is St. John Hill with a sigual post on it, and two or three dwelling 
houses, which were occupied by the late Commanders-in-Chief, Adini- 
rals Sir J. B. Warren and Sir H. Sawyer. On the southern shore of 
the peninsula the town of Hamilton is built. ' 

Paget Tribe commences at the head of the port of that name, and 
with that of Warwick runs to the S.W. by W. the’land trending with 
a gentle curve to below Gibb Hill, where the latter Tribe is joined to 
that of Southampton, which with Sand’s completes the district. Beyond 
this extremity of the Great Bermuda, in a N.N.E. and 8.S.W. direc- 
tion lie the islands of Somerset, Gate, and Ireland, the latter being 
the property of Government on which the new naval arsenal has been 
constructed. The description of this important national undertaking, 
we must leave to others, not having visited it since its advancement to 
completion. 

There are two anchorages for men-of-war here; Grassy bay, which 
lies outside of a reef stretching across the Sound from Spanish point, 
the extreme of Pembroke Tribe; and another within that natural 
breakwater. The remoteness to the point of egress, to the open ocean 
of this rendezvous, -was formerly considered as a very great objection, 
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but that no longer applies, as steam vessels can in a short time tow the 
ships out to sea. 

The application of the term “tribe” to the divisions of land, we have 
been speaking of, seems a little curious to us at the present day. Per- 
haps, the explanation, most suitable will be found in the loose and often 
unappropriate use of geographical terms during the more early periods 
of maritime enterprise and discovery; and the application of the word 
to land, which should have reference only to a particular body of 
people, may have insensibly been transferred to the former, from inat- 
tention to a proper mode of speech,—in the same manner as we find 
_ the term convoy is often used to denote the fleet which ships of war 
have in charge. 

From what I can learn, it appears that the Virginia company, in 
the pacific reign of James Ist. not only laid claim to the possession of 
these islands, under what plea I am not aware, but actually sold them 
to 120 persons. 

And so little was the value of the group to the crown considered at 
the time, that the king subsequently to this transaction confirmed the 
disposal, by granting a charter to the purchasers. Would it be a libel 
on the memory of the monarch to enquire what profit accrued to him in 
the transaction? If the records of history are to be believed, he sold 
the patents of the Nova Scotia baronetcies. There can be no reason- 
able objection offered to the granting of lands to individuals, who may 
be desirous of settling on islands found unhinhabited, but the demand 
of money for such, does not seem altogether justifiable in a sovereign, 
or government; and perhaps King James previously to the sale of the 
islands by the Virginia company, may have included any islands in 
the seas near their granted territory on the continent, in their charter 
of incorporation and possession: whether this was the disposal of the 
matter or not, certainly a precedent was not wanting ; the unconscionable 
one of his holiness the Pope will be in the recollection of the reader, 
as well as the results arising from it,—how strange are the vicissitudes 
of fortune, wrought by the iron hand of time, and the corroding pas- 
sions of ambitious men !—the three potent states to which we allude, are 
about as unimportant and pauperized a trio, at the present moment, 
as the annals of history can display. Honesty of purpose, integrity of 
principle, and benevolence, are attributes as much to be admired in a 
nation as in an individual; and the consequences springing from a non- 
observance of those moral virtues, are nowhere more striking in the 
chronicles of once mighty empires and states, than in those of the papal 
see of Portugal and Spain. But we are wandering from our peaceful 
and unambitious isles and their tenants, where happily the dreadful 
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effects of an inquisition or a@fo-da-fé, or an excommunicating bull are 
unknown. 

It is probable that few of the purchasers became settlers, although 
the allotments may have been named after them, and their influential 
patrons. Somerset which is one of the best portions of the group, was 
perhaps, so named from the title of the king’s favorite, Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset. 

Some of the descendants of the original occupants we believe are in 
being at the present day; among whom we may not incorrectly sup- 
pose the Tuckers ( gr. a corruption of Tuckard ?) to be, as persons of 
that name are numerous in the islands; and one of these in the days of 
her youth was esteemed the rose of the isles; but the little* poet who 
sang her praises, whatever may have been the sincerity of his vocal 
lyre, did not, like the noted Toby, “ bear off the belle.” There are 
few lovers of poetry who have not read the beautiful lines of the “‘ Snow 
Spirit,” addressed to Miss Fanny Tucker, of Bermuda, She heeded 
not, however, the invitation of the beguiling bard, to fly to the region 
of snow, but seems to have been wisely content with her silvery bowers 
and perfumed isle, as we found her united to a gentleman of her family 
name, who we believe was a cousin of her own. 

The amount of land fit for cultivation, is variously given from 13 to 
20,000 acres. Mr. Burke estimated the extent at 40 square miles. 
We are not aware of the islands having ever been trigonometrically 
‘ surveyed. The number of inhabitants have been stated to be between 
ten and eleven thousand, the half of which are white. 

The longitudinal extent of the Great Bermuda is fifteen miles, but 
it varies materially in breadth:—Where widest—from Tucker's Town 
to the extreme point, near the Ferry, in a direct line across, it is not 
more than two miles and a half. The land is high centrally, and 
slopes irregularly to the beaches and, cliffs on either side; but, in some 
parts there are pleasant little vales, and small insulated mounts, rising 
abruptly, and are difficult to ascend. The telegraphic hill between 


* Little, was the assumed name of the Poet of Ireland, to his juvenile effusion. 
He is also a little man, and seems partial to diminutive epithets even amidst the 
profasion of happy expressions, with which he dresses his poesy. The following 
epigrammatic effusion chance has thrown in my way : 


‘¢ When More in am’rous strains first sigh’d, 

And felt the fond poetic glow, ‘ 

The enraptur’d world enamour’d cried, 
Man wants but little here below ! 

But bursting from concealment’s span 

He gave each heart Anacreon’s store, 
Tho’ little was the wish of man, 

He found that yet he wanted more!” 
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Hamilton Town and the Wells, is exceedingly stcep on the south side, 
but declines gradually towards the north shore. 

Between the extremity of Sandy Tribe and the S.W. part of 
Somerset Island, there is anchorage for merchant vessels, which is 
called Ellis Harbour; the passage through the shoals leading to it 
from seaward is, however, intricate and dangerous, and cannot be 
attempted by a stranger without a pilot. The name of this place re- 
calls to mind a circumstance which occurred during the war to a Mid,* 
in charge of a prize brig; I give it as illustrative of personal character. 

Having made the land about Wreck Hill, (the west end,) a pilot 
fortunately came on board, and as the weather wore a threatening as- 
pect, he advised the young officer to run in for Ellis Harbour; this 
was accordingly attempted, but the vessel did not succeed in reaching 
it. She was anchored outside with the intention of warping in; but 
one of those furious tempests which are met with in the vicinity of this 
vexed” land, arose, and after the loss of all the anchors, the brig, not 
without imminent risk, but with the admirable skill and local know- 
ledge of the experienced pilot, and the good seamanship of the young 
gentleman, was ran out again, and eventually blown off far away from 
the land. 

The storm raged for a long time, and every thing moveable on the 
upper deck was swept away,—boats, caboose, binnacle, log-line, &c. 
and it required the greatest care and circumspection to prevent the men 
from being washed overboard, the seas making a fair run over the 
devoted vessel. | 

After the hurricane had passed, the gallant young officer began to 
look about him, with no small degree of anxiety ; and very soon found 
that he would have to rely principally upon the resources of his own 
mind, for, his quadrant alone remained to aid him! Nothing daunted, 
after putting his shattered bark. into the best trim he could, he 
placed her head in the direction where he calculated Bermuda to lie, 
and determined to make every effort to regain the islands. 

In his position, this might appear an easy matter to accomplish; for 
knowing on which side of the meridian of the islands he must be, from 
the direction of the gale, and being provided with an instrument by 
which he could ascertain his latitude, all that he had to do was to get 
into the parallel of the group, and run east, or west, as the case might 
be. Ina part of the ocean free from variable currents this could be 
easily accomplished; but around these islands the currents are incon- 
stant and often strong, in consequence of which, many vessels have 
missed the islands, and not a few, particularly American, have ran 


* J. M. now an old Lieutenant of 27 years standing, an intel‘igent and clever officer. 
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upon the reefs,—as many as five in a Week! and not long since a French 
frigate was wrecked there, notwithstanding the celebrity which the 
naval officers of that country have obtained as mathematicians. A 
prize to H.M.B. Busy, (which vessel was supposed to have foundered 
in a hurricane,) in charge of the first Lieutenant was six wecks searching 
for the islands, and was at last obliged to bear away for Halifax, where 
she arrived with the crew in a state of starvation: the men to prevent 
the horrible expedient of eating one another, had consumed all the hides 
from the rigging, shoes, and leather caps! The Milan frigate ina 
run for the isles, was nine degrees out in her reckoning,—she had a 
good lunarian on board, as well as a chronometer; auxiliaries often 
wanting in merchant ships, and generally so in prizes. On the subject 
of hitting mere specks in a vast ocean with precision, if any surprise 
be felt at civilized navigators failing sometimes in such atteinpts, what 
shall we think of the feats of untutored savages,—Polynesians,—who 
often perform extraordinary voyages in their frail vessels, both with 
and against the wind, without the aid of any other science than that 
springing from the innate intelligence of their nature, and the spirit of 
observation arising therefrom. The wise provision of Providence can- 
not here be misunderstood; we look in vain for the display of such 
confidential daring among the actions of the continental wild man. 
Throughout the world, in accordance with natural design, it will be found 
that the natives of insular countries are more addicted to maritime pur- 
suits—are bolder—more confident in their enterprises and exploits, 
whether for the purposes of war or peace, on the aqueous element; and 
more expert in the management of vessels, than those of a continuous 
Jand, whose coasts, however extended, border on the great ocean. But, 
to return to the brig: The poor bewiJdered pilot (a black man,) never 
having in the course of his life wandered so far from his native rocks, 
was exceedingly dejected; noconsolation offered to him could moderate 
the distress of his mind, there was no earthly spot in his estimation 
equal to Bermuda! 


‘© Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home.” 


Day after day passed and no Bermuda came in sight; the spirits of 
the poor fellow were at their lowest ebb, and it is not improbable that 
despair would have shrouded his intellect but for a trivial incident. At 
a moment when the crew were silently engaged in their duties, and 
the Mid wrapped in thought, he suddenly started up and exclaimed with 
a loud voice, that roused the young officer in an instant from his reve- 
ries—“ A whale—a whale, massa Captain, no fear now sa; huzza! 
Bermuda no far off, tank God! Oh massa, dat we could but get a tow- 
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rope to him tail, dat would do de ting clebba; dat impossible for true, 
but follow him sa, he carry you trait to Bermuda.” How extraordi- 
nary that the mere sight of an external object, associated by some gos- 
samer-like link with the ideas floating through the brain, should 
with the fleetness of the electric spark, rekindle the light of hope when 
that mysterious power is flickering into the darkness of despair ! a com- 
plete revolution seemed to have been thus created in the whole tenor 
of the pilot’s mind; the inertia consequent on the depression of the 
animal spirits, had given place to an opposite extreme; his vigilance 
was now wide awake—perched on the bow-sprit end, he watched un- 
ceasingly during the night, and the rosy blush of morn had scarcely 
dawned in the east, ere the cheering sound of “Land O!” escaped 
his lips. In the course of the day the vessel was secure in harbour, 
as much to the delight of the weary Mid as to the alarmed pilot. 

St. George and St. David islands lay to the N.E. with a number 
of others inferior in size, and many islets and rocks; within these, 
and bounded in the S.W. by the N.E. part of the Great Bermuda is a 
shallow lagoon called Southampton Water. There are said to be alto- 
gether 400 insular spots, they are certainly very numerous, but it is 
probable that none of the islanders ever had the curiosity to count them ; 
the best informed person as to their exact number was, perhaps, the late 
Captain Hurd, of the Navy, who had devoted several years in survey- 
ing them. Collectively they present a miniature picture of a continent, 
with a chain of islands at either extreme, archipelagos, mediterraneans, 
lakes, promontories, capes, &c., in all their various forms; in fact almost 
every geographical and hydrographical feature. The group forms the 
summit of a vast sub-marine mountain at a distance from the western 
continent of many leagues, the spine of which probably runs parallel to 
the line of the coast of that continent, connecting beneath the surface 
of the ocean the remote islands of the Bahamas and Newfoundland ; 
the intermediate fathomless trough forming a channel for the great 
marine stream, which proceeds from the Florida Strait. Those who 
are curious in this matter, and it is one of some interest to the hydro- 
grapher, although unacconntably neglected, may carry on the speculation, 
proceeding with the curve to the eastward towards the Azores, and 
southerly to the Madeiras; and in this way, by analogous reasoning, 
argue on the probability of one of the causes for the continuance of the 
east belt of flowing waters, which encircles the North Atlantic. 

It appears singular, that amidst the manifestations of superior skill, 
directed by practical science, which we see exemplified in the detailed 
delineations of the marine surveyor, no thought should ever have been 
bestowed on this very interesting and not unimportant subject. The 
patient industry which must have been employed in the consummation 
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of such elaborate minuteness, as the soundings marked upon the charts, 
of the various parts of the ocean present to our view, is no less wonderful 
than admirable. Would it be a more difficult undertaking to form a 
map of the bed of the entire aqueous portions of the globe, as far as 
our knowledge of it extends? Perfection of course would not be ex- 
pected, in what may be termed the occult art of the science of marine 
surveying, as, much must necessarily be left to the judgment of the 
delineator ; but still, with such a vast accession of absolute facts as the 
soundings would afford, something bordering on an approximation of 
the truth, at least as far as the main features of the connecting sub- 
marine ridges and their dependent depressions are attainable, might be 
arrived at; and which once accomplished, would we have little doubt 
throw some light on the hitherto puzzling problem of oceanic currents. 

The rocks which I observed were grit-stone, lime-stone, and a species 
of argillite or shale in flakes. I am not quite aware that any indica- 
tion exists of a volcanic origin; coral appears under water. To the 
south-west-ward of the islands we passed over a shoal, the bottom 
plainly discernible, studded with rocks, which appeared to be coated 
with that substance. 

The soil of the islands is said to be poor and unproductive. This 
probably is true, ina great measure with those portions, which have 
been used for the growth of Indian corn, arrow-root, and the culinary 
vegetables; because the usual artificial means employed to enrich the 
land, or perpetuate the salts essential to the healthy growth of plants, 
are not obtainable in any quantity sufficiently great to produce the 
desired effect. But, there is scarcely a doubt, that if the proprietors 
of land were to study horticulture in its extended sense, embracing a 
knowledge of mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, they would find that 
the common ingredients generally employed, and considered necessary 
for such a purpose, may be dispensed with, and others substituted for 
them equally efficacious. For instance, they have abundance of lime, 
and of sea-weed, to which common sea salt might be sparingly added 
with advantage. It appears therefore, that if the soil is “worn out,” as 
the expression is, by a constant succession of crops, without a proper 
attention being paid to the means which are available for the purpose 
of replenishing those salts necessary to the growth and vigour of vege- 
table life, the fault lies with the inhabitants themselves, and not with 
the ground. Cotton has been partially cultivated, but I believe it 
did not answer expectation ; indeed, the available land is so circum- 
scribed, and provisions often so much below the quantity required, that 
every portion of the islands capable of growing the necessaries of life, 
should be devoted to their culture, rather than to that of those produc- 
tions which are extraneous to the nourishment of the body. In- 
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difference to this essential point in the economy of an isolated people, 
not only leaves the islanders greatly dependent on foreign aid, for the 
support of life, but places them sometimes in a very straitened situation 
with respect to food: for what advantage is gold, or its value in a raw 
material when hunger presses, if there be nothing to satisfy that craving 
within our reach? It is hardly questionable, that a severe hurricane, 
or a continued drought, when the storehouses happened to be empty, 
or scantily provided, would entail upon the good people here, misery 
allied to famine, and leave them a prey to the bitter feelings of regret, 
for having neglected that precaution and prudence, which, as a civi- 
lized and intelligent people, they should exercise. At least one year’s 
store of provisions should always be kept in the islands; and an apparatus 
for distilling sea water, as they are totally dependent on the heavens 
for a supply of fresh water, there not being a spring in any of the 
islands. 

Several tropical plants are found on the islands; some of these no 
doubt were introduced ; but, there is one which is probably an indi- 
genous production, as its wood although excellent in the formation of 
boats’ knees, is not used for that purpose or otherwise than for fuel. I 
mean the morass-mangrove. I do not recollect to have seen the cocoa- 
mut tree; it is scarcely possible that its growth has never been tried. 
One would therefore imagine that the vicissitudes of the weather, rather 
than any opposing quality of the soil was the cause of those beautiful 
trees not thriving there; the Fan Palm, the Aloe, and Palma Christi, 
grow luxuriantly; and we have seen the Date Palm, 13 degrees fur- 
ther to the northward than the position of these islands; and J have 
little doubt of its thriving in the south of England, if the roots were 
protected from the frost, by being surrounded by a closed building 
until the tree had reached maturity. I have a faint recollection of 
having seen the Bamboo near Hamilton, but, of this I am not certain ; 
it is unquestionably one of the most valuable productions of nature, for 
rural and domestic purposes. By perseverance it might be naturalized in 
the southern countries of England and Ireland, and also in the Channel 
isles; the nature of the stock,—wood it can scarcely be termed, being 
plenty and hard, is calculated to resist cold, and, perhaps, the great 
and only difficulty in rearing the plant would be during its minority. 
This, however, might be obviated. The Cedar tree which is so valued 
here, is identical with that of the southern states of North America, the 
Juniperes Virginiana, although comprehended in the natural order of 
the Conifere, it is a berry-bearing plant, and is placed in the second 
section, (the order being divided into three) of the Cypress tribe. The 
trees are very handsome and ornamental singly or in small groups; 
but, covering the surface as they do here, the uniformity which is 
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presented to the eye every where, rather detracts from the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery. The wood, which is of a red cinnamon colour, and 
sweet scented, is used in the construction of vessels; it is universally 
known as forming the covering to black lead pencils, and is extremely 
durable and light. The Corvettes built here for the Government 
during the war, consumed all the large trees; they were very beautiful 
ships of their class, but required a large quantity of iron ballast to 
counteract the natural buoyancy of the wood. I was informed that the 
merchant vessels built and planked with cedar, never required caulking ; 
and if fortunate in keeping clear of rocks and shoals, outlasted all 
others, even without being coppered; the wood being all but imperish- 
able, and free from the attacks of the marine worms and mollusce. 
The domestic poultry appear to be reared with much care; the fowls 
and turkeys I observed feeding with avidity on the cedar berries, as 
also the pigs. Of oceanic fowl I noticed only the common brown, and 
the white gull, and a small sized tropic bird. The feathered tribes of 
the grove are not numerous; 1 saw only a few wood-pigeons, ground 
doves, and one or two species of small birds; but there are two others 
which on account of their beautiful colours are very conspicuous, and 
attract the notice of strangers ; these are the Blue Robin, and Virgin- 
ian Nightingale. The former a beautiful little warbler, is the Sialia, 
of a sky-blue colour; it is common in the United States, and has been 
named §. Wilsonii, in compliment to the celebrated ornithologist of 
that country, of great natural talent; a Scotchman by birth, and origi- 
nally a weaver. I believe he has departed to the “land of spirits,” 
but the web of renown which unostentatiously he wove for himself un- 
restrained by warp or woof, will enroll his name in the annals of science, 
and hand it down to the latest posterity. On the continent these birds 
are said to be migrant: in Bermuda they are stationary. The Vir- 
ginian Nightingale, Red-bird, the G. Cardinalis, Cardinal grosbeak, 
is equally interesting and rather more attractive, on account of its notes. 
Some years ago in consequence of the representations of the inhabitants 
that this bird was a great depredator of the gardens, an order was 
issued by the Governor for their destruction, and a certain sum paid 
for their heads. It was a difficult matter, however, to dislodge them 
from their coverts; and after the excitement which the order had 
created, wore off, the poor birds were left unmolested, and so far from 
being exterminated, they were extremely numerous on my last visit. 
It is probable that the value of the powder and shot expended, and the 
“poll tax” paid by the Governor, far exceeded the amount of damage 
done to the Indian corn. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE UPON MR. SNOW HARRIS’ 
AND OTHER LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 11th February 1840. 


Tue application of Lightning conductors to ships, is of so much national impor- 

tance, that, notwithstanding we have already devoted much of our attention to 

to the subject, we shall again revert to it, with the view of laying before our 

readers some of the facts and reasonings contained in the above report. The 

Committee which gave it birth originated in a motion made by Lord Elliot, in 

the House of Commons last year on Mr. Harris’s invention, and it was agreed 

that the subject should be left in the hands of the Admiralty, that Board under- 

taking to appoint a Committee to investigate it. The pledge has been fairly 

redeemed; the selection of the Committee including as it does, nautical men, 

men of science, anda master shipwright, all of high character, is a sufficient 

guarantee that this important investigation should be conducted by persons 

competent to examine the subject in all its bearings; and their Instructions 

are so framed as to secure the most strict and searching examination of it in all 

its parts. Those persons were Rear-Admiral J. A. Griffith, Chairman, Rear- 

Admiral Sir James Gordon, K.C.B., Captain James Clarke Ross, R.N., Professor 

Daniell, Mr. Fincham, master shipwright of Chatham Dock--yard, Mr. Waller 

Clifton, Secretary; and the following are the Instructions from the Lords Com- 

missioners of the Admiralty, as to the points which the attention of this Com- 

mittee was to be specially directed. 

1.—Whether in cases where ships not having lightning conductors have been 
struck with lightning, it appears that other ships in company having con- 
ductors have not been struck, or have escaped injury. 

2.—What conductors have been used in ships, either in the navy or in those 
belonging to private merchants ? 

3.—What the objections are to those now in use ? 

4.—What are the advantages or disadvantages of Mr. Snow Harris’s conductors, 
as compared with others? 

5.— What the comparative expense is of different descriptions of lightning con- 
ductors ? | 

6.— Whether the conductors of Mr. Snow Harris can be so fitted as not to 
weaken the spars in which they are placed? 

7.—What size the copper bars of which they are composed should be, and 
whether of the same size in all spars? 

8.— Whether it is necessary to have conductors at each mast-head, and also in 
the jib- boom ? : 

9.—Whether the continuity can be preserved in all probable circumstances, 
and whether the danger is not increased in case of interruption of the con- 
ductor, or of its being of inadequate dimensions ? 

10.—Whether any other made of fixing lightning conductors does not possess 
the same or greater advantages ? 

In replying to these queries, the Committee have published, in addi- 
tion to their own report and digest of the evidence, a mass of oral and 
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documentary evidence, received from naval officers, men of science, and 
other competent persons, extending to upwards of eighty folio pages. 

It is manifestly impossible, within the limits of the Nautical, to do 
more than glance at many of the facts which have been thus brought 
to light, and recorded by the labours of the Committee; but it shall be 
our endeavour, as concisely as we can, consistently with a satisfactory 
view of the question, to give such of the statements and reasonings as 
will enable our readers to appreciate the soundness of the conclusion at 
which the Committee have arrived. At the same time, we shall make 
no statement that may not be fully verified by the document before us. 

With reference to the first point of enquiry, namely, “ whether in 
cases where ships not having lightning conductors have been struck 
with lightning, it appears that other ships in company having conduc- 
tors have not been struck, or have escaped injury?” the Committee 
adduce seven directly affirmative instances which are fully authenti- 
cated, and all their particulars stated in the appendix. We will just 
select three, in order to shew to our readers the nature of the cases. 

1.—“ In 1815, H.M.S. Norge, was struck by lightning at Jamaica, 
and lost her main-top mast and top-gallant-mast, whilst the Warrior, 
74, which was lying close to her, with her conductor up, received no 
injury, though the electric fluid was observed absolutely to stream down 
it. Amongst many other ships which were in Port Royal harbour at 
the time, none received any damage but a merchant vessel, which, like 
the Norge, had no conductor up.” 

2.—<In 1830, H.M.S. Etna, when comingto off Corfu, was struck 
by lightning, three heavy discharges descending by the conductor, and 
passing to the water without injuring the spars. The Madagascar and 
Mosquito, which were in company at the time, and had no conductors 
up, were separately struck and received considerable injury.”’ 

3.— “In 1838, H.M.S. Ceylon, in Malta harbour, was struck by 
lightning, and her pole, fore-top mast and foremast were shivered. 
She had no conductor up, and was lying close to the Talavera, Belle- 
rophon, and Dock yard sheers, all of which had conductors up at the 
time, and met with no injury.” 

An instance* is also given of a New York packet that was struck 
and injured by lightning, and, the weather continuing stormy, the con- 


* Another recent instance has unhappily just occurred in the Mediterranean, of 
which we have not yet been furnished with the full particulars—but the following 
is an extract of a letter from an officer of H.M.S. Asia, dated Vourla Bay, March 
30th, 1840. ‘We had a heavy shower of hail last night accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, in which the Powerful (who lay near us,) had her fore top-gallant 
mast shivered to pieces and the foremast struck with lightning. We have Harris’ 
conductors fitted and came off unscathed.” 
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ductors were triced up to the mast-head. The ship was a second time 
struck by a most severe stroke of electricity which fused the chain Lut 
passed into the water without committing further damage. 

Before quitting this first question, the Committee stop to discuss 
another, which is collateral with it; namely, whether, according to the 
common prejudice, conductors have the power of attracting a flash of 
lightning, which, in their absence, would not have fallen on the ship in 
which they are fitted. The report states (p. 4,) that “The numerous 
cases of accidents to ships without conductors, and the comparatively 
rare occurrence of lightning having been noticed to strike on a conduc- 
tor, would tend to negative such a supposition ; and it may be observed, 
that, in several instances, the electricity has been seen to strike down 
on the surface of the water, at no great distance from a ship fitted with 
a conductor. This phenomenon occurred in Plymouth Sound, within 
a moderate distance of the Caledonia, whilst fitted with Mr. Harris’ 
conductors.” The instances adduced by the Committee in answer to 
the first question, in which ships are seen to be struck, not having con- 
ductors, whilst others, with conductors fitted, are not so struck, afford 
evidence, they say, “ either of the little influence exerted by conductors 
in inducing or attracting an explosive discharge, or of their efficacy in 
harmlessly and imperceptibly conveying the electricity to the water.” 

To shew that Mr. Harris’ conductors are not very likely to attract 
the lightning, the Committee state that amongst the several ships fitted 
on his plan, which have for many years past been employed in tropical 
climates, and were exposed, as stated by their commanding-officers, to 
very severe lightning ; they found great difficulty in obtaining direct 
evidence of their being struck at all; and in two or three instances only 
has the fact been satisfactorily observed, and no case of injury has been 
recorded. 

The Committee consulted Professors Faraday and Wheatstone on this 
point, who gave it as their unequivocal opinion that conductors possess 
no inherent property of attracting or inviting a discharge from a cloud 
at a distance, 

“ If there be a projecting object, like a mast, within a moderate dis- 
tance of the point from which the discharge takes place, the electricity 
will descend by it, whether fitted with a conductor or not, as affording 
a line of less resistance than it would meet with from the non-conduct- 
ing property of the air.” And Professor Faraday stated, that the effect 
of the conductors would be to draw off the electricity from the atmos- 
phere, and thereby to diminish the tendency to explosive discharges. 

In concluding their remarks on the first head of inquiry, the Com- 
mittee state “that every scarch has been made for cases of rnjury 
sustained by ships fitted with conductors, and though several statements 
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to that effect have been brought under our notice, not one has been sub- 
stantiated.” 

The action of a conductor is purely passive. It can no more be said 
to attract the lightning than a spout by the side of a house can attract 
the water into it from the roof. The conductor simply conveys safely 
away the electric ma‘ter which is brought to it; and since we have no 
power to resist a stroke of lightning, it must be considered as extremely 
fortunate that we have thus the power of controlling it. 

The second inquiry of the Committee was ‘“ What conductors have 
been used in ships, either of the Navy, or in those belonging to private 
merchants $”” 

They describe the ordinary copper chain conductor, one of which is 
issued to ships when demanded: it is composed of rods about two feet 
long, and one-sixth of an inch thick, with an eye at eachend. It tei- 
minates in a copper rod of the same dimensions, and when used is 
triced to the masthead, and leads over the side into the water. 

It is said, that a chain of a similar form either copper or iron, is 
used occasionally in merchant vessels. 

In the French navy, a metallic rope composed of mixed metal wire, 
is attached to the masthead, leads down to the top-gallant cross-trees, 
and thence by the top-gallant backstay to the channel, and descends 
into the water. A copper spindle about three feet long, tapering from 
an inch to a point, is screwed into the masthead, nine inches of the 
upper end being hardened and gilded. ‘The rope consists of three 
strands of eight wires each, and measures 1th inch in circumference. 

Mr. Snow Harris’ conductors, which, up to the date of the Report, 
had been fitted for trial on board thirteen men-of-war, are composed of 
two plates of copper rivetted together, so as to form an elastic and con- 
tinuous line of metal; the inner plate being one-sixteenth, and the 
outer one-eighth of an inch in thickness; their breadth varying accord- 
ing to the class of ship, and the description of the spar. These plates 
are inserted in dove-tailed grooves, in the after part of the masts, and 
extend from the truck to the keelson; a copper plate of the same dimen- 
sions is led over the caps, and the continuity is preserved at all times 
by atumbler on the caps, consisting of a short copper bar with a hinge 
at the base, by which it leans against the conductor of the topmast, 
whether fidded or housed, a stop being placed on the exterior by which 
the tumbler is prevented from falling backward. 

Copper plates of equal dimensions to those on the lower masts are 
placed under the heels and steps of the masts, and are thence led along 
the keelson in contact with the copper fastenings. 

In order to insure connexion with the copper sheathing, bolts are 
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driven transversely through the keel, so as to meet those passing down 
from the keelson. 

Copper plates are likewise led along the underside of the beams of 
the lower and orlop decks to the principal copper fastenings, and ulti- 
mately terminate in the sheathing, thereby combining all the chéef 
masses of metal in the hull and spars of a ship with the conductors, and 
affording, by means of its ultimate connexion with the copper sheathing, 
a vast surface in contact with the water for the dispersion of the elcc- 
tricity.* 

We beg to refer our readers to the April number of our present 
volume, (p. 229,) in which is detailed the accident that happened to 
the Roduey, from lightning, in December 1838: it will be seen that 
if the combination of all the chief masses of metal, above described, had 
been made on board that ship, that is, had she been fitted with Harris’ 
conductors, the accident would not have happened. 

The cases of the Hyacinth and Athol, (vol. for 1839, p. 114—116,) 
are also much in point, and full of interest, as bearing upon this impor- 
tant part of the question.t 

In the case of the Hyacinth, for instance, in which a heavy discharge 
of lightning shivered completely her main topmast and top-gallant 
mast, through a length of about 80 feet, and diameter of 12 inches; it 
was nevertheless conducted safely by an iron chain of not more than 
half an inch in diameter, from the lower yard to the deck, a distance 
of about 50 feet. We are thus furnished with the means of judging 
of the magnitude of the channel which the lightning requires for its 
safe conduction ;{ and, inasmuch as Harris’ conductors are of copper, 
and are about four times the area of section of this chain; and, inas- 
much, too, as the conducting power of copper is about six or eight times 
that of iron, a triumphant refutation is thus furnished to those of his 
opponents who say that his conductors are not sufficiently capacious: 
and when we find, as shewn above, that “all the chief masses of metal 
in the hull and spars” are combined with the conductors, we cannot 
but be satisfied, in addition to the evidence of past experience, that Mr. 


Harris’ conductors are incalculably safe. 


* A plate illustrating Mr. Harris’s method of fitting his conductors, will be found 
in our volume for 1837, (p. 742,) as well as a series of papers by that gentleman, 
fully explaining his ideas on this subject. 

t In our volume for 1838, (p. 750, November number,) we inserted an interesting 
list of 174 cases, which had taken place in the Royal Navy from 1786 to 1836. 

{It is stated in the report of the Committee of the Academy of sciences at Paris, 
appvinted to investigate the utility of lightning conductors, that there is no instance 
on record of an iron rod of half an inch diameter being fused, or made red hot, by an 


atmospherie discharge of electricity. 
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With reference to the third head of the inquiry, namely, what are 
the objections to the conductors now in use? the Committee state, as 
the chief objections urged against the common chain conductors, that 
they not being fixtures, are seldom ready when required; that they 
are kept packed up in a box, and usually stowed away in the store- 
rooms; and when thunder-squalls arise, as they most frequently do, 
especially in the tropics, suddenly and unexpectedly, the damage is 
done to the ship before they can be got out aud triced up. 

And, inasmuch as they are usually triced up only when lightning is 
anticipated, in alluding to the danger attending the fixing of them at 
such a time, the Committee state, that “in 1834, on board the Thun- 
derer, the men had not left the conductor five seconds, when the light- 
ning descended with extreme violence ; and in one instance, on hoard 
a vessel in the mouth of the Mississipi, several men were struck dead 
at the moment of hoisting one up. 

“In dark nights the difficulty of tricing them up properly is greatly 
enhanced, and in heavy weather, when much needed, it has been found 
impracticable to get them up at all. 

‘‘The construction is very slight, and the rings not being welded 
together, a trifling strain breaks them. 

“Tn the event of a topmast or top-gallant-mast being tarried away, 
the conductor is likely to be lost, and at any rate the ship is unprotected 
until it can be got in, and triced up to another mast. This case oc- 
curred to the Jupiter. 

«‘ As conductors, their capacity is not sufficient for the safe transmis- 
sion of heavy charges of electricity, and in sevcral instances the metal 
has been fused or disjointed. This occurred in the Dublin and Etna. 
In short,” say the Committee, “ we cannot but regard them as ‘a tem- 
porary and inadequate expedient. 

« By not being permanently fixed, the security of the ship is left to 
the opinion of the commanding-officer, as to their utility at all, or 
necessity at the moment. 

“ They are not calculated to be applied in all weathers; are subject 
to all the casualties to which the ship’s rigging is exposed; and liable 
to lead to serious accidents by the end being brought inboard, the con- 
tinuity interrupted, or the end lifted out of the water.” 

In the above opinions respecting the old and inefficient chain conduc- 
tors, the Committee are borne out by a long list of officers of high repu- 
tation, whose opinions on the subject are published in the Appendix to 
the Report. The remainder of this Report we must reserve for our 
next. 
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HURRICANES.—Account of the Circular storm of December last in the United 
States, by Mr, W. C. Redfield, of New York. 


We have received from Mr. Redfield, the following account of a storm 
which took place in the United States, on the 15th of December last, 
adding another to the many proofs already given of the truth of that 
gentleman’s theory. There is a peculiar value belonging to this, 
derived from the fact of the locality of the various places of observation 
being strictly known, and therefore to be implicitly relied on; whereas 
those of ships at sea, not only have the differences in their compasses, 
but, also a certain extent of vagueness in the position of the vessels 
themselves to distract the reasonings on the different directions of the 
wind. Mr. Redfield says, “ these facts, if considered geographically, 
and with strict reference to one point of time, are within the compre- 
hension of every reader; and form, therefore, a valid and useful test for 
the theory or hypothesis of an inward or centripetal course of the wind 
in a storm, which is advocated by Mr. Espy. 

‘To avoid all complexity, we will confine our enquiries, on this 
occasion, to the afternoon of Sunday the 15th, at or shortly before 
sunset.—The evidence within our reach on this point is as follows : — 

‘©. At Nantucket, the excellent meteorogical journal published at 
that place, states the wind at 7 a.M., and at noon of the 15th at east, 
with rain; at 9 p.M. S.W. fair. Compared with the next accounts, 
the change to S.W. would appear to have been in the afternoon, pre- 
vious tosunset. The changes here being always found to make progress 
north-easterly. 

“2. At Barnstable, on the southern extremity of Cape Cod Bay, 66 
miles from Boston, in a nearly S.E. direction, it blew hard from 9 a.m. 
to noon; after which, while the gale was most severe at. Boston, the 
wind lulled to a moderate breeze, and shifted to S. and S.W.; conti- 
nuing through the afternoon and night. Another account states that 
the wind was south at sunset, rather mild, and stars visible in the 
evening. 

«3. At New Bedford, Massachussetts as appears by the meterological 
journal of Mr .Joseph Congdon, the wind also changed, about 3} p.., 
from E.N.E. to S.,—at 9 p.m. wind S. moderate and cloudy. 

‘‘The above three places would appear, at sunset, on the 15th, to 
have been within the central lull of the storm, which reached Boston 
about 7 p.M., and around which the wide spread annulus of wind, 
which forms the true gale, appears to have been blowing with its full 
power. The lighter winds within the central lull, in many cases, con- 
form more or less to the course of the storm; which would cause the 
wind to be south-westerly. In what follows, therefore, no stress will be 
Jaid upon the direction of these lighter winds in the centre of the storm. 
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«4, At Provincetown, near the north extremity of Cape Cod the. 
gale was most severe from 11 to 4 .M. on Sunday; its direction by 
collating the accounts, would appear to have been from E.S.E. During 
the night following, the wind is stated to have been moderate and all 
round the compass. This was the central lull, as the storm was re- 
newed on the following morning, as well as at the above mentioned 
places. 

“5. Captain Slemmer of the brig Columbus, in his detailed and 
seaman-like account, states thaf on Sunday at 2 p.m. he made Sandwich, 
on the west side of Barnstable or Cape Cod Bay; the wind blowing a 
hurricane from E.8.E. The weather lighting up afterwards, he ran 
into Plymouth. The direction of the wind at sunset, after the lull, is 
not given us. 

«7. A published letter from Gloucester, north-eastern extremity of 
Massachussets Bay, dated on Sunday night says—We have experienced 
a most disastrous gale of wind here to-day from E.S.E.,—the rain con+ 
tinnes to pour in torrents, and the gale has not abated any. 

“7, At Salem, 15 miles from Boston, according to the Salem Regis- 
ter, during the day at intervals, the wind blew with tremendous force 
from the eastward, and the rain fell in torrents. 

«8. At Newburyport, 30 miles N.N.E. from Boston, according to the 
Newburyport Herald, the storm commenced on Sunday morning, and 
from 10 to 12 o'clock on Sunday night, the wind which had shifted a 
point or two more to the N.E., blew a perfect hurricane. 

“9. At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, sume 60 miles N.N.E. of Bos- 
ton, in the Meteorological Journal published at that place, we find the 
wind recorded, during the day at east, with snow and rain. In a 
Portsmouth paper this storm is styled a heavy N.E. gale. 

“10. At Portland, as appears from a valuable sketch just published 
by the keeper of the observatory, the wind at 11 a.m. on the 15th was 
east, with heavy rain; p.m. E. by S. gale still continued; in the even- 
ing wind shifted to N.E,. &c. 

“11. At Nashua, New Hampshire, on the Merimac, as we are informed 
by the Nashua Telegraph, the storm of the ‘15th was from N.E. AH 
our information leads to the conclusion that this comprises the close of 
that day. 

“© 12. At Boston, the Atlas says—On Sania at 2 p.m. it commenced 
raining with a tremendous gale, from the N.E. which lasted till 7 p.s. 
The Mercantile Journal says—The wind blew with great fury from the 
eastward, and in the evening for several hours it increased to a hurri- 
cane. The Daily Times says—It commenced raining about 2 p.m. with 
a violent gale from the E.N.E., which lasted till 7 p.u. Another 
Boston account says—In the afternoon the wind became strong from 
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the eastward. The Boston Watchman says—The wind was strong from 
the eastward, accompanied by moist snow and sleet, which gradually 
changed to a driving rain, and continued during the day. In view of 
all this, we may safely infer, that the direction of the wind at Boston 
immediately before sunset, differed not greatly from E.N.E. 

“©13. At Providence, according to the observations of Professor Cas- 
well, of Brown University, the wind on the 15th was brisk at N.E. 
which continued till 2 p.m. The barometer continued to fall till 4 p.m. 
and remained stationary till near 7 p.m., and the wind still at N.E. 
and cloudy. The professor adds, I am not particular to mark the exact 
point of compass, nor, indeed, have I any means of doing so. It ap- 
pears probable that this locality was in or near the border of the central 
lull, after 2 p.m. 

14, At Middletown, Connecticut, as lam informed by Professor 
Smith of the Wesleyan University, the gale set inat N.N.E. and conti- 
nued to snow and blow very hard during the 15th; the wind rather 
veered round to N., in which quarter the wind was very strong at the 
close of the day. 

“© 15. At Hartford, Connecticut, according to the Daily Courant, 
this storm, during its continuance, was accompanied by a strong wind 
from the north and north-west. The latter was probably the driving 
wind of Sunday night and Monday. 

“16. At Northampton, Massachussets, as I am informed by the 
editor of the Northampton Courier, the wind during the storm of the 

15th was from N.E. Mr. Espy, I perceive, states it to have been north 
at this place, but on what authority he does not informus. We will, 
however, take N.N.E. the mean of the two statements. 

‘17. At Amherst, Massachussets, according to the observations of 
Professor Snell, the wind in the latter part of the 15th was N. by W. 
—severe storm of wind and snow. His place of observation is on 
low ground a little S.W. from the college, which stands on a hill. 
Perhaps this may have slightly effected its local direction. 

‘¢18. At Hanover, on the western border of New Hampshire, as I 
am informed by Professor Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, the wind 
veered on the 15th from N.E. to N. The facts here are furnished from 
the meteorological journal of Professor Young; and as the winds in this 
journal appear to be all referred to the eight principal points of the 
compass, as is common, there is room to infer that in the latter part of 
the day the wind was somewhat eastward of the true north: but this 
need not be insisted on. 

«19. At Albany and Troy, which places I visited the 17th, the 
wind late on Sunday afternoon, apeCOES Ag to my best information, was 
somewhat eastward of north. 
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' 90. At Athens, Hudson, and Catskill, from information on which 
I can place implicit reliance, the wind at this time was at north. 

‘©21. At Litchfield, Connecticut, according to the Litchfield En- 
 quirer, the wind during the storm from Saturday night till panes 

night, was high from the north-east and north. 

«622. Near New Haven, Connecticut, off the light house, Captain 
Woolsey, of the steam boat Providence, informs me that on Sunday 
afternoon till near sunset the wind was strong at N.N.W.; but at 9 
p.M. it had veered to north-west, and was very heavy. 

«23. At New York, as appears from my own observations, carefully 
taken, the wind during the 15th, and before sunset, had veered from 
N. by W., strong ;—to N.W. by W., a hard gale ;—which contirued 
in the evening. 

«© 24, At Cape May, New Jersey, as appears by the marine reports, 
the wind at this time was blowing a gale at north-west. 

«‘ The storm of wind and snow was severe throughout New Engaand, 
and its limits on the 15th, extended greatly beyond the Hudson. 

«©25. The ship Morrison, on the 15th, at sunset, 125 miles saith of 
Rhode Island, latitude 39° 35’, longitude 71° 38’, had the gale violent 
from W.N.W. 

«« The erroneous statement, that the steamer Providence had tle gale 
at S.W. near New Haven on the 15th, which Mr. Espy has used in at 
least one of the New York papers in support of his theory, he ha: since 
found occasion to correct: But I do not perceive that the correction 
has been given to the New York public. 

«I have brought together below, the chief of the foregoing »bserva- 
‘tions, on a small map; in order that it may now be seen, at s glance, 
whether the wind blew in this gale inward from all side towards 
the centre of the storm, according to the favorite hypotheis of Mr. 
Espy; or whether on the contrary, it was actually blowing in a 
great circuit around its central portion, in the direction which is con- 
trary to the hands of a watch which lies with its face upvard: as is 
found to be the case in all gales which I have examined ; no excepting 
even those upon which Mr. Espy is accustomed to rely, in his attempts 
to sustain his centripetal theory. 

“ The circular lines on the map are drawn from a center located o on 
the southern border of Cape Cod Bay; and, whether or noi, this is to 
be considered as the exact place of the axis, about sunset 02 the 15th, 
and the arrows near the several places as representing the exact course 
of the wind, is unimportant. These will at least serve as approxima- 
tions; and the general result could not be materially affected by greater 
accuracy of delineation, were the latter attainable. To me it clearly 


appears that the wind was not blowing at any time on the 15th towards 
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3 space or region of country south-west from Boston and north-east of 
New Haven, as was suggested by Mr. Espy in the Courier and Enquirer, 
and the New York Gazette; nor, indeed, towards axy other central 
space in the gale. The general course or manner in which this gale 
did blow about sunset on the 15th, when its center was perhaps nearest, 
appears I think sufficiently obvious, from the foregoing statement. 





“The limited object of the present inquiry restrains me from exami- 
ning the consecutive changes and relaxations of this storm, at the 
variots localities; and much information, for which I am indebted to 
my comrespondents, must for the present be passed over. It should: be 
borne ix mind, that our map comprises but a portion of the area which 
was covered at one time by this gale; which was greatly extended on 
all sides, but mostly on the east and south. It should be noticed, also, 
that the point of time to which all the observations are referred ap- 
proximate as already intimated, to the time of the greatest fall of the 
baromete: in this storm, in the states of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachwetts. | 

_« The whole series of the gales which have occurred, weekly, since 
the 24thof November, are well worthy of the attention of meteorologists ; 
and the wtative character of each, has appeared to be developed as 
clearly as in the case now before us.” 


W. C. REpFiEvp. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1840. ; 
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ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 
To the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


GrenrtTLemMen,—lIn the Feb. number of this work, J addressed some re- 
marks to you on the subject of the defects in the construction of the great 
steamers, that have been built for the navigation of the Atlantic, fur 
which I have, as I expected, been called presumptuous, &c. 

I will endeavour on the present occasion, not to be quite so plain in 
my remarks on any particular ship's defects, that I may avoid drawing 
down upon myself the ire of the commander. I shall, however, run the 
risk of being again abused for presumption, as I must tell the construc- 
tors of the great steamers that they are altogether wrong, and give 
them some plain hints as to what a steamer ought to be, that is expected 
to make head against the great seas of the ocean, without being thrasl:ed 
and strained, in a manner that cannot be often repeated with impunity. 

It might have been expected, Gentlemen, that the example these ships 
afforded, would have caused consideration to have been given to their 
defects, before such an operation as is now in progress under your guid- 
ance was proceeded with,—one in which the public is too much inter- 
ested to allow of your proceedings being treated otherwise than those of 
a public nature are wont to be, and in which manner it is evidently 
the interest of all concerned in the Company, they should be viewed by 
the public press. 

It is indeed, extraordinary, that the subject of the proper form of 
these great steamers, should never yet have been considered upon the 
ground that I think I shall prove in this paper, is the proper one,— 
that they never yet should have been separated entirely from sailing 

yessels, by those who plan them,—that the great distinction never 
should have been made, that they are to be propelled by a power at 
the water’s edge, instead of one acting upon the immense leverage 
of the masts; and that they are to overcome the fury of the sea, act- 
ing right on end upon them: an effort that the sailing vessel is 
wholly unfit for, and which indeed she never can be subjected to, 
notwithstanding which, in the general form of the sea-going steamers, 
there is no difference (an increase of length alone excepted,) between 
her and the old form of a ship built for the attainments of sailing pro- 
perties, the qualities required in each being as different as it is well 
possible to conceive. 

It will, Iam well aware, be a difficult matter to convince old sailors 
that there is hardly a property in the two different sorts of vessels re- 
quired to be the same; yet it is said, that the late Lieut. Campbell, 
after taking out the Atalanta to Bombay, expressed his wish “that he 
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had left his masts at home.” I am perfectly of the opinion this expres- 
sion conveys, and that could the machinery be depended upon, (and 
the best may always be so,) that the masts are not merely a useless 
appendage to steamer, but a serious drawback; and if it be true as 
stated, that on board the British Queen last witter, it was contemplated 
cutting her’s away, it would appear that I am not far wrong when I 
say, that their dis-use is greater than any utility to be looked for from 
them, and is only here mentioned, as a further proof that sailing pro- 
perties are altogether unnecessary in steamers. 

The great ships to which these observations have especial reference, 
are such as are intended to carry the mails and passengers across the 
ocean. These ships are to make passages,—they are, amongst other 
duties, to go to Halifax in the winter! and it has reference to what 
such ships, must endure, that I am now engaged to prove the existing 
ships wrong, taking for granted that it is by steam alone these passages 
are to be made. 

It is difficult to anticipate what steam power will be brought to 
effect at sea; but judging from its present state, it is, I think, pretty 
clear that for long passages, and the navigation of the ocean where 
heavy storms and great seas are to be encountered, the vessels propelled 
by this power must be confined to the Packet Service,—those carrying 
passengers, and a few light goods, and specie; and that converting of 
steamers to any mercantile purpose beyond this, is out of the question, 
for such passages. But this observation is here introduced to follow up 
what has been already said, respecting the object of these remarks, 
being confined to the ships proper for such passages; as I am well 
aware, that there are a set of steam ships employed coastways, and in 
the short voyage to Holland, &c., that are to all intents and purposes 
the ordinary merchant ships; that they carry cargoes, and make their 
passages extremely well. However let the best of these fine ships 
attempt a passage to America in winter, and let her encounter the gales 
of that season, and she will be torn to pieces. | 

It is true also, that the Atlantic ocean has been partially navigated 
by steam for some few years past,—especially the Bay of Biscay, to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. This, in the first place, is a 
passage where bad weather is only rarely met with, of such violence as 
is experienced in crossing the ocean, and in such weather, when it does 
happen, these vessels are either detained in port, or they put back when 
caught in it! They are of a smaller class too than any one supposes 
sufficient to make a passage, and being smaller, it is just possible that 
they are built of sufficient strength to sustain the “ hammering and pile 
driving process” they undergo, in attempting the passages they are con- 
demned to, and often with heavy cargoes. It however yet remains to 
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be seen, whether all this can be done with impunity to the ships, and 
the return of a dividend to the proprietors ! 

Now in respect to the ships to be formed for the worst of the pas- 
sages that can be contemplated, I would for the sake of simplifying the 
argument, have it admitted, that it is to oppose a gale, that the ship 
is necessarily to be adapted. We may admit, that almost.any form is 
sufficient for going before the sea, and that if a steamer of great size 
steers well, and can be propelled at the rate of 9 or 10 knots, she will 
run before almost any sea whatever. We will suppose also that her 
form, as to proportion between depth and breadth is such, as will admit 
of her going along pretty comfortably with the sea a-beam. We have 
then reduced the argument to the one point, the steaming right head to 
wind and sea, and which in fact, constitutes the advantage of steam 
navigation, (and progress in a calm,) for in any position with the wind 
free, blowing strong, a fine sailing vessel of great size, has unquestion- 
ably the advantage of a steamer. This then is the simple question, of 
what form and proportions should a steamer be, to make head against 
a gale and head-sea $ 

I shall endeavour to elucidate this, by reference to the boats that 
are fitted by their perfect adaptation of form, to be forced through the 
seas and surf of a beach, and by a power applied as the wheels of a 

steamer at the water’s edge, namely—oars. In discussing this subject, 
and confining the argument to the one point necessary, 1 consider the 
steamer as always in a surf ! always in the situation in which we sce 
a boat launched off a beach in bad weather. 

What then is the universal form of a boat proved to be best adapted 
to this purpose ? and when itis seen that invariably one great principle 
predominates, to obtain the quality of facing seas, surf, and breakers, 
larger considerably in proportion to the object overcoming them, than 
the largest steamer ever encounters at sea, we shall I think be at no 
loss to conclude, what the great steamers’ construction should be. At 
the same time, in coming to a conclusion as to form, it will be apparent 
that in launching a boat, and forcing her through a sea, there is such 
a considerable part of her length forward, continually unsupported, in 
fact, completely out of the water, that on no account is there ever the 
least weight placed there. The boat must consequently have strength to 
allow of probably one-third of her whole length being suspended with- 
out support, a strength indeed easily attained in a boat, every one perhaps 
possessing it, but which it never seems to have entered into the head of 
the shipwright, could be required in the steamer ; although such strength 
is certainly an indispensible requisite, that I venture to say the size of 
a steamer should be limited to what can be constructed, and proved to 
be capable of enduring this trial. 
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I have said that we shall find on reference to boats intended to go 
well through a surf, one grand principle predominate, and that is 
extreme sharpness forward, and that sharp bows wholly noincam- 
bered by weight, to which may be added length. These requisites 
will be found to prevail in the boats on all coasts, where they are to be 
launched in bad weather, modified according to the objects the boats 
have to accomplish, and the degree of labour requisite to launch them, 
and to pull them out, and the facility of commanding that labour. 
Thus the “ coble ’ of the north is lannched with ease and safety by three 
men, and through a sea far greater in proportion to her size than any 
great steamer will ever encounter: whereas 40 or 50 will be employed 
to effect the same with the “ Massulah boat,” of the Coromandel coast, 
half that number remaining in her to pull her when a-float. The gigs 
of the Kentish coast, and the Revenue galleys, all along our coasts, as 
well as an innumerable variety of others, are included amongst the 
boats, readily and safely, driven through a surf, and afterwards calcu- 
lated to be propelled with great speed, when fairly in a sea of great 
magnitude—comparatively.* 

It would indeed be a strange perversion of intellect, were we tosee in 
the form of these boats, any other construction than such as is calculated 
to oppose the least resistance to an opposition to be overcome, or to see 
substituted a bluff round bow, for the sea to strike heavily against, 
instead of a form it has hardly an effect upon. 

If we look beyond our own shores, the same principle of sharpness 
of the fore body will be invariably found, the length and other propor- 
tions modified by the ulterior uses the crafts are designed for, and this 
we see nowhere carried to such extreme as inthe canoes of the southern 
parts of the world, and the African coasts. If we go far up 
their rivers, so as to be out of the influence of the winds of the ocean, 
where consequently the most perfect smooth always exist, we there find 
canoes like elongated washing tubs, parallel sided and square ends; but 
all along the coasts, and in the Islands, the canoe is of extreme sharpness 
forward, its main breadth being perhaps three-fourths of its length 
from forward, with the fore end projecting and raking considerably ; its 
bottom, in small canoes, often forming ‘a Parabola.” Here we do 
not see the absurdity of “a Gripe,” which of all the monstrous ideas 
carried out in steamers, is perhaps the most so, and from which I 


* There are certain boats about our coasts that must not be confounded with this 
description, the Tub boats of Brighton for instance. Boats that are only required 
1o put to sea in fine weather need not be formed for pulling through a surf, but as 
the uncertair.ty of our climate renders these fishing boats liable to be caught out in 
very bad weather, they ure formed for taking the beach on their return, and for this 
purpose the boats of Brighton, Worthing, &c. are admirably adapted. 
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have seen one as nearly as possible lost. These extreme sharp canoes, 
are such as will be invariably found wherever the sea breeze or trade 
wind blowing into great rivers, require them to be formed to sustain a 
degree of sea, (to boats,) which is got up during the strength of the 
breeze even in rivers; this is also the form chosen for the canoe that 
goes out into the ocean from island to island, and along the coasts of 
Africa many hundred miles. And I defy it to be shewn through the 
whole world, any thing else used (in boats,) when speed and safety 
are to be combined, but craft of the extremest sharp fore bodies, modi- 
fied as I have already said, according to their ulterior uses. And 
- another quality which contributes to their safety, and good properties, 
is their main breadth, or at all events their “ centre of capacity,” being 
removed a long way aft, and which description applies to all our gigs 
and sharp boats at home. 

I inust not ‘in supporting my argument omit mention of the Lon- 
don wherry and the Whale boat, the last being the only exception 
that I know, of the boats fit for going through the surf of a beach, 
that has her greatest breadth or capacity before her centre, and for 
which there are excellent reasons in her whaling application. This is 
however notoriously one of the safest boats known, will take a beach in 
tremendous surfs, will come off through them, and pull exceedingly 
fast in all situations, although having as I have said, her breadth 
farther forward than usualin sharp boats, the reason for which would 
be extraneous to the subject in hand. Yet she is so nicely balanced by 
the men in her, that the steersman, might so far elevate the fore body, 
as to give her a water line and entrance, as fine, and altogether-as un- 
exceptionable for going through a sea, as the finest of the boats on our 
own coasts. I have often thought it strange that our men-of-war are 
not furnished, either with a whale boat, or coble; our ships of war 
have not @ boat fit to take a beach in any surf whatever; on foreign 
stations and surveys these boats would often be invaluable. In many 
situations, even in the finest latitudes, our boats have great difficulty in 
communicating with the shores, sometimes obliged to be aided by the 
savages of the Scuth Sea Islands in such operations. At our own sta- 
tions in India, when a ship of war is in Madras roads,a Massulah boat 
is appointed to attend on the beach, and when her cutters approach, goes 
off to bring the officer, &c. through the surf, (they could not land with- 
out this assistance,) the cutter anchoring outside the breakers; all which 
renders our men-of-war, not merely dependent upon others for a very 
important duty—communication with the shore, but the defect in their 
boats, tends in some measure to give barbarous people a somewhat mean 
opinion of our boasted superiority. Whilst upon the subject of men-of- 
war's boats, be it observed, that the French ships are infinitely better 
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equipped than our own, not perhaps in appearance, but in size, and all 
the properties for which the boats of ships of war are applicable, theirs 
are superior. 

The “ London wherry ” though formed for smooth water operations, 
may afford those whose opportunities of observing are confined, the 
means of judging how well an extreme sharp fore body is adapted for 
speed and safety. In heavy winter gales, there are situations in different 
reaches of the Thames, so exposed as to exhibit as pretty a little mimic 
sea on a weather tide, (compared to the size of the wherry,) as may be 
wished for, indeed fully equal in proportion to what the great steamers 
experience at sea. Yet these wherries will pull right against it and 
not ship any water forward, they are quite safe whilst not overloaded. 

Amongst boats, perhaps the ‘ London wherry,” and the ‘“ Massulah 
boat” of India, present in appearance the greatest contrast ; nothing can 
be conceived apparantly more opposite in all properties. The fact howe 
ever is, that the clumsy appearance of the latter tends in some degree 
to mislead ; it is so very buoyant, that if the line be taken at which it 
swims, it will be found, if not forming the same fine entrance that our 
English boats do, yet that it presents very small resistance to a straight 
forward motion, and is thus easily got through the surf, and it will be 
found that the greatest breadth and capacity is about one-fourth from 
aft. It cannot but strike every observer, even without going further 
than our own coasts, how completely necessity has mastered prejudice 
in the construction of boats. There is hardly any thing earthly, so 
endless as their variety! and it would puzzle “the most determined 
improver,” to suggest, when looking at the particular boat of any 
locality whatever, any other form of boat that would be even fit (to 
answer better is out of the question,) for all the purposes accomplished 
by the one he sees. And yet, as I set out with observing, all the boats 
that have to go through a surf have these grand principles in them— 
extreme sharp fore bodies, and their greatest breadth and capacity re- 
moved well aft. 

I will now only further allude to this fine fore body in boats, to 
combat a ridiculous objection to the application of the same principle 
in steamers, namely, that they would go down head foremost ! I have 
myself heard real good practical sailors express this opinion ! 

I should like to know, whether anybody can state a good authenti- 
cated case of any craft of any description, in real good trim, going down 
by the head. Will any one please to describe what sort of weather it is that 
endangers the sharp schooners of America going down head foremost ! 
Do not all seamen know that a Baltimore clipper may be laid-to in any 
weather whatever, and that the crew may turn in with the fore scuttle 
left open? There never was a more unfounded fear. Let us for a 
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moment consider the consequences of the sharp bow that I say every 
vessel should possess, intended to make way through seas, and contrast 
it with the sort of fore bodies that have been given to our sea-going 
steamers, with the express purpose of preventing their too great immer- 
sion to counteract their pitching properties. Let us first look at the 
progress through the water, of those beautiful river steamers, “Orwell,” 
“‘ Star,” “ Vesper,” ‘Sons of the Thames,” for instance,* and contrast 
the manner in which these vessels ‘divide and pass through the water, 
with the wave thrown up before the bow of the sea-going steamers, the 
“ Wilberforce,” the “Tagus,” the “ Phenix,” and generally of all the 
sea-going steamers! and which vessels have been formed with such 
unscientific fore bodies, under the mistaken notion that fullness forward 
Was necessary at sea, ‘to keep them from over immersion; whereas 
it is clearly this very fullness which causes them to pitch, and conse- 
quently to be half drowned when going against a head sea. For, the 
full fore body of these ships, jin the first place involves the presence of 
a certain quantity of weight, in the quantity of material comprising 
that body, and affording as this does space, it is filled with cargo. A 
ship only pitches, when upon the top of a sea, the weight of the fore 
body, overbalances that of the after body, and then this ship built to 
avoid too great immersion, goes “slap in,” fore-castle and bowsprit 
under; all owing to the fullness, or in other words weight of the fore 
body! One word more as to the propriety of extreme sharpness, it 
has been over and over again proved, by experiments of able men, by 
Col. Beaufoy, and others that a body in this form——————___ ) 
impelled (with rapidity,) the sharp end first, has unquestionable ad- 
vantage, over its effort at motion in the opposite direction ; indeed it is 
astonishing, how the contrary opinion expressed by the absurdity of 
the “Cod head and Mackerel tail,’ could ever have existed amongst 
any but the most unscientific. The tendency of “centrifugal force,” 
the immediate effort water makes to fly off at a tangent to the circle 
formed by every segment of the curve of a ship’s body, is so clear as 
not to be questioned ; and, therefore, it is evident to obtain speed, and 
present the most unresisting body to the seas of the ocean, the nearer 
straight lines can be accomplished in the form of a steamer’s fore body, 
the better she will be adapted to go easily through the water. 

From the foregoing remark on the forms proved to be good in boats 
to enable them to face a sea, we need not, I think, be at a loss to con- 
clude, that the sea-going steamer has not yet been formed with that skill, 
which an observation of facts, would have led the constructors of her 
to the use of. 


© Our correspondent has forgotten the Ruby, of which something is said further 
on.—Ep. N.M. 
3k 2 
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Before detailing the conclusions to be drawn from what has been said 
sto the proper form of the steamer, I must not abandon the advantage 
to be gained for the arguments, in noticing the manner in which the 
propelling power of the steamer acts advantageously over that of boats, 
which although I have compared, and stated to be similar, acting at the 
water's edge, there is an evident inferiority in the action of the oar 
upon the sharp fore body of the boat, to that of the paddle on the 
steamer. And as it is certain that the action of the oars, considerably 
depresses the boat, and that the tendency of the paddle is to raise* the 
steamer, it must be seen that at all events a similar form of sharp fore 
body may be applied, and no increased risk run of sending the whole 
down head foremost. | | 

Steamers being intended to pass rapidly through the water, I set 
it down as incontrovertible, that their water lines—horizontally, should 

be as nearly straight as possible. Ushould, therefore, suggest that, pla- 
- cing the shaft of the wheel in the centre of the length of the ship, and 
keeping in view that all weight is as much possible to be dispensed with 
in the fore body, and that the great capacity is to be contained so far 
aft as to bring the centre of such capacity considerably abaft the centre 
of the vessel: that as a foundation on which a water line may be con- 
structed, you draw straight lines from the stem to four-tenths the 
whole length, (the beam being one-sixth of the length) ; then, straight 
lines parallel to the keel for four-tenths more ; and from that point to 
the stern post straight lines for the remaining two-tenths: the depth of 
the vessel to be three-fifths of her breadth. Thus we shall have a 
direct straight coarse for the water to the paddle wheels, the junction 
of the lines at the end of the first four-tenths, and the commencement 
of the second four-tenths, being reconciled by an easy curve, at which 
curve there is no donbt that the water would have astrong tendency #o 
fly off, bat here the operation of the paddles would be, to change ‘the 
course of the water, and drive it direct aft in a right angle with their 
‘shaft; thus for some distance it would have its natural course in the 
plane of the ship's side, till within two-tenths of its termination, at 
which point the straight water line must cease, by being swelled out 
into a gentle curve to the stern post. A draughtsman having adapted 
this as a-proper load water line, will construct the whole body to par- 
take thereof,—keeping in view the observations that are to follow,— 
First, to make the main body as flat as possible, consistently with good 
lines, and to carry the floor and full body as far aft as practicable, to 
curtail the depth of ‘the ship by four feet forward, (to draw that less 
water,) or even, should the ship be very larget more to give the fore 


* We recommend our intelligent correspondent to reconsider this.—Ep. 
+ The commanders of the ocean-going steamers, soon find out the necessity of 
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body a tolerable expansion above the water line, so as to form the bow 
somewhat “ flaring "—to dispense with the knee of the head, adopting 
in the finish, a scroll or ornamental work, emblematical of the ships name, 
something like that of the “ Phosnix,” a steamer under the French 
flag, running betwixt London and Havre, (the French adopt this plan 
in their small vessels of war, instead of the old, heavy, useless knees). 
I have seen this finish forward made very handsome, and consider 
that the steamer just named, exhibits good taste therein. Next, the whole 
weight of the fore body to be reduced, by commencing from four- 
tenths from forward, a gradual reduction of the material, to the stem, 
say in such great ships as the President and British Queen, from 8 
inch wales to 3 inch at the rabbits of the stem; every thing else in 
proportion. I have already alluded to the mischief of “ gripe,”—in a 
steamer it has the direct opposite tendency to what it has in the sailing 
vessel, it prevents her direct progress through the sea, either with the 
sea on the bow, or going right against it, it is continually liable to be 
operated upon injuriously to the ship's direct progress, thus throwing a 
great and continual strain upon the rudder; and instead of keeping her 
head up to a sea, as in a vessel under the influence of sail, it causes her 
to be continually thrown off. Gripe should therefore be entirely abo- 
lished, and the form assimilated to that of the whaling boat; this is an 
important alteration of the fore body, and would aid most materially in 
obtaining the necessary strength—the stem should have a prodigious 
rake. 

’ These points well considered by the constructors, the fore body should 
next be rendered as light as possible, by other arrangements in the 
fitting. In the first place, the bowsprit should be altogether dispensed 
with; it will be found out by and by, what an absurdity this append- 
age is toasteamer. The anchors on getting to sea should be removed 
to a position prepared for them, immediately before the paddle boxes, 
‘the windlass, and every other weight, should be kept as far from the 
‘extreme as possible, and the heavy gun which is to be carried at each 
‘end of the new steamers, intended to carry the West India mails, should 
not be a fixture; but in bad weather, capable of being removed towards 
the centre. 

A steamer constructed according to these suggestions, I fee] convinced 
would go along, through great'seas, swimming upon her after body, na 
manner that would surprise those used to the present formed vessels. I 
will boldly maintain that a body thus formed, never would under any 
‘circumstances, immerse the knight heads in the sea; that she never 


trimming their ships three or four fect by the stern. Here is a pretty derangement 
of all the builders fine schemes as to water lines! and a plain proof of the bad form- 
ation of the fore body! and yet our constructors will not take the hint. 
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would in fact ship & sea, over the bows, (great size in the vessels is here 
to be understood,) and I found this opinion upon the practice I have re- 
ferred to, of the boats used all over the world, to overcome the exact sort 
of obstacle the steamer is opposed to. 

It remains only to say something upon the relative proportions, of 
length, breadth, and depth, and a hint at the means necessary to effect 
a sufficient degree of strength. 

In respect to the dimensions, it is an extraordinary fact, that so far 
from there existing any admitted rule on the subject, as any one un- 
acquainted with the art of ship-building would suppose; there are 
scarcely two people, that think alike! In fact until within these few 
years, the law was so imperative upon this subject, that it was no use 
thinking about it; we were compelled to build ships, as narrow and as 
deep as possible. All this, however, is altered for the better, by abolish- 
ing the law in question, and yet the utmost confusion exists, and as I 
have said, hardly two people think alike. A great steamer has lately 
been constructed, where the beam and depth are pretty much the same! 
consequently she has as much tendency to swim on her broad side, as on 
her bottom! whereas, I was on board one the other day, where the 
breadth was nearly double the depth! and her length eight times her 
beam, proportions which for river steamers, I have no doubt will be 
found to be pretty correct. 

It is odd enough, on looking at the dimensions of some sea-going 
steamers, of the most approved qualities, as sea boats, that their relative 
proportions should agree with those of Noah’s Ark! which is described 
as “in length 300 cubits, in breadth 50, and in depth 30 cubits,” and 
I believe until means can be found to strengthen the construction very 
materially, that length for sea-going steamers cannot with safety be ex- 
tended much beyond these proportions. But I protest against being 
supposed to presume to lay down any rule, believing that the subject 
does not admit of forming any correct theory, and I only now draw my 
conclusion from actual experience, which I have frequently said, is the 
only ground upon which all practice in ship-building, must be based, 
it being incapable of being reduced to an exact science. 

An observation or two on concluding, respecting the want of strength 
in the great steamers. 

I have said, that whilst the defective form of the fore body is pre- 
served, it is doubtful whether any degree of art, can effect sufficient 
strength! It cannot be contemplated, that a ship of the size and form 
of the great steamers of the present day, can ever be put together, so as 
admit when completed, to have 50 feet of the fore body unsupported, by 
the blocks being taken from under her, for that distance! and yet it 
must be plain to any sea-going person, that for at least that length, 
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such ship must be continually depending for support, upon its connec- 
tion with the midship part! 

Adopt the suggestions here given, and I have no doubt that turning 
cubits into feet, a steamer may be built of the relative dimensions given 
of Noah’s ark, and of sufficient strength to bear the trial I have pro- 
posed to subject her to, if undertaken by a shipwright that would apply 
such mechanical art to the construction, as common sense would suggest. 
I can indeed see no difficulty in forming a specification and drawing 
that should effect such end. 

I offer these observations to you, Gentlemen, because I am thoroughly 
convinced that the subject is misunderstood, and because I am certain 
much disappointment will be caused by the ships you have adopted for 
the Royal Mail Packet Service. I am an enthusiastic admirer of the 
great ends to be effected by steam navigation, and am, therefore, anxious 
to see it properly considered; and which I am quite sure it has not 
hitherto been; and for this end I have addressed this letter to you, 
feeling convinced, that if it fails in drawing immediate attention, and 
thus to effect the good I should wish to see, yet that I shall have the 
satisfaction of putting upon record opinions, which may have their 
effects sooner or later. 

I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 


MeRrcaTorR. 
London, April 18:10. 


Erratum.—In p. 430, line 3, for * always” read ‘ almost.” 


Pabal Chrontrle. 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 


Tue following despatch was received on Saturday the 18th April, at 
the Hudson Bay House :— 
Port Simpson, October 16, 1839. 

‘© HonoraBLeE Sirs,—We have the honor to report the completion of 
all the primary objects of the expedition—the entire fulfilment of 
Governor Simpson’s original instructions, under which it has been our 
good fortune to act, and something more, though as we plainly told 
your Honors last winter, it was quite out of the question to think of 
reaching the strait of the Fury and Hecla from the Coppermine 
River. 

“ On the 22d of June, we descended that impetuous stream to the 
Bloody Fall, where we remained until the 28th. This interval was 
employed by Mr. Simpson in exploring Richardson River, discovered 
in 1838, which discharges itself, as we then supposed, into the bottom 
Back’s Inlet, in latitude 67° 53’ 57” N., longitude 115° 56’ W. A 
party of about thirty Esquimaux were encamped there, all of whom 
fled precipitately to the hills, except one family, whose tent was placed 
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on an island in the stream. With these last, a communication was 
opened, through our interpreter Ooligbuck, but the circle of their little 
lives being confined to Beren Isles and Richardson River, they had no 
information to impart of any value. 

“ On the 3d of July, the first slight opening occurred in the sea 
ice, of which we took instant advantage ; ; but our first week’s journey 
did not exceed twenty miles, and it was the 18th, after aad work, 
before we could attain Cape Barrow. From its rocky heights we be- 
held with equal surprise and delight the wide extent of Coronation 
Gulf partially open, whereas long after the same date in 1838 the 
whole party might have crossed it on foot. At midnight on the 20th, 
we landed at Cape Franklin, just one month earlier than Mr. Simpson’s 
arrival there, on his pedestrian journey of the year before. A violent 
easterly gale arrested our progress for the next four days, and on the 
27th and 28th we encountered great peril in doubling Cape Alexander 
amidst very heavy driving ice. 

From Cape Alexander, situate in latitude €8° 56’ N., longitude 106° 
40’ W., to another remarkable point in latitude 68° 33’ N., longitude 
ys° 10’ W., the Arctic coast may be comprised in one spacious bay, 
stretching as far south as latitude 67° 40’, before it turns off abruptly 
northward to the last-mentioned position. This vast sweep, of which 
but an inconsiderable portion was seen by Mr. Simpson last year, is 
indented by an endless succession of minor bays, separated from one 
another by long narrow projecting points of land, enclosing an incalcu- 
lable number of islands. 

‘From this description it will be evident that our route was an 
extremely intricate one, and the duties of the survey most harassing ; 
but, whilst perplexed beyond measure in finding our way through these 
labyrinths, we derived great advantage from the protection afforded by 
the islands from the crushing force of the seaward ice,and the weather 
was generally clear. In fact, the most serious detention caused by ice 
on this part of the voyage was from the Ist to the 5th of August, on a 
point that jutted out beyond the insular chain. White Bear Point, as 
it was called, lies in latitude 68° 7 8” N., longitude 103° 36’ 45” W., 
variation 54° 45’ E. These bays and masses of islands present a dis- 
tinct succession of geological features, which can be best illustrated by 
our series of specimens of the rocks that compose this wild and barren 
coast. Vestiges of Esquimaux, mostly old, were met with wherever we 
landed. They appear to subsist in single families, or very small parties, 
and to travel inland for the deer hunt in the month of June, not re- 
turning to their sealing islands till the ice sets fastin October. A river 
twice the size of the Coppermine, which falls into the sea at latitude 
68° 2’ N., longitude 104° 15’ W., is much resorted by the reindeer and 
musk oxen in the summer season. 

« Finding the coast, as already remarked, trending sovhwardly from 
the bottom of the great bay, we expected nothing less than tobe carried 
round Cape Felix of Captain James Ross, contrary to the conjecture 
hazarded by Mr. Simpson in his narrative of last year's journey. On 
the evening of the 10th of August, however, (at the point already 
given,) we suddenly opened a strait running in to the southward of 
east, where the rapid rush of the tide scarcely left a doubt of the exis- 
tence of an open sea leading to the mouth of Back’s Great Fish River. 


£ 
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This strait is ten miles wide at either extremity, but contracts to three 
in the centre. Even that narrow channel is much encroached upon 
by high shingle islands, but there is decp water in the middle 
throughout. 

“The 12th of August was signalized by the most terrific thunder 
storm we have ever witnessed in these regions. Next day it blew 
roughly from the westward, with a very dense cold fog, but we ran 
rapidly south-east, passed Point Richardson and Point Ogle of Sir 
George Back, and continued on till the darkaess of nicht and the in- 
creasing gale drove us ashore beyond Point Pechell. The storm shifted 
to the north-east and lasted till the 16th, when we directed our course, 
with flags flying, to the Montreal Island. On its northern side our 
people, guided by Mackay, soon found a deposit made among the rocks 
by some of Sir George Back’s party, but, as Mackay seemed to think, 
without that officer’s knowledge. It contained two bags of pemican, 
and a quantity of cocoa and chocolate, all perfectly rotten, besides an 
old tin vasculum, and two or three other trivial articles, of which we 
took possession, as memorials of our having breakfasted on the identical 
spot where the tent of our gallant, though less successful precursor stood 
on his return from Point Ogle to the Great Fish river that very day 
five years before. 

“The arduous duty we had, in 1836, undertaken to perform, was 
thus fully accomplished ; and the length and difficulty of the route 
back to the Coppermine would have amply justified our immediate 
return. We had all suffered more or less from the want of fuel, and 
the deprivation of warm food, and the prospects grew more cheerless as 
the cold fall weather stole on apace; but having already ascertained 
the separation of Boothia from the American continent, on the western 
side of the Great Fish river, we determined not to desist till we had 
settled its relation thereto on the eastern side also. A fog which had 
come on dispersed towards evening, and unfolded a full view of the 
picturesque shores of the estuary. Far to the southward Victoria head- 
land stood forth so clearly defined, that we instantly recognized it by 
Sir George Back’s exquisite drawing. Cape Beaufort we almost scemed 
to touch; and with the telescope we were able to discern a continuous 
line of high land, as far round as north-east, about two points more 
northerly than Cape Hay, the extreme eastern point seen by Sir 
George Back. 

‘The traverse to the farthest visible land occupied six hours’ unre- 
mitting labour at the oar, and the sun was rising on the 17th when we 
scaled the bluff and singularly shaped Rocky Cape, to which our course 
had been directed. Jt stands in latitude 68° 3’ 56” N., longitude 94° 
35’ W. The azimuth compass, by Jones, settled exactly in the true 
meridian, and agreed with two others, by the same maker, placed on 
the ground. From our proximity to the magnetic pole, the compass 
had latterly been of little or no use; but this was of the less consequence 
as the astronomical observations were very frequent. The dip of the 
needle, which at Thunder Cove (12th of August) was 89° 29 35”, had 
here decreased to 89° 16’ 40” N. This bold promontory, where we 
lay wind-bound till the 19th, was named Cape Britannia, in remem- 
brance of our glorious country. On the beetling rock that sheltered 
our encampment from the sea, and forms the most conspicuous object on 
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all this part of the coast, we erected a conical pile of ponderous stones, 
fourteen feet high, that if not pulled down by the natives, may defy 
the rage of a thousand storms. In it was placed a sealed bottle, con- 
taining a sketch of our proceedings, and possession was taken of our 
extensive discoveries in the name of Victoria the First, amidst the 
firing of guns and the enthusiastic cheers of the whole party. 

“On the 19th the gale shifted from N.E. to E.S.E., and after cross- 
ing a fine bay, due east, with no small toil and danger, the coast bent 
away N.E., which enabled us to effect a run of 40 miles. Next day 
' the wind resumed its former direction, and after pulling against it all 
the morning among the shoals and breakers, and gaining only three miles, 
we were obliged to take refuge in the mouth of a small river. 

‘‘From a limestone ridge, about a league inland, we obtained a view 
of some very remote blue land in the N.E. quarter, in all probability 
one of the southern promontories of Boothia. Two considerable islands 
lay far in the offing, and others, high and distant, stretched from E. 
to E.N.E. 

‘‘Our view of the low main shore was confined to five miles in an 
easterly direction, after which it appeared to turn off greatly to the 
right. We could, therefore, scarcely doubt our having arrived at that 
large gulf uniformly described by the Esquimaux as containing many 
islands, and with numerous indentations stretching down to the south- 
ward, till it approaches within 40 miles of Repulse and Wager Bays. 
The exploration of such a gulf, which was the main object of the Terror’s 
ill-starred voyage, would necessarily demand the whole time and ener- 
gies of another expedition, having a starting or retreating point much 
nearer to the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake; and it was 
quite evident to us that any further foolhardy perseverance could only 
lead to the loss of the great object already attained, together with that 
of the whole party. We must here be allowed to express our admiration 
of Sir John Ross’s extraordinary escape from this neighbourhood, after 
the protracted endurance of hardships, unparalleled in Arctic story. 
The mouth of the stream which bounded the last career of our admi- 
rable little boats, and received their name, lies in latitude 65° 28’ 27” 
N., longitude 93° 7’ W.; variation of the compass, 16° 20’ W. The 
strong wind that had forbidden our advance, gave wings to our retreat. 
The same night, the 20th of August, we landed once more at Cape 
Britannia, and wext morning we crossed the inland direct to Point 
Pechell, with a heavy sea. On the 22nd we explored a long narrow 
bay on the west side of Point Ogle, which extends to the sixty-eighth 
parallel of latitude. The north wind blew roughly, with sharp frost, 
and next day we got no farther than Point Richardson. Thence we 
crossed over on the 24th, to what had from the continent appeared like 
two islands, but which we rightly conjectured to form part of the south- 
ern shore of Boothia, or, to speak with greater precision, of that land 
on which stands Cape Felix, of Captain James Ross. This shore we 
had the satisfaction of tracing for about 60 miles, till it turned up to 
the north, in latitude 68° 41’ 16” N., longitude 98° 22’ W. Only 
57 miles from Ross Pillar the dip of the needle was 89° 28’ 45” N.; 
the magnetic pole, bearing N.N.E., distant ninety miles. The variation, 
as shown by both the azimuth compass and the horizontal bar needle 
was 45° E. The objects seen on this coast are easily enumerated —a 
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low, uninteresting limestone tract, abounding, nevertheless, in reindeer, 
musk oxen, and old native encampments. To the westward a good 
deal of ice appeared, and vast numbers of snow geese passed high over- 
head in long triangular flights, bound for milder skies. 7 

“ Whilst engaged in taking observations, our men constructed another 
durable memorial of our discoveries, which was saluted in the usual 
manner. Then recrossing the strait on the 25th, we resumed for some 
time our outward route, only keeping more along the seaward verge of 
the islands, so as to shape a straighter course. 

‘‘The weather, from being threatening and unsettled, soon became 
unequivocally severe. Onthe 29th of August, a snow storm began, that 
lasted for seven days, during four days of which, we were fixed to a 
single spot, by the violence of the N.W. gales, while the frost was so 
keen that the pools among the rocks on which we lay, became solid 
enough to bear up a man. A more moderate interval succeeded this 
fierce outbreak. Quitting the continent again, at the large river already 
mentioned, we struck N.N.W. for an extensive island, 22 miles off, 
which we coasted N.W. for 20 miles; and shortly before sunset, on the 
6th of September, stood out from thence due north for the nearest point 
of Victoria Land, which proved equally distant. We have never seen 
‘anything more brilliant than the phosphoric gleaming of the waves 
when darkness set in. The boats seemed to cleave a flood of molten 
silver, and the spray dashed from their bows before the fresh breeze, fell 
back like showers of diamonds into the deep. It was a cold night, and 
when we at last made the land, cliffs, faced with eternal ice, obliged 
us to run on for a couple of leagues, before we could take the shore with 
safety. The coast of Victoria Land, which we explored for upwards 
150 miles, is incomparably the boldest we have met with in those seas. 
Often near the shore no bottom could be found with thirty-five fathoms 
of line, and the cerulean blue colour of the water every where indicated 
a profound depth. There are several noble bays, the largest of which, 
N.W. of Cape Alexander, is 20 miles wide, and equally deep, backed 
by snow-clad mountains. It attains to 69° 40’ N., the highest latitude 
of this voyage. At length we reached the extreme point seen by Mr. 
Simpson, from Cape Franklin, in 1838, where the coast of this large 
country begins again to trend northward of west, Cape Barrow being 
by computation S.S.W. distant 50 miles. On the 10th of September, 
we crossed this magnificent strait with a strong E.S.E. or side wind, 
and a rough sea, in which our gallant boats, old and worn out as they 
were, acquitted themselves beyond our most sanguine hopes. Our return 
from Cape Barrow was miserably retarded by furious N.W. winds, and 
severe stress of weather. Winter permanently set in on the 15th of 
September, and next day, to the undisguised joy of the whole party, 
we re-entered the Coppermine River, after by far the longest voyage 
ever performed in boats on the Polar sea. Leaving one of our little 
craft, together with the remains of the pemican, (which through age 
and long exposure, was become quite mouldy,) and various other arti- 
cles as a prize to the first Esquimaux who may visit the Bloody Fall, 
we ascended the river with our double crew in four days, abandoned 
our tents, and everything but absolute necessaries; crossed the barren 
grounds up to the knees in snow, having unluckily left out snow-shoes 
on the coast, and safely reached Fort Confidence, at dusk, on the 24th, 
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The fisheries had failed sooner than ever, and we had good reason to 
congratulate ourselves on not being doomed to pass a third winter with- 
in the Arctic Circle. 

« After settling with the Indians, liberally rewarding the most de- 
serving, and supplying all with ammunition gratuitously, we took our 
departure on the evening of the 26th, in two inland batteaux; one 
belonging to the expedition, the other came from Fort Simpson, sixteen 
days before our arrival. : 

«Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most boisterous, and inclement 
in crossing the body of the lake, and other considerable traveises; our 
boats, with every thing in them, and even the very clothes on our 
backs, became converted into shapeless masses and concretions of ice. 
It was high time for us to escape from Great Bear Lake, for the tem- 
perature, which was at 4° below zero when we -Janded at the head of 
the river, on the evening of the 4th of October, fell 10° lower in the 
course of the night, and next day we descended the rapid stream, in 
the very midst of the driving ice. On entering the Mackenzie, we ex- 
perienced a temporary mitigation of this excessive cold; but we should 
most assuredly have stuck fast above Fort Norman, had not the north- 
ern gales again arose in their strength, and, while they shattered and 
dispersed the rapidly forming ice, enabled us to stem the current under 
close-reefed sails. At noon, on the 14th of October, after forcing our 
way with no small risk through the torrent of ice, forced out by the 
rivers of the mountains, we reached this place, and were cordially 
welcomed by our valuable friend Chief Trader M’Pherson, who had 
for some time given up all hopes of our arrival. 

“‘ Most of our people are still afflicted with acute pains and swellings 
in the limbs, caused by cold and exposure, and we are assured by Mr. 
M’Pherson that he has never known or heard of so early or vigorous 
commencement of winter in Mackenzie river; on the other band, so 
fine a spring as that of 1839, seldom visits these frozen regions, and to 
this favouring circumstance, under Providence, ought our signal success 
to be partly ascribed. 

“ October 19.—The state of the ice at length enables us to despatch 
couriers to Slave Lake. In the meantime, Governor Simpson’s highly 
valued letter of the 17th of June, which unfortunately missed us in our 
way hither, has cast up overland. We rejoice in having anticipated 
the Russian expedition, and secured to our country and the company, 
the indisputable honour of discovering the north-west passage, which 
has been an object of search to all maritime nations, for three centuries. 
When our expedition was planned at Norway House, in 1836, it was 
confidently expected that Sir George Back would have achieved the 
survey of the Gulf of Boothia with the Terror’s boats, and that our 
meeting at the mouth of the Great Fish River, would have left no blank 
in the geography of Northern America. That officer's failure, the 
exhaustion of our men and means, and the necessity of a new wintering 
ground, render a fresh expedition indispensable for the examination of 
the Gulf of Boothia, the circuit of which, to the Strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, according to the Esquimaux accounts, cannot be less than 460 
or 500 miles, It only remains for us to recommend to your approbation 
the plan proposed by Mr. Simpson, to perfect this interesting service, 
which, as he had no wish to avail himself of the leave of absence 
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granted, he is prepared to follow up whenever the limited means re- 
quired are placed at his disposal. We have the honor, &c. 
“ Perer W. Dease. 


‘Tuomas SIMPSON.” 
‘‘ To the Governor, §:c., Hudson's Bay Company, London.” 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 


Wit the plan of these docks accompanying our present number, we 
shall lay before our readers for the present, the following outline from 
a Southampton paper, of the intended routes of the steam vessels, which 
will carry the mails to the West Indies, intending to return to sume 
account of the docks in a future number. 

‘The contract of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, with 
government has been taken for ten years, at no less a sum than 240,001. 
per annum. They are bound to provide no less than fourteen large 
class steamers for the performance of their contract, together with six 
schooners for the passage between the intermediate islands. These 
steamers are to be 240 feet long, 1300 tons, and 400-horse power en- 
gines. The accommodation and comforts of the interior are to rival, 
and, if possible, to exceed the style of the British Queen and Great 
Western—so that, in fact, a voyage to New York will frequently be 
made vid the West India route, as by extending the voyage, for but 
a short time, Barbados, Jamaica, the Havana, &c. may be visited, 
and two days stoppage being allowed at each place, the tour may very 
shortly be rendered one of pleasure and fashion ; even a trip to the Gulf 
of Mexico will be afforded by these steamers with the regularity of the 
mail coach. Every place within the arrangement will have, in fact, 
two mails each month. 

‘‘ Fourteen steamers are contracted for, one of which is to be laid 
down by the Messrs. T. and J. White, the celebrated builders, of Cowes, 
and the others among the builders on the coast. Eight of them will 
start together from Southampton on their first voyage in the early part 
of next year, their details of service being nearly as follows :— 

«‘ England to Barbados sixteen days, stop there ten hours. Deliver 
mails, &c., for Tobago, British Guiana, and Surinam. Afterwards, 
proceed to Grenada, 140 miles, twelve hours, together twenty-four 
hours. At Grenada, stop twelve hours to land the mails, passengers, 
, &c., fur all the wind-bound ports, Laguayra, &c. The same steamer 
will proceed from Grenada to the Havana, by St. Thomas, Porto 
Rico, Cape Nicola Mole, St. Jago de Cuba, and Jamaica, with the 
outward mails, and will retnrn from the Havana to Samana (Hayti) 
by the same route with the inward European and inter-colonial mails 
from these several places, the gulf of Mexico, the Havana, and South 
America, and at Samana take in the mails collected from the several 
windward ports, and thence proceed with all the European mails to 
England. 

‘‘ The steamer for British Guiana, &c., having takeu in coals for her 
voyage at Grenada, the general depot (on account of the superiority of 
the port, and its complete security from hurricanes,) will proceed thence 
to Barbados (one day,) in order to be ready when the next packet 
arrives from England, and will on her arrival proceed thence to To- 
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bago, Demerara, &c. This steamer will carry up from Grenada to 
Barbados all the passengers and inter-colonial mails, &c., collected at 
the former island by the steamers from all the places in that route. 
The return mail from Bardados to Europe will always be carried for- 
ward to Samana by the steamer which takes the mails from Europe, 
brought by the subsequent packet 

“A steamer will proceed from Grenada to Curacoa, land the out- 
ward European and colonial mails, and from Curacoa to Grenada, by 
Samana, &c. land and take in inter-colonial mails. The return Euro- 
pean mails from all the places between Grenada and Samana southward, 
will be carried forward by the next steamer which brings the mails by 
the following packet from Europe. 

‘The chief Haytian mail will be landed at Cape Nicola Mole. 
At that place also a sailing schooner will take in and proceed with 
the outward mails from Crooked Island and Nassau, and return with 
inward mails from both these places to Cape Nicola Mole. | 

“From Grenada to Samana northwards, (St. Thomas and Porto 
Rico excepted,) land the outward European and inter-colonial mails, 
and from Samana to Grenada southwards, take in the inter-colonial 
mails for all the islands eastward, northward and westward. The 
return European mails from the former places will be carried forward 
from Grenada to Samana by the next steamer, with the mails from the 
following packet from Europe. All the islands and places here alluded 
to will consequently have fifteen days to reply to their letters. Cu- 
racoa to Carthagena, by Santa Martha is 420 miles. A sailing vessel 
will carry forward from Curacoa the outward mails for the two latter 
places, by which means they will get these one or two days earlier than 
by way of Jamaica, and having delivered these will return immedi- 
ately to Curacgoa with the coast return and inter-colonial mails. The 
return mails from Carthagena and Santa Martha for Europe, will be 
taken by the steamer returning from Chagres to Jamaica. The course 
and time of the sailing vessel may be, outwards four days; inwards 
eight days. If it is back within fifteen days, it will be in time for the 
next outward steamer from Barbados, &c. 

“ At Chagres, land the outward mails, for the Pacific, and take in 
the return mails from thence, and proceed to Jamaica, by Carthagena 
and Santa Martha, as above stated. It is desirable, that as much time 
as possible should be given at Chagres, in order to secure the reception 
of the mails from Panama. The distance from Chagres to Panama 
direct is 33 miles, (the route is 10 by water and 28 by land.) From 
Savana-la-Mar, a sailing vessel will carry forward the outward mails 
twice every month to Trinidad-de-Cuba, (230,) and thence to Hondu- 
ras, (570 miles,) together 800 miles, say six days. Stop there two 
days, then beat back by the same route in eleven days, altogether 
twenty days. If back at Savana-la-Mar within twenty three days, 
she will always be in time for the return steamer with the mail of the 
following packet. The best and safest course for the Honduras mail, 
however, will be from and to the Havana. 

“ At Mobile, or Belize land the outward European, Colonial, and 
North American mails ; and at Tampico and Vera Cruz, take in the 
return mails from these places, for Europe, North America, and the co- 
lonies. Another steamer will proceed from Havana to Vera Cruz, &c. 
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‘‘The steamer at Vera Cruz and Tampico, will land the outward 
_European, North American, and colonial mails; and at Belize and 
Mobile will take in the return European, North American, and Colonial 
nails. 

‘Steamers, twice each month, will be so regulated that they will 
reach Havana from New York, before the outward steamer arrives 
from Jamaica, and will leave Havana, for New York, &c., immedi- 
ately after her arrival. The stoppages either at Halifax or New York 
may be as above stated ; because if the steamers perform the work from 
the Havana, to the Havana again, within thirty days, they will 
always meet the arrival at, and departure from the Havana, of the 
packets with the mails to and from Europe, and the Colonies, and South 
America. They can take in their coals for the voyage at Halifax. 

‘« The steamers employed, will all be built for the express purpose, 
and be of the same tonnage and power, (say 400-horse power each,) 
in order that they may all in rotation fall into the great line and 
make the voyage to Europe. Besides their regular course of post, fifty - 
seven days, Barbados, Grenada, St. Thomas, and Porto Rico, will 
have the opportunity of replying to European letters, so as to make the 
course of post between these places and London only 43 days. At 
Samana the mails will be removed from steamer to steamer, without 
any stoppage of moment; consequently they will always be under the 
protection of the British flag. Every place within the arrangement 
will have two mails each month.” 


Rocers’ ANcno®x.—We noticed in our last, the launch of the Peru, one 
of tHe vessels destined for the navigation of the Pacific, on Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s plan, which we gave an account of long since, but we little 
expected then that the circumstance would afford a test of the excellent 
qualities of Rogers’ Anchor; such as we have received from her com- 
mander. However, the fact as he relates, it is as follows: 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company's Office, 

5, Barye Yard, Buchlersbury, May 15th, 1840. 
My Dear Sir, 

Having lately subjected “ Lieut. Rogers’ Patent Kedge,” to a most 
extraordinary trial, I feel it would not be doing justice to that gentle- 
man, or my nautical brethren, not already acquainted with the peculiar 
merits of this paradoxical Anchor, where I not to give the circumstance 
as much publicity as possible. 

I have therefore to ask the favor of your inserting the following in 
your invaluable little work, and remain, 

Yours, &e. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. ; Geo. Peacock. 


On the 18th ult. when the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s ship 
‘ Peru,” of 700 tons, was launched, one of Lieut. Rogers’ Patent 
Kedges, of only two cwt. was let go, when the ship had ran about her 
own length clear of the ways with the stream chain eleven-sixteenths, 
bent to it, the Anchor bit so suddenly that it was found impossible to 
check the cable, altho’ with three turns round the body of the windlass ; 
it therefore ran out to the end, and brought up with a sudden jerk and 
most tremendous strain. I thought at the moment the chain would have 
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parted, but so firmly did the Anchor hold, that before it yielded the 
fluke straightened out, and the shank bent, assuming the form shewn in 
the diagram, which is a faithful sketch from actual measurement taken 
on landing the Anchor. 

LIEUT. ROGERS’ PATENT KEDGE WITHOUT PALMS. 


Fig. 1.—A side view of 
the kedyge with the 
stock in section ; the 
dotted lies repre- 
senting the original 
form. 

Fig. 2.—A front view 
of the arms. 





The tide was running about three knots, the impetus of the ship 
of course very considerable, and augmented by a fresh head wind ; 
in short, so incredible did the holding power of this comparative 
pickaxe appear, that had I not been assured of the nature of the ground, 
(mud and sand) where it was let go, by Messrs. Curling and Young’s, 
laborers and by the pilot’s man, who weighed it afterwards, I should 
have imagined it had been hooked to some immovable substance. In 
order to prove further the fallacy of the opinion which was entertained 
by many, an Anchor of the same size and description was tried on the 
Monday following, when the “ Chile,” another of the Company’s steam- 
ers, of 700 tons, was launched: it was let go a little further out in the 
stream, the tide was running strong, but the chain being checked 
gradually by stoppers, it effectually brought the ship up with thirty 
fathoms only; and on recovering this anchor, the fluke was also found 
partially straightened. The broadest part of the arms of these Anchors 
(which have no palms) measures only three inches and a quarter. 

What an invaluable Anchor would this be in our vessels of war, to 
carry out in cases of getting ashore; it may be hove by a landsman, 
without danger of capsizing the boat, or tearing out the gunwale, an 
occurrence frequently happening, and the “stream” Anchor mae on 
this plan, would, in my opinion, hold where the “ bower”’ on the old 
plan would come home.* 

Gero. Peacock 
Captain Superintendent of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company's Steam Vessels. 


STEAM BOAT RACE, 


Between the “ Ruby ” Gravesend steamer, and the “ Orwell ” and “ Sons 
of the Thames,” Iron steamers miscalled the fastest boats in the kingdom. 


Sir.—As there has been of late so much swaggering and boasting of 
the superiority of Iron Steam Boats, over those of Wood, and as one of 


* Qy. Provided you had the means of laying it out, for very few of our men-of- 
war’s largest boats will carry a bower anchor. 
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the principle advantages claimed, is stated to be much greater lightness 
and decrease in draught of water, and consequently greater speed, L 
shall feel obliged to you if you will give insertion in the paves of your 
useful journal, to the following account of a run which took place on 
Saturday last, May 2nd, between the Ruby and two of the crack Iron 
steamers. 

I should premise, that the Ruby has been built 3 years, and she has 
now commenced for the fourth season, and that no vessel has yet been 
found that can compete with her. She is timber built of English Oak plank 
upon the improved plan adopted by the Diamond and Woolwich Com- 
panies, a plan I have no hesitation in saying is stronger, more durable, 
and superior to that of any iron boat whatever: she has never been 
caulked since the day she was launched, nor a farthing laid out in re- 
pairs, and her lines are as true as when they were first laid down on 
the Shipwright’s floor. 

As the Ruby has been lying by some time to refit for the season, tle 
owners of the two iron boats alluded to, took the opportunity of announc- 
ing their respective craft as the fastest vessel in the kingdom, but the 
Ruby has again taken her place as No. 1, and like a giant refreshed 
with sleep, goes more powerfully and faster than ever, and the drubbing 
she bas given the “ Orwell” and “ Sons of the Thames,” will no doubt 
cause their respective partisans to alter their tone for the future. 

In conclusion, I have only to repeat the challenge which has appeared 
in different public journals for the last three years, that I am ready to 
match the Ruby to run from Gravesend to Margate and back, for 200 
guineas, against any boat afloat, whatever may be her size, powcr, or 
build. I remain Sir, yours, &c. 

A. Bitiines, 
Manager to the Diamond Steam 
Packet Company. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


On Saturday at 8 a.m. the Ruby got under way from Blackwall, and 
proceeded slowly down the river to enable the Orwell to come up, as 
she was to start from London at 8 o'clock. 

The Ruby went half speed down to Long Reach, no “ Orwell” in 
sight, then tried the mile one hour after flood spring tide, came back 
as far as the half-way house and discovered the Orwell coming down 
with plenty of smoke and steam; turned round the Ruby and went on 
quarter speed till the Orwell was just four boats astern at Mrith, off 
Cold harbour point ; set off full speed with strong flood tide, two hours 
flood, (the reason of placing the Ruby a-head was the fear of hugging 
as both were near the shore.) The Ruby’s engines went off in fine 
style 31 strokes, and she soon began to draw away preceptibly from the 
“Orwell,” (the Orwell’s people at this time hoisted the Jack at the 
main,) however when off Purfleet the Ruby had gained a quarter of a 
mile upon the latter vessel, the Jack was hauled down, and the Ruby 
as the conquerer hoisted her’s. The Ruby gradually gained upon her 
antagonist till she stopped at Gravesend Town pier, when by observa- 
tions made, the Orwell was a mile and a half astern, and by time 
eight minutes as she passed the town pier: thus beating the “ Orwell ” 
in a run of 14 miles about a mile and a half, the distance of four boats 
lengths having to be deducted, which was the distance the Ruby was 
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a-head when the race began; the Ruby ran the whole distance against 
a strong flood tide and wind a-head in one hour and ten minutes, being 
seven minutes less time than the Orwell. 


Second trial from Gravesend. 


The Ruby having stopped ten minutes at Gravesend Town pier, 
allowed the Orwell time to come up, on the opposite shore and pass 
Tilbury fort, when she again started for the chase, and by the time the 
Ruby had crossed the river against the strong flood in the stream, the 
Orwell was one mile a-head, the Ruby then ran on for 45 minutes, in 
which time she caught the Orwell and went right by her neck and 
neck, (you might have tossed a biscuit from one vessel to the other,) 
headed her by a quarter of a mile, turned round, and was back to 
Gravesend in 70 minutes, in this second race she beat the Orwell one 
mile in 45 minutes. From the above it will appear that the Ruby against 
tide is full a mile and half faster than her antogonist. 


Race with the ‘‘ Sons of the Thames.” 


The Ruby waited at Gravesend till 4 o’clock, and then started up 
the river, to meet the “Sons of the Thames,” (the fastest steamer in 
the world! so called in their advertisements.) The ‘Sons of the 
Thames,” and the “Mercury,” left London at 5 p.m., and at forty 
minutes past 5, they were both discerned at the bottom of Woolwich 
reach, the “‘ Sons of the Thames” full a quarter of a mile a-head of the 
“Mercury.” Some colliers being in the stream, prevented the Ruly 
being turned round so soon as she ought to have been, so that when 
the vessel was got round with her head down, the ‘‘ Sons of the Thames” 
was a quarter of a mile a-head, and the “ Mercury ” was just alongside, 
all three going full speed, and the tide running down strong; it was 
now evident, by the “ Ruby” drawing away from the “ Mercury,” that 
she was Saining fast upon the ‘ Sons “of the Thames,” which vessel the 
«Ruby ” came up to and was passing, in fifteen minutes, when the 
“Sons of the Thames” had a half minute stop; the “ Ruby” shot by 
her, and continued to gain upon her till the arrival at Gravesend Town 
Pier, when the “ Ruby ” was one mile a-head: it should be observed, 
that at Greenhithe, the “Sons of the Thames” had another short stop, 
but as she was going all the time with the tide, both these stoppages 
could not have made more than one minute difference. 

The whole distance was done by the “ Ruby,” from the bottom of 
Woolwich reach in fifty-five minutes. 

It is right to observe, that during the above races, the “ Orwell,” ap- 
parently had 100 persons on board, and the “Sons of the Thames” 
about 50, whilst the “*‘ Ruby” had none but her crew. 

To some, this may appear an advantage for the “ Ruby,” but the 
advantage would have been more in favor of the « Ruby,” if she had 
had 200 persons on board, as her paddles would then have had more 
hold of the water, and the vessel would have consequently gone faster ; 
as during the race the “ Ruby’s” engines, were, overrunning their speed 
for want of proper resistance to the wheels. The ‘ Ruby's” best speed 
is when she has 500 persons on board ; in proof of which, the ‘* Ruby” 
started from Gravesend on Sunday night last, with 300 passengers on 
board, half an hour after the ‘Sons of the Thames” had left, and 
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arrived at London Bridge within three minutes of the time that the 
latter reached there; the ‘“‘ Ruby” thus beating the ‘‘ Sons of the Thames” 
twenty-seven minutes, in the whole distance, which was entirely against 
a strong ebb tide. 





TABLE AND SIMON BAYS. 


Bishopsgate street, May 1, 1840. 


Dear Sir.—A long letter from Lieutenant Barrow appeared in the 
‘ Nautical * last year, advocating in strong terms the superior advan- 
tages of Simon over Table Bay. Had it met my eye before leaving 
England, I should have requested the insertion of a few remarks on 
some of the very érroneous statements contained in that letter; and I had, 
indeed, some intention of writing to you on the subject during my 
voyage. On reaching the Cape, however, I was happy to find that 
Captain Bance, whose experience, and excellent judgment rendered 
him so well calculated for the task, had fully replied to Mr. Barrow 
in the South African Advertiser, confuting all the mis-statement 
which your excellent magazine has (unfortunately in this instance,) too? 
widely circulated. Captain Bance’s letter was, 1 understood, forwarded 
to you, and has probably met with insertion; my object in now writing 
is to show how great an evil has already resulted from Mr. Barrow’s 
account of the guvd qualities of Simon Bay. 

The “General Palmer,” a ship of 600 tons, left England in July 
last, with a large detachment of H.M. 15th Hussars, bound for Bom- 
bay. Off the island of Trinidad she lost her main-mast in a squall, 
and the Captain having the number of the ‘ Nautical’ before. him, 
wherein Mr. Barrow describes in such glowing terms the advantages 
of Simon Bay, in an evil hour determined on going thither to obtain 
the necessary repairs. The Commanding Officer of the troops on board 
is my authority for stating that Mr. Barrow’s letter alone induced him 
to take this most unfortunate step. And what was the consequence ? 
not a spar, not even an artificer, was procurable at Simon Bay, and 
consequently every thing had to be prepared at Cape Town, and trans- 
ported across the heavy sand of the isthmus. An additional expense 
of upwards of 400/. was thereby incurred, and, at least, a fortnight’s 
longer demurrage with 170 troops on board! I wonder what conso- 
lation Mr. Barrow (who resides at Simon town,) had to offer the 
poor disappointed captain # I remain Sir, &c. 

James LIpDELL. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


P.S. Let me take this opportunity of stating that another has been 
added to the long melancholy list of wrecks near Cape Lagullas.—On 
the 22nd February, (the very night I was passing,) the brig“ Venera- 
ble” ran on shore near the spot where the Northumberland was stran- 
ded; the weather being moderate, fortunately no lives were lost, but 
the vessel and cargo were totally destroyed. I grieve to add that not 
a stone of the long talked of light house on this ** cape of wrecks,” has 


* See February number. 
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yet been laid, nor, as far as I could learn, have any explicit orders on 
the subject, as vet issued from the Colonial Office, notwithstanding 
the admirable report made by the talented surveyor-general of the 
Cape, Major Mitchell, whose plan appeared in the Nautical last year. 
Can it be regarded but as a national disgrace that so many years should 
have passed without a light-house being erected on the turning point 
of that vast continent, around which more than 250,000 tons of British 
Shipping yearly pass. 

Our Correspondent should point out the “ erroneous’statements ”’ to which he 
alludes. ‘The reader will find Captain Bance’s letter copied from the South 
African in p. 644 of the same volume, and in which we are at a loss to find 
any refutation of Lieut. Barrow’'s statements as to the natural “ good qualities ’’ 
of Simon Bay. Of the supplies to be found there, nothing was said by Lieut. 
Barrow excepting water, which Capt. Bance passes over in. silence! whilst he 
makes an absurd comparision between the number of vessels that have for some 
vears frequented the two places, to shew that Table Bay must necessarily be 
superior :——a comparison between a place very long established for affording 
supplies and one not established at all! but undeniably affording that protection 
to shipping which*Table Bay never can do. The General Palmer had no business 
to go to Simon Bay when she wanted supplies, and Lieut. Barrow must be ac- 
quitted of all blame, for her captain giving meaning to words that they did not 
convey. 

With regard to the light-house on the Cape, for which so much zeal was 
displayed by the admirers of Capt. Horsburgh, we can only lament with our 
Correspondent, that it has been allowed to pass away “as a story that is 
tuld."—Ep. N. M. 


BANK IN ST. GEORGE'S CHANNEL. 


The following extract of a letter from that indefatigable officer Capt. 
Beechey, while commanding H.M.S.V. African, and dated Stranraer, 
March 10th, 1840, contains an account of a bank lying nearly mid- 
channel between Corsill light-house and Sanda Island. 

“Tt is about a mile in diameter, steep to on all sides; and has from 
13 to 22 fathonis on it. On the west it has 50 fathoms alongside it, 
on the east it slopes abruptly to 41, and on the north and south to 36 
and 38 fathoms. It is situated from Ailsa Craig S. 41° W. true, 13 
miles: from Sanda Island S. 32° KE. true, 13} miles, and from Corsill 
light-house N. 54° W. true, 9 miles. 

As the sea in this part of the channel is supposad to be deep, a ves- 
sel coming suddenly on this shoal, might suppose herself close upon 
Corsill or the Ayrshire coast, and in shaping a course according to 
that belief be endangered upon the opposite shore. 


SHAKINGS. 


Paciric.—The American Exploratory Squadron, consisting of the 
Peacock, Captain Hudson; Vincennes, Captain Wilkes; Porpoise, Capt. 
Ringold; Flying Fish, Captain Pinkney; were at Sydney on the 4th 
December, having heen cruising among the South Sea Islands. 

Capt. Scort, R.N.—A handsome chased silver tankard and stand 
has been presented by the Gunroom Officers of H.M.S. Rodney, to 
their late Commander, Capt. Edward Hinton Scott, in testimony of 
their estimation of his character asa British Officer. 
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Nava Commisston.—The Government, it seems intend to carry into 
effect, immediately, the recommendations of the Naval and Military 
Commission, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having, last night, in- 
cluded, in his estimated expenditure for the ensuing year, the sum of 
75,000!. for that specific purpose.—Shipping Gazette. 

SouTHAMPTON.—The workmen employed on the Southampton Docks 
are making great progress in the work; and no doubts are entertained 
of the completion of one dock, within the stipulated period. 

Coast oF Nnorway.—Hydrography.—We perceive that the three 
first charts of the coast of Norway have been just published, resulting 
from the survey ordered by the Storthing to be made of the coast of 
Norway and Finmark from Drontheim to the Russian Frontier. 

Nezson’s. MonuMent.—We understand that a new account of the 
action of Cape St. Vincent, between the British and French Fleets is 
in the press, and that it contains some highly interesting anecdotes of 
Lord Nelson, which are quite new. As the author Colonel Drinkwater 
Bethune, intends the proceeds from it to be added to the funds of the 
Nelson Monument, it will have additional claim to the attention of 
our readers. 

Licht on Tu& Seven Stones.—Meetings have been held in the 
west, for the purpose of establishing a floating light on these danger- 
ous rocks off the Scilly Islands. 

Tue Arcuimipes.—Experiments recently made with this vessel have 
been spoken favorably of. 

His Royvau Hieuxess Prince Atpert.—As customary with the 
Reigning Sovereigns of this country signed his name in the book kept 
for that purpose at the rooms of the Royal Society, as a member of 
that learned body, of which Sir Isuac Newton was the founder. The 
page containing it beautifully embossed and formed of vellum, had 
already received the signature of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

ApmtRaL Kuiint.—We understand that this veteran officer of the 
Swedish Navy, known to our readers by his valuable labours in charts 
of his own coast, died at Stockholm, on the 30th of April, leaving a 
wife and 13 children to lament their loss, in circumstances not far 
removed from penury. 

Cutna.—The entrance to the port of Chinchew is to be put intoa 
better state of defence by building an additional fort, in order to expel 
foreign ships.x—Canton Press. 

Frenxcn Survey or THE Enoiisn CHANNEL.—We read in the 
Journal des Debats of the 7th May, that the Minister of Marine stated 
that for the completion of the great work performed by the celebrated 
hydrographer, M. Beantemps Beaupre on, the French coast, a steam 
boat would be required to take the soundings in deep water, in order 
to construct an entirely new chart of the Mnglish Channel. On the pro- 
posal of Admiral Halgan, director of the H. Depét this work has been 
entrusted to M. Lesaulnier de Vauhello, Capitain de Corvette, and it 
will be the first time such operations have been conducted by steam.” 
The first time we may add that Frauce has followed the example set 
by England long since in employing steam for such operations. This 
work is indeed something new and we shall be glad to see the work 
commenced. 
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Tazz LVII. 
For reducing Swiss feet to English, and English feet 


to Swiss. 
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37 | 36°585 | 37°419 | 76 | 75°148 | 76°861 | 850 840°475 | 859°633 
38 | 37°574 | 38-431 .77 | 76°137 | 77°873 |' 900 889-915 | 910°199 


1000 988°794 11011-333 





77°126 + 78-884 





38°563 | 39°442 
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LAW DECISIONS 


Mary Struart—Collision.—An action to recover compensation in damages for 
an injury done to the Mary Stuart, by a steamer called the Clareuce. The 
accident took place on the 13th January, at 8 o'clock in the evening, outside 
the mouth of the Humber. The steamer had a light up, ard although the 
people in the brig shouted loudly on their nearing a concussion ensued, in 
which the brig was considerably damaged, and the steamer slightly; the sum 
paid for repairing the damages of the Mgry Stuart, amounted to £165. 

As it appeared that the accident occurred from neglect on board the steamer, 
the Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff! Damages £165. 


M arra—Colltsion.—And the Websters, the former a Prussian, the latter a 
British vessel came into collision in the Tyne, both vessels with pilots on 
board. The court was of opinion that the accident was occasioned bv the 
pilot, that he was taken on board the Foreign vessel by compulsion, and that 
consequently the owners were not responsible for the damage done. 


Penrice Castie—Collision—This vessel with many others, had taken 
shelter in Mullion Bay, on the coast of Cornwall, during the night of the 3rd 
April last, and lost. The Benjamin was charged with having caused the loss 
by coming in collision with the Penrice Castle. From the evidence shown, 
the court dismissed the owner of the Benjamin with costs. 


Soruta— Collision and Saloage.—The Sophia which had been in collision with 
the “ Lord Goderich,"’ and sustained much damage, was fallen in with on the 
14th September 25 miles from Beachey Head, with a signal of distress flying, 
by the Royal Adelaide, one of the steam packets between Duolin and London, 
and by her towed to Gravesend. A tender of £650 was made but refused, not 
being considered sufficient, as the service was of great merit and lasted 33 hours, 
The value of the Sophia with her cargo was estimated at £30,000. 

The court having maturely considered the evidence adduced on both sides, 
awarded the salvors £350 in addition to the sum tendered, making alto- 
gether the sum of £1,000. ~ 


Git Bias—Collision.—An action brought by the plaintiff to recover dama- 
ges for injury to his vessel, sustained in the negligently running down of her 
by the Royal Adelaide steamer, belonging to the Dublin Steam Packet Company. 
The Gil Blas arrived off Dover homeward bound, with a valuable cargo of 
Ivory, Palm Oil, and Gold Dust. The man on the look-out observed the light 
of a sail proceeding towards them, almost immediately afterwards he observed 
the hull of a large vessel; he hailed her, and observing that she was on the 
starboard side cried out “Starboard your helm,” the Captain held out a light 
over the .side of the vessel, and observed he was sure they would get clear of 
her, he had scarcely said so, when the vessel shifted her course, struck the Gil 

as on the starboard side, carrying away her mainmast. The crew and pas- 
sengers, immediately got on board the steamer—the vessels being entangled ; 
the steamer backed her engines and got free, the schooner immediately wore 
round and went off the wind. ‘The Captain and crew were put on shore at 
Cowes, the schooner in mean time had drifted across channel was picked up by 
@ Belgium pilot and taken to Ostend; the owners were obliged to pay £1000 
salvage, and the present action was brought for the amount of salvage, incidental 
expenses, and repairs. 

The evidence occupied two hours in reading over, and contained several 
decrepancies. In half an hour the Jury returned a verdict for plaintiff for the 
several heads of his demands. 


Scip1o—Collission.—An action in which the plaintiffs sought to recover dama- 
ges, for the injury alleged by them to have been inflicted on their brig Scipio. 
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After hearing the evidence adduced on both sides, the case was summed up 
to the Jury, and a verdict was returned for the plaintiffs.—damages £173. 


Marine Ixsurance—obhinson v. Brockett and Jobling.—Anaction on a policy 
of insurance, done by the owner and master of sloop Catherine, for 200/. with the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Insurance Company, of which the defendantsare directors. 
The defenca its resisted payment on two pleas :—First, that the vessel was not 
seaworthy ; and, secondly, that she was wilfully lost. The jury retired, and 
after about a quarter of an hour's consideration, returned a verdict for the de- 
fendants, on the ground that the bow-port had not been sufficiently secured ; 
and, secondly, that the vessel had not been on the rocks at all.— Gateshead 


Observer. 


Esenrzer—Salvage.—A claim for salvage rendered to the Ebenezer, a 
collier from Swansea, by the smack Industry. The collier on the 2nd Novem- 
ber got on a dangerous part of the Andrew sand, on the coast of Suffolk ; she 
was got off by the smick and piloted into Harwich. An agreement of £10 
which was set up by the owners was denied by the alleged salvors. ‘The court 
held that £10 was not sufficient, and awarded £30. 


Parrrot—Salvage.—The court gave £20 to the salvors in this case. for 
services rendered to the Patriot, from Dundee. 


Circassia—Sulvage.—A salvage service performed by 26 salvors, in three 
boats to the Circassia, of the value of £3,000 which was in distress off Yar- 
mouth on the 6th of November. ‘The services were acknowledged to be meri- 
torious, and a tender of £250 was made. 

The court added £100 to the tender, thus awarding £350 with costs. 


NEW BOOKS. 
’ 


Jack Asuone.— By the author of Rattlin the reefer, in 3 vols.—Colburn, London. 


As there are such depositories for books now-a-days as Nautical Libraries, for 
Jack himself on board of our men-of-war, we will introduce this aspirant to that 
honorable pusition, by transcribing the dedication. 

_ ‘To the foremast men of Her Majesty's Royal Navy, the tale of Jack Ashore 
is respectfully dedicated, not only as a tribute to their sterling and well tried 
worth, but as an humble attempt to prove to the wor.d, and to themselves, the 
eligibility and the honor of their station in life, by their old shipmate and friend 
Edward Howard.’’ Then my lads, the schoolmaster after all, you will find a 
better friend than the grog bottle, and you may do worse than read such tales 
as Jack Ashore, who we promise you is an entertaining fellow, whetber ashore 
or afloat, though albeit not over gifted with the choicest language. 


Bisuic aL Tovocrarny. Bu Samuel Ransom, Classical and Hebrew Tutor, &c. 
with a Preface by John Harris, D.D,—Ward and Co., Paternoster- Row. 


A little work, consisting of a series of lectures, delivered as academical exercises, 
illustrative of the position and character of the places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures. There are many passages of the Scriptures which to persons 
acquainted with the topographical conditions, nature of the climate, and other 
features of the places where thev relate to, are far more intelligible, than to those 
who have not such knowledge: these canditions and indeed the history of the 
human race down to the time of our Saviour and his Apostles, form the subject 
of these lectures, which is a sutlicient recommendation to those of our readers 
who take an interest (and who does not?) in such investigations. We cordially 
recommend it as a profitable companion, 
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ee Apert, nis Country, anp Kinprep.— Ward and Co., Paternoster 
ou’, 


An interesting account of the illustrious family from which the Prince has de- 
scended, and their connection with the Protestant reformation. 


Universat Sea Lancuace.—An appendix to this book of Capt. Rohde’s has 
Just appeared. 


WE perceive Capt. Hall is busily engaged preparing in Monthly Parts, the whole 
of his interesting works, so that they may be attainable in a uniform size, &c. as 


they are published. he last containing the voyage to China is particularly 
acceptable at the present time. 





NEW CHARTS. 


Os referring to our announcements of these important documents to seamen, we 
find ourselves owing to a pressure of other matter, considerably in arrear with 
the current publications, and shall, therefore briefly string together those which 
have since appeared, that our notices may he as complete as we can make them. 

As the most important of the present period, we shall commence with China, 
which has brought forth a host of these sea cards, and if we mistake not, we 


shall find something new in the annals of eastern hydrography ; and the first to 
our hand is, 


Tue Cuina Sea, 


Including the vast expanse of sea and land from the great gates, if we may so 
term them, between Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, to the Bocca Tigris, 
and from the Sooloo Sea, to the Gulf of Siam, within the limits of about twenty- 
four inches by seventeen. It is in tact a neat and will be a most useful little 
Sebi chart of the China Sea, bringing to a happy union the two halves which 

ave so long been mysteriously separated by Horsburgh. As its present 
accompaniments we find next 


Cocuin Cuina.—Sheel 1. 


Including Pulo Condor to the south, and Tre island on the northern limits, 
shewing the ground about the Catwick and Ceicer Islands. Then 


Cocutn Cuina.—Sheet 2.—from Nhatrarg Bay io Touron, and 
Cocutn Cuina.—-Sheet 3.—and part of Hainan, 


In which last we find the work of Captain La Place, in La Favorite, on the 
Cochin Cvast, and that of Captain Daniel Ross, of the Bombay Marine, on the 
coast of Hainan. Nor must we omit to mention the name of Mr. Jean Dayot, 
whose valuable labours are turned to account in the second sheet, in the absence 
of almost any other information. The above three sheets are of the same size 
as the first, and considering the general ignorance which prevails of Chinese 
hydrography, we shall be glad to see them in the hands of our seamen, as the 
best companions they can have, and in which some glaring defects of other 
charts have been adjusted. We must not stop to analyze, but proceed at once 
with the next, a general chart of 


Tre Coast or Cuina, 


Beneath the title of which, we find this grave announcement,—“ The po- 
sitions are uncertain, except on those parts of the coast which are shaded,” and 
those shaded parts we may add are very few! but we shall have to say more of 
our ignorance of Chinese hvdrography. The southern limit of this chart is the 
well known Macclesfield bank, and the northern oue the Gulf of Leotong, and 
containing besides the gulf of Tonquin on the west, it includes the celebrated 
Loo Choo Islands on the east, thus, with the first in this notice bringing under 
one view the whole range of cuasts and islands from Batavia to Pekin, a most 
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desirable arrangement for the navigator. Indeed ‘we will venture to predict 
that these two charts will be general favorites: but to proceed we find the 
‘‘ coast of China ” serves as an index to 
Curna sheet 1, south coast from Hainan to Macao: all the positions are uncerlaim. 
Cuina sheet 2, south coast from Macao to Namoa. 


Of which as a set off to the former we may observe it is tolerably complete, the 
unshaded parts being few and in the heads of the bays; it also includes the dan- 


gerous Prata shoal. In the next 


Cm, sheet 3, East coast from Namoa to Haitan, all the positions are uncertain. 
In such critical navigation as that of the strait of Formosa, full as it is of banks, 
and the outlying dangers of the Pescadore islands, the announcement in the title 
will put the seaman on hés guard. ‘The next is 


Cuina, sheet 4, East coast from Haitan to the Kuesan Islands. 
Cuina, sheet 5, East coast from the Kucesan Islands to Hoang-Ho Gulf. 
Which Gulf will occupy sheet 6 unfinished; and we have 


Cana, sheet 7, East coast, Yellow Sea, and Gulf of Pechili, 
Which completes the series, all these last bearing in their titles the same warn- 
ing of all the positions being uncertain. ‘The next we have is 


Tue Peninsura or Korea 
With the lesser Japan Islands and the Korean Archipelago. Returning south- 
ward we have of the same series 


Cuaovu-Ktana, or Canton River, from Lintin to the Second Bar by Capt. 
Daniel [toss, Bombay Marine, 1815; and 


Tue Exrrance To THe Cnou-Kraneo; or Canton River from the outer islands 
to Lintin, surveyed by Capt. D. Ross, Bombay Marine, 1815. 
The latter enriched with plans of the Bocca Tigris, the small and second bars, 
Tiger Island, and the Chuen pee channel; where, although there is some detail 
left for the surveyor to fill up, the seaman will find himself more at home from 
the valuable labours of Capt. Ross. Another sheet contains 


Macao Roan anp Harsour; 
Including the Peninsula on which stands the city and its approaches. Also 


Cum-Sina-Moon Harsour. By John Rees and F. Jauncey. 
An important plan, and again on the East coast 


Port Ta-Ourtze, and the Mouth of the River Ta-Hea, from a sketch by 
oe Rees, commander of the Hon. Company's ship Lord Amherst, 1832 ; 
ana the 


ENTRANCE TO THE River Min, 


By the same anthor. We have now enumerated the leading charts and plans of 
this first attempt on such a scale at displaying the hydrography of the China 
coas}. The whole of the foregoing sheets are of the same size, namely that on 
which the China sea is drawn, and we trust will very soon obtain important 
additions arising from the present proceedings on the Chinese coast. But we 
have got before us some lesser sheets, of which the 


Sxetcnu of tur. Loo Cnoo croup or | . B C t. Basil Hall, R.N. 
H.M.S. Lyra, 1816. i ele ca 


Is a neat little chart, shewing at one view the Great Island, and the positions of 
its principal harbours Napakiang and Port Melville, in their exclusive and 
reserved condition. A plan of the former harbour was published by the Admi- 
ralty, the work of Capt. Beechey, R.N., resulting from his visit in the Blossom ; 
and the next before us is a 
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Sxetcn or Port Mexvitre. By Capt. Basil Hall, H.M.S. Lyra, 1816. 
A useful little plan. And aguin on the Chinese coast we have 


Touron Bay. Surveyed by M. E. Paris of the French Corvette La Favorite. 


1831. 
Done with considerable care both in water and land feature: also 


Mi-a-tau Strait, and Cur Fow Harsour, in the Gulf of Pechili. 


From a MS. sketch found among the papers of the late Mr. John Jackson, who 
was master of H.M.S. Lion, during the Earl of Macartney’s embassy to China. 
It differs so much frum the plans by Capt. D. Ross, of the Bombay Marine, that 
it has been thought fit to publish it unaltered, a fact which no doubt Capt. Ross 
will take into his consideration. We sha!l conclude our present notice with a 


plan of 


Cuosan Hanzour. By Capt. W. R. Broughton, H.M.S. Providence, 1797. 
In which there is more detail of soundings than of topographical feature, and 
we congratulate our commanders that they may obtain from Mr. Bate, of 21, 
Poultry, the Admiralty Publisher, so valuable and important additions to their 
stock of hydrographical materials. 


We perceive sonie important additions in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, 
centributed by Mr. J. A. Douglas, who while commanding the Cambridge ren- 
dered some valuable service to the British interests in the absence of our men- 
of-war. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanpers—J. Elias, (1806), with- 
out increase of pay. 

LizuTENANTS—W. A. Fellowes, late of 
Vanguard; H. J. Julian, G. B, Le Me- 
surier, T. Etheridge. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Durnford 
King, K.C.H. is appointed to the com- 
mand at the Cape of Good Hope Station, 
und will hoist his fag in the Southamp- 
ton, 50, at Chatham. 

Captains—F. T. Michell to Mazsri- 
ctenne vice Burnett dec.* R. Maunsell 
ps Rodney. F. W. Beechey to Luci- 

er. 

Commanpers—G. Mansell to Wasp, 
vice Hon. D. W. A. Pelham. T. O. 
Knox to Rodney. 

Lizutenants—R. A. Newman to San 
Josef for Plymouth Ordinary. J. C. 
Prevost to Victor. J. Nicholas, chief 
officer of Coast Guard. C. Postle to Vun- 
guard. R. T. J. Levinge to Wolverine. 
W.N. Tavilor, H. M. Ellicombe, J. H. 
Lloyd, J. R. Baker to Rodney. T. S. 
Coppinger to Lucifer. 

Masters—R. Thompson (act.) to Van- 

rd. S. Flinn (act.) to Rudney. 5S. 
. Cook to Lucifer. 

Surceons—W. Donelly, M.D. toSan 

Josef. J. Lawrence to Puictiers. 


Pursers—F. Harger to Incunstant. 
R. L. Horniman to Rodney. 

Mates—P. W. May, 7 F.B. Wain- 
right to Excellent. H. Ley, W. G. 
Mansfield, W. B. Beresford to Vanguard. 
O. Bentall, L. D. T. Provost to Maugt- 
cienne. O. P. Knott to Britunnia. J. 
Edge to Lucifer. 

AssisTAnr-SuRGEONS—W. Crofton to 
Jupiter. E. G. Irving, M.D., H. W. 
Bent to Britannia. J. King, J. A. Cor- 
bert to [mpregnable. W. J. Rogers to 
Victory. A. Paterson to Lucifer. 

Master’s-Assistants—G. H. Forster 
tu Jupiter. R. Read to Victory. A. J. 
Barnard to Edinburgh. R. J. Hudson to 
Victor. 

Srecoxnp-Master—W. G. S. Stokes to 
Rodney. 

Mipsu1pMeN—T. Fortescue, H. J. 
Grant to Vansuard. ‘T. G. Carmichael 
to Magicienne. G.O. Willes to Peart. 
_ Vovtunteenrs or Frast Crass—A. De 
Horsey toVanyuard. A.G. FitzRoy to 
Victor. 

Crerxs tn Cuarae—Whitefield to 
Lynx. C. Thorne to Charybdis. S. 
Winter to Lucifer. 

Nava Ixnsrrauctor—F. W. Bouter to 
Soulhampton. 

Midshipmen passed for TVieutenants 
Commissions—W. C. Willie, J. De 
Courey, A. Agnew, W. H. Wardrop, 
W. V. Ansem, J. W. Palmer, P. M. 
May. 


* Buried with military honors at Portsmouth. 
3 .N 2 
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AT HOME. 


JErxa, €—Lieut.-Com. J. Wilson, 2d 
May lett Woolwich fur north coast of 


Spain. 
ArricaNn.—Siranraer, April 25: H.M. 
steamer African, Captain Beeechcy, em- 


pioyed on the survey of the Trish Chan- 
nel, left Loch Ryan, on Tuesday 2Ist. 
inst., for Holyhead and Woolwich, at 
which latter port Capt. Beechey is to 
commission the Lucifer steamer, to le 
employed on the same duty. “Phe Luci- 
fer was formerly one of the government 
mail packets between Liverpool aud 
Kingston.—Shipping Gazelle. On the 
African being paid off on the 8th May, 
the Lucifer not being ready the oflicers 
and crew were turned over to the Lizard, 
in which vessel Capt. Beechey will coa- 
tinue his important operations till the 
Lucifer is prepared. 

Doteuin, 3—Lieut. E. Littlchales, 
2ist April arrived at Portsmouth from 
Sheerness having deen run foul of by the 
Braganza steamer off the Foreland. She 
has been repaired, and sailed on the — th 
May for St. Helena, she takes out super- 
numerary boys for the men-of-war on the 
African station, and despatches to St. 
Helena, to perinit the French goverment 
to exhume the remains of Napoleon 
Buonaparte for burial in France—a com- 
mission entrusted to the Prince Join- 
ville. 


Lizarp, (st. surv.)—Capt. Beecher, 
22d May left Woolwich for Portsmouth 
and Holyhead. 

Peart, 18+—Com. C. C. Frankland, 
28th April left Spithead for South Aine- 
rica. 

Prenstan, 1S—Com. M. Quin, Ap. 28, 
sailed from Piymouth for coast of Atriva. 

Praur, 36—Capt. FE. Boxer, 25th Ap. 
left Portsinvuth for Cronstadt; Ist slay 
off Oriord. 

Ropxvey, 92--Capt. H. Parker, cs. 
28th April arrived at Plymouth from 
Gibrattar; 12th May paid off; re-com- 
missioned by Capt. R. Maunsell. 

SOUTHAMPTON —- Commissioned at 
Chatham for the tlag of Kear-Aamizal 
Sir EK. King for Cape station. 

Vesuvius, (st.) Lt. Coin. W. Blount, 
13th May arrived at Portsmouth trom 
Devonport. 

At Portrsmoutn, In Harb.sur. —Bri- 
tannia, Victory, Vanguard, Excellent, 
Royal George, Magicienne, Victor, Ju- 
piter, Dolphin, Messenger. 

At Piymoutu — [mpregnable, San 
Josef, Rodney, Nautilus, Carron. dn 
the Sound-—Yhunderer, Cambridge, In- 
constant. 

Pain Ovr—1l2th May, Rodney at Ply- 
mouth re-commissioncd. African st. 
8th 


ABROAD. 


Acueron, (st. v.) Lieut. Com A. Ken- 
nedy, 27th April arrived at Malta. 

AcTEeon, 26, Capt. R. Russell, 27th 
Feb. at Buenos Ayres. 

Atecto, (st. v.) Lt. Com. W. Hosea- 
son, 19th April left Malta for Corfu. 

ALGERINE, 10, Lieut. Com. T. H. Ma- 
son, 25th Feb. left Madras for Trinco- 
malee. 

ANDROMACHE, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes 
CB. 8th April arrived at Madeira, 19th 
sailed for Cape. 

Apotto, (troop ship) Mr. A. Karley, 
20th March Icft Jamaica, with troops for 
Quebec—Sbth regt. 

Asi, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 19th April 
arrived at Smyrna from Vourla. 

ATHOLL, 28, (troop ship) Master Com. 
C. P. Bellamy 14th March at Barbados, 
24th arrived at Demerara from Gre- 
nada. 

Beacon, (st. v.) Lieut. T. Graves, 8th 


April left Malta, for the Levant to re- 
sume his survey. 

BetLeroPpuon, 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, 
17th April jeft Malta for Naples. 

Bennow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 25th 
April sailed for Naples. 

BienuerM, 72, Capt. Sir H. Senhouse 
19th March spoken on way to China in 
0 deg. 40 min. N., and 19 deg. 20 min. 
W.; on the 1&th had spoken HMS. 
Blonde and Nimrod. 

Catriore, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, 22nd 
Jun. left Monte Video for Pacific. 

Camerion, 10, Lieut. Com. G. M. 
Hunter, 24th March, arrived at Rio from 
Bahia. 

Castor, 36, Capt. E. Collier, 23d 
April arrived at Smyrna. 

Cuaryrnis, 3, Lieut. Com. E. B. Tin- 
ling, 25th March returned to Jamaica 
from Chagres. 

Cro, 16, Com. J. G. Freemantle, &th 
March, left Rio for Bahia. 
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CoLuMBINE, (st. v.) 8th April arrived 
at Teneriffe, L0th sailed tor Barbados. 

ConFiance, (st. v.) Lieut. Coin. E. 
Stopford, 2uth April arrived at Malta. 

Conway, 26, Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, 
6'u March, at Kedgeree, 9th sailed. 

Cruizer, 16,Com. H. W. Giffard, 31 
Jan. arrived at Singapore from Malacca. 

Cyctrops, (st. v.) Capt. H. T. Austen, 
19th April arrived at Gibraltar, 23rd 
sailed tor Malta. 

DapuHne, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 16th 
April left Alexandria for Naples. 

Dino, 18, Capt. L. Davies, CB. April 
at Constantinople. 


Donegal, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 26 Ap. 


in the Tagus. 

Dauip, 44, Capt. Right Hon. Lord 
Join Churchill, 10th Jan. about to sail 
from Sydney. Captuin Robson was 
Innded there, and would proceed to New 
Zealand, the seat of his government in 
the Herali. 

Evectra, 18, Com. E. R. P. Mainwar- 
ing, 23th January at Valparaiso. 

EpinsurcH, 72. Capt. W. Hender- 
son, KH. 23rd April aceived at Smyrna. 

Fantrome, Com. Butterstield, Lith 
March, arrived at Gama, 12th sailed for 
Sierra Leone. 

Favorite, 18, Com. W. Croker, 10th 
Jan. arrived at Sy Iney from Madras. 

Fawn, Lieut. Com. J. Foote, 21th of 
March at Rio. 

Firervy, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. W. 
Winniett, }4th March Iett Barbados for 
Demarara. 

Fry, 18, Com. G. G. Loch, 27th Jan. 
left San Blas on her return home. 

Goxaon, (st. v.) Capt. Henderson, 16 
April left Alexandria for Naples, 27th 
arrived at Malta from Naples; run foul 
of by Rodney, with bowsorit, figure heads, 
bulwarks, and boats damaged. 

Garirron, 3, Lieut. Com. J. D’Urban, 
13th March arrived at Barbados from 
Antigua, l4th left for Demarara. 

Harvequin, 16, Com. Right hon. Lord 
F. J. Russell, ordered home from Sierra 
Leone. 

Hasrines, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, cr. 
9th March, arrived at Smyrna from 
Vourla. 

Hecta, (st. v.) 22d March arrived at 
Port Royal from St. Thomas. 

HERA cD, 28, Capt. J. Nias, 4th Dec. 
Sydney. 

Hypra, (st. v.) Com. Milward, 29th 
April at Naples. 

IMPLACABLE, 74, 12th April arrived at 
Malta, from Vourla. 

Jaseur, 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 17 
April, sailed from Malta. 

Kireg, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. G. Snell, 
6th March arr. at Barbados from Antigua 


LARNE, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, 11th of 
March, arrived at Sangor from China, 
12th arrived at Calcutta. 

Lity, 16, Com. C. Deare, 27th March 
arrived at Simon Bay from Ascension. 

Mercera, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. H. E. 
Goldsmith, 23d April arnved at Gibral- 
tar, aud sailed with Cyclops for Malta. 

Magpie, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. T. 8S. 
Bruck, 8th April lett Malta for the Le- 
vant, to resume her survey. 

MELVILLE, 72, Capt. Hon. R. T. Dun- 
das, 12th leb. arrived at Cape Coast. 

OREstEs, 18, Com. P. 8S. Hambly, 28 
Jan. at Valparaiso. 

PARTRIDGE, 20, Lieut. Com. W. Mor- 
ris, (2), 9th March spoken off Bahia. 

PHEONIX, (st. v.) Com. R. J. Robinson, 
26th March arrived at Constantinople. 

Pickie, 5, Lieut. Com. F. Holland, 
10th March left Jamaica on a cruize. 

Pitot, 14, Com. G. Ramsey, Mar. 27, 
arrived at Havana from Galveston. 

PiuTo, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. J. Lunn, 
16th March, arrived at Barbados from 
St. Vincent. 

PRoMETHEUS, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. T. 
Spark, 13th April arrived at Malta from 
Marseilles. 

Revenag, 76, Capt. Hon. W. Walde- 
grave, 26 April, in the ‘agus. 

RinGpove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
15th March left Jamaica tor Carthagena. 

SAPPHIRE, (troop ship,) Com. 

(acl.) 20th Feb. left Barbados for St. 
Vincent with part of 57th regt. 

Sapeno, 16, Com. T. Fraser, Sth Mar. 
arrived at Jamaica, 12th sailed for Bar- 
bados. 

Saracen, 10, Lieut. Com. H. W. Hill, 
19th March, arrived at Gambia from 
Sierra Leone. 

SATELLITE, 18th, Com. J. Robb, 15th 
March, left Jamaica fur Bermuda, 12th 
April, arrived at Halifax. 

SERINGAPATAM, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 
9th March, left Trinidad for St. Lucia, 
16th touched at St. Kitt. 

SKipJack, 5, Lieut. Com. H. Wright, 
8th March left Jamaica on a eruize. 

SPaARROWHAWK, 16, Com. J. Shep- 
perd, (b) 28th Jan. at Valparaiso. 

StaG, $6, Commodore T. B. Sullivan, 
24th March at Rio. 

Scorpion, Lieut. Com. C. Gayton, 4th 
May arrived at Valencia from Tarragona, 
6th sailed for eastward. 

‘TRINCULO, 16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 26th 
April in the ‘Tagus. 

Tyne, 26, Capt. J. Townshend, 5th 
April arrived at Malta from Smyrna. 

Vesra, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 4th 
April at Halifax. 

Voucano, (st. v.) Lieut. Com. J. West. 
April 2 at Marseilles, 18th arr. at Malta, 
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WeLvesLey, 72, Capt. T. Maitland, 
Mar. 6, at Kedgeree; 10th left Calcutta 
for Madras and Trincomalee, whence she 
will procced to China. 

WincuHester, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 
1}th March arrived at Bermuda. 

Worverine, 16, Com. W. Tucker, (6) 
5th Feb. off Prince Island. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Rio Janetrno—In Port, 24 March.— 
Fawn, Wizard, Stag, Sparrow, Spider. 

Vatparaiso—In Port, 28th June.— 
Sparrowhawk, Electra, Orestes. 

Marra—In Port, 29th April.—Prin- 
cess Charlotte, Implacable, Ceylon, Gor- 
gon, Cyclops, Phoenix, Prometheus, Con- 
fiance, Acheron, Alecto. 


Birtus, Marriaces, anv DEATHS. 


Births, 


Atthe Ray, near Maidenhead, Lady 
Phillimore, of a posthumous daughter. 

At Blackbrook, on the 2Uth April the 
Lady of G. T. M. Purvis, Esq. R.N. of 
a daughter. 

On the 19 April, at King’s-terrace, 
Southsea, Hants, the lady of Lieutenant 
F. Edwards, R.N. of a son. 

On the 22nd April, at Dover, the wife 
of R. Bushell, Esq. R.N. of a daughter. 


flarriages, 


On the 5th May, at Henfield, by the 
Rev. Charles Dunlop, Commander T. 
Smith, R.N.to Susanna, daughter of the 
late John Bridge Norton, Esq. of Shore- 
ham Sussex. 

. At Hedsor, on the 7th May, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Adolphus Frederick Irby, 
William Jones Prowse, Esq. Comman- 
der R.N.to the Hon. Rachel Emily Irby, 
daughter of Lord Boston. 

_ At Newbury, Commander Courtenay 
Hayes, R.N. to Miss Slocock, niece of 
the Rev. Samuel Slocock. 

On the 2nd May, at Kenwyn, by the 
Rev. G. Cornish, Lieut. Crooke, R.N 
commander of H .M. Packet Petrel, to 
Eliza Keelir, the eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Vice, Esq., of Lemon street, Truro. 

At St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Copperas- 
hill, and afterwards at St George’s 
Church, Edward Kellett Green, Esq. of 
London, to Marianne Townley, third 
daughter of Charles H. Townley, Esq. 
R.N. of Great George’s street. 

At Horsley Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Keats Sweetland, a.m. of Newton, 
to Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Vice-Admiral Young, of Bartonend 
house, Abbott, Devonshire. 

On April 29, at Kingston Church, by 
the Rev. J. K. Greetham, John King, 
jun. of Loxwood, Sussex, Esq. to Mary 
the eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Lucius 
Curtis, Baronet, of Gatcombe house 

At St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, 
on the 25th of February, William Fisher, 
Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, only 


son of Capt. W. Fisher, RN. and nephew 
of the Hon. Sir J. Rivett Carnac, Bart. 
Governor of Bombay, to Frances Brice, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Charles 
Fisher, MA. Rector of Ovington-with- 
Tilbury. 

On the 30th April, at Blandford, Mr. 
Henry Charles Rogers, comedian, to Ely 
Jane, relict of George Damsey, Esq. 
RN. and eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
R. Clavell, rector of Marston, Dorset. 

At Bombay, Captain John Davies of 
the Bombay army, to Sarah, daughter of 
John Harrison, Esq. RN. late of Upmar- 
den, Sussex. 

On the 14th ult. at Wyke, Samuel 
Hansard Yockney, Esq. of Corsham, 
Wilts, to Frances Emily, third daughter 
of the late Capt. William Holmes, RN. 

On the 22nd April, at Barham, in 
Suffolk, the Rev. John Freeman, MA. of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Lucy 
Charlotte, only daughter of the late R. 
Kittoe, Esq. RN. 

At Guernsey, Philip de Saumarez, 
Esq. Lieut. RN. to Jane, daughter of the 
late Lieut-Colonel Barlow, 61st Regt. 

On the 23d April at Ivy Bridge, Devon, 
G. ‘I’. Shortland, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
eldest son of the late Commissioner Short- 
land, RN. to Harriet, second daughter of 
the late Rev. James Collins, LLD. Rec- 
tor of Thorpe Abbots, Norfolk. 

Langham-place, William Hussey, Esq. 
to Jane, daughter of Capt. Hancock, RN. 
of Weymouth. 


Weaths, 


On the 27th April at Wear house, near 
Exeter, Susanna relict of the late Adm. 
Sir John Duckworth, Bart. GCB. 

On the 6th ult. in Bury street, St. 
James, Lieut. De Lancey, RN. 

On the 27th April at Falmouth, aged 
60, John Furse, Esq. late commander in 
the packet service. 

In Dublin, Jane, wife of Richard Fer- 
rell, Esq. Chief Commissioner of the In- 
solvent Court, and sister of Capt. Keane, 
RN. of Southsea. 


DEATHS. 


On the Ist ult. at the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Haslar, in the 20th year of his 
age, George Rowley O’Maley, late cap- 
tain’s clerk of HMS. Herald, and son of 
E. O’Maley, Esq. purser of HMS. Bri- 
tannia. 

On the 28th April, at Wilcove. Mr. 
William Harvey, late second master of 
HMS. President, brother of the late 
Lieut. L. Harvey, commanding Wizard, 
who also died from consumption on the 
coast of South America. 

On the 5th ult. at Topsham, Edwin 
Wise, Esq. Lieut. RN. aged 36 years. 

On the 19th ult. at Seend, Wilts, 
Amelia, widow of J. Schomberg, Esq. 
Captain and Commissioner RN. aged 74. 

On 23d April at Teignmouth, aged 64, 
Susan, widow of the late Captain Bowen, 
RN. and third daughter of the late Admi- 
ral Sir William Parker, Bart. 

On the ist ult. at Talgarth, Merioneth- 
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On the 26th ult. at Margram, Glamor- 
ganshire, William Llewellyn, Esq. aged 
67, ene of the eldest surgeons in the navy, 
and a magistrate for the above county. 

On the 27th, at Bruges, Mary Camp- 
bell, daughter of Capt. Campbell, RN. 

At St. Austell, Cornwall, Mr. L. Bro- 
kinshaw, master RN. aged 60. 

At Chelsea, 12th ult. Ann Sophia Read, 
eldest daughter of James Read, Esq. RN. 

On the 7th ult. at Maidstone, the wife 
of C. Jefferies, Esq. RN. 

On 10th May, at Edmonton, Margaret 
Powel, youngest daughter of Capt, Deare, 
RN. aged nine months. 

At Rudmore, Portsea, Mr. J. Mears, 
RN. aged 93. 

May 3d, Margaret the wife of Licut. 


‘Charles Peake, RN. aged 37. 


On May 12th, Chapel street, Grosvenor 
square, Henry Wells, Esq. son of the 
late Vice-Admiral Wells. 


shire, Eliza, wife of C. ‘I’. Thurston, Esq. 


At Plymouth, aged 50, Mrs. March, 
RN. and daughter of late Adm]. Sothby. 


wife of Lieut. March, RN. 


A To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
IR, 

In your April number, subject headed ‘‘ Rambles at Home,” by one of your corres- 
pondents, I was much pleased to observe the notice taken of the tribute of respect 
to a very worthy individual, Mr. Charles Moar, (not Moir,) who died in China, when 
first officer of the Hon. East India Company’s ship, the ‘‘ Duke of York,” by his 
brother officers of the ship, and the Hon. Company’s fleet. I beg respectfully to re- 
quest, you will spare me a place fin your traly valuable work, to record a similar 
tribute of esteem to a most valued individual, the late Capt. Robert Stair Dalrymple, 
commanding the Hon. Company’s ship “‘ Vansittart,” under whose command I was 
an officer; he departed this life, on board his ship in Canton River, when she was on 
the eve of sailing for England, January 13th, 1820: and his remains were interred 
on French Island, near Whampoa, by the side of his excellent first officer, Mr. John 
Foulerton, eldest son of the late Capt. Foulerton, one of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity House, whom he had attended to the grave only in the preceding October. A 
considerable number of Foreign ships, as well as a large fleet of the Hon. Company's 
were lying at Whampoa at the time, and so general was the feeling of respect, and 
regret, at the death of my excellent commander, that the attendance at the funeral 
was very solemn and imposing; not only did the president and members of the 
Company’s factory, but all European and American residents, and commanders, 
officers, &c., of ships, showing the colours of their different nations, and a very large 
and respectable attendance from the Hon. Company’s fleet, and a considerable num- 
ber of respectable Chinese, who had requested to be allowed to join in the funeral 
procession, from the respect they entertained for the memory of this truly estimable 
man. 

A plain tombstone, with his name, points out the spot where this lamented in- 
dividual was interred; but on that of Mr. Foulerton’s is a very applicable inscription, 
by Capt. Dalrymple himself, to his memory ; viz.—‘‘ Equally respected for his integ- 
my as a man, and ability as an officer.” 

n the Church of the native town of Capt. Dalrymple, (North Berwick, in Scot- 
land,) a handsome monument was erected to his memory, by subscription of the 
captains and officers, in the Hon. Company’s Service, in 1821. 

If, Sir, I have not given too long a detail, probably you will oblige me with a 
space in your valuable columns, by recording this testimony to the memory of the 
valued departed. 


And beg to subscribe myself, Sir, 
Your Obedient Searvnt, 


An officer of the E. [. C. late Maritime Service. 
Hackney, May, 1840. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
From the 2ist of April to the 20th of Muy, 1840. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory- 
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Aputt—mean height of the barometer = 


30°057 incest : mean tempera- 
ture = 49°5 degrees : 
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TO OUR FRIENDS ann CORRESPONDENTS. 


The dispatch from our old friend Capr. Hunter, has reached us, and we hope he 
will not be deterred {rom following it up by any from the American surveying squad- 
ron. We congratulate him on his return: his usetul paper in our next. 

The letter signed, ‘‘ ONE WHO HAS MUCH TO THANK YOU FoR,” is a gratifving as- 
“surance of the value of our labours. The subject is important and shall appear in 
our next. 

The useful paper from Mr. Wright, master, RN. in our next. 

A Liverpoor Sx1prer, will find the directions continued. Carr. Brown’s “ Inner 
Passage,” assuredly in our next. 

The letter on LigntninG, from the Jate Racchorse, must wait for our next. In 
the mean time the writer should read the discussion of the report in our present 
number. 











Hunt, Printer, $2, Lower street, Isiington, 


; ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Jury, 1840. 


PACIFIC OCEAN.—New Islands. 


We have received the following important communications from Capt. 
R. L. Hunter, of the ship Marshall Bennett, to whom our readers are 
already indebted for contributions of a similar kind, relating to New 
Treland*, &c. There are many parts of the Pacific Ocean to which our 
knowledge does not extend at all; and many more with which our 
acquaintance is extremely limited. It is in such cases that communica- 
tions like the following are most desirable for the commanders of our 
ships. Wealso extract the annexed memorandum from Capt. Hunter’s 
note ;—“ Capt. Millar, a correspondent of your’s in the February num- 
ber of this year, stated that he had seen sperm whales three different 
seasons on the Pedir coast, in August, which induced me to proceed 
thither. I arrived there at the end of that month, and cruized five 
weeks, during which time we saw whales twice, and being tolerably 
successful amongst them, obtained 120 barrels. They were as he stated 
very tame, but not plentiful.”—See p. 85, vol. for 1839. We take the 
opportunity of assuring Capt. Hunter that he cannot adopt a better 
course for promoting the interests of navigation, than by thus commu- 
nicating his discoveries for the information of his brother seamen, into 
whose hands they immediately fall by the unexpensive, regular, and 
authentic channel of the Nautical. And while his communications are 
thus widely disseminated, they always will bear his name for their 
authority, and reflect on him that of a benefactor to navigation.—Ep. 


Wooprarx Isranp. 


As an island of considerable magnitude exists between the Laughlan 
islands and the Lousiade, which I cannot find inserted in any chart, 
perhaps the following brief account may be of service, until that part of 
the world is more minutely explored. “Sept. 27th, 1836—Made the 
Laughlan islands, (having left the Treasury islands and New Georgia, 
two days before,) and found their appearances and situations to agree 
with those given in Horsburgh’s Directory. Shortened sail during the 
night, and headed to the northward. At daylight kept off to the 
W.S.W., and made all sail. At 11 a-M., saw a small and high rock 
to the southward. I was not very near to it, but should esteem it to 


, * See page 37, vol. for 1839. 
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be in about 9° 12’ S., and 153° 25’ E. Steering onwards to the 
westward, made the land ahead, which on nearing was found to be of 
some extent. Ran towards it until within a mile of the breakers, and 
tacked off for the night, stood in next morning, and sent two boats in 
with orders to land, should they see no natives, as there were plenty of 
cocoa nuts in sight, but before they reached the shore, two canoes shoved 
off. These our bvats pulled to, and obtained a small quantity of tarra 
and a few fish, giving in return some pocket knives and pieces of iron 
hooping. I cruized off the north side of the island, at this time, two 
days, and found it bold to approach, and clear of danger ; and in ex- 
tent about forty miles, nearly E. by S., and W. by N. It is of mode- 
rate elevation with some hills in the interior, the highest being of a 
remarkable sugar-loaf shape. There are one or two bays on this side, 
and on the western side of the deepest one I observed the entrance of a 
small inlet or river, but not being in want of water at the time did not 
examine it. The natives are Papuas, and on cruizing off the island the 
second time, which was in November following, several large canoes 
visited us, the men in which seemed well disposed. They came along- 
side without hesitation, and traded freely what little they had brought, 
consisting of tarra and cocoa nuts. I gave them in return some fine 
yams, of which we had a good supply from Cape Denis. They how- 
ever keep an abundant stock of bows, arrows, and spears in their 
‘canoes. 

I made the eastern end of this island in 9° 9’ S., and 153° 5’ E.; 
and the western end in 8° 53’S., and 152° 24’ E. 1 believe it to be 
narrow in a N. and S. direction with small islets lying off the south 
‘side, probably attached with reefs; but not having passed round to the 
‘southward, merely form this opinion from what I could see in a mast- 
head view from its ends. Westward, and in sight from the west end 
of this island are three small and high islands, not four as is 
inserted in some charts, the situations of which I made as follows :— 
Easternmost 5° 50’ S., 152° 00’ E., middle 8° 49'S, 151° 56’ E, 
Westernmost 8° 46’ S., 151° 52’ E. from hence about ten miles W.N-W. 
is Jouvaney’s island. In running from the Laughlan islands to Cape 
Denis you never lose sight of the land. I lay no claim whatever to 
the discovery of this island, it was first pointed out by Capt. Grimes, 
of the Woodlark of Sydney, which ship I saw there on my return in 
November, and although it will be seen that Bristow’s track in Mr. 
Norie’s charts, passes over fhe west end of it, and it may seem large to 
have escaped being known; it is, however, not the less true that it 
exists there, the longitude agreeing with that in which Cape Denis, the 
Treasury islands, and’ Laughlan islands are placed in the charts. 
Having two chronometers on hoard, I could not be mach in error as to 
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their relative positions. As the islands hereabouts are not much fre- 
quented, it may not be deemed irrelavent to state that all ships ought 
to be on their guard in their interconrse with the natives; I mean as 
regards landing amongst them. There can be no danger in allowing 
them to come alongside, and trading in this way without restraint, 
although you will generally find them well armed with spears, bows, 
and arrows; but on no account should landing be made without a par- 
ticular object, and then well armed. I allude chiefly to the Solomon 
islands. You may perhaps pull in and go ashore without seeing a soul, 
but no sooner have you got a short distance from the boat, than they 
rush out from the thicket in hundreds. This has happened to one or 
two vessels at New Georgia, and the crews have with difficulty regained 
the boats with some mortally, aud others severely wounded. I may 
add further that the Lousiade and Solomon islands are very imperfectly 
known. 


BovuGalnviILte STRAIT. 


As ships intending to pass through this strait, and depending upon 
the accuracy of their charts, may consider it has deep water, and is 
clear of danger, your giving room for the following extract from the 
‘Marshall Bennett’s journal may induce more caution, and a better look 
out than might otherwise be deemed necessary :—‘ July 29th, 1836, 
noon. A fresh breeze from the S.E., steering to the northward through 
Bougainville strait. At 1 P.M. very strong ripplings, extending across 
the strait, or as far as the eye could reach, although we had not nearly 
approached the narrowest part, it being here about thirty miles wide. 
The ship crossed over several of these; but about 2 p.u., while watching 
the extraordinary appearance of one, saw the coral bottom plainly under 
the ship. The masthead men had not observed the discoloured water. 
Hauled to the wind immediately towards the New Georgia shore, the 
ripplings there appearing less strong. Thisshoa] patch could not have 
had more than seven or eight fathoms on it. We quickly passed off 

this, but found now that we had got amongst innumerable patches of 
the same kind. Got a range of the chain; being able however to pilot 
the ship through, continued to proceed to the northward, and about 
3 p.M., got clear of them, but not without having got soundings of 
ten and thirteen fathoms on one, which we were unavoidably obliged 
to pass over; this last appearing to be a barrier shoal and extending 
from the New Georgia shore as far as could be seen from our mast- head 
toward the Bougainville side, and I think quite across. The ripplings 
were occasioned by a strong current running in from the northward 
and meeting these obstructions. They are detached patches of coral 
rising up in the clear bloe water apparently of unfathomable depth, 
30 2 
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and although I am not certain that any of them would pick a ship up, 
some looked so shoal that no one would willingly try without having 
sounded. In latitude these shoals extend from about 6° 56’ S., to 6° 
46’ S., and there did not appear to be any passage through the straits, 
by which a ship could entirely avoid them. 


New HeEsripeEs. 


December 20th, 1835, being off the south coast of New Georgia, and 
wishing to make a passage to New Zealand, the westerly monsoon hav- 
ing commenced here, steered to the eastward, to pass between Banks 
islands and Star island, near the northern part of the New Hebrides, 
as there appeared to be a space of forty-five miles between these islands 
in the charts, and by this route being enabled to avoid New Caledonia 
and the contiguous dangers. On the 25th steering in the parallel of 
14° S., at daylight saw the Torres islands to the northward, and other 
islands to the eastward: steered to the eastward towards the channel 
formed between the two sonthern islands in sight, which appeared about 
sixteen miles wide, the southern one of these not laid down in any of 
Norie’s charts, or any other which I can find, and supposing the 
northern one to be one of Banks group, it extends considerably further 
to the southward, than the situation assigned to these islands. I made 
the south end of it in 13° 58’ S., and 167° 33’ E. by chronometer 
reckoned back from Erronan: the other island, which yet has no name, 
(north end) in 14° 15’S., 167° 32’ E. At sun down we were in the 
passage, with breakers plainly visible on both sides from the masthead, . 
it being about sixteen miles across, and having a small, and very high 
island in sight to the S.E., a long way off, which I take to be Star 
island. Stood to the eastward all night, and at daylight saw a high, 
round, and small island, bearing S.W. twenty miles, the same which 
we saw the previous night: this from our view, I should place in 14° 
25’ S., 168° 10’ E, The island here which has not been seen, or omit- 
ted to be inserted, lies due south of Banks islands, distant, as I have 
stated about fourteen or sixteen miles, is of good height and even appear- 
ance, sloping at the sides, and as large as any of above-named islands, 
that is apparently about thirty or thirty-five miles in circumference, 
with inhabitants, several fires being seen. Star island which is placed 
in some charts on this meridian, lies further west, is very high, and not 
above five or six miles round. The weather was fine, and sights clear, 
J may add that the epitomes and charts differ in the situations of these 
islands, a thing of very frequent occurrence, as regards the Pacific. 


WE may append to the above, the following extract from the Canton 
- Register, as being important to our whaling ships in particular, and not 
having appeared in our pages, 
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FOW HARBOUR.—Island of Geby. 

_ ‘When on my passage to China by the eastern route, on the 6th of 
February last, we were within a few miles of the harbour of Fow on 
the west side of the island of Geby, and stood in for the south point of 
Fow island; off which at a mile distance, had soundings, fine sand 20 
fathoms, stood into the bight or bay to the S.E. of Fow harbour, and 
rounded the shoals which lie in the middle of the south channel, lead- 
ing to the above port, having a narrow passage on the other side ; carry 
ing 20 to 24 and 18 fathoms sand round the southern edge of the shoals. 
We anchored in the bay with the following bearings, in 20 fathoms 
sand and clay. 

South point of Fow island, S.W.3 W.; S.W. point of the bay S. by 
E.{ E. Outer shoal patch dry at low water in the same bearing, or 
on with south point of Fow island. 

Body of the middle shoal patch also dry at low water, W.b.N. 3 N., 
and the third or inner shoal N.W., upon which we had two fathoms at 
low water, distance about a large quarter or half mile. And one mile 
off the Geby shore to the S.E. in the bottom of the bay, distance one 
‘three-quarters to two miles, is a fresh water stream or creek with 
excellent water, into which our boats went at half flood and filled the 
casks from alongside, but at low water as there is a bar, your boats must 
anchor outside, land the casks and roll them a short distance up to fill, 
in which case you have to raft them oft ; and which may be done with 
ease and expedition, as the water is perfectly smooth, and must be so 
during the whole of the N.W. Monsoon. A ship tolerably well manned 
would have no difficulty,in filling 20 or 30 tons in the course of the 
day. From the mouth of the creek the south point of Fow island bears 
by compass, W.}N., and may also be known by a bluff cliff or head- 
land, the only one in the bay, rising in a gentle slope of table | 
land from the top of the cliff, towards the hills to the S.E. On the 
north side of the creek, is a belt of jungle lining the coast from thence 
to the northward. In Fow harbour ships may anchor much nearer, 
say within a mile, in 18 to 24 fathoms, but the above anchorage is in 
my opinion preferable, being more convenient for getting out of the bay 
with the prevailing winds from October to April and smoother water. 
Spars fit for yards and masts abound on eithershore; vegetables, fruits, 
and fish are also procurable in abundance from the natives, several of 
whom came on board; they are a mixture of Malay and Papvas, speaking 
the above and Tidorian languages, and under the Sultan of the place. 
We found them very friendly and kind, many of them speaking En- 
glish, Fow harbour being much frequented by whalers. 

My chronometers which were quite correct on arrival at Macao, 
measured from Singapore, 25° 45’ east, or 129° 38’ 30” east of 
Greenwich, latitude 0° 6’ 0’ S.—J. J. R. Bowman. 

Singapore Chronicle, 15th April, 1837. 
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THE BOSPHORUS.—English Bank. 


We have received the following communication regarding the shoal 
called the English Bank, in the Bosphorus, from Mr. Wright, acting 
master of H.M.S. Dido. In our volume for 1833, will also be found 
some excellent remarks on the navigation of the Bosphorus, by Capt. 
Middleton, whose nautical experience entitles them to implicit confidence. 


H.M.S. Dido, Constantinople, April 18th, 1840. 

Sir,—Having had occasion to assist several British ships off the shoal 
situated on the Asiatic shore, and opposite to the village of ‘““‘Buyukdere,” 
and, which, from the frequency of the occurrence, has, not inaptly been 
called the ‘ English Bank,” I beg to hand you a few remarks upon 
its position, &c., &c. which, if attended to, cannot fail in preventing a 
repetition of those accidents, which, though unaccompanied by actual 
danger, are often attended with serious delay, and a loss of property, in 
anchors, cables, &c. &c. 

The northern end of this shoal in five fathoms, commences at about 
two and half cables S.W. of the point, at the foot of the Giants Mount, 
the farm on its summit, being then open to the right of the first quarry 
mear the beach, E.N.E. and an old round tower, standing upon the 
high land, on the European shore, a ship’s length open to the eastward 
of the “ Walled Fort,” N.N.E.{E. The black gate of the Russian 
Ambassador’s Palace, at Buyukdere, will then be on with the Scala, 
and central window N.W.} W. It extends thence, in a southerly 
direction nearly three-quarters of a mile, to within two cables of the 
North Point of the bay of the “ Sultan’s Valley,” or, as it is some- 
times called from the monument placed on it, to commemorate. that 
-celebrated treaty,—the point of “ Unkiar Skelessi,” varying in breadth 
from 100 to 30 yards, and, in depth six fathoms to six feet, and is com- 
posed of a dirty kind of sand and gravel, with detached stones. At 
this extreme in seven fathoms, the British Ambassador's Palace at 
Therapia is its own breadth open to the southward of a remarkable 
grove of trees behind it W.S.W., and the “ Sanita,” | or Health Office, 
is just open of the point E.S.E. 

Nearly in the centre it is divided by a channel of about 30 yards 
broad, east and west, having 10 to 13 fathoms, thus forming two dis- 
tinct patches, and which, in the event of a ship grounding near it 
might be available ; otherwise, from the general strength of the current 
this passage could scarcely be turned to any account. 

It is only in the event of working to the seuthward, or having a 
scant easterly wind, that a necessity would arise for borrowing on it ; 
indeed there {s no actual necessity, for the channel between it and 
“Therdpia” affords ample room for a ship under any circumstances; 
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but, I have observed several vessels from the northward skirting the 
western edge of this bank, as if apprehensive of falling to leeward 
upon the spit of “ Yenikioy Point,” forgetting that the current there 
generally sets out so strong to the S.E. that they could hardly fail in 
avoiding it. 

To the eastward of the bank, there is a very good channel and 
anchorage, having from 5 to 15 fathoms, and ships from the southward 
with a commanding breeze, may use it with great advantage, as the 
current is at all times much less there than in the stream. From the 
Black Sea, with a northerly wind, this route will shorten the distance 
considerably, and prevent a necessity for anchoring at Buyukdere or 
Therapia, should the wind fail. 

To sail west of the bank from the northward, bring the ‘Old 
Genoese Castle” on with the signal post in the Fort at the foot of the 
«¢ Giants Mountain,” until the southernmost high clump of trees oppo- 
site Yenikioy Point, comes just on with it, or, if they are obscured— 
until the old round tower above the Walled Fort on the European 
side comes open to the westward of its flag-staff. Run thus, until the 
Health Office is well open of Unkiar Skelessi Point, S.E.b.E., when 
you may haul over for it, as ships generally communicate here. In work- 
ing to the southward, stand no nearer the bank than 12 fathoms, nor open 
the round tower to the eastward of the flag-staff in the Walled Fort, 
as it is very bold to, shoaling suddenly from 15 to 5 and 2 fathoms. 

Wishing to pass through the eastern channel from the northward, 
haul round the point as close as you please, in 7 or 8 fathoms, in order 
to avoid the current which here sets strong towards the shoal ; stand 
into the little bay of “Quarries,” until Yenikioy Point comes a 
ship’s length open of the point of Unkiar Skelessi, which will lead 
through in from 12 to 8 fathoms. 

Ships from the southward will have no difficulty in observing these 
directions in a contrary manner. Another leading mark, and which per- 
haps would be found more convenient, is a remarkable brown patch on the 
highest land, above the Walled Fort kept on with its eastern angle. 
The master of a ship, not wishing to delay at Constantinople, and particu- 
larly if in want of water, will find a good and well sheltered anchorage 
off the Sultan’s Valley, and if he takes a boat to Constantinople and 
arranges his business with the consul, he will, on his return find the 
ship watered, (the British ship of war rendering any little assistance 
required) and he clears the “ Bosphorus” without having to anchor in 
the “‘Golden Horn,” which, in winter, from its depth of water fre- 
quently crowded and exposed state is, in instances of this kind, very 

objectionable. I am, Sir, &c. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. Gro. Wricut, Master, R.N. 
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NAUTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE BAY OF MOSIMBWA, 
Eastern Africa, by Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N.—Aswatada Islands, continued 
Srom p. 401. 
To illustrate the foregoing observations and a a part of 
Mr. Dupont’s journal shall be extracted. 

His voyages on these coasts commence in 1797, when he twas chief 
mate of the Louisa of Tranquabar, and traded to Madagascar, on which 
island his observations will hereafter be noticed. In that year he was 
made a prisoner of war at Mozambique, where all the officers and crew 
died except himself, and he was employed by the Portuguese governor, 
after two years detention, to navigate the E’sperance, the ship formerly 
commanded by Monsieur D‘Entrecasteaux in the voyage in search of La 
Perouse, which ship was seized at Batavia by the Dutch. Her destina- 
tion then was to extend the bounds of light, of science, and of freedom, 
not to rivet the chains of ignorance and slavery under the flag of Por- 
tugal, and thus to maintain the reign of darkness. 

tn 1799 the voyages of Mr. Dupont commenced to the places north 
of Mozambique, to supply Mauritius, Bourbon, and Seychelles with 
negroes, and for twenty years he continued this traffic as reputably and 
humanely as such a trade admits of. Having fixed himself on the 
Seychelles, he constructed there a small vessel of 50 tons, in which he 
made a voyage every year to the coast of Africa from Ibo to Zanzibar, 
and thus was enabled to collect much information ; but observes that he 
did not occupy himself with the history of the countries, “ which never- 
theless,” says he, “iftreated by a person equal tothe work, would not 
fail to be very interesting, and would place it in a very different light 
from any history now existing, and I have had occasion twenty times 
to observe that the Abbé Reynal had most erroneous notions on all 
this country which would require ages to civilize. These people being 
all extremely lazy and never working but for their daily food, if this 
fail them at any time they resort to robbery, and often to open war, 
murdering in cold blood such of their prisoners as will fetch no price 
in the market, and redueing toslavery the others.’ Here Mr. Dupont 
moralizes on the great improvement in the state of these negroes by 
being sold to Europeans, of whom the worst masters never proceed to 
the lengths of murder, &c. &c., and adds several interesting traits of 
his adventures to elucidate this happy result of his traffic. 


In January, 1807, Mr. Dupont describes Tikimadjy as having . 


nothing interesting about it except its anchorage, which is between its 
N.W. point and point Foonjy. The island is well wooded, but has no 
water, as is implied by its name. 

‘‘ Being on shore on this island, ” he says, “at low water, I had alk 
the banks quite bare, and the pass of Foonjy was dry almost across; at 
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low water nothing can pass but very small craft, but as the tide rises 
16 feet at times, vessels take advantage of high water and a good breeze 
to proceed by this pass of Foonjy to the isle of Ameez, where the water 
is deep enough.” 

This remark contrasted with the observations of Capt. Vidal on the 
rise of tide shews a great discrepancy. Capt. Vidal remarks the rise of 
tide seven and nine feet; this must have been deduced from the measures 
alongside when at anchor, and could never have been very precise. 
Subsequent observations by Lieut. Boteler, between Mosimbwa and 
Makalow have determined during his visit five feet to have been the 
smallest flow in neap tides, and eighteen feet at high springs. 

Mr. Dupont’s expression which F have rendered by “ water is deep 
enough” at Ameez, is ‘on y a grand eau.” Now Ameez is said to have 
abundance of fresh water, and sometimes to be visited on that account, 
but I apprehend the remark merely to affirm that the north-western part 
of the coast of Ameez has deep water close to it; viz., has no reef to 
prevent free communication with it, similar to Kisangoola which has 
no reef that drives off its north shore. It will be seen that Captain 
Vidal’s examination of the coasts of the Islands was not very critical, 
nor indeed did they seem of importance enough to render any waste of 
time on them for such a purpose excusable. 

It is probable that the coral reef north of Ameez joins its shore near 
the spot to which it is continued on our charts, and that the reef covers 
the south shore of Ameez but little farther, than where drawn on the 
charts. 

In like manner the north reef of Kisangoola appears to join the coast 
of Luhamba near its north-western point, and terminates where we have 
left it unfinished. , 

These are the only points where Capt. Vidal’s survey does not ap- 
pear to have been sufficiently critical; and particularly it is precisely 
on these points only where Mr. Dupont’s journal is of any value for 
these islands. 

Mr. Dupont’s observations on Cape Delgado have been before given: 
these were made in January, 1807, and he remarks that the Queen of 
Tonghy who was sixty years of age, had never before seen a white man, 
and moreover, that they had no tradition or memory of any white man 
ever having traversed the Cape or shore before Mr. Dupont, “ therefore ” 
he adds “it was not without much dread that’ I hazarded the under- 
taking,” which was merely to fix his compass on the point of Delgado, 
and take two bearings. The value of these observations were not worth 
the trouble or risk, but the account he gives of the character and circum- 
stances of the natives, which were occasioned by the adventure, may 
well serve asan historical record of their state at that time. Mr. Dupont 
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proceeds to say “I should not be doing justice to these honest people, if 
I did not acknowledge the numerous acts of kindness they rendered 
me, particularly the Queen Moonoobassy, the chief Fatoomy Assang, 
and still more the Queen’s brother Sahye, who died not long after. 

“ All these people are miserably poor, often wanting even common 
necessaries, for even the Queen’s son, a young man of twenty years old, 
having a large sore on his leg, could not procure linen enough to dress 
it; but they are not only the most hospitable people I met on the whole 
coast, but the least of beggars. 

“There is no trade whatever at Tonghy. A small vessel visits it 
occasionally from Johanna, or from Mohilla, to buy a few negroes, and 
they never return home without stealing something. 

“‘ After remaining upwards of a month at Tonghy,I had not com- 
pleted half my cargo of negroes, and during that time I was visited 
more than once by the black Portuguese from Mooloory, (in 11° S.) 
and particularly by the Captain Mor, who assured me that they did 
not believe Portugal to be at war with France, and that I might visit 
Mosimbwa safely, where they had no force to seize my vessel, even if it 
were war, any more than they had at Mooloory; and moreover that at 
Mosimbwa, I should be sure to complete my cargo of negroes in a few 
days. The chiefs of Tonghy assured me I had nothing to fear from 
their force, but they did not believe they had any negroes to sell. 

‘I therefore quitted Tonghy on the 2nd February, 1807, and next 
morning found myself in the pass between Rongwy or Rongoohy, and 
Ameer, or Ameez, with the little island of Keerya-memby ahead. In 
this position I remarked that Ameez is the largest island in these parts, 
that the north point is a sort of corallet attached to the island by a 
sand bank that never covers by the tide ; that the south-east coast is very 
level, and that the reef nearly joins the land, that is the outer parts of 
the reef do not extend farther than we have marked them as unfinished. 

“In former times the Portuguese had an establishment on Ameez, 
which has becn removed to Mooloory river, a little west of point 
Noondo. 

‘«‘ The north point of the island of Kisangoola, resembles the north point 
of Ameez in having a corallet attached to it. 

‘«‘ Seeing a fine pass between Kisangoola and Ameez, I bore up through 
it and steered to pass between two small isles, (Keeha and Kiteena) 
which I called the Cousins. 

‘The island of Kisangoola forms two islands, and the inner one is 
called Luhambas. In passing midchannel between the small islands I 
carried six fathoms all through. To the northward of Keeha, there is 
a remarkable corallet furmed, like a mushroom, standing on a bank of 
sand. 
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“ Steering W.S.W. to pass the west point of Lubamba,I hauled over 
for point Massinghy ; when abreast of it, it was low water, and I fell 
suddenly from six fathoms into one fathom and half, hauling out again 
I deepened as suddenly to six fathoms. 

‘IT then steered to pass between Isonway and the bank of Charga 
shoaling gradually until I came on that bank in three fathoms, when 
Isonway bore east magnetic, and immediately after, had five fathoms 
always mud bottom. When to the S.W. of Isonway at noon, I examined 
by eye the Isonway pass north of Mootoondo reefs, and afterwards learnt 
that vessels often preferred to enter by it. 

“I was also assured that on Mootoondo there was abundance of ex- 
cellent running water. Not finding good water at Mosimbwa, I asked 
why they did not prefer the island for a residence since it was large 
and fertile; they answered, that their only motive for not residing there, 
in preference, was a fear of the Malegash, who, from time to time came 
on the coast, and devastated the whole country, and that their arrival 
was so sudden as to leave no time for escape: that during the last 
year, 1806, no less than sixty large canoes of them established them- 
selves on Mootoondo, and thence made incursions on the main land, 
through which they carried fire and sword, and took off numerous 
people. 

“ From Isonway I continued my route to the W.S.W. until past sun- 
set, when I anchored off the port of Mosimbwa in seven fathoms. 

“I was persuaded to enter the port within the island Loopoolooloo, 

where I had no less than five fathoms, good mud bottom every where. 
Hearing that Senhor Antonio Albert, (whom I knew well) was governor 
of Ibo, and having waited a fortnight here without buying a negro, 
I quitted it, and passed out of the south channel between Timboozy and 
Mihoojy, and had no where less than seven and eight fathoms. I was 
told that after doubling Mihoojy, I might pass bstween (Passeros,) 
Sparrow island, and the main, but I preferred getting out to sea. 
» “Senhor Juan Gonsalve was chief of Mosimbwa, he was a native, and 
all the inhabitants were his kinsmen; he bought his patent as Capt. 
Mor, from the governor of Mozambique, for two thousand dollars, and as 
it had the sign manual of Don Juan, the Prince Regent, he was not a 
little proud of it.” 

This journal of Mr. Dupont as far as it relates to the natives is of 
no value, but as a record of the state of the country in 1806. 
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A SUMMER'S WEEK OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


AFTER severa] days of fine weather with a fair wind, we approached 
the dreaded coast of Africa, from the Mauritius, with sanguine hopes of 
a speedy deliverance from its dangers, more particularly as we were about 
to pass it, at the most favourable season, and in the height of summer. 
Our good ship being heavily laden, (445 tons burthen, and 700 tons of 
cargo in her,*) we anxiously enough perused Horsburgh’s directions, 
and comforted ourselves with the belief that the dreaded north-westers 
Were almost as uncommon and harmless in December, as they were 
frequent and fearful in June. 

Since our departure from the Mauritius, up to Christmas-day, the 
barometer with the exception of a few changes, had attained its maxi- 
mum: during the 26th however, the mercury fell from 29°80 to 29°56, 
the breeze during the 25th, 26th, and 27th was very variable, at 
one moment light, and at another so violent as to split our main topsail ; 
but still with a beautiful, and apparently serene sky: in the latter part 
(nautical timet) of the 27th, the sky became gradually overcast, and 
our good breeze seemed at last to be fairly exhausted. 

For a few hours all was still, as in a wilderness, the barometer gra- 
dually lowering, when just before sunset, the most perfect optical illu- 
sion that was ever witnessed, roused us from our listless condition: At 
almost the same moment every one on the quarter-deck descried bold 
Jand right ahead; each, in his own mind, fortified himself against 
deceptions of this kind, and remembered the oft told legends of “ phan- 
tom lands,” and the “Flying Dutchman,” off the Cape of Storms. 
But this was to no purpose, scepticism gave place to the nervous con- 
viction that we were rapidly running towards terra firma! every point, 
every peak, every hummock of the land kept its position, a fleecy cloud 
would even now and then be distinguished, sluggishly sweeping past 
the higher ground, and even tints of vegetation and alternation of 
barren rock could be separately pointed out. The experienced eye of 
the old seaman was even riveted to the same spot, and at length after 
a pause of intense interest, the orders of our excellent commander were 
given to veer ship, who, with such startling proof before him even 
against his own reckoning and observations, could not for a moment 
disbelieve his own eyes. 


* A common instance of the effect of the absurd old tonnage laws, which hav been 
happily superseded, but are not yet defunct, to the discredit of this country, and the . 
injury of her revenue. 

¢ “ Nautical time” in the Royal Navy, is the same as civil time, that is the day 
begins at midnight, and it is high time the same practice was generally adopted in 
the Merchant service. 
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While in the act of veering, the horizon appeared to close its dusky 
limits around us, and a flash of vivid lightning gleamed for an instant, 
warning us of the trying hour at hand. Its immediate effect was to 
dissolve the spell which had deceived us. For an instant and an 
instant only, the sun likened to a huge orb of murky fire, shewed itself 
half above the horizon, directly beneath the fairy land; which, as if 
only awaiting this exposure of its phantom form, almost immediately 
melted, first into the appearance of angry volcanoes, and sweeping water 
spouts, then gradually subsided into one dark and murky mass all 
around us. How forcibly this reminded us of the lines 


“One wide water al] around us 
All above us one black sky.” 


Our ship had hardly resumed her course, when a sudden calm sue- 
ceeded, accompanied by darkness and a death-like silence prevailed ; 
all was prepared for the coming blast and every sail furled. A few 
seconds afterwards a furious wind was forging her astern against the huge 
swell which was threatening every instant to overwhelm us. The squall 
passed, the wind lulled, and left us helpless at the mercy of the sea. 

Daylight brought with it a clear and apparently serene sky, but only 
as if to mock us; for, towards evening the same dark and threatening 
phantom which we had seen the day before re-appeared, but now as if 
in derision directly astern of us. Again the lightning surrounded us, 
and after a deafening peal of thunder, came a storm of hail-stones so im- 
mense as are seldom seen. | 

These forebodings, together with the continued fall of the barometer, 
so truly told our fate, that we failed not to profit by them, and the next 
day we were snugly running under reefed topsails, on the Agulhas bank 
in 60 fathom soundings, but with the sea as smooth, almost, as the sur- 
face ofa river. We quickly lost this advantage, for after veering ship 
at dark, before midnight we were again on the raging and fathomless 
waters, under nothing but two close-reefed tupsails; the gale increasing 
and our ship labouring in a tremendous sea. 

It will be needless to describe the misery of the next forty-eight 
hours, and how the uncertain and violent waves almost overwhelmed 
us on all sides; waves, which the brave heart and quick hand of even 
an English tar are no match for. Our ship quivered and trembled under 
their furious shocks, but under Providence weathered all, and but for 
the curious phenomenon which had preceded the gale our misfortunes 
would never been further noticed. 

Sv much confidence may be placed in the barometer, that unerring friend 
of the seaman in these latitudes, that its minutest indications are suffici- 
ent to place the intelligent mariner on his guard, to prepare for the worst. 
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But there is yet another phenomenon which is worthy of attention, on this 
coast, and which does not appear to have been sufficiently noticed. It 
is, the remarkable difference -between the surface of the sea, during and 
after a gale of wind off the Agulhas bank, and that upon it. Three 
times during the gale did we enter from deep water to soundings on the 
bank, and both in leaving it, and going on to it did we experience this 
most remarkable change. While in deep water we were exposed to 
the most turbulent and irregular seas imaginable; some apparently 
rising close to,and breaking almost over our ship, and at such moments 
many an anxious look was cast towards the boats and spars. But no 
sooner did we find soundings with 60 to 75 fathoms, than we were 
in a sea so comparatively tranquil, as to be enjoyed and appreciated by 
all hands. 

In rounding the Cape therefore, under such circumstances, it would 
in my opinion be highly advantageous for homeward-bound vessels, 
both in winter and summer, on an approaching gale from N.W., W., 
or S.W. to stand in for the bank, making short boards, if possible, till 
the gale is over, keeping in from 75 to 55 fathoms water. The gale 
may probably commence at S. or S.S.W., and will most surely blow 
itself out, following the course of the sun. 

On the approach of a south-easter on the contrary, it would be more 
advisable to keep just off the bank, where smoother water may probably 
be found than on it, and where the north-westerly current runs strong- 
est. A very little experience will teach the navigator to prepare for 
a westerly gale, or to take advantage of a south-easter. In the first 
case an unnaturally clear sky, and a brilliantly defined horizon, cannot 
deceive him when the barometer is falling, and eventually the thunder 
and lightning will prepare him for his struggle. On the other hand 
the same clear sky, with light scud flying, will indicate south-easterly 
gales, when the barometer is steadily rising. The lighter it commen- 
ces, the more wind may be expected ; and from that, and the long swell 
the nature of the gale may be anticipated. 

J. A. Lioyp. 


REPORT OF TIE COMMITTEE UPON MR. SNOW HARRIS'S 
; AND OTHER LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Ordered by the House of Commons, to be printed, 11th February, 1840. 
(Concluded from page 423.) 


We have been thus particular in stating, at length, all the objections, 
urged against the old conductors, because it will be seen that Mr. 
Harris's conductors completely obviate every one of them. This is 
shown by the answer of the committee to the fourth question, which, is 
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“ What are the advantages and disadvantages of Mr. Snow Harris’s 
conductors, as compared with others?” 

They say that “‘the advantages to be derived from the adoption of 
Mr. Harris’s plan are, the removal], at once, of all the objections and 
liabilities to which the common chain conductor is exposed. 

“‘ A continuous line of metal from the truck to the water is perma- 
nently fixed, and if it be found necessary to strike any of the masts, or 
if one or more be carried away, a safe conductor will still remain. By 
its connexion with the detached masses of meta] used in the fastenings of 
the hull, and its final junction with the copper sheathing, the important 
advantages of great electrical capacity are obtained, and of ready means 
under all circumstances, for the rapid diffusion of the electricity over a 
vast surface of metal in contact with the water.” 

A mass of evidence is published in the report, from officers who have 
served in ships, fitted with Harris’s conductors, corroborative of the 
above opinion. ‘The Committee also availed themselves of the import- 
ant evidence of Professors Faraday and Wheatstone, and of Mr. Rice, 
naval architect, of Chatham dockyard. 

Professor Faraday stated it to be his opinion, that “Mr. Harris’s con- 
ductors met every case that he could possibly conceive to occur, and 
offered no one disadvantage or objection whatever ;” Professor Wheat- 
stone stated, that ‘he could see no objection whatever to Mr. Harris’s 
conductors in a scientific point of view ;” and Mr. Rice at considerable 
length, and entering much into detail, gave opinions highly favourable 
to Mr. Harris’s plan. 

A committee of the Royal Society, consisting of Dr. Young, Dr. Wol- 
laston, Capt. Kater, Sir H. Davy, &c., appointed in 1823, to consider 
the merits of these conductors, have also stated their approval of Mr. 
Harris's plan. 

The Committee next discuss, at considerable length, the disadvantages 
which have been stated to exist in Mr. Harris’s conductors; they say 
that all the objections had, to their minds, been sufficiently removed 
by the evidence adduced before them, nevertheless, they considered 
it right to state those objections to their Lordships. 

They divide the objections under the following heads. 

“1. Those ofa scientific nature, involving principles of electrical] action 

“2. Those of a practical description, as tending to injure and weaken 

the spars. 

‘3. The indirect defection on account of eer 

_ “ Ist Theoretical objections. 
“First. That Mr. Harris’s conductors attract the lightning. 


“This applies equally to all conductors and has been already 
refuted. 
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“Secondly. The danger ariscs from the lateral explosion.” 

This objection of “ lateral explosion ” was most patiently investi- 
gated by the Committee, in which they received the able assistance of 
Professors Faraday and Wheatstone. It appears to have been started 
by a Mr. Martyn Roberts, who professes to have made some experiments 
which justified this charge against Mr. Harris’s conductors. 

Since the enquiry of this Committee hag terminated, this objection of 
lateral explosion, has found another advocate in Mr. Sturgeon, the 
author of “ Annals of Electricity.” It is unnecessary that we should 
here enter into a formal examination and refutation of this objection, 
because it has been so fully, and so well done by Mr. Snow Harris 
himself, in the January and succeeding numbers of this volume. Suffice 
it to say, that the objectors appear to misunderstand the conditions under 
which this lateral discharge can take place; they seem to be unaware 
that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a lateral 
discharge, provided the main conductor be sufficiently capacious. They 
confound, with the mass of electricity, which is employed in effecting 
a discharge, a certain quantity, called a residuary charge, which 
always exists in a free state, after every discharge: but which 
always bears an extremely small ratio to the total quantity 
employed in the discharge, when that quantity is considerable. 
They scem to misapprehend that fundamental principle of electri- 
cal induction, which requires that a difference in amount should 
always exist between the positive and negative states of two surfaces or 
bodies ; and which difference is the only quantity that forms the resi- 
duary charge, or that with good conductors, can ever be the subject of 
a lateral discharge; but which may, and almost uniformly is, simply 
and quietly dissipated in the return of the bodies to a state of electrical 
equilibrium. 

We have great confidence and satisfaction in referring to the above 
papers by Mr. Snow Harris, because, not only will the reader find the 
subject therein fully discussed, and the efforts of his opponents demo- 
lished, but it will be seen that Mr. Harris does not wander into w.11l 
statements, and vague hypotheses, but confines himself, with true phi- 
losophic discretion, to the results of observation and experiment. 

We cannot refrain, however, from just adding the following extracts 
from the opinions of Professors Faraday and Wheatstone. 

The former states “that a lateral discharge could not be obtained 
from Mr. Harris’s conductors, provided the continuity were not.inter- 
rupted,” sees es» “nor was there, so far as he could learn, any 
instance on recar of lateral explosion.” 

In the minutes of the Committee, dated 3rd July, 1839, it is stated 
that Professor Wheatstone attended, and read to the Committee his 
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answers to the objections brought forward by Mr. Martyn Roberts, 
wherein he states, that the lateral explosion is a phenomenon which has 
been observed and experimented on for the last half century, and that 
he conceives it has no application to lightning conductors; and that it 
was physically impossible that the least accident could occur to a ship, 
if the known conditions of a good conductor were fulfilled. 

The next theoretical objection removed by the Committee is, that the 
conductors do not afford a continuous line of solid metal. This also 
forms the substance of the ninth question proposed by their Lordships 
for the consideration of the Committee. 

In reply to this, after quoting again the opinions of the two above- 
named Professors, as to the little importance to be attached to a slight 
interruption in the continuity of the conductors, the Committee give 
their reasons for stating that in no case is an interruption of any conse- 
quence likely to occur. They also again refer to the evidence of 
officers who have served on board ships, fitted on this principle, for a 
corroboration of their opinions on this point. 

The fourth and last theoretical objection brought against the con- 
ductors, was, the danger of accidents to men in contact with them at 
the moment of the electricity descending. 

But, first, no accident of this sort has ever been known to occur; and 
Professor Faraday stated that he believed a man would receive no in- 
jury, if he were leaning against Mr. Harris's conductor when the elec- 
tricity descended, and that any opinion to the contrary must be only 
assumption. 

The Committee next proceed to examine the practical objections that 
have been urged against these conductors. These objections appear to 
be— é 

1. That the spars are injured by the nails used for fixing conductors. 

2. That the conductors weaken the spars. 

3. On the score of expense. 

With respect to the first two of these objections, the most satisfactory: 
evidence is given to disprove them. It had been supposed that the 
nail holes would cause the admission of wet into the spars, and conse- 
quently injure them ; but it appears difficult to imagine how this can hap- 
pen when the conductors are in place, and there was abundant evidence 
to shew that the conductors do not become displaced. This has been 
shewn not only by the evidence of officers at sea, on board ships fitted 
with these conductors, but also by that of dockyard officers who have 
minutely examined the spars after a term of service at sea. 

_ Mr. Rice also proved, from experiments made at Portsmouth, on a 
jib-boom, that the introduction of the conductors tended rather to 
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strengthen than to weaken the spars*; and here again, officers who 
have seen the spars in use, at sea, for many years together, gave it as 
their opinion, that the introduction of the copper-plates strengthened the 
spars. 

It is impossible, in fact, to conceive a more satisfactory refutation 
being given to objections, than has been thus given to those brought 
against these conductors. 

Practical objections are of a nature to be either established or dis- 
proved by an appeal to experience ; and in thre case of these conductors, 
there is the experience of many years, throughout whieh many distin- 
guished naval officers concur in doing something more than merely 
giving to these conductors the negative praise of absolving them from 
objections. 

The last practical objection is on the score of expense; and here the 
Committee take a great deal of pains to shew how the expense of these 
conductors may be diminished by certain alterations, which, they sup- 
pose, will not affect their utility. The total expense for fitting a first- 
rate, is £365; an amount made up of about £60 for labour, and the 
rémainder for copper-plate, all of which is valuable after having per- 
formed its important duty in the spar, and might be again used for the 
same purpose in another spar. 

In replying to the tenth question, whether any other mode of fixing 
lightning conductors does not possess the same, or greater advantages, 
than Mr. Harris’s, the Committee describe three plans, which were sub- 
mitted to them,—one by Mr. Martyn Roberts, which is not much unlike 
the French plan, already described ; another by Mr. Edye, which con- 
sists of using Mr. Harris's plates, as far down as the head of the top- 
gallant mast, (or, if necessary, to the topmast head,) and a wire-rope 
backstay on each side down to the copper sheathing. 

From all that has been said, the objections to both these plans will 
be sufficiently obvious, particularly their liability to be displaced, or. get 
out of order; the Committee, however, very patiently shew the inade- 
quacy of both, as compared with Mr. Harris's conductors. 

. A third plan submitted to the Committee, was the rude notion of 
placing a ball of glass, (glass being a non-conductor,) at the masthead 
of a ship, in the expectation that this would prevent the entrance of the 
electricity into it. But it was shewn that this plan would be danger- 
ous in the extreme, inducing, in many instances, an explosive discharge, 
where a conductor might have silently and gradually drawn off the 
electricity. 


* Some of these experiments are already recorded in the Nautical.—See vol. for 
1837.—p. 828. 
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The Committee further say that, “after maturely considering ‘the 
several points now discussed, and the evidence, both practical and theo- 
retical, which has been submitted to us, we are unanimously of opinion, 
that of all the plans of conductors which we have had under our con- 
sideration, that proposel by Mr. Harris affords the best means of 
preventing the injurious effects of lightning.” 

The remainder of the report is devoted to the consideration of the 
question of the expense of the conductors, with a view to ascertain 
whether this might not be beneficially, (or rather not injuriously,) 
reduced. 

We omitted to say before that Mr. Harris’s conductors are applied to 
all the masts and to the bowsprit. [t formed a question, considered by 
the Committee, whether, with reference to economy, they might not be 
applied to some and not to all of these. But, we would say, we know 
the worst of it, if we apply them to all; for little can we calculate 
upon the risk to life and property which might arise by thus depriving 
some of the masts of their protection. 

In the course of the investigation Mr. Harris read to the Committee 
the result of 180 accidents which had oceurred in the Royal Navy by 
lightning, (and who can say how far short this may fall of the real 
number,) by whieh out of 100 cases, the particulars of which had been 
ascertained, it appeared that about one-half the ships were struck on 
the main-mast, one-quarter on the fore-mast, one-twentieth on the 
mizen, and not above one in a hundred on the bowsprit. About one 
ship in six was set on fire in some part of the masts, sails, &c, 

In half of the cases some of the crew were either killed or wounded ; 
in the whole 62 killed, 114 wounded, exclusive of one case in which 
nearly all perished, and of twelve cases in which the numbers have 
been set down as “several” or “ many.” In these 100 cases there were 
damaged or destroyed 93 lower masts, principally line- of-battle ships 
and frigates, 83 top-masts, 60 top-gallant-masts, &c. 

Rear-Admiral Carden, in his letter to the Committee, says, ‘‘ how 
many instances do we know of vessels being struck by lightning and a 
small remnant only left to tell the tale; and how many, doubtless, have 
perished without a record. May not the gallant Troubridge, and the 
vessel that perished with his, have so gone from the want of conductors $ 
But the numerous cases of ships being struck by lightning, burned, and 
a few saved, not having conductors, speak volumes to your Committee. 
Sir Isaac von, now at this place, was burned out of a merchant veel 
by lightning.” 

After all that has been said, we think our readers will be fully pre- 
pared most heartily to concur in the recommendation with which me 
Committee conclude their admirable report. 

3Q 2 
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‘Having now” they say, “completed our remarks on the several 
points to which their Lordships’ instructions directed our attention, we 
trust we have shewn, from the evidence of facts derived from the ex- 
perience of many years, as well as by the opinions not only of scientific 
but professional men, the efficacy of Mr. Harris’s lightning conductors ; 
and considering the number of lives which have been lost by lightning ; 
the immense amouut of property which has been destroyed, as shewn by 
Mr. Harris, and is still exposed without adequate protection ; the in- 
convenience which has arisen, and is still liable to arise from the loss 
of the services of ships at moments of great critical importance; the 
difficulty of procuring new spars in times of war on foreign stations, 
(not to mention the great expense of wages and victuals for the crews of 
ships while rendered useless till repaired;) we again beg to state our 
unanimous opinion of the great advantages possessed by Mr. Harris's 
conductors above every other plan, affording permanent security at all 
times, and under all circumstances, against the injurious effects of light- 
ning, effecting this protection without any nautical inconvenience, or 
scientific objection whatever, and we therefore most earnestly recommend 
their general adoption in the Royal Navy.” : 

It now only remains for us to express a fervent hope, that Mr. Snow 
Harris will speedily receive the reward he is so richly entitled to, for 
the talent and unwearied exertions he has displayed throughout so many 
years, in bringing to perfection his splendid system for protecting ships 
from the effects of lightning. 


CHINESE ISLANDS.—No. II.® 


Formosa, “the beautiful island” as named by the Portuguese, has 
been recalled to notice, by the recent insurrections there, and by the 
prospect that it may be destined hereafter, to attract more the attention 
of foreigners. The Chinese name is Tae-wan, which signifies Terrace 
Bay. Its intrinsic and relative importance will justify us in recalling 
a portion of its history, and in exhibiting a brief description of the 
island. Its length which is greatest from north to south, includes more 
than three degrees of latitude; its breadth, which is about 80 miles, 
is much narrowed towards each extremity. The south-east point of 
Formosa, according to one authority is in latitude 22° 6’ N., but by the 
observations of La Perouse and Broughton, compared with the Dutch, 
it is 21° 53’ 30” N. latitude, and in longitude 120° 57’ E. Keslung, 
the most northern point, is 25° 16’ N., and 121° 4’ 3” E., from Green- 
wich. The channel which separates Tae-wan from the Chinese coast, 
is from 75 to 120 miles in breadth; in which, and about 25 miles from 
the island, lie the Pang-hoo or Pescadore islands. They afford good har- 

* From the Chincse Repository. 
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bours, and were long the resort of Chinese pirates, and of the Dutch, who 
from this secure station could easily command the passages on both sides. 

Though lying opposite to the Chinese coast, and within one day’s 
sail of the port of Amoy, yet Formosa does not appear to have attracted 
the notice of the Chinese government, till a modern date. According 
to their history, they had no knowledge of it till 1430, a.p., in the 
reign of Seuen-tsung, the fifth emperor of the Ming dynasty, when an 
officer of the court was driven upon the island hy storm. More than 
a century later, a pirate, who had been driven with his fieet from the 
Pang-hoo isles by a Chinese squadron, took refuge on Formosa. The 
island was then uncultivated, and inhabited only by savages. The 
pirate, who was an ambitious man, seized upon the island for himself, 
and the better to fit it for his purpose, massacred all the inhabitants 
that fell into his hands, smearing his vessels with the blood of the un- 
fortunate natives. In some such way, doubtless, many Chinese must 
have gone over to Tae-wan, before its occupation by the Dutch, which 
we now proceed to relate. 

The early voyages of the Hollanders to the East Indies, says Burney 
in his voyages, were projected by individuals or different companies, 
and were prosecuted with the spirit of reckless adventurers. The Dutch 
East India Company was established 1602. Nowhere was the mutual 
enmity of the Dutch and Portuguese, more actively displayed than in 
these Indian seas, where commercial jealousy was superadded to many 
other causes of animosity. Soon after the formation of their company 
the Dutch began to contend with the Portuguese, for the Chinese trade. 
The Portuguese successfully opposing their designs, the former in return 
besieged Macao, in 1622, from which however they were repulsed with 
much loss. From the tenure by which the Portuguese hold Macao, the 
Chinese regarded this attack as an act of hostility against themselves. 
But the Dutch accused them of aiding the Portuguese, and alleged as 
just cause of complaint, that they were admitted to trade on a fairer, 
footing than themselves. Frustrated in their designs on Macao, they 
therefore sailed for the Pang-hoo islands. The Chinese having no — 
sufficient force there, the Dutch took possession of them, and began a 
fort, to forward which, many Chinese crews were condemned to labour. 
Of 1500 workmen thus employed, it is related, that 1300 died in the 
progress of the building ; ‘ for they seldom had more than half a pound 
of rice for a day’s allowance.” The Dutch pleaded in vindication the 
cruel usage received by their countrymen, who had been imprisoned by 
the Chinese. 

This establishment of the Dutch annoyed all parties; the Spanish 
by rendering dangerous the commerce between Manila and Japan; and 
to the Chinese it was “an incessant and intolerable grievance,” who 
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therefore commenced negociations. The emperor required the prelimi- 
nary step of their withdrawing from the islands; the Dutch claimed 
<¢ nothing more than liberty of commerce with China, and the prohibi- 
tion of it between the Chinese and Spaniards in Manila;”’ nothing 
therefore was affected, and the Dutch recurred to their former means 
of persuasion. Eight ships were dispatched at one time to scour the 
sea and destroy whatever they could seize along the Chinese coast. 
Negociations were resumed, and the Chinese promised that if the Dutch 
would withdraw from Pang-hoo Islands they might fortify themselves 
upon Formosa without reprehension ; a reasonable permission, no doubt, 
from them who had no riht to the islands. In the year 1624, the 
Dutch concluded peace with the Chinese by which liberty of commerce 
was granted them. They on their part evacuated the islands, sailed 
to Formosa, and took possession of a harbour on the south-western side. 
The best entrance to it was narrow and shoal, there being at high 
water no more than 13 feet. 

Thus the Dutch entered upon Formosa; a small Japanese colony 
then resident there, soon retired, and the natives offered no opposition. 
To defend their new establishment, a fort and batteries were built, 
which protected the principal harbour, Ta-keang ; this fort was named 
fort Zealand. For the defence of the trade between China and Manila, 
the Spanish Governor of the Philippine Islands fortified the port of 
Kelung in 1626; from which however the Spaniards were subsequently 
expelled by the Dutch. Thirty miles from this harbour on the western 
shore, another settlement was formed, called Tan-shwuy, yet the juris- 
diction of the Dutch extended little beyond the towns and villages in 
the neighbourhood of their principal fort. In these they wisely combined 
the Dutch and native authority, “they introduced new laws among 
them, and instead of their councils of elders, constituted one’ of their 
chief men supervisor in every village, who administered Justice, and 
was accountable to the Governor of the island.” The natives in these 
districts were reclaimed from many barbarous customs, and became 
attached to the government of the Dutch. 

In 1626, George Candidius, a protestant divine, was appointed minis- 
ter to the settlement; and he took great pains to introduce Christianity 
among the natives. At the Governor’s request, he gave his opinion on 
the prospects of propagating the Gospel in Formosa. He consiflered 
both the dispositions and cireumstances of the people favourable for their 
conversion to Christianity. ‘With good capacities, they were igno- 
rant of letters; their superstitions rested only on tradition, or customs 
to which they were not strongly attached, and which had been almost 
totally changed within the last sixty years: no obstacles were to be 
apprehended from their government. God blessed his labours in For- 
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mosa, so that during a residence of sixteen months, part of which was 
occupied in studying the language, he instructed 120 of the natives in 
the Christian religion.” The number of Christians it is said, daily 
augmented; the intermarriage of Dutch and natives was practiced ; 
churches and schools were multiplied, so that in al], many thousands 
of the islanders were converted to Christianity and ktaptized. <“ But 
the Dutch Governors in India were cautious of encouraging the con- 
version of the Formosans, lest it should give offence to the Japanese, 
with whom they had commerce, and by whom Christianity was then 
heavily persecuted.”” Thusas often as elsewhere the interests of religion 
were sacrificed upon the altar of mammon, and the knowledge of salva- 
tion withheld for money. 

The whole interval of Dutch authority in Parnes was a period 
fraught with calamity to China, both from the scourge of civil war and 
foreign invasion. In 1644, the Mantchou Tartars had gained the 
capital Peking, and the Tartar chief was acknowledged as emperor of 
China, by most of the northern provinces. At the close of the next 
year, twelve of the fifteen provinces, had submitted to the usurper : 
throughout the whole course of this long war, the Chinese were emigra- 
ting to other countries to escape the miseries of their own. Early in 
the struggle, 25,000 families are said to have transported themselves 
to Formosa. The industry of these strangers gave the island a culti- 
vated appearance, and increased the produce of rice and sugar for ex- 
portation. At first the Dutch encouraged this emigration, and at 
length were unable to prevent it; which influx of foreigners aided in 
the final overthrow of the Dutch dominion in the island. But the an- 
expected and unheard of result, that of Europeans being defeated in 
contest with the Chinese, will excuse a minute description, and demands 
a brief retracing of some previous events. 

These calamitous and turbulent days produced in China, as even 
elsewhere, some daring spirits who rode upon the storm, and whose names 
are well known in the history of those times. None of these was more 
remarkable than the half-piratical, half-patriotic chief, Ching-ching- 
kung, better known as Koxinga. His father was once a servant of the 
Portuguese at Macao, and was instructed in the Christian religion, and 
baptized by the name of Nicholaus; from a petty trader, he grew by 
foreign trade to be the richest merchant in China, and afterwards 
equipped at his own expense a small fleet against the Tartars. His 

‘success gradually drew around him a vast number of Chinese vessels, 
till he became the commander of as formidable a fleet as ever sailed 
these seas. But after many battles, the Tartar chief invited him to 
court, and offered him the dignity of king, which he accepted, leav- 
ing the command of the fleet to his son Koxinga, while himself was 
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doomed to perpetual imprisonment at Peking. Koxinga, with more than 
his father’s valour, opposed the usurper, and continued faithful to his 
country. During several years he scoured the seas with his formidable 
fleet, descended upon the coast, and with the aid of a land force, retook 
some cities and defeated the enemy in several engagements. But in 
three or four years the Tartars by force and bribes recovered all, and 
drove him from the coast, to the numerous islands which line the shore. 
In this state of affairs, the large and fertile island of Formosa became 
the object on which the exiled chieftain rested his last hopes. The 
Dutch foresaw the danger; they were aware that the agents of Kox- 
inga held secret correspondence with the resident Chinese; and the 
garrison at Fort Zealand, was accordingly increased in 1650. For 
several succeeding years, there was no open hostility, and Koxinga 
being fully employed against the Tartars, neglected Formosa; yet dis- 
-satisfaction was mutually increasing between the Dutch and the Chief. 
But after his severe defeat in the siege of Nanking, he had no resource 
left but to obtain the island; his followers were dispersing to procure 
subsistence, and his fleet could not be kept together. He now began 
in earnest to look at the “beautiful isle.”” The Dutch also increased 
their vigilance; took some of the most considerable emigrants as host- 
ages, arrested, and tortured others who were suspected. At the earnest 
- Fequest of Coyat, governor of Formosa, twelve ships were despatched 
from Batavia, in 1660, with large reinforcements, and orders that if 
the alarm at Formosa proved groundless, the fleet should proceed against 
Macao. The garrison at Tae-wan now consisted of 1500 men, a force 
which.the Admiral thought superior to any number of Chinese troops. 
A categorical answer was demanded of Koxinga, “whether he was for 
peace or war.” The wily chief replied by letter, that ‘‘ he had not the 
least thoughts of war against the Company.” To remove suspicion, he 
sent several merchant ships to Tae-wan; but as he still continued his 
vast preparations for war in his strong hold at Hea-mun, (Amoy) and 
Kemun, the governor’s suspicions were not removed. The majority of 
his council however were of opinion that there was no present danger, 
and all the ships were therefore ordered away to their respective places, 
The Admiral returned to Batavia, and accused the governor of un- 
reasonable apprehensions. The council, wearied with the expenses, and 
with the false alarm of the governor for several years, suspended him 
from all office, and ordered him to Batavia, to defend himself. M. 
Clenk his successor, sailed for Formosa in June 1661. 

Widely different from these conjectures were the events then passing 
at the island. No sooner had the Dutch fleet departed, than Koxinga 
and his forces were in motion. He embarked 20,000 or 25,000 of hia 
troops in a great number of vessels, and appeared before Fort Zealand, 
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and assisted by thousands of his countrymen on shore, began éo land. 
He first stationed a number of his vessels between fort Zealand and fort 
Province, on the opposite side of the entrance, and occupied with 
his forces a point which would cut off the communication between 
the forts. The governor seeing this, ordered out 210 men to dislodge 
the enemy from this post. Here was the first trial of their strength. 
By the time of their coming up, 4000 Chinese had already occupied 
the place; but so confident were the Dutch that the enemy would not 
stand fire, that they immediately attacked them. ‘ But so far were 
the Chinese from giving ground, that they returned the fire with 
musketry and arrows, and sent a detachment to attack us in the flanks. 
This alarmed the soldiers, who threw down their arms and fied, leay- 
ing the captain and 19 men to the mercy of the enemy. One half only 
of their company reached the fort alive. Nor was the defence by sea 
any better. The four ships in port attacked the junks, and sunk a 
few; but one of the foar was burnt by the Chinese fire ships, and the 
rest escaped from the harbour, to which they all returned again, but 
one which sailed away for Batavia.” By passing round the Philip- 
pines she reached Batavia in 53 days; the first instance of a passage 
down against the monsoon. The Chinese landed without any further 
opposition, and in four hours’ time cut off all communication between 
the forts, and also between fort Zealand and the open country. Kox- 
inga now summoned the fort, threatening to put all to fire and sword, 
if they did not surrender immediately. 

A consultation was immediately held, and it was agreed to send 
deputies to Koxinga, offering to surrender fort Province rather thar 
lose all. They went to his camp, then consisting of about 12,000 men 
who were besieging fort Province. They were armed with three differ- 
ent sorts of weapons; the first of bows and arrows; the second of cime- 
tars and targets only ; and the third of backswords and pikes, three or 
four feet long, with broad pointed irons at the ends. The deputies 
were conducted into a spacious tent, where they waited till Koxinga 
was at leisure. He meanwhile was employed in combing his black, 
shining hair,a great ornament among the Chinese; “this done, they 
were introduced into his tent, all hung with blue, he himself was seated 
in an elbow chajr behind a four square table ; round about him atten- 
ded all the chief commanders, clad in long robes, without arms, and in 
great silence, with a most awful countenance.” Koxinga replied, that, 
“‘ Formosa had always belonged to China, and now the Chinese wanted 
it, the foreigners must quit the island immediately. If not, let them 
only hoist the red flag.” Next morning the red flag waved over fort 
Zealand, but fort Province was surrendered, with all its garrison and 
cannon. | 
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To prepare for amore vigorous defence, all the men able to bear arms 
were taken into the fort, and the city set on fire, but-not so effectually 
as to prevent the Chinese from preserving many of the. buildings, which 
afforded them a shelter. They also brought up thither 28 cannon to 
bear against the fort; but they were so galled by the fire of the Dutch 
that the streets were covered with the slain, and the besieged making a 
successful sally, spiked the enemy’s guns. Koxinga now finding all 
his attacks fruitless, began a close blockade, and meanwhile made the 
open country feel his rage. He made the Dutch, especially the minis- 
ters and schoolmasters, prisoners, because they were suspected of secretly 
encouraging their parishioners to kill the Chinese residing among them ; 
some were crucified by the Chinese, and their crosses erected in their 
respective villages. One individual event of this kind as related by 
Nieuhoff is so Regulus-like, that we present it to the reader. 

«‘Among the Dutch prisoners taken in the country, was one Mr. 
Hambrocock, a minister. This man was sent by Koxinga, to the 
governor to propose terms for surrendering the fort; but in case of re- 
fusal, vengeance would be taken on the Dutch prisoners. Mr. Hambro- 
cock came into the castle, being forced to leave his wife and children 
behind him as hostages, which sufficiently proved that if he failed in 
his negociation, they had nothing but death to expect from the chief- 
tain. Yet was he so far from persuading the garrison to surrender, 
that he encouraged them to a brave defence, by hopes of relief, assuring 
them that Koxinga had lost many of his best ships and soldiers, and 
began to be weary of the siege. When he had ended, the council of 
war left it to his choice to stay with them or return to the camp, where 
he could expect nothing but present death ; every one entreated hin to 
stay. He had two daughters within the castle, who hung upon his 
neck, overwhelmed with grief and tears, to see their father ready to go 
where they knew he must be sacrificed by the merciless enemy. But 
he represented to them that having left his wife and two other children 
in the camp as hostages, nothing but death could attend them if he 
returned not, so unlocking himself from his daughters’ arms, and ex- 
horting every body to a resolute defence, he returned to the camp, 
telling them at parting, that he hoped he might prove serviceable to 
his poor fellow prisoners. 

‘‘ Koxinga received his answer sternly : then causing it to be rumoured 
that the prisoners excited the Formosans to rebel against him, he or- 
. dered all the Dutch male prisoners to be slain; this was accordingly. 
done, some being beheaded, others killed in a more barbarous manner, 
to the number of 500, their bodies stripped quite naked, and buried 50 
and 60 in a hole; nor were the women and children spared, many of 
them likewise being slain, though some of the best were preserved for 
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the use of the commanders, and the rest sold to the common soldiers: 
Happy was she that fell to the lot of an unmarried man, being thereby 
freed from vexations by the Chinese women, who are very jealous of 
their husbands. Among the slain were Messrs. Hambrocock, Mus, and 
Winshaim, clergymen, and many schoolmasters, who were all beheaded.” 
Thus ended this tragical scene. 

Two days after the council at Batavia had censured Coyet for his 
fears and ha despatched ‘his successor Clenk to Formosa, the Maria 
arrived with the news from Formosa. They immédiately revoked the 
censure and suspension, and fitted out 10 ships with 700 soldiers for 
the island; but Clenk arrived first off Tae-wan, where instead of the 
rich and peaceful station he had flattered himself with obtaining, he 
saw the red flag flying, and hundreds of Chinese vessels lying in the 
northern roads. He anchored in the southern, sent his despatches 
ashore, did not land himself, but sailed for Japan and was heard no 
more at Formosa. Soon the succours from Batavia arrived, and the 
besieged began to act on the offensive. They were unsuccessful 
however in attempting to dislodge the enemy from the city of Zea- 
landia, and suffered the loss of two ships, and many. men, in the 
attenfpt; the garrisons were now ordered from the two northern ports, 
Telung and -‘Tan-shwuy, to increase the force of the besieged. ‘‘ The 
women and children and other useless persons were sent to Batavia.” 
These preparations checked the approaches of Koxinga for the present, 
which led to an injudicious act on the part of the besieged. The gover- 
nor received letters from the viceroy of Fuh-keen requesting his co- 
operation in expelling the remains of Koxinga’s forces from the coast, 
and promising his whole aid afterwards to the Dutch at Formosa. 
Five ships were therefore despatched for this purpose, but three were 
lost in a storm and the remainder returned to Batavia. 

This act was just to the wish of Koxinga, and led the besieged to 
despair of holding-out much longer. A deserter from the Dutch en- 
couraged the besiegers and directed them where to press the attack. 
They now assailed the fort, from three near batteries, and notwith~ 
standing opposition, after many assaults, succeeded in making a breach, 
and gaining one of the redoubts, from whence they annoyed the Dutch, 
and seemed ready for a general assault through the breach. Then the 
besieged began to deliberate, and the majority of the council agreed that 
the fort was untenable. The governor yielding his opinion to the majo- 
rity surrendered the public property, but was allowed to embark their 
private property for Batavia in their only remaining ship. Thus after 
a siege of nine months, with the loss of 1600 men, the Dutch returned 
to Java;” where the governor and council of Formosa, after all the 
hazards and incredible hardships they had undergone, were imprisoned, 
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‘their goods confiscated, and the governor condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment in one of the Banda isles,” but was finally recalled by the Prince 
of Orange. Thus after thirty years duration ended the Dutch authority 
in Formosa, in 1662. 

Freed from all opposers, Koxinga now distributed garrivons through- 
out the western parts of T'ae-wan, and established an undisputed dom- 
inion there. He constituted himself sovereign of the island, assumed a 
princely style, and fixed his palace and court at Zealandia. Then the 
island assumed a mew aspect; for with their proverbial industry he 
introduced also the Chinese laws, customs, and form of government. He 
even looked beyond “the beautiful island,” to the rich clusters of 
islands which almost bordered on his narrow domain. He had threat- 
ened the Philippines, and was preparing for an expedition against the 
Spanish there, when he was arrested by death, only two years after his 
gaining Formosa, and left his possessions to his son. Ten years after, 
when the provinces of Kwang-tung and Fuh-keen revolted against the 
emperor Kang-he, this son resolved to join the king of Fuh-keen: but 
not being acknowledged by the latter as a sovereign prince, he declared 
war against the king on the spot, defeated him in several battles, and 
weakened him so that he was obliged to submit again to the emperor, 
and receive the tonsure. Kang-he now abolished the title of king, and 
appointed a governor over Che-keangand Fuh-keen. This man seized 
upon the Pang-hoo isles, and proclaimed general amnesty to all who 
submitted to the emperor. His policy had the desired effect of indu- 
cing many Formosan emigrants to return again to China, and of weak- 
ening the enemy upon the island, till it was finally surrendered to 
Kung-he by the grandson of Koxinga. Thus ended the sovereignty 
ereated by that chief, and Formosa rane into the hands of the Chinese 
government. 


ZEOLIAN RESEARCHES.—No. V. 
(Of the seventeenth century.] 
Baisrs of all sorts are more constant in summer, then winter; and be- 
tween the troqiques, then in the temperate zones. 

The etesians or anniversary winds are those which blow constantly 
at certain seasons of the yeare. The most remarkable species begin in 
summer about the rise of the dog starre; and last 40 days, being pre- 
ceded by their prodromi, or fore-runners 8, or 10 days. 

The account of Pliny is not much different from Aristotle; as he 
computes their etesians, in the 2d booke of his Naturall History. 

Not only the Stagirite and Theophrastus, but of late De Cartes and 
many other Moderns derive their origine from the colliquated snows 
and ice, in the northerly regions. For the long continuance of the 
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‘sun, neere 6 months together above their horizon, at last overcomes the 
obstinacy of the cold, and dissolves the snows; which being attenuated 
into winds, make long marches towards the south, where they find the air 
more yielding and pure, then the foggs, and grosse vapors of the north. 

They were called the Sleepy Winds: Venti Delicati, §& Somnicu- 
dares ; by reason they intermit in the night time, and rise again with 
the sun: happily because the vapors were then only sufficiently dila- 
ted by the celestiall beams, though in the night time they subside, and 
hover neere the earth; being too refrigerate and dense to constitute 
winds, till they are again quicken’d, and put in motion by the ap- 
proaches of the sun. 

I am willing to acquiesce in the aforesaid cause; and I believe wee 
in England or France, might owe our etesians to Greenland, and other 
parts of the frozen zones, because wee have no constant visible fountains 
of any such winds in our own dominions: but if the etesians of Greece, 
according to the sentiments of Aristotle, doe allways depend on the re- 
solution of snows in the north, they would certainly take Russia, 
Poland, or Germany, in the way, which lye neerer the Artick Pole, 
before they arrive at Greece: and yet on the other side of the Tauri- 
can hills, they are said to have southerly winds about the time 
of the Grecian etesians, We may better make judgment of these 
winds, that being most peculiar to this country, they were no 
foreigners in their original], but sprung from particular fountains 
‘within it selfe; such as the hills of Macedon and Thrace, that 
have perennial snows of their own, and these being masterd by 
scorching heats of summer, may give birth to their etesian winds: which 
has this advantage over the other opinion, that it clears the difficulty, 
why they are silent in the night, and blow with fresher gusts at mid- 
day, when the sun mounts highest in the northern hemisphere, I shall 
only adde, not to mention severall others of the modern naturalists, that 
even Cabeus himself, who was a person sufficiently zealous in asserting 
the peripatetique hypothesis, dissents from the opinion of Aristotle, and 
will scarce allow the etesians of Greece, a remoter origine then the 
neighbouring Alps. . 

I shall not insist upon the mistake, for which some of his own inter- 
preters have severely enough reflected upon Aristotle: That he should 
first deduce the origine of these winds from the frozen zones, and after- 
ward assign the reason why they blow stronger in the day time; be- 
cause the liquefaction of the snows is interrupted by the nocturnall 
cold; when it’s notorious, that in those countrys, the sun for many 
months together, is never depress’d below the horizon. 

Towards the Adriatique, and many ‘parts of Asia, they have set 
winds which arrive from the N. and N.E. Yet all these, which were 
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reputed the Venti Stati, blow not from the northerly points; for in 
Gascony, about the same time with the etesians of Greece, they have 
rather southerly winds; which Scaliger (who was best able to judge 
of his own country,) observes to be unwholesome and pestilentiall. 

At Madrid for the most part of the summer they have a brise from 
the Pyreneans, or the adjacent Guadarama, which extremely allays the 
excesse of heat. 

You shall have different sorts of winds from the same snowy moun- 
tain, according to the situation of the countrys: As was observ’d in 
those countrys by the foremention’d Cabeus: Sepe nobis Boreas, & 
Borealibus Auster Spirat: \t being not unusual for them in Lombardy 
to feel a northerly, and at Tyrol, which is situate on the contrary side 
of the Alps, a southerly wind, at the same time. 

In Italy they can never fail of etesians from their own Appennines ; 
and so happily on the shoare of Guzarat, and the Indian ocean, from 
mount Caucasus: And where ever great chains or ridges of hills run 
along, as the Caucasean or Appennine, this very often renders an account 
of most etesians there about: Yet I question whether many authors may 
not ascribe too much to one cause: for in some places they have anni- 
versary winds, that can never possibly have their rise from the resolu- 
tion of snows. And, I believe, it would prove extremely difficult, to 
lay down any tolerable hypothesis, of the monsoons on the coasts of 
Afric, and India, from the best discoverys wee have yet been able to 
make of those parts. . 

There are other stated or anniversary winds, which they called Avi- 
cular and White-south winds: either because they were so friendly to 
the procreation of birds; or rather, that they return’d with nightingales 
or swallows in the spring: beginning to:blow after the summer, solstice 
by the computation of Aristotle, 70 days, about the beginning of 
March. 

But no longer to dispute the certainty of those observations, which 
were made by the Greeks, and afterwards transmitted from them to 
the Romans; who were by farre lesse sagacious in the studies of 
Nature: I have here in England for some years past, kept by me an 
exact table, or ephemeris both of the vernall, and summer etesians; but 
found the winds no lesse variable in those months, then at other sea- 
sons. 

The monsoons are anniversary winds in the Indian and African seas, 
call’d by the Dutch moussons (motions), and by our English sea-cap- 
tains vulgarly monsons. They blow easterly one half of the yeare; 
and the other part, from the contrary points. They were unknown to 
the ancient world who wanting the use of the compasse, made no lony 
voyages by sea; but the industrious moderns have taught us new theorys: 
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of Nature: they have taken as large a circuit as the sun, and their 
ambition has known no other bounds but those of the ocean. Hereto- 
fore wee had no commerce with the East Indies, but by way of the 
Levant, the merchandize beirg& brought from the Red Sea to Aleppo, 
and other parts of Syria, and so transported through the Mediterranean, 
till about the yeare 1500 the Portuguese found out the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Yet in their first attempts they either happened 
-to be there at the breaking up of the monsons, or other crosse seasons, 
that scarce one ship in twenty arriv’d safe at Goa: but of late yeares 
very few of our East India fleets miscarry ;. since the currents and mon- 
sons have been better understood by our pilots and masters of ships. 

I have diligently compar’d the accounts wee have from Kircher, 
Ricciol, and Furnier, of the anniversary winds in the Indian seas, with 
the English journals; and find those authors generally false: Nay even 
.Varenius himself, who was more conversant with sea-faring men, is no 
lesse erroneous then the rest. But to omit nothing which may satisfy 
the curious in these enquirys; I shall insert a relation of the monsons 
communicated to me from Captain George Swanly, an experienc’d cap-~ 
tain, after diverse voyages he bad made to the Orientall Indies; which 
I have set down in his own words. 

‘‘ The munsons or monsoons are winds which raign 5 months of the 
yeare on one side of the compasse, and 5 others on the opposite. There 
are 2 months in which they change, that have variable winds; (viz.) 
Most part of March and September. 

“ From September, on the north side of the equator, to the tropique 
of Cancer, and there about, in the Indian seas, they blow from the 
N.E., and according to course of the months, they veere more northerly. 

_ © At Surat, Malabar, Pegu, and that coast of India, is the fair sea- 
son till March: All which time “tis the fowl season with the same 
winds on the other side, at Coromandel, Patane, towards China, and 
Japan: and all the said time, from September till March, on the south 
of the zquinoctial], the winds are on the N.W. quarter of the compasse 
with rain ; which there is the fowl-weather monsoon. 

“From March to September, the winds are to northwards of the 
equator, westerly, or at the S.W. points, with rains, at Surat, Malabar, 
and Pegu; at which time it is fair on the coasts of Coromandel, Patane, 
towards China, and in the way to Japan; and then in the tropique of 
Capricorn, the winds are at S.E. and that quarter; which are in those 
parts the dry monsoons. 

“< Yet neere all lands between the tropiques on the eastward of Cape 
Bon Esperance in the fowl seasons there doe happen some fair intervalls ; 
yet in the dry months, seldome any rains interrupt the constant sere- 
nity of the air. 
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«¢ The fair monsoons are the winds blowing partly off the shoars, 
and contrariwise the monsoons blowing on the shoars, are the fowl and 
tainy seasons.” 

Yet still happily I shall leave the reader in suspense, whether Ric- 
ciolus, and other learned men, or the reports of our seameyp, are most to 
be credited ; but I shall not scruple to decide it for the latter; who be- 
side their yearly traffique into those parts, are oblig’d to a very perfect 
understanding of the monsons; since the mistaking of very few days 
may sometimes hazard the losse of their voyage for that whole yeare. 
When as the Jusuites, for the most part, transcribe one from another, 
without strictly enquiring into the truth of what they write; and 
Kircher (who of all others is the greatest rhapsodist of falsitys, though 
he contain some rich oare among much drosse) pretends to have had no 
other information of these particulars, then what he collected from the 
English and Dutch Journalls; which I doubt, he never had opportu- 
nitys sufficiently to examine or compare. 

_ When one motion ceases, the other does not immediately begin; but 
there are sometimes longer, and otherwhile shorter intervalls between 
them: In which, are variable winds, and calms that presage dangerous 
tempests: for the opposite winds, before one resigns to another, must 
needs, by their strugling, cause strange disorders in the atmosphere. 
Wherefore of all seasons of the yeare, our masters of ships ever avoid 
the seas at the changing or breaking up of the monsons. Its observable, 
the easterly winds change, sometimes first into northerly, and other 
times towards the southerly points; which may happen, from the im- 
pressions that the changing of the currents make on the air, and that 
on the exhalations and winds. 

These in the Indian seas are farre more certain then other anniver- 
sary winds; yet by reason of various accidents, they come later in, and 
otherwhile continue longer, some years then others. 

They are chiefly regulated by the Heavenly motions; changing for 
the most part under such a phasis of the moon ; and are so farre depen- 
dant on the sun, that Sir Thomas Herbert in his travels gives this ac- 
count of them. 
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Newcastle, 10th Augast, 1839. 
My dear Mr. Editor, 

This the last of my rambling letters, I address to you from Newcastle. . 

I left Edinburgh on the morning of the 30th of July, passing through 
Dalkeith Park the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, and arrived in the after- 
noon at Kelso, where I remained till the following morning. 

Kelso is a remarkably picturesque spot situated at the junction of the Teviot 
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with the Tweed. The town is not large, but there isa fine market place; and 
recent improvements have apparently taken place in some of the streets. I 
passed an hour at the Museum, which reflects much credit upon those who have 
set it on foot. It is a very pretty little Museum, and among the collections are 
many interesting natural, as well as artificial productions; of the former the 
specimens were generally exceedingly fine, and often rare. The whole was 
judiciously arranged, according to the several departments, and altogether I 
felt much gratified with the visit I had paid to it. 

The fine estate and noble Mansion of the Duke of Roxburgh, stands on a 
gentle eminence above the left bank of the Tweed. I much regretted that I 
was unable to walk through the grounds and visit the mansion, which strangers 
are allowed to do when the Duke is absent, but as ill luck would have it, his 
Grace had only arrived the previous day. On the opposite or right bank of the 
Tweed, or I should rather say overhanging the left bank of the Teviot,—for the 
streams taking the same course flow nearly parallel, being separated only by a 
few fields—stands Roxburgh Castle, anancient ruin of considerable extent, of 
which however, little more than the walls of the foundation now remain. 
There is still sufficient to shew that it was in byegone days a place of considera- 
ble strength and importance, built on a commanding situation; the mound 
upon which it once reared its proud battlements, rising abruptly from the river 
to a height of some fifty or sixty feet. Nothing can be more pleasing than the 
- meeting of the waters,” and I should have thought them quite as enchanting aa 
those in the sweet vale of Avoca, had they been somewhat of a more limpid 
character, but, owing I suppose to the late heavy rains the waters were of a 
very dingey and brick-dust colour.—It 3s however to be feared that the Teviot 
is seldom otherwise, for even Scott tells us that 

‘¢ it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 
And foaming brown with double speed 
Hurries its waters tothe Tweed.” 


There is a very handsome bridge thrown across the Tweed, from which look- 
ing up the river the prospect is at once striking and beautiful. I have only now 
as far at least as my observation extends, to mention the Abbey at Kelso, a 
fine old ruin of which some of the arches still remain in a tolerably perfect 
state, and serve to recall to the mind what must once have been the elegance and 
grandeur of the structure. One of the towers still rises to a considerable 
elevation, and I was anxious to ascend it to obtain the fine view which must 
present itself from the summit; but after two or three ineffectual attempts to 
procure the key, the holder of it being away from his home, I was forced to 
give it up. | 

Leaving Kelso I went on to Morpeth, about a stage or so from Newcastle. 
This is a poor little place, remarkable for nothing that I could see but its gaol, 
which is a fine massive building. I could not help feeling somewhat amused 
while seated in the coffee-room alone, and just about to commence my mutton 
chop, when the door was suddenly and violently opened, and as suddenly and 
violently shut, the waiter evidently in a state of great excitement,—in which, 
of course, he supposed I should participate,—exclaiming as fast as he could 
give utterance to the words,—“ It’s a verdict of manslaughter!” Is it ? thought 
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I to myself, as I recovered from the start, and quietly fell to work discuss my 
meal, pondering in my head what the case might be, and thinking as the Chartists 
were at this time parading the streets of Newcastle, something might have 
recently happened there, but a gentleman with a bag, but no wig, a “ traveller,” 
( who are very numerous in these parts, ) and not a lawyer, informed me that it 
was the case of Bolam, who was supposed tu have committed a horrible murder 
in one of the banks at Newcastle, the trial of which had caused great excite- 
ment, for some days past. 

On the Ist of August I reached Newcastle, and was agreeably surprised to see 
so fine a town. There are some very handsome streets in it with stone fronts 
and many superb shops. Grey street, with its handsome column at the top, 
and statue of Lord Grey, is as fine a sireet as any I have seen, and though not 
so long as Regent street is infinitely superior; the houses being of stone. There 
are many other streets in this new part of the town of great beauty, and the 
extensive improvements which have been carried into effect within the last few 
years, and are still progressing, owe their origin, as well as their continuance, 
to the enterprise of one man—Mr. Grainger. 

The News-room, or Central Exchange, as it is called, is really splendid. I 
was quite astonished when I entered the room: it was originally built for a 
Corn Market, but has been appropriated to the above purpose. The building 
is a semicircle, of grand dimensions, with an inner circle, divided off with 
pillars: here all the newspapers are spread out upon the tables, and I never saw 
80 Many in any news-room, and among them strange as it appears, the London 
newspapers of the preceding day. The ceiling is lofty, and the light is thrown 
in from the top only, by two rows of glass windows, one above the other; the roof 
being of a somewhat remarkable, and at the same time of handsome construc- 
tion. Iam inclined to say that it is one of the finest rooms I have ever seen, 
certainly it is quite unlike any other. Strangers are admitted into the news- 
room, for a month, upon their names being inserted by members, whose 
subscription is only 17. per annum, and there are already about 2000 subscribers, 
the room having only been opened about a month. Attached to the news-room 
is a convenient and comfortable coffee-room, which any person may frequent, 
and there is a separate entrance to it. 

There is also an excellent Museum at Newcastle, which I have twice visited. 
Among the specimens of mineralogy there are several from Norway and Iceland. 
The museum is thrown open to the public. 

The market-place is admirably arranged, each market being quite separate 
from the other, but connected by spacious, lofty, and well aired passages. 

The Old Town is dirty and disagreeable; and I fear the New will soon be 
soiled, for it is a very smokey place, quite equal to London in this respect. 

While at Newcastle I attended a Pic-nic party to ‘Tynemouth, on some rocks 
by the sea side. There is a railway from Newcastle to this little watering place 
which is a great convenience, as the distance occupies only 20 minutes. The 
old ruined Abbey of Tynemouth stands very beautifully on an eminence imme- 
diately above the sea, and not far from the mouth of the river, on either side 
of which at the entrance stands North and South Shields. 

-One day I rode across the country to Durham, by a short cut, a distance there 
and back of about 30 miles, and over some unusally rough roads, which caused 
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me some fatigue, as it required more than ordinary caution in picking the way 
to prevent accident. The Cathedral was an object that pleased me much. The 
river Weir takes a singular gerpentine sweep round the hill upon which the 
Cathedral stands in all its majesty, and the banks on either side are beautifully 
wooded. . There is a delightful walk round this sweep of the river, shaded by 
fine trees called the Prebends walk: nothing can be more pleasing, or pictur- 
esque. The interior of the Cathedral is grand and different in architecture to 
any I can call to mind; the arches are large and supported by massive pillars, 
something I should say in the Moorish style of architecture. The town seemed 
dull and stupid enough; there is not a single fine street in it, and nothing 
apparently doing. Having seen the cathedral I made the best of my way 
home, as there was nothing to induce me to remain in Durham a moment lon- 
ger than necessary. 

On another day I went towards the head of a pretty valley to a favorite spot 
called Shotley Bridge, where there are some mineral springs :—this is becom- 
ing a sort of watering place for the folks at Newcastle. There is at this place 
a very extensive Paper Mill, belonging to Mr. Anandale. Never having seen 
one, I went through the mill, and was much gratified. The process is so sim- 
ple, and the result so extraordinary, that there are few things more interesting : 
to see the dirtiest rags converted in a short space of time to a beautiful white 
pulp, is curious and interesting. ‘They are bleached in vitriol and magnesian 
salt, (according to my informant,) and remain in this solution about 24 hours¢ be- 
ing then quite white they are placed in a large sort of trough, when they are turned 
round and round in the centre performing a regular circle in the tub, till they 
become of a pulpy substance. They are then removed into another large reser- 
voir, and still kept in motion in hot water, and when reduced to a substance 
resembling thick cream, the stuff is drained off on to a sheet of closely woved 
wire, (from whence the wove paper is called,) and the water passing through 
leaves this creamy substance on the sheet of wire :—it is then drawn through 
several rollers,—passing gently over them, and finally over two or three larger 
rollers filled with steam, which partially dry it, andthe paper comes out as 
you see this upon which I am now writing, except that it is afterwards 
necessary to use size, I believe, in order to make it receive the ink, which 
would otherwise sink into it, like blotting paper. ‘The pulp is drawn out in 
one continuous sheet of many hundred yards in length, and after passing the 
heated rollers it is rolled round and round and looks just like so much calico 
wound up. It is then removed to the cutting machine, the prettiest thing 
imaginable, invented by Fourdrinier. 

Wove paper is made entirely by machinery, Laid paper by hand. The laid 
paper instead of being placed on the fine wove wire, is placed on wires fixed 
pretty closely in regular succession, and kept together by seams, as you may 
see by holding a sheet of the laid paper up to the light. The colouring of the 
paper is produced by Danish blue, a most exquisite colour in powder; what we 
generally call vellum paper is coloured with the same material, only less of the 
powder is used. So much then for the paper manufactory, and now, if you have 
no objection, I will proceed to a very different subject, from while to black, 
a visit to a colliery, the Gosforth Colliery, one of the largest hereabouts, 
The descent is by a perpendicular shaft, of 181 fathoms, or upwards of one 
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thousand feet. Having dressed myself in proper costume, and metamor- 
phosed myself into a very queer looking character, as you may suppose, I 
stepped into a high basket, myself on one side and the Underviewer on the 
other, standing upright, and holding on by the iron chain. The shaft may 
probably be about three or four feet square, just wide enough to let the basket 
run easy, and it is boarded, as I was told, and as far as I could see from top to 
bottom. In a moment away we went into total utter oblivion, ‘‘ darkness 
visible,” and in less than a minute and a half, reached the bottom, when 
I found myself in the arms of some kind and considerate, but invisible, gen- 
tleman, who whipped me out of the basket, and placed me on my feet: 
Y could see nothing more than a small glimmering light, like that of a glow- 
worm. When I had recovered my footing, for I felt a little giddy at first, and 
had been down a few seconds, I began to recover my sight; and my friend the 
Underviewer and myself having lighted a little tallow candle or rush light, we 
trudged onward. I now began to see still better, a little time having elapsed, 
but the sudden transition from daylight to darkness had tried the eyesight. I 
found myself in a rather spacious gallery cut out in the rock, and the roof in 
many parts finished off with masonry, and on the floor, were two tram-ways 
or iron rails. Scarcely had I regained my footing, and begun to feel a little 
at home, when in a few minutes I heard a loud rumbling noise which sounded 
immediately over head, but in the distance I observed a spark of light which 
appeared to be approaching rapidly towards us, and presently up came twenty 
baskets of coal all in a’ line, drawn by one horse, which was proceeding at a 
quick trot; a boy was seated on the foremost basket singing loudly and merrily 
as he went along, The effect in this dark subterranean passage was quite 
curious. On the approach of one of these trains, it is necessary to stand 
close up against the gallery, to allow it to pass without grazing, and it was 
rather close stowage [ assure you. There are 40 horses employed entirely 
under ground, and who never see daylight, with 181 fathoms of the mother 
earth overhead! they are kept in stables cut in the rock, and it is really a 
most curious place, reminding one of the ‘“‘ Robbers cave ;’’ strange to say, 
their mode of life seems to agree with them. They all looked well and healthy, 
and their coats were as sleek as those ofa race-horse. Some had been down 
in the Colliery 10, some 8 years; the weight they drag is said to be about 
8 or 10 tons, which on the rails is nothing. On arriving at the shaft, two 
basketa-full of coal are whisked up at a time, with surprizing rapidity. Proceed- 
{ng onward, we had now to turn off into another gallery, running parallel 
with the main gellery, and used as a sort of foot path for man and horse, 
as there is here a bank as it is termed, and the coals are carried down it on the 
tram-ways by their own weight, decending with great rapidity, and at the same 
time, drawing the empty baskets up the inclined plane. It would not be safe 
to walk by that route, and no one is allowed todo so. Having walked along 
this parallel gallery we regained the main gallery, at a part where horses are 
again put in requisition, the way being now level. I had gone about 900 yards 
under ground, and had not time to proceed farther, which I much regret, but 
you may suppose what a place it is when I tell you that I had still near a 
mile and a half to go before I could reach the spot where the men are at 
present employed digging the coal. The heat was intolerable as I ascended 
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the little gallery, where the current of air was in our backs; it was almost 
suffocating, but by turning round we could feel and enjoy the air. The ven- 
tilation of the Mine is very remarkable; the air which descends the shaft 
traverses a space through all the various gallcries of about 38 miles, and it 
is kept in its proper channel by means of double doors to some of the galleries, 
on the same principle I fancy as water is kept in the locks ofa Canal. They 
have as few of these doors as possible to prevent accidents, for the current 
once interrupted, the consequence would no doubt be calamitous. 

On again reaching the shaft I was lifted into the basket with the underviewer, 
and alittle boy wanting to ascend was desired to lay hold of the rope, at a few 
feet above the chain to which the basket was attached, and round which he 
clung with his legs. Having put out our lights, away we went again into utter 
oblivion, and as if by magic in a little more than a minute, we were again 
brought into broad day-light. The effect of the rapid ascent in the dark was 
singular; the sensation was precisely that of descending, and this without 
reference to any optical delusion. The underviewer I observed every now and 
then placed his stick against the boarded sides to steady the basket. When we 
descended the shaft the basket occasionally touched against the side and 
twisted about unpleasanfly, which probably may have caused the little gid- 
diness I felt when lifted out of it by my invisible friend at the bottom, 
whose harsh and sepulchral voice I forgot to tell you was well suited to 
the spot. 

I believe I have now told you all I have to say, and hoping that you 
will not have been fatigued with my ‘Rambles at Home,’ and that they 
may help to afford you some little amusement. 

I remain, &c. 
A Mippy Asnor z 


NAUTICAL SURVEYS AND NAUTICAL BOOKS OF DIRECTIONS. 


Sir,—In your number for this month I perceive an article upon a 
subject of considerable importance to seamen, and one which required 
attention drawn to it. I hope the promise will be kept of following 
the same up in future numbers, I mean “ Naval Surveyors and their 
Surveys.” Books of nautical instruction are also therein touched 
upon, and the superiority of the Admiralty charts asserted, which 
latter are justly said to be sold at a price next to giving them away. 

These charts have authority for them, and that they are pirated and 
often garbled, by the “ manufacturers of charts”’ is as well known, as 
that these spurious productions are sold at a great profit, their titles 
being made as attractive as possible, embellished with abundant fine 
specimens of penmanship, setting forth their being compiled from the 
“atest and best authority; ’ when the ground . work of the whole, 
namely, the Admiralty chart, can be had in its simple and correct form, 
for next to nothing. 

The real fact, Mr. Editor, is, that the business of “ chart and nautical 
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book making”’ for the use of the merchant-service, is a monopoly in 
very few hands. It is clearly the interest of the parties possessing it, 
not to sell the Admiralty charts, but those “ highly ornamental ones ” 
of their own fabric. Jt is quite cousistent with my own knowledge, 
when I say that 99 masters out of 100 in the merchant-service do not 
even know of the existence of such a thing as an Admiralty chart, and 
what is more, they put implicit confidence in every thing thus sold to 
them including ‘ Books of directions.” It is these latter productions 
that have induced me to obtrude myself upon you, Mr. Editor, and 
leaving in the able hands that have taken up the subject, Nautical 
Surveys, and the charts produced from them, it is my present purpose 
to make some remarks on the enormous amount of evil which such 
books, when incorrect, are calculated to effect, and which I can speak 
to feelingly, for by such means, not only have I frequently been led 
into dangers, but have often actually got on shore, and hazarded the 
safety of ships I have commanded. 

It need hardly be observed here, that these books, when printed and 
sold, are public property, and may be freely criticised, without the 
least offence being intended to their authors. Those to which I especi- 
ally allude, are compiled by Mr. Norie, a gentleman to whom I am 
wholly unknown. I doubt not that he believes his information is good, 
before he commits his nautical instructions to print. It would how- 
ever have been much better, when such books consist almost entirely 
of compilation, had the authorities been always given at the proper 
places. Something beyond accumulating the names of popular autho- 
rities in the title-page, which only serve as a blind for what the book 
contains, or should contain, and this is the more necessary, should accom- 
pany each item of instruction, that the weight due to each authority 
might at once be capable of being appreciated. The very words in which 
particular instructions are conveyed should be adhered to. I could 
easily quote many instances, where a deviation from this rule takes 
away a great part of the confidence a seaman would otherwise place in 
what he reads, and I mean to assert as a principle which ought to 
guide all compiiers of nautical instructions, namely, that no one not 
possessing actual experience and local knowledge, is a fit person to 
lay down rules for navigating such locality; it is the height of pre- 
sumption to alter one word of what such experienced man may have 
used. As much in explanation as may be thought advisable may be 
added, but leave the original entire, instead of which we see whore 
volumes written—reduced from surceys, and all sorts of alterations and 
curlailments made upon the remarks resulting from actual experience 
and obscrvation. 

These books are generally written in a familiar, and what is called a 
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popular style, instead of as they ought to be, with technical precision. 
But instead of this, they include descriptions of places, their trade, 
population, &c., intermixed with nautical directions, so as to leave no 
doubt upon the mind of the ordinary master of a sbip, that the whole 
is “as true as Gospel,” and thus, as far as he can comprehend it, he 
acts implicitly thereon. I say as far as he comprehends it, and I 
think I shall show that this isan important reservation, the said direc- 
tions having frequently puzzled me. I have passed the same head- 
lands many times, looking over the printed instructions relating to 
them, without being able to understand them, and the directions for 
entering harbours, instead of being at once plain to a stranger, for 
whose use only they are supposed to be written, are nine times out of 
ten wholly incomprehensible, referring to marks, to buildings, &c. &c., 
by name, without any clue given by which to make them out. 

I have said that no one, except with great experience, and actually 
on.the spot, should presume to give directions for entering a port, 
and this should be a clear-headed sailor, who can do so in proper nau- 
tical language, to be understood by the plainest seaman who can read. 

The old masters of the navy have produced specimens of this sort of 
nautical direction, as a sample of which, see those of Mr. Chapman, on 
the Admiralty chart, for entering the Tagus; instructions with which 
the most stupid man that ever had charge of a ship, would not hesitate 
to run for that river in a gale, and enter it safely either day or night. 
The very style and language gives this confidence, yet in the “ sailing 
directions for Spain and Portugal,” page 13, and those immediately 
following, we find, after giving some instructions wholly unintelligible, 
a garbled copy of this fine specimen of a real sailor’s directions, (with- 
out any acknowledgment) and it is just so far spoiled, and so introduced 
as to lose altogether the confidence it is in its original state calculated 
to produce, and which confidence is necessary to enable a seaman to 
venture upon running a ship through breakers, and difficulties of such 
a navigation. | 

As the contrast to these plain directions of Mr. Chapman, and some 
others by Lieut. Ogle and Mr. Hunter, to be seen upon the same chart, 
and which combined, contain nearly all that need be said about enter- 
ing the Tagus, let us see what the book of directions for the coasts of Spain 
and Portugal provides for us. After “ spinning a somewhat long yarn” 
about a description of Lisbon itself, but from which no one can form 
the most distant idea of the place, (and which was no doubt written half 
a century back if we except when it isstated, ‘its inhabitants are beg- 
garly and slothful, and its streets filthy in the extreme,”) ending with 
informing us that “‘ one mil-ree is 1000 rees,” and what to many of the 
present day would be pleasant news enough,—viz. that “that there are 
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no bank notes, but all is paid in gold and silver!” then comes a little 
nautical description, beginning, “ the bar of the Tagus, &c., &c.,” for 
which I must refer to the book itself, for the five paragraphs that follow 
this commencement, (page 14,) the whole of which is expressed in such 
unintelligible language, that 1t is quite impossible it should do other- 
wise than confuse a seaman. Isha}l only remark thereon, that in sta- 
ting the north Catchop to be a rocky shoal, with very little water upon 
it, the charts do not lay down less than four fathoms upon it, except 
at one spot three fathoms, onits N.E. extremity, aud that its length is 
about three miles, instead of twenty-two as therein stated! In respect 
to the south Catchop, in describing a danger at the entrance of the 
Tagus, surely no one would expect to find included all the dry land to 
the east of the Bugio, (sand though it be,) and which for some three 
miles forms in fact the south bank of the Tagus! We are also told 
that the ebb runs stronger than the flood! a piece of intelligence which 
most likely we should have presumed upon, though the fact that it 
runs sometimes seven miles is useful to be informed of, and we might 
readily have been left to suppose that in sach a current “ the anchors 
sometimes come heme,” probably, however, this does not so often occur 
in the present day, from the very general disuse of buoys, as we are 
told that the anchors with buoys to them, “are of no use.” 

We have next, directions for entering the Tagus by the north channel, 
which are evidently taken from those already referred to of Lieut. Ogle 
and Mr. Hunter,—but so studiously altered for the worse, (I cannot 
qualify this expression, and as usual the authority is unacknowledged,) 
that it is difficult at first sight to recognize the seaman-like instructions 
of these officers. 

At page 15, we find the instructions for entering ‘by the great or 
south Channel,” which I shall give at length, as a specimen, (of what 
these books are from beginning to end) to utterly confound the commander 
ofaship. ‘ To enter by the great or south Channel, in clear weather, 
with a fair wind, do not stand so far on as to bring the town of Cas- 
caes on the west slope of the Hill of Cintra, for it will lead you on the 
W.S.W. point of the north Catchop; but bring the Montegordo, or 
or Queen’s pleasure house, in a line with, or a sail’s breadth open to 
the northward of the Paps, or tops of hills, or bring the Paps in one 
with the Escadas de Jacob. The said Paps in one with Mirante, wall 
lead along the edge of the south Catchop.” 

Now, we will suppose a stranger (for whose use alone nautical direc- 
tions are supposed to be written,) to be off the Tagus, and that he could 
not procure a pilot, (in bad weather almost always the case,) how are 
these few precious lines to enable him to enter? For my part, who 
have been in the Tagus as often as most people, I never could see clearly 
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which were the “the Paps, or tops of Hills,” neither do I know very 
well what is intended by “ the Montegordo,” nor is there anything that 
can convey to my mind a resemblance to the “ Escadas de Jacob,” (this 
might as well have been written in English ‘ Jacob’s ladder.” Nor 
do I know what is intended to be described by “ Mirante.” This ac- 
knowledgment may by some, I doubt not, be a proof of the writer being 
a very stupid fellow, however, I dare say, that if I had found it neces- 
sary to learn all these matters, I could after a time, and being half a 
dozen times in the Tagus, have found them out; but the truth is, I did 
not think it at all necessary, other more simple marks having sufficed 
for me. But this, I will venture to say at once,—that no stranger 
whatever could enter the Tagus from the description just quoted from 
the book of instructions referred to. 

Immediately efter these confused instructions is introduced without 
any acknowledgment, and without even disjoining it from the previous 
directions, so as to show its being a different authority—a somewhat 

garbled account of the sensible instructions of Mr. Chapman, but so 
introduced as to impress the reader with the idea of their being of 
secondary importance, only fit to be acted upon when the previous in- 

- structions cannot be so, (instructions which Mr. Chapman wisely recom- 
mends passing by). 

And here I cannot but remark how very desirable it would be, if 
officers, in forming directions for particular places, would invariably 
keep in view, that the utility of their labours in practice is, their 
being understood at once by a stranger. This is what is to be so pecu- 
iarly admired in these instructions of Mr. Chapman, and Lieut. Ogle, 
and Mr. Hunter, that they are so clear to the commonest understand- 
ing, that no one can hesitate in acting upon them, or commit a mistake « 
when he does so,—day or night, I have acted upon them. 

With all due deference to the master of H.M.S. Hastings, who has 
upon a late edition of an Admiralty chart, added to the instructions 
for entering the south channel; I cannot think (having always refer- 
ence to the instructing of a stranger,) that his giving a new mark for 
running in—a palace, by name, and not by description, adds at all to 
the advantage of navigation. A man may easily mistake the palace in 
question, but I defy him to be at a moment’s loss in making out, “ the 
point of Lisbon covered with houses, which seems to run into the river.” 

A word or two more from the book in question, in the way of in- 
formation, about the Tagus. ‘In order to receive the health visits, 
you must bring fo off the castle of Belem, (bring up is meant,) in 17 to 
14 fathoms, after which you will proceed to the road!” The term 
‘‘road”’ applied to a ship taking up a berth off the tower of London, 
would not be a very correct mode of describing that locality, but let 
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that pass; but certainly those who know anything of the nature of the 
tides in the Tagus, would never recommend a ship to be brought up in 
the narrow part of the Tagus off Belem castle, in 17 to 14 fathoms, 
where the tide runs with, probably, its very greatest velocity, when a 
much more convenient situation “ for receiving the health visit,” would 
be found by sheering into four or five fathoms, ina perfect slack, im- 
mediately above the castle. 

I will only quote from the same little Book of Instructions for the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, one more specimen of confused writing. 
At page 33, it professes to give some general observations respecting 
these coasts. ‘It is a fact not generally understood, that this part of 
the ocean is subjected to a frequency of currents from the E., S.E., and 
S., which set along the coast of Portugal, and often occasion the most 
fatal results.” Then a long extract is introduced from the work of 
Major Rennell, the whole tendency of which is to contradict the above 
statements ! | 

In noticing the “ New Piloting directions for the Mediterranean sea, 
&c., &c.,” also by Mr. Norie, it is evident that my remarks upon such 
a work must be confined to a very small portion of it, I shall, there- 
fore in general terms state, that open it at what page I may, if it re- 
lates to any part of the navigation with which I am acquainted, (which 
is pretty extensive,) I not only detect palpable errors in the nautical 
part, but the most unaccountable mis-statements in the general descrip- 
tion. 

The navigation of the Dardanelles is almost altogether omitted, the 
little that is said about it however, is both contradictory and incorrect. 
The charts have led, I verily believe, every commander of a ship that 
has frequented this strait, (myself included,) on shore upon what 
the English call “ Barbers point;” yet we do not find that danger 
hardly alluded to, whereas a good deal is stated about that fine clear 
safe anchorage in the same straits, Gallipole, hardly one word of which 
is consistent with truth. Arrived off Constantinople, we have a sample 
of what the non-nautical description may be worth, which must have 
been written by some one not quite recovered from the fear of losing 
his head, after a visit to that dreaded city. Kven so late as a quarter 
of a century ago, and it must indeed have been far back into the last 
century, when the trading intercourse with that renowned city was 
80 rare, as upon the approach of a ship “ Jews (from Scutari) crowded 
on board in great numbers, ready to purchase, &c. &c.” But what will 
most surprise the navigators of the beautiful and placid Bosphorus, 
are two descriptions thereof introduced into this modern book, by “ M. 
Lechavalier,” and “ Mr. Sevatopuli,”—see two paragraphs, page 279 
headed ‘‘ Currents,” in the first of which is stated that ” such is the 
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force with which the waves! ! are sometimes repulsed from the Seraglio 
point, that they reach back to Scutari, and there form an amazing 
surf!!” Read this account of “ waves and surf, ye Stambolines” who 
are continually crossing this dreadful “ sea,” in the fragile constructions 
of the Bosphorus, compared to which a London Wherry is a stout boat. 

I shall conclude these strictures on nautical books of directions, by a 
short reference to the descriptions of the places on the Black sea, as 
set forth in the book already alluded to, and which abounds in the 
most unaccountable errors; there is literally hardly any thing in nearly 
the 20 pages devoted to this unknown region, but confusion and mis- 
statement. Of Odessa it is said, “that it has the advantage of hardly 
ever being frozen over,” when it is well known that it is actually fro- 
zen up almost every winter. The Bosphorus it is stated, is sometimes 
frozen over, a circumstance as new to the inhabitants of its banks as the 
‘‘waves and surf” already referred to, and speaking of the light at 
Oddesa, it is stated in page 284 that it is a “ fixed light,” in page 285 
that it is a “red revolving light,” and lastly in page 287, that it is a 
“fixed light.” In the name of common sense, Mr. Editor, how can 
such books do otherwise than bewilder us poor fellows, for whom 
instructions should be written so plain, “that he who runs may read,” 
and not only read but clearly understand. 

I am, &c. 
A Skipper.” 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. London, February, 1840. 


Mabal Chronicle 


DEEP SOUNDINGS. | _ 


Tue following extract of a letter from Capt. James Ross, R.N., to the 
hydrographer of the Admiralty, will interest our readers. It will be 
seen that the mean velocity of the weight in descending 2677 fathoms 
was 3°2 per hour; the first 50 descended at the rate of 7-1 miles, and 
the last 100 at 2:4 miles per hour. This is one thousand fathoms less 
than the soundings in our last number. 





H.M.S. Erebus, at Sea, 3d March, 1840. — 
(Lat. 33° 21’ S. long. 9° 4’ E.) 


“ T have just obtained another deep sounding, and althongh we have 
not yet been able to get down so far as I wished, and still hope to 
do, I am quite satisfied that if we get into any sea deep enough, we 
shall have no difficulty in accomplishing it. The weight employed 
was 540lbs., and we had on the reel something more than 5000 fathoms 
of line: the first 437 fathoms were a single strand of whale line; the 
rest was of two strands of three-yarn spunyarn, and the following are the 
times of each of the marks passing off the reel. 
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h m. s. Intervals. 

Let go at 10 33 58 m. 8. 

50 fathoms 34 23 0 25 

100 ,, 34 53 0 30 

150 ,, 35 22 0 29 

200,” 35 54 0 32 

250, 36 26 0 32 

300, 37.3 0 37 

350, 37 40 0 37 

400 _ ,, 38 20 0 40 
477, 39 32 
next 100 ,, - 40 59 

200, 42 31 1 32 

300, 44 8 1 37 

400 _,, 45 48 1 40 

500, 47 28 1 40 

600 ,. 49 14 1 46 

700 ,, 51 2 1 48 

g00__,, 52 58 1 56 

g00,, 54 56 1 58 

1000 -,, 56 56 2 0 

100, 58 56 2 0 

200, 1l 0 56 2 0 

300 _ —,, 2 55 1 59 

400 __,, 5 2 2 7 

500 _—sé=é»"~» 7 14 2 12 

600 _,, 9 27 2 13 

700_—séiy, ll 42 2 #15 

800 __,, 13 58 2 16 

900 ,, 16 19 2 21 

2000__—s,, 18 44 2 25 

100 ,, 21 11 2 27 

200_—=Cé=»=; 23 37 2 26 

. stopped exactly at the mark. 
Total 2677 fathoms 29 39 time of sounding. 








Crozier took down the time of each mark passing off the reel, and 
when the weight struck the bottom, it stopped so suddenly that the 
boats’ crews all called out, “It is down.” We veered away 50 fathoms 
afterwards, and then hauled in again, but could not get an inch more 
than the mark at which it first struck. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than this sounding, and it is the more so from shewing very 
plainly that we have the means of getting soundings however deep the 
sea may be, and I trust our next trial will be in deeper water. TU have 
ordered the line to be again completed to 5000 fathoms; but it would 
be useless to attempt it any more on this side of the Cape. 

‘“¢ Ever yours faithfully, 
“James F. Ross.” 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Sm.—Your Journal being ever ready to correct erroneous opinions, as 
well as to give publicity to improvements, I beg to call your attention 
to the practice in many of our men-of-war of having copper spindles at 
their mastheads for vane-staves, the injurious effect of which was 
severely felt on board H.M.S. Racehorse in the river Para, January 
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12th, 1840. The ship was running with a fresh wind right aft, with 
studding-sails set on both sides. When olf the Bahia de Sal, (River 
Para,) a heavy thunder squall] took the ship aback, carrying away all 
the topmast studding-sail booms, and while all hands were employed 
getting sail off the ship, the fore-topgallant-mast was shivered, and 
the main slightly wounded by lightning. The electric fluid struck the 
copper spindle at the fore-royal masthead passed right through the cen- 
tre of the mast, and came out about two-thirds down the topgallant 
mast, it then passed, conducted probably, by the topsail sheets down the 
forecastle, fused the copper on the bitheads, took a piece out of a beam 
under the forecastle, and passed down to the lower deck where it tore the 
tin off in the galley. 

There can be little doubt, from the known power of copper to con- 
duct electricity, that the spindle at the masthead, attracted the light- 
ning, and was in a great measure the cause of the injury sustained, and 
there is also little doubt that had not the rain fell in torrents at the 
time, the ship would have been on fire in many places: afler the explo- 
sion a cloud of smoke was seen to rise from the larboard fore chains. 

Three men were wounded, two only very slightly, and one at the 
fore-topmast-crosstrees had his clothes literally torn from his body. 

Metal spindles look very neat I allow, but when the lives of men, 
and the safety of H.M. Ships are liable to suffer, it would be more pru- 
dent in the officers having the arrangement of our men-of-war to pay 
a little more attention to reason, and after an accident of this sort to 
substitute something that would answer the purpose equally as well, and 
not subject the ships and subjects of Her Majesty to the serious injury 
that must occur sooner or later. I have seen accounts from the Race- 
horse in which it is stated that but for the torrents of rain that fell at 
the time, the effects of the lightning might have been even more disas- 
trous than that which occurred to H.M.S. Thisbe, in 1786. 

I remain, &c. 
VERITAS. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

[We recommend Vearitas to peruse the articles on Lightning in our present 
volume, as he does not appear to have seen Mr. Harris’s numerous papers on 
this subject in our former ones. He will then find that his idea of the vane 
spindle ‘‘ attracting the lightning is quite unfounded.— Ep. ] 


GranaM Snoat.—By the following extract of a letter from the Medi- 
terranean it would appear that Graham Shoal has subsided, and _ lost 
all pretensions to a place in our charts.—‘‘ We were enabled to ascer- 
tain our position with perfect accuracy by intersecting the bearing of 
Cape Granitola, Maritimo, and the town of Mazzara. This was at 10h. 
50m. a.M., and at 12 we had a good meridian observation for the lati- 
tude, and two bearings of the land, so that our position was perfectly 
ascertained: and we were then only nine miles from the shoal. We 
ran that distance by a quarter past 1 p.m. No appearance of smoke 
was visible, nor any breakers other than the tops of very heavy cross 
sea, which was then running. 

The land of Sicily was not clearly visible,and we could not obtain a 
sight of Pantellaria.— We, however, commenced sounding, and found 
the bank that surrounds Graham Shoal, but being unable from the 
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heavy sea and strong winds, to lower our boats, we never obtained less 
water than 32 fathoms; and though we watched most attentively in 
the neighbourhood of the spot when we had got these soundings, nothing 
like a breaker was visible. Four hours were spent in most careful 
sounding. We found the banks small and steep, coming immediately 
from 40 to 60, and 90 fathoms. During these four hours we could not 
have been at any time further from the place laid down as Graham 
Shoal than one mile, and had there been any smoke issuing from any 
spot within five miles of us, it must have been observed. At 5, we ran 
back to the coast of Sicily, and obtained cross bearings of Cape St. 
Marco and Bianco to verify our position.” 


~ Icrprrcs in THE Soutnern Ocean.—Exztract from the Sydney Herald, 
dated 29th Nov., 1839.—* We have been favoured by Capt. Smith, of 
the ship Orestes, with an extract from his log containing particulars of 
having passed several icebergs a few weeks’ sail from Sydney. ‘ Satur- 
day, November 9th, 1839. At 2 p.m. saw two icebergs bearing north- 
east ten or thirteen ‘miles ; the largest and westernmost appeared a mile 
in length, of a square form, and perfectly level on the top, it being 60 
or 80 yards above the surface of the sea; the other appeared about a 
mile in circumference, and due east from ‘the former, four or five miles. 
We have run seven and a half miles in a due east course, placing the 
dangerous icebergs at this time (2 P.M.) in latitude 44° 30’ S., longi- 
tude 87° 34’ E. AtS p.m. the largest iceberg bearing N.N.W. ap- 
peared like an island: at 3 a.m. saw an iceberg bearing S.W.: at 8 
a.M. an iceberg 10 or 12 miles ahead: at half-past 1 p.m. passed within 
half a mile of an iceberg from 300 to 400 feet high: at 4 p.m. four 
other icebergs in sight bearing S.S.E. to S.S.W., 12 to 15 miles dis- 
taut: at 6 P.M. six more icebergs seen, bearing E. by N. to S.E.: at 7 
p.M. two icebergs seen ahead from off the fore-topsail yard, having now 
passed seventeen icebergs since 3 a.M. yesterday. At 3 a.m. passed 
within half a mile of a long iceberg on the weather bow: at 8 F.m. four 
other icebergs in sight to the westward; passed very near a sunken 
piece to leeward of us in latitude 44° 44’ S., longitude 94° 48’ E.— 
November lith, at 4 a.m. passed another iceberg to the southward of 
us. This was the last in latitude 44° 44’ S., longitude 100° E.; ther- 
mometer at 46.’ 

“« The Orestes arrived Yesterday from Bristol, with 239 government 
emigrants, under the superintendence of Peter Leonard, Esq. The 
whole of these emigrants have arrived in a healthy state; and we have 
to report only the death of five infants, and one female adult, named 
Sarah Derrett, who died from consumption: certainly great credit is 
due to the captain, surgeon, and officers of this vessel for her cleanli- 
ness; and every person on board speaks very highly of their conduct 
during the whole voyage.” 





Liverroot.—In a former number, (p. 717, vol. 1838,) we expressed 
our approval of a plan invented by Mr. Tait, for deepening the beds of 
rivers and harbours, which has been tried at Liverpool with the desired 
success. Some correspondence between Mr. Tait and the parties at 
Liverpool has been referred to us, arising from the Dock Committee not 
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‘having in his opinion done justice to Mr. Tait,—withholding from him 
the merits and advantages of his invention. We have not room for the 
correspondence, but may briefly observe that as it is admitted that the 
‘method by which the Victoria channel at Liverpool has been deepened, 
is identical with Mr. Tait’s, which he communicated by letter, dated 
24th May, 1838; it appears to be an act of gross injustice to him not 
to allow him the credit of his invention, but to return him his plan in 
the middle of October following, because they had had under their con- 
sideration for some time, an apparatus prepared by their Marine Sur- 
veyor, which Mr. Tait naturally enough complains of as being the same 
in principle as his own. Is this fair play? It does not look much 
like it; and that is all Mr. Tait requires. 


TABLE AND SIMON’S BAY.—Caye Colonu, April 21th 1840. 


Sir,— Your last September Number contuins an introduction to Lieut. 
Bance’s R.N. letters, which compels me to review them. The paper 
‘“‘ Proposed light for False Bay” was a private memorial to Captain 
Beaufort. An anticipation (not: disappointed,) that the patriotic zeal 
of that officer would elicit the sentiments of competent persons on the 
expediency of its object, caused me to throw out some crude suggestions 
to a gentleman whose unlimited means of information and experience 
rebut all “insinuations” of unworthy motives; when, however, you 
inadvertantly published what was not intended for the public eye, it 
gave a harmless action, an invidious aspect. In the general sense of 
the term Port, the qualities of its immediate approaches are evidently 
identical; and by “Table Bay ” I understand, the beaches which bound 
and shelter the anchorage and its access. Mr. Bance adopts more re- 
stricted limits, hence contradictions in “ words,” which I shall illustrate 
by one example. He asserts that in 1834, 1835, 1836, no vessels 
were “driven on shore” or ‘“ materially” injured by “stress of 
weather” in “ Table Bay.’ I saw the brig Gondolier high and dry 
1836, on the side of Robben Island facing the anchorage, having 
parted from her anchors in a gale, doubtless from “ want of timely 
and proper precaution, or defective ground tackle.” Now as Mr. Bance 
asserts that, “it is a very unusual circumstance which prevents my 
boarding a vessel any day in the year!!” perhaps he and his col- 
league are included in the “‘ sweeping charge,’ against the managemeut 
or equipment of all the vessels which have suffered in Table Bay. 
‘‘ Stress of weather ”’ does not kill people in this parallel, accidents are 
equally effectual in putting them “hors de combat.” 

Mr. Bance’s Criterion is a mis-statement, there is a partial error of 
about thirty on both sides of the account for 1838; when four hundred 
and thirty-two vessels entered Table Bay, ninety-six entered Simons 
Bay, shewing a measuring ratio greatly in favour of the latter. 

The discussion of this subject, beyond what is due to myself, and to 
the interests of others, is better avoided, and, I therefore submit for your 
private perusal, the “facts” on which my paper was based, hoping 
that it will ensure some further notice of the insinuations conveyed by 
your introduction. Matters of opinion are, of course, free on all sides 
as the “chartered winds.” Beyond those, which others will decide on, 
my paper to Capt. Beaufort contains no “errors” of the least consequence 
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to the merits of the question. Mr. Bance’s letter is “unique” in the 
faculty of instilling erroneous impressions, by a strict adherence to 
“ words.” 

I expressed my regret to that gentleman for the untoward publica- 
tion, and therefore the mischievous interpretation he has placed on 
‘tyrannical masters of merchant vessels” is less excusable, where he 
has forgotten that the great body of gentlemen equally above his deli- 
cate praises or my censure, who command the India and China Trade. 
are alluded to in a few preceding lines as commanders, and it is well 
known that the best find ill-disposed men troublesome near H.M. Ships. 

Is he prepared to state that he has never heard unkindly expressions 
towards the “ British Pennant,” when the well known signal of a dis- 
contented crew has been flying in its presence? Is he ignorant that 
dislike” and “afraid,” are not synonymous? Does his term “ mas- 
ters,” apply to all grades? It is doubtless zeal for the ‘ oppressed, ” 
like La Mancha’s Knight, which causes Mr. Bance to rescue these 
helpless victims. 

I am, &c. 


T. P. Barrow. 


[We quite agree with Lieut. Barrow that the discussion of the subject beyond 
what is due to him, and the interests of others is better avoided. It is fur the 
interests of others, and for promoting the peters good that discussions in this 
journal take place; it was with this view alone that his paper was handed to us 
for publication, not ‘ inadvertantly,” and it is well known that much good is 
effected by such discussions in eliciting facts and placing them in a prominent 
view before our readers. Much yet, perhaps, remains to be told, of the com- 
parative merits of ‘fable and Simons Bays, what nature affords and denies to 
each, what the hand of art has already bestowed, or might supply to each ; and 
we shall be always found at our post ready to assist in telling it.—Ep. N.M.] 





Dantzic.—The papers have informed us of late that the Vistula has 
overflowed its banks and forced a way through the barrier which sepa- 
rated it from the sea, where it ran parallel to the beach for some con- 
siderable distance before it arrived at its embochure, due north of 
Dantzic. The effect of this overflowing has been to force a channel 
through this barrier, forming a mouth about a mile to the eastward of 
the old one. So uncommon an event has naturally excited considerable 
interest at Dantzic, and has occasioned various proposals to turn this 
freak of nature to account in forming a harbour for that place. The 
project which appears to have attracted most attention, is that of Mr. 
Pickering, an English resident, who proposes to lock up the old mouth 
of the river by gates, and thus convert the former channel into a har- 
bour. It is said that a meeting of scientific men will take place shortly 
‘to take the subject into their consideration. 





Rocx.—We record the following from an American paper: “ We learn 
from Capt. Crocker, of the General Jackson, that Capt. Halsey, of the 
whale ship Xenophon, of Sagharbor, reports a rock in lat. 31° 12’S., 
long. 178° 8’ W., from London—bearing E.N.E. § N. from the French 
rock, which was just in sight from the masthead—the weather being 
very clear and sea smooth. The rock is about the size of a six-barrel 
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cask at the top, and even with the water’s edge. The ship was within 
fifteen feet of it when discovered. Capt. H. is of opinion that it cannot 
be seen sixty yards distant.”"— Newport Republican. 





Lazarus Suoat.— Mozambique Channel.—The existence of this shoal 
in lat. 12° 23’ S., and long. 41° 20’ W. in the northern part of the 
Mozambique channel, has been confirmed by Capt Cockle, of the ship 
Reliance, which ship grounded on it in 1833. Capt. Cockle describes 
it as being from 15 to 18 miles across, in a north and south direction; 
but both its position and extent are described as very uncertain by 
Horsburgh, (vol. 1, 4th Ed. p. 219,) and so much so that although in 
the old charts, and stated to be considered dangerous by the Portuguese, 
it appears to have been doubted and omitted in Capt. Owen’s chart, to 
which Capt. Cockle has restored it. 





Nassau Licut.—New Providence-——The lamps and lantern of the 
Lighthouse on Hog Island, Nassau, have been recently replaced by 
others, similar in construction to those at Abaco; the light being 72 
feet above the level of the sea, it may now be visible in clear weather, 
at the distance of 


12-4 miles to an eye elevated............ 10 feet 
DD Sistcacoctecneweese eraciiemee none S dagur 20 
DOF etatccees nie beeavs na inte ntiuenounes 40 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer. 





Custom House, Cay West, 
Collector's Office, November 1st, 1839. 


Cay West Frioating Licut.—The Light-Vessel for the north-west 
bar of this harbour, has been placed at her moorings. She lies about 
eight miles from Cay West, at the junction of the north and north-west 
channels, so as to serve as a guide to vessels entering either. Vessels 
from the westward, coming in by the north channel, will bring the 
Light-Vessel to bear due south, and run directly for her; and, on 
reaching her station, will then run for the light-house on Cay West. 
Unless the tide should be extraordinarily low, there is ten feet in this 
channel at low water, and twelve feet at high water. Vessels coming 
in by the north-west channel, will bring the Light-Vessel to bear 
south east half east, run for her, and then steer for the light-house as 
before. This channel is considered the best, having from one to two 
feet more water than the other. Masters of vessels going out from Cay 
West, will merely reverse the above directions. The Light- Vessel 
shows one light at an elevation of about fifty feet, which may be seen 
in clear weather nine or ten miles. 
A. Gorpon. 


From a Local Paper. Col. and Sup’t Lights. 





Cay Sat Licut.—We extract the following from the Nassau Gazette, 
having yet seen no official announcement of this light. 
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Custom-House, Nassau, N. P. 


Her Majesty’s Government having established a Light-house n the 
Salt Cay Bank, in the Florida Strait, from which a jixed light will be 
exhibited on the 15th day of February next, the following particulars 
of it, are published for the information of mariners :— 

At the north-western extremity of the Salt Cay Bank, on the Elbow, 
or north-westermost and highest of the narrow ridge of detached Bar- 
ren Rocks, commonly known as the Double-headed Shot Cays, this 
Light-house has been erected, in 23° 56’ 28”, north latitude, and 80° 
27’ 38”, west longitude. 7 

Its base is 46 feet above high water, and the height of the tower is 
54 feet. 7 
_ The light is fixed and may be seen in all directions, except on the 
bearing of S.W. by W.} W., (magnetic) where, at the distance of 
about nine miles, it will be intercepted by Water Cay. 

From the Light-house, the south-westermost of the Double-headed 
Shot Cays bears S.S.W. } W., ( magnetic ) distant three and half 
miles. 

The Florida stream is generally found to set strongly to the north- 
east, within a mile and a half of these rocks, but through the intervals 
of the Cays, the ebb and flood tides run rapidly off and on the bank, 
where it is high water at full, and change, at nine o'clock, and the 
tide rises from two to three feet. 

The light being 100 feet above the level of the sea, it will be visible 
in clear weather, at the distance of 

14 miles to an eye, elevated 10 feet, 


NO) ous tocesia tc cetneeneretese 20 « 
| Re er RE 40 « 
POs tales whacaa eardenie cee weness so « 
W.T. Hamtiyn, 
Bahamas, 22d, Jan. 1840. ; Collector. 


Fieetwoop Licut.—Port Fleetwood on Wyre, Lancaster, May 6th, 
1840.—( Bearings Magnetic; Distances, Nautic.)—The Directors of the 
Preston and Wyre Railway, Harbour, and Dock Company hereby give 
notice, that, on and after the evening of the 6th of June next, a Fixep 
Wuite Lieut (of dioptric order,) willbe exnipitEep at the Light-house 
recently erected upon the north-eastern elbow of North Wharf-bank, 
which outlies Rossall Point, forming the southern horn of Lancaster bay. 
This said Wyre Light will denote the western rounding point from sea 
up to Port Fleetwood, known as the foot of Wyre, situate 30 miles north- 
eastward of the Liverpool Light-ship, 54 miles E. { N. of point Lynas, 
65 miles E. { N. of the Skerries, and 8 miles S. by E.3 E. from the 
old established revolving light on Walney Island, which marks the 
northern horn of Lancaster bay. Wyre light-house is elevated 45 feet 
above half-tide level, transmitting its light over a ten-mile horizon, 
presenting by day a superstructure of 20 feet diameter, supported on 
screw-pile pillars, and provided with a deep-sounding self-acting bell, 
which tolls three strokes every minute in foggy weather. The structure 
stands two miles off, (due north,) the high-water shore at Fleetwood 
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town, thereby guarding the approach in 20 fathoms water one mile off, 
and 3 fathoms within a quarter of amile; whilst, not brought eastward . 
of E. by S. 2} S., or westward of S.W. 





Tue New Licnt at tHe Neeptes——Yarmouth, (1.W.)—(From a 
Correspondent).—It is the general opinion of mariners and the pilo 
of this Island, that the attention of the Trinity-House should be direc- 
ted to the new red lights. They are considered on all hands inferior 
to those formerly exhibited, and cannot be se&n at any thing like the 
former distance; and when observed, instead of being a bright red light, 
it appears comparatively dim, almost as if seen through a haze, and 
exhibits but a very faint red colour. It is suggested that if the plates 
or frames of the glasses (windows) were red, and the cylinders of white 
glass, as before, the reflection would be far superior. On visiting the 
light-house, the present red-stained cylinders appear to exhibit no pro- 
portion to the expanse of the plates ; and, by the keepers account, the 
inner part of the tower is by no means so light and brilliant as hereto- 
fore. St. Catherine’s light shews splendidly.— Shipping Gazette. 





Avon Licnt.—A light will be exhibited for the first time in the 
newly erected light-house at the entrance of the River Avon, on the 
evening of Monday, the 25th instant, and thenceforth continued every 
night from sun-set to sun- rise, 

Mariners will observe, that this light-house is situate on the north- 
eastern side of the entrance to the said river, and that the light, which 
will be a fixed White Light, will burn at an elevation of 73 feet above 
the level of high water spring-tides.— Shipping Gazette. 


ears ea 


PortsMouta Froatinc Brivce.—No sooner do we feel the benefits 
of any invention, than we wonder how we have done without it before, 
and this is precisely the case with the floating-bridge just established 
at Portsmouth. No sooner was steam established at Liverpool than the 
old watermen’s boats which plied across the Mersey gave place to trim 
little steamboats ; rendering what was previously a slow, wet and disa- 
greeable transit, and that not always secure, a pleasant and safe passage 
at all times, and certainly it is some matter of surprise, that Portsmouth 
harbour was not traversed by a steam-bridge before the year 1840. 
' The company have kept their word to the very letter, aud have 
made 296 trips across in six days being four more than were calculated. 
It is true the weather was fine but still the work was done, and though 
the weather may occasionally interfere with this regularity, still toa 
certain extent it will always be depended on. The number of carriages 
conveyed across in the six days amountedto 532 or nearly 90 per day, 
and these not mere gigs and other pleasure or curiosity vehicles, but good 
honest carts, waggons and coaches, all falling as naturally into the 
new transit as if it had been an old affair. The passengers amounted 
to nearly 1300 per day, the vessel work very easy, without jerk and is 
quite under command. The following extract from the Portsmouth 
paper will give some idea of the passage. 


3u 2 
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On the flood tide, one morning, the following were the times she oc- 
_ eupied in crossing :— 

6m. 50s. to Gosport | 6m. 14s. to Portsmouth 

6m. 25s. to Gosport 6m. 38s. to Portsmouth 
The same day, on the ebb, she was 10m. 5s. to Gosport, being stopped 
8} minutes by a vessel dropping out ; 

8m. 15s. to Portsmouth 8m. 47s. to Gosport 

9m. 45s. to Portsmouth | 8m. Os. to Gosport 

7m. 15s. to Portsmouth 
‘There was no wind the whole day. Point-street, since the working of 
the Bridge, has assumed quite a gay appearance, gigs, flys, waggons, 
carts, carriages, and horses, now pass and repass to the great delight of 
the residents there, and we trust, ultimately, to their profit. 


MARRYATT’S SIGNALS. 
Liverpool, April, 1840. 

Sir.—I have had on many occasions cause to regret that Captain 
Marryatt’s Code of Signals were not to be found on board every British 
merchant vessel ; their trifling cost, the facility with which they may 
be used, and their very great utility, I think warrant it. As a proof I 
will state an instance in which through their instrumentality the vessel 
under my command was saved, if not from shipwreck, at least from any 
serious injury. 

We were sailing through Torres Straits in company with another 
vessel, both ships having on board Capt. Marryatt’s Code of Signals. 
Our consort (drawing eighteen inches less water than ourselves, and her 
commander having passed those Straits only four months previously) 
led the way. We were sailing at the rate of six miles per hour under 
plain sail, and the mainsail up, when our consort grazed on one of the 
innumerable coral patches which intersect those straits. Fortunately she 
did not stop, but immediately hoisted the signal Starboard, which we 
had just sufficient time to do, and clear the danger, and on passing it 
had the appearance of a ridge of prickly coral, with deep water all 
round it. 

The vessel I command belongs to Liverpool, and we have on board 
what is termed the Liverpool Signals; or more properly speaking the 
vessel’s number, as registered in Watson’s telegraphic list of ships’ names : 
but what use would this number have been to us, in the situation I 
have described (even had our consort his number also)? None what- 
ever, in fact its only use .is, that in passing Holyhead, or meeting a 
vessel having on board the list of ships’ names before alluded to, that by 
hoisting our number we may be reported; while by means of Captain 
Marryatt’s Code of Signals any telegraphic communication whatever 
may with facility be transmitted, and frequently the loss of many lives 
and much property averted. 

Notwithstanding, I really do believe that not more than one vessel 
in ten is provided with them; and as regards Liverpool not one in fifty, 
although most of the latter have their Liverpool Number. Much! very 
much good has been effected by your widely circulated and truly 
valuable periodical. We seamen especially have much to thank you for: 
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in it you not only furnish us with the most useful information, con- 
nected with our profession; interspersed with your own valuable re- 
marks, but also allow us through its medium to make known our 
grievances, which if not remedied, at least are made public, and per- 
haps may be. 

Did shipowners and underwriters but properly appreciate the value 
of these signals, no ship would be without them. How much more 
frequently would they hear from their ships, and as I said before many 
serious losses and accidents would be averted. Shipmasters should 
apply for them as part of their stores, if not already provided, and ex- 
plain the utility of them to their owners, many of whom are not aware 
of their existence, and few I believe so parsimonious, but would supply 
them, were they made aware of their intrinsic value. 

Should you think the above worthy of inserting in your valuable 
pages, you will by so doing confer an obligation on 

ONE WHO HAS ALREADY MUCH TO THANK YOU FOR. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


PORTER'S ANCHOR. 


Sir,—In your last number, for April, page 276, { observe that “a 
Seaman” has put some queries, touching the efficacy of Porter’s Patent 
Anchor. Now sir, such an anchor I never saw or heard of until as 
above. However, let the anchor be what it may, the Seaman in my 
opinion has not given it a fair trial, as demonstrated in figure (5,) as 
in all five positions of the anchor there does not appear to be any cable 
lying on the ground, but at an angle of about 22 degrees from the ring 
to the ship’s bow, and I think every seaman must know, that no anchor 
can possibly be expected to hold in such a position, In respect to the 
cable, if a heavy strain comes on it, as in figure Ist., it will certainly 
raise the shank off the ground, as in figure 2, at the same time Rodger’s 
anchor, which has a shorter shank than the old fashioned anchors, 
will not be so easily lifted off the ground as those that have longer 
shanks. Commanders of vessels, however, never try the experiment, 
but always allow of a proportion of cable lying on the ground, and so 
much according to the strength of the wind or tide where they may 
come to an anchor, before the attempt to snub them. So much cable 
should be veered as is sufficient to hold them, when brought up, as 
when an anchor is let go, blowing hard, it is always better to give the 
ship cable freely and not to check her, as by so doing she will of course 
in going astern turn broad-side to the wind, and in such position is 
easier brought up, than when going direct astern. However, J have 
no idea of having an anchor formed, so as the upper arm should fall 
down on the shank, when the lower arm has hold of the ground, merely 
for the purpose that the anchor should not be fouled on the ship swing- 
ing, breaking her sheer, or in a calm when the tide changes, for in 
such cases there will not be so good a look-out kept, when at anchor, 
as there now must be, for the turning of tide or at least when it eases, 
for the watch on deck. (J speak particular in respect to coasters, ) to 
call the mate, whose duty it is to swing the ship, and a very nice 
part of seamanship it is to be perfectly acquainted with ; so much s0, 
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that it is a question generally asked by a captain when engaging a 
mate, “if he can keep a ship clear of her anchor ina tide way.” 
When a ship is riding a weather tide, and breaks her sheer, in most 
cases if a proper look out is kept, and attention paid, the anchor will 
not be fouled: but in case the ship does pass over her anchor, then it is — 
proper to sight the anchor, before the weather tide is done, to make 
sure of having a clear anchor by the time the lee tide makes. Also 
in a calm when the tide changes it is always customary to shorten in 
the cable to up and down, and then if there should be a little lift or 
swell, by laying your hand on the cable close to the hause hole, you 
will feel the cable give a little jerk, when the ring rises and falls on 
the shank of the anchor, if so the anchor is sure to be clear. I am not 
quite aware of the particular construction of the above anchor, but so 
far as I can judge from the statement in the page before mentioned in 
your last number, viz., for April, I should not like to trust to it, in 
any confined roadstead, when blowing fresh. I however must contend, 
that every ship while at anchor should always have one hand on deck, 
and he must have something to look out for, if not in a]l probability, 
he will bring his stern frame to an anchor on the windlass end, his 
head on his arms on the bit-head, and sleep his watch out very com- 
fortable, and perhaps the next watch too, unless he should be roused 
by a steamer running over him. A sailor must always be on the alert 
while on deck, night or day ; if not he becomes like a country plough- 
boy after his day’s work is over. Iam afraid I have spun this yarn 
longer than is necessary for the purpose intended. 

I have not the least doubt, but the Seaman himself is quite aware of 
the answer, any sailor would give to his queries: but, he might give 
one more, viz., in case of a ship parting from such an anchor, and 
leaving only a few fathoms of cable from the clinch, the buoy gone, or 
buoy rope broke, perhaps in weighing it, which accidents:are as likely 
to occur with this anchor as with any other ; how is it to be recovered ? 
not by sweeping for it, that’s certain ; how then? 

An Oxp Nortn Sea Cruizer. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. Ipswich, May 2d, 1840. 


CAPE LIGHT.¢ 


As it is not impossible that this much-talked-of Light may suddenly 
appear, it may he as well to place before our readers the following 
opinion of the hydrographer to the Admiralty, on the subject of its 
position. 

Cape Recife being the general land-fall for homeward bound ships 
from the Indian seas, a light placed there would enable them to run for 
it fearlessly by night, because by passing three or four leagues to the 
southward of it they would be sure of avoiding the Doddington Rock, 
which lies nearly in the same parallel. Even to the eastward of the 
Cape, this light might be a safeguard to that dangerous rock, for they 
are only twenty-four miles apart, and in that clear climate a good light 
would be very visible from aloft at that distance. 


* In our last volume, page 339, will be found a plan shewing the two proposed 
positions for it. 
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This light might also be so placed as to lead clear of the Despatch 
Rock in Algoa Bay, which would be a great benefit to the trade of 
that thriving settlement; and further, the sheltered anchorage there 
might by this light become a useful resource to disabled vessels beating 
to the westward. 

Cape Agulhas, the extreme point of Africa, is thirty miles to the 
southward of the Cape of Good Hope, and as all outward-bound vessels 
which do not run down their easting in a high latitude should keep near 
the shore, (where they find much less current than on the other part of 
the bank,) so they should be able to make this point by day or night. 
Yet it being a low obtuse elbow of land it is never distinguishable in 
passing whether to the eastward or westward, and a lighthouse there 
would be, therefore, essentially useful, particularly to H.M. ships run- 
ning for Simons Bay. | 

It has been too generally taken for granted that during the strong 
westerly gales of winter, the current always sets to windward. Hors- 
burgh admits that it is “sometimes completely repressed for a short 
time, though it afterwards returns with double strength;” ships there- 
fore, assuming that the current has continued, imagine themselves far. 
to the westward of the Cape, and as in the fatal cases of the Arneston, 
Jesse, Doncaster, and others, they bear up too soon, and find themselves 
either embayed or on shore. It is true that the weatherly current is 
strongest on the outer edge of the bank, and that vessels should gene- 
rally beat up about the latitude of 36°; but it is also true that those 
which keep near the shore in winter find the sea so much less violent 
that they get round the Cape of Good Hope much more expeditiously. 

To the eastward of Cape Agulhas there is an extensive and safe bight 
called Struys Bay which is often the resort of crazy ships, where they 
find fine weather and smooth water, and by making short tacks there 
for a day, sometimes for a few hours only they are able to elude the 
hurricane which continues outside. It is evident that this resource 
would be rendered infinitely more practicable by having a lighthouse 
on the pitch of the Cape. 

On the whole it appears that both these lighthouses would be highly 
advantageous to the commerce of this country which passes the Cape, 
and which by the latest returns amounts to, out and home—360,500 
tons. One penny per ton on this would produce £1,500, far more than 
sufficient to keep up the two establishments, if they were once constructed. 
Besides, it is probable, the Dutch and Americans, and other nations 
would readily contribute a certain quota, and part of the Recife ex- 
penses might, perhaps, be contributed by the settlement at Algoa, to 
which it would act as a port light. 

Possibly government would have to build only one of these light- 
houses, as some of the subscribers to a proposed testimonal in honour of 
Capt. Horsburgh, have suggested that the fittest monument that could 
be devised to commemorate his great services, would be the erection of a 
lighthouse, which should bear his name: and certainly Cape Agulhas 
which may be said to be the entrance to the wide field of his labours, 
would be the most appropriate spot in the world for its erection. : 

21st June, 1837. F. B. 
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HNARBOURS.—SOUTH EASTERN COAST. 


Return to an Address of the Honourable House of Commons, dated 2d 
June, 1840, for a Copy of the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to Survey the Harbours of the South-Eastern Coast.. 


Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 5th June, 1840. 
Admiralty-office, Somerset-house, 30th May, 1840. 


Sir—Having completed the inquiry on the subject of the harbours 
on the south-eastern coast of England, we request you will lay before 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty the result of our investiga- 
tion. 

_ Mr. Wood’s letter of the 25th of July last, conveyed to us the direc- 
tions of their lordships ‘to visit the coast between the mouth of the 
Thames and Selsea Bill, and to examine and report on the state of the 
existing harbours between those points, with reference to their being 
available as places of shelter for vessels passing through the Channel, 
in case of distress from weather ; and also as places of refuge for mer- 
chant vessels from enemy’s cruizers in time of war; and more especially 
as to their being made stations for armed steam vessels employed for 
the protection of our trade in the narrow part of the Channel ;” for 
which purpose, the harbours being accessible at all times of tide, and 
their capability of defence were stated to be most important considera- 
tions. 

Their lordships further desired us, “to report as to what situations 
we would recommend as best calculated for these various purposes ; 
whether in any of the existing harbours, or at any other places within 
the assigned limits; and also what works would be necessary to render 
them available, and what the probable expense of the undertaking 
would be.” 

In compliance with these instructions, after several preliminary meet- 
ings to arrange the course of our proceedings, &c., we embarked in her 
Majesty’s steam-vessel Fearless, on the 8th of August, and visited and 
Inspected the harbours and coasts within the limits pointed out. 

At the various places which we examined, we conferred with the 
commissioners, harbour-masters, pilots, and other individuals, whose 
local experience enabled them to afford us information as to the pecu- 
liarities of the ports, or who wished to submit any plans or suggestions 
for the improvement of the existing, or for the construction of new har- 
bours. 

During the inspection, we found it necessary that we should be fur- 
nished with accurate surveys of certain portions of the coast, before we 
could form a correct opinion as to the practicability and expense of the 
works we might propose ; and on our return to London, agreeably to 
their lordships' directions, we adjourned our meetings during the time 
these surveys were in preparation. 

We were again summoned to assemble on the 27th of February, 1840; 
and the following surveys, which had been completed in the interim, 
by Captain Bullock, (who wasordered by their lordships on this special 
service,) were laid before us, viz :— 

No. 1. The coast between Margate and the North Foreland. 

No. 2. Dover Bay, from Shakspere Cliff to the South Foreland. 
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No. 3. The coast of Hastings, from St. Leonard’s Eastgate to 
Roch-a-nor Point. 

No. 4. Beachy Head to Langley Point. 
és No. 5. Newhaven, and the coast from Burrow Head to Seaford 

ead. 

No. 6. Shoreham, and the coast adjacent. 

- Since receiving these surveys, we have given the fullest consideration 
to the important subjects submitted tous; and we have now the honour 
to lay before their lordships the result of our inquiry. 

Before entering into the details of the subject, it will be proper to 
state that a question arose whether it fell within the province of the 
committee to offer any remarks on those harbours which were found on 
inspection to be incapable of access at all times of tide. 

A perfect harbour of refuge we understand to mean such as is capa- 
ble of receiving any class of vessels under all circumstances of wind 
and tide. 

Now, there is no such harbour along the whole range of coast from 
the Nore to Selsea Bill; nor are any of the existing harbours capable, 
by any improvements or alterations to their present entrances, of being 
made accessible at low water even to the extent of six feet, with floating 
berthage inside. 

Most of the harbours on this part of the coast are formed by piers 
carried out from the main land, and are tidal harbours, dry or nearly 
so at low water, with bars at their entrances; these harbours would 
therefore be excluded from our consideration, if their capability of 
being made available at all times of tide was to be considered a neces- 
sary condition. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the existing harbours are of 
importance to merchant vessels, of the smaller classes at various times 
of tide, according to their draught of water; and though they may not 
be capable of receiving a large ship, may afford shelter to a smaller ° 
one; and thereby become a harbour of refuge to a class of vessels the 
most numerous and least prepared for heavy weather, or to escape an- 
enemy in time of war. 

The value of such imperfect harbours is also increased hy the dimi- 
nution of late years in the size of trading vessels. The large class of 
ships which were employed in the West India, and the still larger in 
East India trades, have been succeeded by vessels of much smaller 
tonnage. The coasting and coal trades are carried on in vessels of com- 
paratively light draught of water; and steam vessels, whose draught is 
easily compared with sailing vessels of equal tonnage, are rapidly in- 
creasing in number, and often supply the places of the larger class of 
vessels which were formerly employed in the merchant service. 

To these vessels, therefore, some of the harbours at the present mo- 
ment are open for several hours of each tide, and a few of them may be 
capable of being rendered more accessible by the removal of obstructions 
at their entrances, or by additional works. 

This part of the coast possesses the advantage of a good rise of tide ; 
and though the harbours are only available under special conditions, 
the numerous instances of shelter and protection afforded by each to 
ships in distress serve to show their value in a national point of view, 
and the importance of not allowing them to fall to decay. 
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Although, therefore, we are convinced that none of them can be made 
perfect harbours of refuge, we still have considered them as falling 
within the scope of our inquiry; not as requiring from us specific de- 
tails of the works which may be deemed desirable, but to explain hriefly 
their present extent and capabilities, and to note generally what may 
have presented itself to us.in the way of improvement; and we there- 
fore propose to consider the objects of the inquiry under two heads, viz: 
Ist, the state and capabilities of the existing harbours, &c., [in the 
order in which we visited them ;] and 2dly, the situation best calculated 
for harbours of refuge, and as stations for armed steam vessels in the 
event of war; confining to harbours for these latter objects, the ne- 
oessary condition of being accessible at all times of tide. 

The river Thames is usually considered to terminate at the Nore. 
From the isle of Sheppey to Westgate Bay, the numerous sands and 
shoals which extend in all directions along the coast prevent the ap- 
proach of vessels of any size; and the cliffs, which consist of sand and 
clay, are gradually yielding to the action of the sea, and supply a 
constant source of materials for fresh accumulations. 

We did not, therefore, consider it necessary to visit this part of the 
coast, where no harbours at present exist. | 


1. MarcatTe. 


Margate was the first place at which we landed after leaving the 
river. 

The harbour is situated in a small bay between two extensive flats 
of chalk rocks, the Nayland onthe west, and the Fulsam on the east, 
both of which are covered before high water. The artificial harbour 
is formed by a stone pier, which commences on the eastern side of the 
bay (around which the town is situated,) and extends 800 feet to the 
westward, in an irregular curve, leaving the entrance open to the north- 
west. 

The rise of average spring tides at the pier-head is about 13 feet, 
and that of neap tides, 8 feet; but spring tides ebb outside of the pier- 
head, and leave the harbour dry at low water. A wooden jetty has 
been run out from the foot of the pier, over the Fulsam rocks, to the 
distance of 1,100 feet, for the convenience of passengers, &c., landing 
from or embarking in the steam-packets at low water. 

' The pier and jetty belong to a joint stock company, the chairman, 
surveyor, and harbour-master of which attended ns, and gave us the 
information we required. 

It is evident that the harbour in its present state possesses none of 
the requisites of a harbour of refuge, and can only be considered valu- 
able, in a national point of view. aa affording the meana of supplying 
pilots, anchors, and cables, &c., to vessels driven into the roads in 
distress. 

The surveyor, by order of the directors of the pier and harbour com- 
pany, prepared and submitted tous a design for constructing a harbour 
of refuge at this place, by extending curved piers upon the Nayland and 
Fulsam rocks, enclosing an area of considerable extent on and around 
the site of the present harbour, and leaving an entrance of 300 or 400 
feet in width towards the north-east, with 16 feet depth of water at 
the mouth. 
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‘The expense of such a work is estimated by the surveyor at 275,000/" 
but the costs of deepening the harbour is not included in this sum: and 
as the bottom rises gradually to the beach, the area possessing even 8 
feet water would be very limited, and considerable excavations would 
be necessary to render it available to any extent. 

A second design was submitted to us, said to be formed on a plan 
suggested by the late Mr. Rennie, who is quoted as having thought 
highly of the situation for a harbour of refuge. It consisted of an outer 
harbour of less dimensions than the one proposed by the directors of the 
pier and harbour company, enclosed by walls; and an inner basin with 
gates to shut in the water at flood-tide, for the purpose of clearing the 
entrance at low water. 

The power of sluicing at so great a distance as that proposed in this 
plan could only be applied with advantage to a surface dry, or néarly 
so, at low water; and the idea of keeping a deep water harbour of any 
useful width, clear by means of such sluicing, appears to us to be i im- 
practicable. 

Several other plans were. brought before us for the construction of a 
‘harbour at this place; but as we shall have occasion to show in the 
sequel that other situations possess greater advantages for the attain- 
ment of the objects pointed out by their lordships’ instructions, we do 
not consider it necessary to enter into any details of these suggestions. 


BRoaDSTAIRS. 


From Margate we proceeded to Broadstairs. The harbour at this place 
is formed by a wooden pier, about 100 yards in length, extending froma 
the northern side of a small bay. 

The entrance faces south-west, but the harbour is much exposed to 
the sea, which is driven in by winds from the eastward. 

At spring tides there is about 16 feet water at the pier-head, and 10 
at neaps, but the whole harbour is dry at low water ; and, during sprig 
tides, nearly 100 yards outside the pier is left uncovered. 

A plan was submitted to us by the harbour commissioners fur ¢or- 
baste a large harbour, by extending piers from the opposite extres 
mities of the bay, 320 yards into the sea, by which § feet in the entrance 
at low water might be obtained. But we do not consider it necessary 
to enter into further particulars of this project, as it does not appear 
to us that a work of such magnitude is required in this situation, er 
that the advantage anticipated would be commensurate with the expense. 

The harbour is managed by commissioners, under an act of parlid- 
ment passed in 1792. 


RaMsGATE. 


Ramsgate harbour, which was the next place we visited, consists of 
an inner and outer basin, formed by substantial stone piers, extending 
1,310 feet into the sea, and encloses an area of 42 acres. 

The inner basin is used as a wet dock for vessels to load or unload 
their cargoes, &c., and contains a dry dock where vessels of 300 or 400 
tons burthen can be repaired, &c. 

The entrance to -the outer harbour is 200 feet in width, ane si to 
the south-west. 


3x2 
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The rise of average spring tides is from 13 to 14 feet at the pier- 
heads, and of neap tides nine feet, giving in the entrance 19 feet at 
high water of spring tides, and 16 of neaps. 

For the purpose of scouring the outer harbour at low water, powerful 
sluices have been constructed through the cross wall of the inner basin, 
the discharge of water from which serves to keep open the channel to 
the inner basin and the gullies which extend round the harbour at the 
foot of the piers, in certain portions of which near the entrance of the 
harbour, the depth increases to about six feet at low water. 

The mud which remains in the middle of the harbour serves as 
grounding banks, and affords a soft bed on which vessels entering with 
loss of anchors and cables can take the ground in safety, and these 
banks are considered essential for the purpose. 

A new communication between the outer and inner basins has lately 
been completed, the gates of which are 42 feet in width. 

One of Morton’s patent slips has also been laid down in the outer 
harbour, on which steam-veasels, &c. of too great beam to enter the 
graving dock in the inner basin can be hauled up and repaired. 

The situation of this harbour appears to have been selected more from 
its position with reference to the Downs than from any local advantages 
afforded by the formation of the coast. There is no natural back-water, 
zo essential in tidal harbours for the purpose of scouring, nor does the 
line of cliff offer shelter against any winds but those which blow from 
off the land; and yet in this situation, without one natural facility 
but that of a chalk foundation, a harbour has been constructed which, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, is undoubtedly the best on the south- 
eastern coast of England. 

During gales from the southward and westward, which throw a 
heavy sea into the Downs, and render the anchorage insecure for heavy- 
laden coasters, and merchant vessels of the smaller classes, frequently 
unprepared for riding in open roadsteads during heavy weather, this 
harbour affords a place of shelter where vessels of considerable draught 
of water may run for protection at tide time. 

By the accounts we received from the harbour master of the number 
of vessels which have annually sought shelter from weather, &c., since 
the completion of the harbour, it may be inferred that the object for 
which it was constructed, viz., an asylum for ships in distress in the 
Downs, &c., has been to a certain extent attained. 

No plans for the improvement of this harbour have been submitted 
to us; and from the nature of the bottom outside, which consists of 
chalk rock, with not above six feet water at some distance from the har- 
bour’s mouth at low water spring tides, it is obviously incapable of. 
being rendered accessible for vessels drawing more than that depth of 
water. It cannot, therefore, be considered a perfect harbour of refuge, 
nor is the situation eligible for the purposes pointed out in their lord- 
ships’ instructions. 

The care and management of the harbour is placed, by Act of Par- 
liament, in the hands of trustees. 


DEAL AND SANDWICH. 


From Ramsgate we proceeded to Deal, where a deputation from that 
town and the borough of Sandwich waited upon us, and submitted to 
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our inspection plans for the construction of a harbour on the beach, 
with docks, &c., to communicate with the latter town; the river Stour, 
which enters the sea through the Sandwich flats, being proposed to be 
converted into a backwater, for the purpose of scouring the entrance. 

The scheme has been under contemplation for many years, but 
nothing has been undertaken towards carrying it into execution. 

We thought it right, however, to inspect the coast in the neighbour- 
hood of the site of the proposed harbour, to ascertain the feasibility or 
otherwise, by an extension of the plan, of rendering it subservient to 
the objects of our inquiry. 

The shingle, which first makes it appearance about a mile to the 
northward of Sandown Castle, extends in a vast bank along the shore 
towards the South Foreland, and is continually moving by the action 
of the waves in the direction of the prevailing winds, and forming 
accumulations to the northward. This is an objection to the construc- 
tion of a harbour on this part of the coast, and it is very doubtful 
whether vessels in distress in the Downs could make use of one in this 
situation. These reasons appear to us to render the plan ineligible. 

The situation to which we next directed our attention was the space 
within the Break-sand, and the expediency of enclosing the Small Downs, 
and the area within, by extending a breakwater along the sand, and a 
pier from the shore. The magnitude and extent, however, of such a 
work, which would require a breakwater and pier of upwards of five 
miles in length—the small depth of water at the northern entrance, 
and fhe uncertain nature of the foundation—induce as to abandon the 
idea of a harbour of refuge at this place. 


Dover. 


We next visited Dover. This harbour from its proximity to the 
French coast, and as the principal port of communication between Great 
Britain and the continent, has been regarded at all times as a place of 
the greatest importance. 

We shall have occasion to refer to the situation in the latter part of 
this report; and it will only be necessary in this place to give a brief 
description of the harbour in its present state. 

It consists of an outer and an inner basin, “ee a backwater which 
opens into the latter, called the Pent. 

The outer harbour contains an area of seven acres and a half, the 
inner basin six acres and a quarter, and the Pent eleven acres and a 
half. A wet dock, of an acre and a half, opens into the western side 
of the outer harbour, which again communicates with a graving or 
' repairing dock. 

The entrance between the pier-heads (which are partly formed of 
stone and brickwork faced with wooden piles) is 110 feet in width, and 
opens to the S.S.E. 

The rise of average spring tides is from 18 to 19 feet, and of neap 
tides from 12 to 13 feet; but the depth at high water in the harbour 
at spring tides is only 7 to 18 feet, and in the basin 16 to 17 feet, 
and about three feet less during the neaps. 

The harbour is therefore left dry at low water. 

The bottom consists of chalk, on which a deposit of mud in certain 
Places has accumulated, but not of sufficient depth to enable heavily 
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laden vessels to take the ground with safety, especially during easterly 
winds, when from the confined area of the onter harbour, and the re- 
bound from the upright walls, there is a considerable agitation in the 
water. 

During south-westerly gales, vessels experience difficulty in entering, 
from the heavy sea to which the harbour’s mouth is exposed ; and another 
formidable obstacle arises from the shingle bar, which winds from this 
quarter throw up across the entrance, and which at times has rendered 
the harbour inaccessible for several weeks together. Numerous plans 
and suggestions have been devised, and large sums of money expended 
for remedying this evil. 

Formerly there were only three sluices or culverts, communicating 
by means of a pipe with the inner basin; but since 1837, a new and 
expensive work has been completed, consisting of a brick reservoir in 
the western pier, communicating by means of a tunnel 30 feet in width 
’ and 16 in height, with the inner basin and Pent. From this reservoir, 
five new sluices, seven feet in diameter, lead to the extremity of the 
pier-head; and from the powerful volume of water thus discharged, 
and the impetus acquired by the proximity of the reservoir, it has 
generally been found sufficient, with the assistance of the sluices in the 
cross-wall, between the basin and the outer harbour, to remove the 
shingle from the pier-head, and keep the channel clear to a level 
below that of the harbour’s bottom. 

We have been infurmed that since the construction of this work until 
January last, no instance has occurred of Her Majesty's steam-packets 
being prevented from entering the harbour at tide-time, in consequence 
ofthe bar. But during the violent gales which took place inthe latter 
end of the month of January and beginning of February in this year 
(1840), the government packets were ordered to proceed to the Downs, 
to avoid the liability of being shut into the harbour by the accumulation 
of shingle and the heavy sea at the entrance. There were, however, 
but three days during which vessels were actually excluded. 

It should be observed that these sluices, though efficacious to a certain 
extent, are not capable of removing the obstruction altogether. The 
force of the water, which at its exit from the culverts is very great, 
loses its impetus as it spreads over a large surface, and forces the shingle 
‘to a comparatively small distance, where it is liable to form banks 
beyond the power of the sluices. ; 

With regard to the improvements which might be made to this har- 
bour, it appears to us that the general enlargement of the harbour, the 
inner basin and Pent, and the widening of the interna] communications, 
would be most desirable, as well as the extension of the stone groin, 
called Cheeseman's Head, on the western side of the harbour’s entrance. 
But these suggestions, so far as regards the entrances, will be much 
modified in the event of a harbour of refuge being constructed at this 
place. 

Various plans and suggestions for the improvement of the present, as 
well as for the formation of a new harbour, were submitted to us by 
‘Colonel Williams, Lieutenant Worthington, Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Tait, Captain Meriton, and several other gentlemen; but as we 
shall have occasion to recommend a plan for the attainment of the 
objects of our inquiry, in the subsequent part of this report, we do not 
consider it necessary to enter into the details of these propositions. 
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The harbour-master and other officers of Dover, and pilots belonging 
to this, as well as to the other Cinque Ports, waited upon us by order of 
his Grace the Lord Warden, and gave us any information we re- 
quired. 

The harbour is managed by commissioners, of whom the Lord War- 
den is chairman, ex officio. 


Rock 1n Jura Sounn, Hebrides.—The following account of a dan- 
gerous rock in the middle of the channel of Jura Sound, has been 
transmitted by Capt. Beechey, R.N. commanding the Lizard. 


Coast Guard Office, 

| Leith, 8th June, 1840. 
‘“« Sir,—I have received directions from the Comptroller-general of 
Coast Guard to acquaint you that the Mary, one of the sinall tenders on 
the Coast Guard establishment in Scotland, lately struck on a sunken 
rock E.N.E., one mile from the Isle of Ruesker in the Sound Jura, and 
not laid down in any chart: its supposed circumference not exceeding a 
cables’ length, a rapid tide running directly over it ten miles per hour 
-at full and change, proportionally less at neap tides, and not approach- 
able except in slack water, when five fathoms is found close to all round 

it. I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. J. Arrow, 

Yo Captain Beechey, H.M.S. Lucifer, Stranraer, Act. Insp.-Genrl. 


THE “FIRE-KING” STEAMER, versus THE “ RUBY” STEAMER. 


22, Fludyer Street, Westminster, 
23rd June, 1840. 


Sir,—In a letter which appeared in your valuable Magazine for this 
month, page 449, signed, “A. Billings, manager of the Diamond Steam 
Packet Company,” Mr. Billings challenged the world that he was 
ready to “ match the Ruby to run from Gravesend to Margate and back 
for 200 guineas, against any boat afloat, whatever may be her size, 
power or build.” 

The challenge was distinctly given to any boat afloat, and he said, 
(as “‘ manager of the Diamond Steam Packet Company”) “I am ready.” 
_ Iam sorry to say, I find the “ Ruby” is not a true one as you shall 
see. 

I accepted the challenge through Mr. Roney, the manager of the 
Polytechnic Institution, immediately, and submitted that the conditions 
should be to engage to run on a certain day, 3 weeks notice to be given, 
—to deposit 200 guineas each,—the course to be from Gravesend round 
a boat moored off Margate Wood pier, time of starting to be named at 
once, and to take all chances of weather,—sails to be used or not as the 
challenger pleases. 

Here I will only observe that as I should have to get the “Fire King” 
round from the Clyde, a distance of 850 miles, I stipulated for the above 
condition as to time, believing the “‘ Ruby” to be ready. 

On the 13th, Mr. Roney received for answer from Mr. Billings, (but 
not signed by him as manager of the Diamond Company,) asking ‘‘ the 
name of the boat, her tonnage and power, and the time she has been 
running: when I, (i. ¢. Mr. B.) shall be willing to enter upon the 
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terms of the match.” Having read so much of his answer and finding 
that his former words “any boat afloat,” and his being “ ready,” were 
now appearing in a new light, I was amused to find the following 
philanthropic evasion thrust in, “ provided that your vessel is worked 
by low pressure steam, as I feel convinced that the Diamond Steam 
Packet Company would not on any account whatever, endanger the 
lives of their fellow creatures, by permitting their boat to enter into a 
contest with any vessel propelled by so hazardous an agent as high 
pressure steam; and his letter concluded, “I shall be obliged by an 
answer to the foregoing, before entering upon the details of the match.” 

I protest, that my regard for the lives of my fellow creatures, is just 
as great as that of Mr. Billings and his Company, and I do consider 
that part of the letter mawkish in the extreme. 

But the “ Ruby” was not to get off the match quite so easily. I 
answered in the following words, ‘“‘that I accepted the published chal- 
lenge on the part of the owner, of the “ Fire-King” of 663 tons, and 
with 57}; inch cylinders, low pressure.—She is private property, and 
on no station for passengers,—she has been afloat to my knowledge 7 
months,* but that has nothing to do with your challenge further than 
that the ‘ Fire-King’ comes within the words used hy you,— any ° 
boat afloat, whatever my be her size, power, or build.” Again, I pressed 
him to conclude the terms of the match, and signed myself as agent for 
Robert Napier, of Glasgow, who owns the Fire-King. 

Again, I found the “ Ruby” at fault, for Mr. Billings replied on the 
15th June, that as the “‘ Fire-King” is low pressure, “ there could be 
no objection to make the match, but that. his challenge was published 
when the Ruby was lying up in dock,” and says he, “ at the present time 
the season is at its height, and all the boats of the Diamond Company 
are in full employment, and the Ruby could not be spared off her station 
just now, she being their principal boat. You must therefore let the 
match stand over until the end of the season, when the Ruby can be 
withdrawn from her station for a few days for the _ Purpose, if, (mark 
the saving word “ if,’) the conditions are agreed to. 

To this I answered, on the 16th June, “ your favour of the 15th has 
I must say, surprised me. In this month’s Nautical Bragazine; you 
published your challenge, wherein you had to repeat you were ‘ ready 
to match the Ruby to run from Gravesend to Margate and back for 
200 guineas against any boat afloat, whatever may be her size, power, 
or build.’ This was published on the first of this month. Mr. Robert 
Napier, the owner of the Fire-King, met with your challenge some days 
afterwards, in Glasgow, and although much disinclined to race, he 

_could not allow it to pass unheeded or your ship to be published as faster 
than the Fire-King:—He lost no time in instructing me, and on the 
9th instant, your challenge was accepted in London: You publicly 
stated that the Ruby was ready both last month and this month, after 
your ‘season’ had commenced, but now when you have learned that the 
Fire- Ring accepts your challenge, you object to run until after your 
‘season’ has finished. I therefore now call upon you, and those con- 
cerned with you, to complete the match, as you are bound in honour 
to do within a reasonable time. 

“ Requesting the favor of an immediate answer, 

‘Tam, Sir, &c.” 


* She has been afloat much longer. 
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My next and last letter, from Mr. Billings, begs me to recollect that 
the Ruby is the property of a ‘“ public Company, whose engagements 
being completed for the season, they will not permit the boat to be 
withdrawn at present from her station,” so that the grand challenge 
ends thus in nothing,—she is neither ready nor willing. | 3 
_ I enclose you a copy of the whole correspondence that you may see I 
have in this letter stated the matter fairly, and I am confident your 
readers will conclude with me that the Ruby shuns the trial altogether, 
nd many of your readers will think as I do, that the gasconade chal- 
lenge was given in Mr. Billings’s letter, ( which by-the-bye condemns 
“swaggering” and “ boasting,”) merely to puff the Ruby, or her en- 
gines, in the vain confidence that no one would accept it. 

I beg to assure you, I intend nothing disrespectful to-Mr. Billings, 
or his Company, or to those behind the scenes. It is a pity they should 
thus have tarnished the lustre of the “ Ruby.” 

I have now only to conclude by giving to you the “ Fire-King’s rate 
of steaming, as ascertained on the Gare Loch last October, in presence 
of Mr. John Wood, the well known ship-builder; Mr. Lloyd, the 
assistant surveyor of steam machinery, of the Navy; Mr. J. Scott 
Russell ; Mr. Robert Napier, and myself. | 


min. sec. miles, 

No. 1 a measured mile 4 14°45 
2 3 43 16°14 
3 3 58 15°13 
4 4 18 14:22 
5 4 65 14°69 
6 3 42 | 16°21 
7 3 57 15°19 
8 4 16 —- 14°06 

eee ae ee 
8)120-09 aver. 


15-01 av. pr. br. 


The miles were measured by us in three different and distinct parties, 
and the times taken by each individually. 
The Fire-King’s measurements are as follow :— 


Length over stem and stern posts aloft 180ft. 5 in. 

Do., of keel and fore rake 175 6 

Breadth between paddles 28 860% 

Depth in engine room 16 8 8% 
being . . . 663 tons O. M. 3 


Your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER Gorpon. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magaxine. Agent for &. Napier of Glasgem. 





SHAEINGS. 

. Tue Arcaimenes, like all other novelties, has her admirers, and why 
Should she not? for most justly is she entitled to them when she leaves 
_the stormy domain of old Neptune to be encotifitered by more powerful 
barques than she is, and sports herself in the less raffled waters of our 
harbours and rivers. But as sure as she does venture to screw hexself 
into the arms of old Ocean, notwithstanding, in doing so she may out- 
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strip some of our old-fashioned steamers, she will do it to her cost; and 
the turbulent old gentleman, if he does not make more free with her, 
will send her to shew off her powers in smoother waters, where we 
shall always be happy to see her, and join in the praises of her various 
good qualities. ; 


Tue THamMes.—It is a remarkable fact, that notwithstanding the 
enormous sum of £125,000 was expended in dredging the river Thames 
off Woolwich, between the years 1808 to 1816, the river is now in as 
bad a state as ever, and the mud and silt ts accumulating instead of 
decreasing. In 1816 alone, as much as £29,000 was thus expended, 
and the sum amounts on an average to £16,000 per annum to such 
little purpose. 


THe TRraratcar.—The interest which vesssels of the magnitude of 
the Trafalgar, at present building in Woolwich dockyard, excite in the 
minds of the public is such, that a correct statement of her dimensions 
must prove acceptable, all the previous descriptions being erroneous :— 
Length of gun-deck, 205 feet 5 inches; keel for tonnage, 170 feet 6 
inches ; breadth extreme, 54 feet 7 inches; breadth moulded, 53 feet 9 
inches; depth of hold, 23 feet 2 inches; burden 2702 tons. She will be 
launched in the month of February, 1841. 


Roya Navy. The following ships are ordered to be built : Prince Al- 
bert, 90 Portsmouth; Exmouth, 90, Devonport ; Hannibal, 90, Woolwich ; 
Irresistible, 80, Chatham; Lion, 80, Pembroke; Niobe, 26, Devon- 
port; Amethyst, 26, Devonport; Daring, brig, 19, Sheerness; Driver, 
steam vessel, Portsmouth ; Devastation, ditto, Woolwich ; Growler, ditto, 
Chatham; Styx, ditto, Sheerness; Vixen, ditto, Pembroke; Geyser, 
ditto, Pembroke. 


Tne inhabitants of Cherbourg have petitioned that the remains of 
the emperor may be landed in that harbour, and that the military port 
should resume the name of Napoleon. A similar petition is in progress 
of signature at Rochefort, for the sake of demanding that the ashes of 
the emperor may be brought back to Paris by the road he traversed an 
his way to the Bellerophon. 


Royat Navat Scuoot.—The anniversary festival of this admirable 
institution was celebrated on Tuesday at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street. The Duke of Cambridge presided. There were present 
the Earl of Hardwick, Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, Major-General Sir 
James Cockburn, Sir C. Bullen, Sir J. Seymour, Captain P. S. Clarke, 
Colonel Galloway, Sir F. Ommaney, Sir T. Jones, and about 100 
other gentlemen. The usual patriotic and loyal toasts were drunk with 
‘the accustomed honours, and followed by appropriate songs. A very 
handsome subscription was handed in to the Secretary. 


NEW CHARTS: 
Pursuing our notices of new charts from our last number, we have to add to the 
China Collection the 
Cuou Kiane, or Canton, from the Second Bur to Canton, by Captain D. Ross, 
. Bombay Marine: 
In which we find a plan of the city of Canton from a Chinese plan. The soundings 
appear sufficiently for navigation ; and another is the 
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River Dove-nal from Cape St. Jumes lo the city of Suigon from a French MS. 


1791. 


A plan of the city of Saigon is also added to it. 


The delta of the Saung river which 


this contains is sufficient to shew the nature of its navigation, bat the various plavs 
of it differ as widely as possible from each other, which will be a sufficient notice to 


place the seaman on his guard who uses it. 


eiently large. 


The scales of these plans are both sufli— 


Se ee a 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanpers—J. Elias retired. J.W 
Bailey retired. 

Ligutenants—G. L. Bowyear. 

Surceons—G. Burn, M.D., R. D. 
Mitchell, J. Ferrier, L. T. Cunning- 
ham, C. K. Nutt, J. Reid. 


APPporINTMENTS. 


Lizurenants—E. H. Henney to San 
Josef. G. A. Henry to Soulhumpton. 
J. P. Wells to Sun Josef. T. Smith to 
Victory. H. H. Budd to Sun Josef. P, 
Campbell to Southampion. W. Camp- 
bell to San Josef. F. Scott to Rodney. 
G. L. Bowyear to Racehorse. W. P. 
Jamieson,W. A. Fellowes to Winchester. 
G. G. Otway to Southampton. 

Masrers—D. Lye to Royal George 
Yacht. R. Read to Victory for Echo, 
J. K. Martyn to Southampton. 

Surceons—Dr. I. Sinclair to Rodney. 
C. Inches to Ocean. 

Pursers—T. Butcher to Southumpton. 
T. Kerrigan to Liverpool Packet estab- 
lishment. J. Richards to ordinary at 
Portsmouth. 

Mates—H. B. Everest, A. T. Kynas- 
ton to Vanguard. J.T. B. Wainright, 
L. C. Tonge, C. S. Dunbar to Excellent. 


C. Chambers to Cambridge. C.J. Ewart 
W.J. Bate to Excellent. G. A. Scale 
to Victor. 

AssisTaNntT-SurGEons—W. T. Rogers 
to Southamptun. J. W. Roberts to Vie- 
tory. A. J. Pilmore, T. S. Aitind to 
Rodney. 

Masrer’s AssisTANTS—A. Messum to 
Wanderer. C. Parsonsto Viclory. S. W. 
K. Freeman to Jupiter. 

Sgeconp Mastrrers—C. J. Hodges to 
Nautilus. J. Jago to Carron. J. S 
Binstead to Jupiter. H. D. Burney 
(act) to Plymouth buoy boat. W. Tozer 
to Devon tender. 

MipsHipmMeN—C. T. Compton, H. 
Parker, W. T. A. Hood to Vanruurd. 

VoLtunTeers oF First Ciass—H. N. 
A. Poulett to Crocodile. A. B. Wavre to 
Vanguard. 

Enoineens—W. Bain, 2nd to Hecla. 
A. Withan to Victory for Echo. J. Jago 
lst to Dee. 

The following Midshipmen passed for 
Lieutenants, at the Naval College, on 
Tuesday ;—Messrs. Wainwright, Rice, 
Hawke, Brickdale, Preedy, M‘Donald, 
Kynaston, late of the Rodney; B. P. 
Seymour, lute of the Britannia, W. 
Field, late of the Pickle; and R. A. 
Buchanan, late Talavera. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


ZEtna, 6, Lieut.-com. Wilson, 26th 
May, arrived at Devonport, from north 
coast of Spain. 

Apo.to, Troop ship, Mr. A. Harley, 
16th June, arrived at Portsmouth from 
Halifax. 

Brazer (st. v.) Lieut.-com. J M. 
Waugh, 12th May, arr. at Po.tsmouth 
from Mediterranean, and sailed for 
Woolwich. 

Bonetra, 3, Lieut.-com. J. L. R. 
Stoll, 3lst May, arrived at Portsmouth 
from Cape, having been four years on 
coast. of Africa, and captured 13 vessels 
with 1600 slaves. 

Camsaipae, 74, Capt. E. Barnard, 
23rd May, sailed for Westward from 
Plymouth. 

Jupiter, Troop ship, Master-com. R. 


Fulton, 15th June, left Portsmouth for 
East Indies. 

Lrzarp, (st. v.) Capt. F. W. Beechey, 
24th May, left Portsmouth, to resume 
survey of St. George’s Channel. 

MaGicienne, 24, Capt. F. T. Mitchell 
15th June, left Portsmouth supposed for 
Mediterranean. 

Vesuvius, s.v. Lieut.-com. W. Blount, 
16th May, arrived at Cork with troops, 

Victor, Com. W. Dawson, 4th June 
at Spithead going to W. Indies, Lieuts. 
Jamieson and Fellowes take passage in 
her to join Winchester, 15th sailed for 
Plymouth. 

At Portsmoutu. In harbour, Bri- 
tannia, Victory, Vanguard, Excellent, 
Royal George Yacht, Echo. 

Ar SpitHeap, Pantaloon. 

At Prymoutm. In harbour, Impreg- 
nable, San Jozef, Rodney, Nightingale, 
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Nautilus, Linnet, Carron. In the Sound. 
Cambridge, Inconstant, Apolio, Victor. 
Ar Wootwicn. William and Mary, 
Alban, Cuckoo, Lightning, Fearless. In 
the bason, Medea, Firebrand, Avon, Luci- 
fer, Locust, Messenger, African, Cygnet. 


ABROAD. 


Actgon, 26. Capt. RB. Russell, 21st 
March, at Buenos Ayres. 

AvEcTo, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. W. Hos- 
eason, 6th June, arrived at Marseille. 

» Axrgerins, 10, Lieut.-com. T. H. Ma- 
@on, 10th March, off Macao sailed for 
Singapore. 

Arotto, Troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, 
14th April, arrived at Halifax from W. 
Indies. 

Asra, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, lst May 
at Vourla. 

Atuot, 28, Troop ship, 7th April 
sailed from Barbados, 2ist May arrived 
at Quebec, with part of 67th Regt. 

Bgaaiz, Surveying vessel, Com. J. 
C. Wickham, 3rd Feb. at Swan River. 
The Beagle was in Cambridge Gulf, lat. 
14, lon. 128, on the 9th January, survey- 
ing. She had been fortunate enough to 
discover two navigable rivers ; one named 
Adelaide, in lat. 12, long. 131 E., which 
extended 120 miles inland, and which 
doubtless went much further, but the 
boats wanting provisions, were obliged 
to give up farther progress: The other 
was in the same vicinity, up which the 
boats went 80 miles ; but finding nothing 
but salt water were compelled to return 
—the thermometer standing then in the 
shade at 105. We regret to find that 
Lieut. Stokes was seriously wounded by 
@ native, a party of whom were lying in 
ambush ; the Indian threw a spear a dis- 
tance of 40 yards from a height, which 
passed through Lieut. Stoke’s arm, pier- 
ced his breast, and wounded his lungs ; 
the sufferer, however, was fast recovering 

Beveisiy, 72, Capt. J. T. Nicholas, 
Ist May at Vourla, 9th at Smyrna. 

Bgevvieropnon, &0, Capt. C. J. Austen, 
3rd May at Naples. 

Bensow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 3rd 
May at Naples. 

Briazer, Lieut.-Com. J. M. Waugh, 
18th May, arrived at Smyrna. 

Bienneim, 72, Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
3rd March spoken in 23° N. 2u° W. 

Bionpe, 42, Capt. T. Bourchier, 19th 
April arrived at Cape. 

Brisk, 3, Lieut.-com. A. Kellett, 25th 
April left St. Helena for Cape. 

Burrato, Store ship, Master-com. J. 
Wood, 12th Feb. arrived at Hobart 
Town with Canadian prisoners, 19th 
sailed for Sydney. 
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Buzzarp, 3, Lieut.-com. C. Fitzge- 
rald, 18th Feb. left Accra on a ctuize. 

Cartiopz, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, 19th 
Feb. arrived at Valparaiso. 

Carysrort, 26, Capt. H. B. Martin, 
14th May at Malta, from Barcelona, 17th 
sailed. 

Castor, 36, Capt. E Collier, 23rd 
April arrived at Smyrna, 7th May re- 
turned to Malta. 

Cuarypspis, 3, Lieut.-com. E. B. Tin- 
ling, 28th April arrived at Port Royal, 
éth May sailed for Nassau. 

Cuitpers, 16, Com. E. P. Halstead, 
25th April, left Bombay on a cruize. 

Cotumsins, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 31st 
March at St. Helena, 1st April sailed for 


wpe 

omus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 19th 
April arrived at Port Royal from Car- 
thagena. 

Conriance, (st. Lieut.-Com. E. 
Stopford, 17th May left Malta for Naples. 

Conway, 26, Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, 
9th April arrived at Calcutta with part 
of cargo of the Richard Bell, wrecked at 
the Nicobar Islands. 

Crescent, 42, 6th April arrived at 
Rio. 

Crocopixe, 27, Capt. A. Milne, 3rd 
April sailed from Havana, 2!st arrived 
at Jamica, 26th sailed again from thence 
for the island Enan, New Hebrides, to 
obtain the remains of two missionaries 
killed by the natives, on the visit of the 
missionary brig Camden.* Thence she 
will proceed tothe Fejees. 

Cyctops, (st. Capt. H. T. Austen, 
27th April arrived at Malta, 7th May 
sailed for Smyrna. 

Darune, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 7th 
May arrived at Malta, from Alexandria 
and Naples. 

Divo, 18, Capt. L. Davies, C.B., 17th 
May at Constantinople. 

Dongcat, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 18th 
May in the Tagus, : 

EpinsurGu, 72, Capt. W. Henderson, 
Ist May at Vourla. 

Erxsus, Capt. I. C. Ross, 18th March 
arrived at Cape, 6th April sailed. 

Esrorr, 10, Lieut.-com. J. T. Paulson, 
10th May, in the Tagus. 

Fantome, Com. Butterfield, 6th April 
left Ascension for Cape. 

Favorite, 18, Com. W. Croker, 10th 
Feb. left Sydney for New Zeeland. 

Firer vy, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. W. Win- 
niett, 16th April arrived at Trinidad from 
Barbados. 

Framer, (st. v.) 14th April arrived at 
Demerara. 

a 

* See notice of her departure, p. 348, 

vol. for 1838. 
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Ganeors, 84, Capt. B. Reynolds, 1st 
May at Vourla. 

Gueangr, (st.) 21st April at Santa 
Cruz, \6th May at Madeira, 19th sailed 
for W. Indies. 

Grirron, 3, Lieut.-com. J. G. D’Ur- 
ban, 16th April left Barbados. 

Hastinaes, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence,C.B. 
[st May at Vourla. 

HERALD, 26, Capt. J. Nias, 9th Jan, 
at Sydney, 19th sailed for New Zeeland. 

Horner, 6, Lieut.-com. R. B. Miller, 
21st April lett Jamaica for Chagres. 

Hyprja, (st. v.) Com 15th May at 
Malta. It is said that the active servi- 
ces of this vessel have obtained for 
her the name of ‘ Demon of the 
Deep. 

ImptacaBLe, 74, Capt E. Harvey, 
15th May at Malta, 17th sailed. 

Jaszur, 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 9th 
May returned to Malta from Naples. 

Lark, (s. v.) Lieut.-com. T. Smith, 
9th May left Port Royal to resume her 
survey. 

Lynx, 8, Lieut.-com. H. Broadhead, 
23rd March arrived at Accra, 24th sailed 
On @ cruise, 

Mopesra, 18, Com. R. Evres, 6th 
April arrived at Cape Good Hope, having 
run a slaver on shore, 19th April re- 
Mained. 

PaRTRIDGE, 10, Lieut.«com- W. Mor- 
ris, (a) lst April arrived at Rio from 
Bahia, 14th sailed for Monte Video. 

Peart, 18, Com. C. C. Frankland, 
12th May arrived at Madeira, 15th sailed 
for South America. 

Persian, 18, Com. M. Quin, 18th 
May arrived at Madeira, 10th sailed for 
Africa. | 

PuHognrx, (st.:v.) Com. R. 8. Robin- 
son, 3rd May at Naples. 

Pitot, 16, Com. G. Ramsey, 9th April 
arrived at Galveston in 4 days from Ha- 
vana, see directions four Galveston in our 
Jane No. p. 394. 

Pruto, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. J. Lunn, 
10th Apmi Jeft Demerara for Granada, 
23rd April returned. 

Princess Cuarzotrs, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 15th May at Malta, 17th sailed 

PromeruHeus, (8. v.) Lieut.-com. T. 
Spark, 23rd May arrived at Malta from 
Corfu. 

Py.apes, 18, Com. T. V. Anson, 19th 
April, arrived at Cape. 

Raceworse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 7th April arrived at Barbados 
from Para, 20th April left Bermuda for 
Barbados. 

Rattiesnake, Troop ship, Master- 
Com. W. Brodie, 14th March arrived at 
Ceylon. 


Revence, 76, Capt. Hon. W. Walde- 
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grave, (a) 6th June seed from Tayus 
with Thunderer to try vate of sailing. 

Kuapamanrnus, (st. v.) Com. H. 
Wakelicld, 5th May arrived at Malta 
from Smyrna. 

RinGpove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
18th April leit Jamaica for Bermuda, 
8th May arrived at Port Royal tiom Car- 
thayena. 

kota, 10, Lieut.-com. C. Hall, 10th 
April leit Bathurst, (Gamb.a) for Sierra 
Leone. 

Ross, 16, Com. P. Christie, 10th 
March arrived at Monte Video, from Rio. 

Rover, 18, Com. ‘T. W. C. Symonds, 
9th April arrived at Havana from Jamaica 
26th arrived at Vera Cruz. 

Sapenrre, Troop ship, Master-Com. 
G. W. Neuthhewd, 7th April arrived at 
Barbados from St. Lucia, 19th May ar- 
rived at Quebec. 

SappHu, 16, Com. T. Frazer, 10th 
April arrived at Jamaica from Barbados, 
26th sailed tor Hondaras. 

Satetiite, 18, Com. J. Robb, 15th 
April left Halifax for St. Johns, 16th 
May arrived. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut.-com.C. Gayton, 
23rd May at Gibraltar. 

Scout, 18, Com. R. Craigie, 18th 
April sailed tor coast of Africa from St. 
Helena. 

SERINGAPATAM, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 
26th March left St. Lucia for Barbados. 

SERPENT, 16, Com. Hon. RK. Gore, 
26th April arrived at Vera Cruz. 

Sxrpyack, 5, Lieut.-com. H. Wright, 
8th May returned to Jamaica from cruise. 

Sparrow, JQ, Lieut.-com. R. Lowray, 
4th April lett Rio for Falkland Isles. 

Terror, Com. F. R. M. Crozier, 18th 
March arrived at Cape, 6th April sailed. 

THUNDERBR, 84, Capt. M. F. F. Ber- 
keley, 3rd June arrived at Lisbon, 6th 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Tyne, 26, Capt. J. Townsend, 3rd May 
at Naples. 

VegstTa., 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 15th 
April left Halifax for Barbados. 

Vorace, 26, Capt. H. Smith, 7th 
March off Macao. 

Votcano, (st. v.) Com. J. West, 27th 
May arrived at Maita from Marseille. 

Wanverer, Com. Hon. J. Denman, 
lst March arrived at Sierra Leone. 

Wizarp, 10, Lieut.-com. T.'F. Birch, 
2nd April jeft Rio on a cruise. 

Wo tvsrinz, 16, Com. W. Tucker, 
10th Feb. arrived at Accra, 10th sailed. 

Zesra, 16, Com. R. F. Stopford, 10th 
May arrived at Malta. 

At Malta 27th May, Castor, Daphne, 
Jaseur, Zebra, Ceylon, Rhadamanthus 
Gorgon, Hydra, Acheron, Alecto, and 
Promcthew. 
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TABLE LVIII. 


For converting Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds into Time, and Time 
into Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds. 


nn 
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6°52 
6°56 
7°00 
7°04 
7°08 
7°12 
7°16 
7°20 
7°24 
7°28 
7°32 
7°36 
7°40 
7°44 
7°48 
7.52 
7°56 
8°00 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


June 10th in Wetherell place, Clifton, 
the Lady of Capt. Charles Warde, K.H. 
RN., of a daughter, being her eleventh 
child, nine of whom are living. 

On Tuesday, in Brunswick-square, 
Brighton, the lady of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. M. J. Henniker, of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst. at Kingston Cres- 
cent, the wife of Mr. Thomas Giles, Pur- 
ser, RN. of a daughter. 


fAarviages, 
At St. George’s Chapel, East Stone- 


house, on the 20th May, ‘Thomas Jetfe- 
ries, Esq. of Brunswick-road, Liverpool, 


to Eliza Grace, youngest daughter of the 


lute Commander Peter Williams, RN. 

At All Saints’ Church, Portsea, on the 
1ith May, W. Radcliffe, Esq. comman- 
der, RN. to Miss Julia Pittis Dore, of 
Mile End, and daughter of the late W. 
Dore, Esq. 

On Thursday the 14th inst. at Shaw, 
in the County of Berks, Courtenay Os- 
born Hayes, Esq. Commander RN. eldest 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Hayes, to 
Caroline Anne, only daughter of the late 
Alfred Slocock, Esq. of Donnington Cot- 
tage, in the same county. 

At Granton, Edinburgh, A. C. Long- 
more, Esq. of the Exchequer Office, to 
Isabella, daughter of W. Bain, Esq. RN. 

Ist June, at Kenwyn, Lieut. W. Luce, 
Commander H. M. Packet Penguim, to 
Mrs. Downey, widow of the late Lieut. 
Downey, Commander H. M. Packet 
Briseis. 

At Sidmouth, onthe 14th June, James 
Blair, Esq., son of the late Capt. David 
Blair, RN., toMiss Julia Caroline Blake, 
third daughter of the late Captain John 
Blake, of the county of Galway, and 
grand-daughter of the late Captain Du- 
rell, RN. 

On the Ilth June, at St. James’s 
Church, Bath, Mr. John Appleby Pritch- 
ard, RN., to Miss Selina Maria Vidal, 
daughter of Mr. E. E. Vidal, RN. 

At Stoke, Plymouth, James Goss, Esq. 
of the Bengal Medical service, to Rose 
Anne, only Daughter of David Keys, 
Esq., Lieut. RN. 

At Kingston church, on the 18th inst. 
H. Brehunt, Esq. RN., to Arabella, se- 
cond daughter of H. Craddock, Esq. RN. 
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At Plymouth, Lieut. Foote, RN., son 
of Capt. Foote, RN., to Dianah, daugh- 
ter of James Nicholls, Esq. RN. 

At Chaltenham, the 17ih inst. the Rev. 
Wm. Windsor Berry; a.m. Vicar of 
Stanwell, Middlesex, to Arethusa Geor- 
gianna St. Vincent Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Admiral SirC. Bris- 
bane, K.C.B., &c. 


Deaths, 


In Paris, Admiral Sir William Sidney 
Smith, G.C B. 

At Taunton, April 25th aged 72, Sir 
Robert Seppings, F.R.S., M.R.I., &c., 
late Surveyor of H. M_ Royal Navy. 

On the 17th May, at Knockholt, near 
Sevenoaks, Reai-Admiral William Rick- 
etts, aged 68. 

In Connau sht-square, Capt. Thomp- 
son, RN.in his 74th year. 

On the )7th May, at his residence, 
Fratton, (Hampshire,) Josiah Oake, Esq. 
master RN., in his 77th year. 

At Southampton, on the 27th May, 
Capt. Sir Thomas Carew, RN. 

At Epsom, on the 26th ult. Comman- 
der James Blandford, RN. aged 70. 

At Brighton, May 23rd, Dr. Robert 
Finlayson, Surgeon, RN. 

On tbe 5th June, at Stoke, Plymouth, 
Mary, relict of the late John Morgan, 
Esq. Surgeon, RN., in the 66th year of 
her age, surviving her husband only 15 
days. 

Suddenly; at Gillingham, Kent, on the 
23rd May, Lieut. Wm. Sturgess, RN., 
aged 51, leaving a widow and eight chil- 
dren to lament their loss. 

Captain A. M‘Vicar, RN., of North 
Leith 


At Knightsbridge, London, on the 
27th May, Commander R. W. Otway, 
from injuries received by a fall from his 
horse.* 

On the 10th Nov., 1839, of fever, on 
the Coast of Africa, Mr. S. F. Maddock, 
Mate of H. M. Brig Saracen, son of the 
late W. Maddock, Esq., and brother of 
Mr. W. J. H. Maddock, late clerk of H. 
M. Sloop Serpent, West Indies. 

At Stoke, near Plymouth, on the 20th 
inst. Mr. John Morgan, Surgeon, RN. 
(1795). 

On the Ist June, at Haynes, near Do- 
ver, Henry Sankey, Esq., Lieut. RN., 
in the 49th year of his age. 


*The conduct of the officers of the Ist Regt. of Life Guards on the oceasion of the 
melancholy accident, which terminated the life of Captain Otway, was beyond all 
praise. Captain Otway was immediately conveyed to the rooms of Col. Cavendish, 
at Knightsbridge barracks, and every possible attention was administered which the 
case required. Every one felt for the unfortunate sufferer, the gaiety and merri- 
ment which had usually prevailed, subsided into silence and mournful feeling, and 
nothing could possibly surpass the anxiety and concern of every one at the barracks. 
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May—mean height of the barometer = 29-888 inches : mean tempera- 
ture = 45°8 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen =< 2°10 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The article on ‘“‘ The Old Bahama Channel in a hurrricane,” from S..J. received 
far too late for onr precent number. 

The attention of J. H.C. is: welcome, if he will wait our conwenienee for inser- 
tion. 

Capt. Warde—always—by all means. 

“ the change of the weather, &c.” from E, if possible, in our next; in which 

also we hope to continue our Bermuda papers. 
- A case of severe misfortune by which a-gallant-and | meritorions naval officer with 
his wife and family of four children, have lost all they possessed, besides suffering from 
sickness brought on by the calamity which oecasioned it, will be found in our adver- 
tisement sheet, to which we would direct the attention of his brother officers. 

A still severer misfortune, related in another advertisement, has befallen our 
binder, in which also some property belonging to the proprietor of this journal has 
become a prey to the flames. We have no doubt there are those who will assist in 
aHeviating the sorrows of the unhappy man whose excellent character is an addi 
tional recommendation. 


; Hunt, sruster, Lower street, Islington. 
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THE INNER PASSAGE TO TORRES STRAITS. 


Sir,—Having made a recent passage through Torres Straits, by the 
inner route, permit me to give my opinion of the same through the 
medium of your valuable pages. 

The arduous labours of Captain King, in surveying this route, have 
not yet been duly appreciated by nautical men,—inasmuch as there 
still remains a great prejudice against it, which no doubt ultimately 
will give way. 

As far as our observations go, too much praise cannot be awarded him, 
for his very accurate descriptions and positions of the numerous dangers 
on this coast. With his charts and implicit attention to his directions, 
under Divine Providence, a safe passage will be ensured. 

We were 20 days from Port Jackson to Booby Island: anchored 
twelve times with bower, stream, and kedge, altogether 175 hours; 
upwards of 70 (in easterly gales with wet squally weather,) in snug 
anchorage,—no wear and tear. 

Contrast this with the intense anxiety, hard wearing and chafing to 
both ships and crew if caught outside the barriers, in such weather, 
and let any candid opinion be taken as to which is the most preferable 
situation of the two. 

Having gone by both routes, I do not hesitate to say, the inner pas- 
sage only wants to be known to be generally adopted, which is also the 
corresponding opinion of Captain W. Henderson, of the “ Garrow.” 
Annexed is a brief abstract of our journal, which may prove useful to 
some of your nautical readers, who may be induced to try this route, 
and it is at your service to make what use of you think proper. 

Yours, &c. 
J. H. Brown. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. Commanding the Ship “Arabian.” 


On the 21st July, 1839, the “Arabian” sailed from Port Jackson, in com- 
pany with the barque “ Garrow,” intending to take the inner passage, carrying 
fresh and fair winds in steering along the coast. 

By the 24th, at 6 p.m. we were abreast of Sandy Cape, 5 miles off the 
breakers on Breaksea Spit, seen off deck bearing N.W. b. N., steering N.N.W., 
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keeping the lead going, wind from the southward with passing showers: at 10, 
r.u. had 17 fathoms,—considered ourselves to the northward of the spit, hauled 
to the westward for the night. 

At daybreak on the 25th, we were about 20 miles off the land ahead, made 
all sail, fresh breeze from the southward: at 8 a.m. Round-hill bore S.W.b.W.: 
at 11 passed close to the rocks off the north point of Bustard Bay, in 17 fathoms, 
shaping a course for Cape Capricorn, which by sunset we had bearing S. » W., and 
abreast of Hummocky Island ;—in all studding sails for the night, steering N.N. 
W., to pass outside of Flat and Peaked Islands, and from thence to the Northum- 
berland group ; being moonlight the different islands were distinctly seen. 

On the 26th at daylight kept away W.N.W., passing to westward of Nos. 1 and 
3, and half a mile to the eastward of No. 3, (on which the natives were firing 
the grass as we passed,) the low rock seen on our starbuard hand ; steering then 
for the Percy Islands. At 2 p.m., we were abreast of No. 2, of that group, in- 
tending to have followed the outer or Bathurst track during the night, but a 
very heavy thunder storm caused us to anchor here, in 12 fathoms sand. Pine 
islets E. b. S., No. 5, N.N.W., wind S.E., tide setting two knots to the north- 
ward; at 11 p.m. it turned to the southward. 

By 4 a.m. the 27th, we were under way steering for Double Island, which 
we passed to the eastward 2 miles, and following nearly the same course passing 
to the westward of the islands marked L. 1, Island m., and Sir James Smith's 
group: at 8 p.m., anchored with the stream in 10 fathoms, sand and mud, Cape 
Conway N. b. W., Repulse Islands N.W. b. W., 6 miles, light winds and fine. 
(This day’s run was the only part of the passage where the bearings of the 
different islands from each other, did not prove satisfactory, yet the safety of 
the navigation is not affected thereby, as the track is only taken by daylight ; 
we passed to the westward of a small rocky islet, two or three miles to the 

southward of island L. 1, that does not appear on the chart.) 

Onthe 28th, early under way, with a land-wind. Throughout this day the wind 
was light from west to east, and left us becalmed at 9 r.m., in Whitsunday pas- 
sage: brought up with the kedge and warp, in 28 fathoms nnd; Pine Head bear- 
ing N.W., tide running to S.E. 3 knots: the Garrow not anchoring, was soon 
hull out of sight, but the return of the tide with a light breeze, brought him 
by 4 a.m., on the 29th abreast of us, when we weighed and made sail-to a fine 
southerly breeze, passing through this interesting strait with ease. All the way 
from the Percy Islands here, the scenery is beautiful and picturesque,—numer- 
ous fires were seen on the east side of the strait. At nuon observed in latitude 
19° 54'S. Gloucester Island, W.S.W.; Holborne Island N.W., which at 6, 
y.m., bore E.N.E., six miles: during the night and great part of the next-day 
the wiud was light and baffling, so that at 6 p.m. on the 30th, the trees on Cape 
Bowling-Green were just seen off deck,—rounded it in 15 fathoms, in all stud- 
ding sails, steering direct for the Palm Isles, brisk bteezes and fine moonlight: 
31st by 8 a.m. we were abreast of the large Palm, passing them to the eastward and 
steering for Cape Sandwich: at 3 rp... passed one mile to the eastward of the rocky 
islet-off that Cape, in 12 fathoms; hauled to the westward, passing between the 
latter and Brookes Island, and carrying regular soundings : at 5 p.w. anchored 
in 5 fathoms mud; Gould Island Peak S.E., a mile and a half off shore: at 6 
the Garrow anchored near us. , 
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(This is a very secure anchorage,—and the natives friendly. Next morning 
although blowing hard and dirty, we had a few of their frail canoes off with two 
or three men and boys in each, as miserable looking objects as well can be ima- 
gined: we presented them with a few baubles with which they seemed highly 
pleased, but would not come on board: we afterwards went on shore to cut a 
boom, which proved so hard and heavy that it would not swim, although 
hollow in the heart; during the time we were employed, some dogs were howl- 
ing in the bush, but the natives who were perfectly naked were huddled together 
on the beach inactive and unarmed, —we saw no women.) 

Blowing hard with wet squalls during the night, ships riding very smooth: 
August 2nd, moderating and clearing off, by 4 a.m. we were under way, run- 
ning out between the Family and Brookes Islands, following the inner track to 
the Frankland Islands, where we anchored in 10 fathoms, soft bottom, with the 
extremity of the islands S.E .b. E. % E., to E.% S., High Island N.W. Landing 
on the northernmost island, we found part of the wreck of a small vessel, (pine 
built,) which had apparently drifted from the outer reefs; althoughit blew strong 
during the night we had but little swell. 

August the 3rd, under way at daybreak,—dark squally weather, running under 
single reefs, passed between Fitzroy Island and the main, and came to under 
Cape Grafton, in 5 fathoms mud, Fitzroy Island in one with the Cape, bearing 
S.E. b. E., heavy squalls; lay in smooth water and perfectly sheltered. (Here 
the natives disputed our landing at the head of the bay, assembling ou the 
beach armed with spears and other missiles, making signs and menaces for us to 
retreat. The report of a musket fired in the air had the effect of sending them 
scampering away. We then landed unmolested, but finding the spars too crooked 
we soon embarked, leaving them some trifling presents on the beach: although 
we saw none of them while on shore, they evidently had seen us, for as soon as 
we were in the boat, pulling off, they were running to the spot, and eagerly 
seizing what we had left. We landed on the island in the bay, and cut some 
small spars. 

August the 4th, the morning proving fine, were under sail by 4 a.u., follow- 
ing the inshore track: by 10 a.m. abreast of Low isles; between Snapper Island 
and Cape Tribulation, passed a deserted cance with an outrigger attached. ‘The 
small rocky islet off the latter Cape we did not see, although close in, running 
along in 10 fathoms. At 4 p.m., anchored under the Hope Islands, in 10 
fathoms mud ; extremities of the islands S.E. b. S. to E. b. N., reef a.W.% N., 
equally during the night, but rode smooth. 

August the 5th, early under way, taking the inner track, (had to douse our top- 
gail in a squall, within the reefs C and D, which were visible dry sands,) up to 
Cape Bedford. From thence the general route to Cape Flattery, passing between 
the three isles, and a low wooded isle to the westward of two isles, then a direct 
course to Lizard Island, under the peak.of which we anchored in 10 fathoms, 
sand. At 3 p.m. landing, found regular soundings to the beach of this hay. This 
island is large, but uninhabited, its summit rocky and arid, with a profusion of 
long grass in the valleys. During the night it blew hard from E.S.E. but the 
ships lay snug and comfortable. 

August the 6th, by 5 a.m. had purchased our anchors, and the ships running 
6 or 7 knots before we loosed our canvas, but as we ran to the westward it 
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moderated. Steering for Howick group, No. 3 of which, we passed half a mile 
to the southward, and taking the middle track upto Point Barrow and Cape 
Melville, (half-way between the two latter lay a small islet close in shore, off 
which a shoal extends, about two miles, on which we shoalened to four fathoms 
soft mud, in consequence of the tide setting us within the proper track). Passed 
close to the outer rock of the reef projecting from Cape Melville, in 14 fathoms; 
Pipon Islands and reefs, on the starboard hand, thence steered for Flinders group 
keeping alittle to the southward of the direct course to avoid reef a. At 
5h. 30m. rounded Cape Flinders, coming to in the bay under Flat-hill, in 10 
fathoms soft ground; the latter Cape bearing N.N.E. % E. showed a light for 
the Garrow, who anchored by us at 6h. 30m. Numerous lights and fires were 
seen ashore. 

August the 7th, weighed at 5h. 30m. a.m. steering for sand D, which we passed 
to the northward, but owing to the haze of the morning, got to the southward 
of E. and F., had 12 and 13 fathoms within half a mile of them: from thence a 
direct course to No. 1, Claremont Isles, following the outer track, passing 
between 4 and 5, and close to the westward of Nos. 6 and 7; the rock to the 
westward of the former, very visible: not having daylight to fetch Night Island, 
we came to under acovered reef, directly east of No. 8, in 11 fathoms 
soft ground,—Cape Sidmouth S. % W. Night Island, N.W. by N., experienced 
no swell. 

August the 8th, by daylight under way with a fresh S.E. wind, following as 
yesterday the outer track, keeping along the edge of the weather reefs, which 
were all plainly seen, and the covered ones by the discolouration. At noon 
reef C, E.N.E. quarter of a mile distant, Cape Weymouth, W.S.W. p.m. 
steering along the edge of the reef E. (which is apparently bold to and very 
conspicnous,) and between the reefs H, I, and K, and Piper Islands and reefs, 
at 4h. 20m. we came to in 10 fathoms sand and mud; easternmost Piper Island, 
S.E., westernmost do. S.S.W. % W. about a mile and a half off shore; found re- 
gular soundings into the beach of easternmost Island. 

August the 9th, under way at daylight, and passing between Young Island 
and reef m, we rounded Sir Everard Home's Islands, steering to the eastward of 
the Bird Islands and westward of reefs V. and W., (Here we ‘‘ committed the 
body ” of a Lascar “to the deep,” who died during the night, with all the pecu- 
liar forms of those superstitious but inoffensive people, ) tock the centre track to 
Cairncross Island, which we passed at 2h. 30m. p.m. and continued our course 
for Turtle Island, where we came to, at Gh. 30m. in 9 fathoms, hard ground, the 
island bearing S.E. by S. Experienced a deal of swell, as it was blowing fresh 
from S.E.: this anchorage is by no means recommendable: we were tempted to 
pass Cairncross Island to make sure of clearing the strait next day, the tides 
ran strong N.W. and S.E. 

August the 10th, under way before daylight, running for Mount Adolphus, 
9h. 30m. a.m. passed a quarter of a mile to the southward of the rocky islet A,, 
shaped a course for the S.E. point of Wednesday Island, which we rounded half a 
mile off, steering then fur the rock off Hammond Island. Here the tide was run- 
ning not less than six knots to the south-westward, and the ship about nine: 
made it rather a nervous task to run betwecn the reefs of Good Island, and the 
covered reef D.: kept nearest the furmer until we saw the latter indistinctly from 
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the mast head, nearly abeam, when we considered ourselves safely through by the 
blessing of Gud! Steering then for Booby Island where the ships separated, 
meeting again at Anjer after a passage of thirty-six days from Sydney. 


LEGENDS OF LIBERIA. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, certain citizens 
met together, beyond the waters of the western seas, with the view to raise 
sufficient gold and silver for the purpose of emancipating slaves, and to 
locate them on the African coast. The ostensible object of those citizens 
was that of ultimately forming these people into a free and independent 
nation, but certain lawyers said the real motive was to get rid by any 
means, fair or foul, of a surplus coloured population, which by the dis- 
tinction kept up, and the general ill treatinent they received, would in 
the course of time become dangerous to the white population of the 
western world. Accordingly the next year, strangers arrived on the 
African coast with instructions to select a suitable place for that pur- 
pose. After several unsuccessful attempts to persuade the African 
Chiefs to allow a settlement to be formed on any of the rivers in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, that emptied themselves into the river 
Sherborough, they at length succeeded in getting a footing on an island 
ofthat name. A place worse calculated for such a purpose could not have 
been selected, being both low and swampy, and where no wholesome 
water was to be procured: and it is ‘difficult to assign any other motive 
for the selection of it, than that of taking ultimately by force, what the 
natives seemed determined not to grant by fair means, an imputation 
which did not assimilate with the character of Samaritans. 

Affairs being thus arranged, the strangers called Liberians, were 
landed, consisting of twelve white men, chiefly of religious and medical 
professions of the western world, with a great number of coloured 
people. They had not long been disembarked before the insalubrity of 
this most unwholesome place began to show its dreadful effects on these 
strangers, and in a very few months eleven out of the twelve white men 
fell victims toits malignity. The remaining one having in June, 1820, 
left the place, retired to Sierra Leone destitute of almost every thing, 
and was humanely taken to the land of freedom ina free vessel. It 
might have been expected that this person (who was outwardly a holy 
man,) for having been so kindly treated, would have expressed his gra- 
titude on this occasion, or that the principal of these citizens would have 
taken some steps to convey such acknowledgment to those who were 
instrumental in rendering the above acts of kindness; but vain would 
have been such expectation. 

- Other coloured strangers (in 1820,) finding themselves left to shift 
for themselves, appealed to the humanity of Sir Charles M-Carthy, 
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then governor of Sierra Leone) for assistance, and he with his usual 
' kindness granted them an asylum in that Colony until they could re- 
ceive succour. There they remained for several months, until they 
were otherwise disposed of; during which time several of them had 
settled amongst free colonists, where part of them still remain; others 
having by their industry made a great addition to their finances have 
joined their brethren in their new abodes. 

These disasters becoming known to the citizens, strangers again ap- 
peared in 1821, with a view of selecting a more eligible place for their 
purpose, in a vessel from the western world. She cruized about for 
some time, with that object, trying several chiefs without success, find- 
ing, as was wel. known, that the natives were extremely tenacious 
and jealous of selling any part of their territory, although very willing 
to allow trading factories to be established in any part of their country. 
Ultimately however, the strangers succeeded in persuading a native 
chief, (under the English term of king,) for a small consideration and 
fair promises, to give them leave to bring their people down from Sierra 
Leone, and establish them on a small island, not containing 10 acres of 
ground, situated on a small river named Mesurada, and in the vicinity 
of the Cape of that name, about 200 miles to the south-east of Sierra’ 
Leone. This islaud in point of fact did not belong to the native chief, 
having been long before purchased from the natives by a free Captain, 
and used as a slave depot during the time this inhuman traffic was 
Tegalized and encouraged by an eastern power, and the island is still 
claimed by the descendants of the same Captain. 

Possession of this place was forthwith taken without any obstacle, 
the right owners not being there at the time alluded to, and if indeed 
they had, they would have been too weak to have made any successful 
opposition. The strangers had been but a short time fixed in this sitn- 
ation, before they found it was too limited, and consequently turned 
their attention towards extending their possesstons to the opposite 
bank of the river, with a view of planting an establishment on the 
Cape, a promontory of several hundred feet high washed by the sea ; 
the elevation of the land besides its contiguity to the ocean rendered 
it more salubrious than the place they then occupied, and therefore 
more desirable. The natives, however, observing their conduct, assem- 
bled their chiefs, and requested through them to be informed by what 
authority they were taking possession of land that did not belong.to 
them. The reply was, “that they had already purchased that land 
from their king, and to him they might go if they wanted any further 
explanation on the subject, and that having purchased it, although not 
having taken possession of it before, they were determined then to have 
at, even by force, if they could not by any other means.” Those chiefs 
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knew full well that the king, or whatever other title he might then 
hold, had neither right nor power to dispose of the country, or even to 
admit settlers without their knowledge and consent. They therefore 
commenced a direct opposition to their proceedings, and a war was 
begun between the strangers and the natives, which was continued to 
the latter part of 1823. In all probability it would have ended very 
disastrously for the latter, who would ultimately have been driven into 
the sea or massacred. The natives had already taken some of their 
people and children prisoners, not, however, without suffering the loss of 
a great number of their countrymen, by the destructive fire of the 
strangers. Their provisions and ammunition being partly destroyed, 
they were in no condition to defend themselves, when a ship-of-war 
from the land of freedom, chanced to appear and render them assistance. 
As this vessel could not remain long, (having other duty to attend to,) 
an officer and twenty-five men volunteered their services to remain with 
them, and they were left on shore accordingly, and by this assistance 
they succeeded in checking the progress of the natives, and ultimately 
gained a more secure footing on the Cape, which they began now to for- 
tify. lt is, however, a lamentable fact, that through fatigue and unwhole- 
someness of the climate to which they were much exposed, the whole of 
these brave sons of freedom fell victims to its severity. The officer and 
twenty-three men were attacked by fever, and died at this place, and 
the two remaining ones were taken, in an emaciated state, to Sierra 
Leone, by another vessel from the land of the free, and ended their 
days in the hospital, at that place. 

The natives seeing the strangers had received such support, and 
finding it impossible to succeed in their object of driving them away, 
were induced by the interference of the commander of the above- 
named vessel of war, to come to terms with them, allowing them to re- 
main unmolested where they then were, and also giving up the prisoners 
they had taken. It never could have been contemplated by this officer 
that such an act of kindness and humanity on his part, would have been 
instrumental in establishing such tyrannical masters over the poor inof- 
fensive Africans, as their subsequent conduct towards them has proved ; 
and although at first the number was insignificant, every succeeding 
year brought more strangers, thus increasing the population. They were 
now too firmly planted to be rooted out by the oppressed natives, what- 
ever their conduct might be, having neither power nor friends to resist 
their encroachments, which were attended by plunder, bloodshed, and 
devastation. It will be seen by the following facts how far this cha- 
racter is justified. | 

The stranger chief in 1824, seeing that his people turned their mind 
to commercial pursuits, as being less laborious and more profitable than 
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agriculture, found occasion to quarrel with his weaker neighbours under 
the specious pretext of suppressing the slave trade, and introduced a 
new system of traffic not before attempted. The slaving captains know- 
ing by experience that it was only necessary to bring dollars and credit, 
instead of merchandize as heretofore, being well convinced they could 
be plentifully supplied by their industrious neighbours, rendered such 
traffic more secure. If unsuccessful in obtaining a full cargo, the dol- 
lars and doubloons were in no risk of being injured even by being taken 
back ; it was also notorious, that slaving vessels could be supplied by 
those strangers with any article of trade, and usually were, whilst at 
anchor in the roads of Mesnrada, as well as in the neighbouring resorts 
of slaving vessels. Without any ceremony, therefore, some armed men 
were despatched into a district within reach, but not within what was 
usually called the territory of Liberia, who made prisoners of more 
than one hundred of the natives. These were then termed slaves, and 
their factory and towns being burnt, they were within the precincts of 
what was then termed Liberia, and located there tosupply the strangers 
with agricultural produce. These people were no less slaves now than 
they had been before, only having changed masters, as they were not al- 
lowed to sell the produce of their labour to any one but the settlers, and 
that only at a low price: neither could they if they attempted it, have 
. moved away, as they would have been seized upon by their former 
masters. It may here be remarked, that all this time the strangers 
were engaged in a very lucrative commerce with all the slave factories 
in the neighbourhood, and slaving vessels, by means of small crafts that 
they had either built or purchased from vessels accidently calling there ; 
receiving in payment not only large quantities of dollars and doubloons, 
but bills of exchange of large amount, drawn on merchants in the Ha- 
vana and other places, receptacles for slaves. 

When men are thus disposed to domineer over their weaker brethren 
an occasion is soon found, and accordingly two of the above located people 
either from caprice, or ill treatment, or disgusted with their freedom, 
as it was called, left their pretended protectors, and as might be expected, 
were claimed by the first trader who saw them,as his slaves; conveyed 
to a Spanish factory, or vessel, which was trafficking at a place called 
Trade Town, about 60 miles beyond the confines of Liberia, and there 
sold. This becoming known tothe Great Stranger, a peremptory de- 
mand was immediately sent for the two slaves, which if not complied 
with, the town was to be destroyed and the country laid waste, (a threat 
that there was not then the means of enforcing). The reply of the 
trader to this demand was, “that the men in question were not in his 
possession, nor ever had been, therefore it was impossible to comply with 
it.” This answer was construed into an insult of too deep a dye not to 
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be resented, and as it happened shortly afterwards (in 1827,) two pira- 
tical vessels anchored in the road of Liberia, they were applied to, to 
assist in carrying the threat into execution. Indeed it could not have 
been undertaken otherwise, as the distance was too great, and too many 
obstacles lay in the way for the attempt to be made by land. An 
arrangement was accordingly entered into, it being known that two 
vessels were at that time anchored at Trade Town, that these vessels 
should be taken by the pirates as their share of the booty for conveying 
the invaders from Liberia to the place of destination, and bringing them 
back. Accordingly they embarked, and the wind and current being 
in their favour, they soon arrived at the scene of action. The invaders 
were landed by the pirates’ boats, the town was attacked, and with the 
factories burnt; several of the natives were shot, and the goods either 
burnt, destroyed, or taken off on board the pirate, and the vessels accord- 
ing to stipulation were taken possession of by the said pirates; what 
became of them afterwards, never appeared. This wantonand murder- 
ous attack and devastation was effected without a single individual 
stranger being hurt, as the natives after firing a few random shots 
retreated into the country, where the principal invader and his gallant 
associates did not think it prudent to follow them. This conciliatory 
act being achieved not without great regret, that more plunder could 
not be secured, owing to the difficulty of getting it off the beach, (the 
swell being rather high,) the strangers embarked again, after being only 
a few hours on shore, and were taken back by the same conveyance as 
they came in, thus not only carrying devastation and plunder among a 
harmless people, but allying themselves with pirates, to the honour of 
Liberia! But the town of these Samaritans is one of the chief places for 
the rendezvous of pirates, there they are supplied with provisions, 
water, and in fact any thing they want, as well as a mart for the sale 
of plunder! In 1829, a fine vessel of about 200 tons, laden with 
various sorts of merchandize, was captured by a pirate and shortly 
afterwards taken into the roads of Liberia. Both vessel and cargo 
were sold or rather given away by the pirates as a joint concern, and 
the goods being divided amongst them according to their rank and 
society, the vessel was taken into the river for sale, but no purchaser 
could be found, even amongst the Spanish and French slavers then on 
the coast. What was to be done, if she were fitted out and sent to sea 
she would be taken by the citizens, not having been legally condemned, 
so by way of settling the business, she was broken up and divided piece- 
meal in the same manner as the goods above-mentioned. The copper 
which fell to the share of the great stranger, served to sheath a small 
schooner, called the Mesurada, usually employed like the rest of the small 
craft in trading on the coast, the equality system allowing the government 
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as Well as individuals, to employ its funds in commercial pursuits. This 
said vessel although commanded by a person famed for his valour and 
skill, and defended by the plundered copper from the ravages of the 
worm, so destructive in the tropical climate, was not long destined to 
sport the national flag of the colony, as subsequent events will shew. 

This hopeful germ of civilization in Africa, having now by yearly 
augmentation of numbers from the western world, (notwithstanding a 
great mortality attended them, either on their passage, or after their 
arrival,) increased to some thousands, and also by their conduct towards 
the defenceless natives, established their power and superiority over 
them, was now in some degree to be checked. 


CHINESE SKETCHES.*—Canton. 


Tue EspLanapE.— So pestered is this pinhole here, I’ll be out,” 
said I to myself, as I sat cramped up in one of the narrow barbarian 
factories, “ Ill be out; and forthwith seized my hat and cane, and 
bolted out at the front of the hong. Here as if moved by instinct, I 
halted, not knowing which way to turn. The grand esplanade, lay in 
full prospect before me, and almost every foot of it seemed to be covered 
with a busy multitude; albeit, not having lost my determination to 
“walk,” I soon found myself pacing back and forth in front of the fac- 
tories, jostling my way through a crowd of idle spectators. On one 
part of the ground there was a long line of victualling stands, furnished 
with fruits, cakes, sweetmeats, soups, and such like, their keepers 
constantly calling out to attract the attention of customers: on another 
part, stood a row of red show-boxes containing marvellous pictures to 
amuse boys and silly people, and so catch their cash. Some scores of 
barbers had taken up their quarters within the area; as had also a 
number of old dames, with their bags of rags, needle, thread, &c. Cob- 
lers, tinkers, and men with baskets of dogs, cats, fowls, &c., for sale, 
were also on the spot. These were all busy: but by far the greater 
part of the multitude, were mere loiterers, gazing at a few fan kwei, 
who like myself were trying “ to take exercise.” Among the crowd were 
several tall gentlemen, merchants from the northern and middle provin- 
ces; several of these had birds in their hands, perched on sticks or 
closed up in cages; and what was very odd, these gentlemen when 
warmly engaged in conversation, would squat down on their “haunches,”’ 
four or five of them in acircle, seemingly in a most uncomfortable mode ; 
when their debate was ended, they would “rise” and again saunter about. 
I had now extended my walk several times across the esplanade; and 
in doing so, had in one or two instances, counted my steps, which 
numbered 270, from which I judged the whole length and breadth of 
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the grand esplanade from the creek to the Danish hong, and from the 
factories to the river, might be 45 roods by 10, So large! 

Tue Creex or ditch, at the east extremity of the esplanade, attracted 
my attention, for the tide being high, it was covered with boats pass- 
ing and re-passing, some outward, and others inward bound. The 
creek perhaps is 25 or 30 feet wide, and so shallow that at low water 
it is quite dry ; it extends along the whole western side of the city, 10 
or 15 roods distant from the walls. Several hundred boats belong to 
the creek, or the creek to them, and they never leave it, whether it be 
wet or dry. There are on it also many that are employed for the 
transit of passengers, merchandize, provisions, building materials, ma- 
nure, and such like; when the water is high these are all in motion. 

Two Custom-Hovuses,—so called, stand on the esplanade. These 
are the offspring of the Grand-hoppo’s department, and are filled with 
his domestics, who serve him as “long eyes” to watch the fan kwei. It 
was these faithful servants who reported to his excellency last July, the 
arrival of “ four English devils,” viz., Lord Napier, Dr. Morrison, Sir 
George Robinson, and Mr. Davis. By the laws of the land, if I have 
been rightly informed, these tide-waiters are required to live on tke 
river; and this in part they do, one side of their houses rising out of 
the water, and the other standing on land. Both of these are of very 
good dimensions, for Chinese houses, and have grown up in due form 
according to old custom. The best of the two stands ncar the creek ; 
first there was a small bamboo shed, next some posts; and by-and-bye, 
brick walls appeared ; and last year, a large mat shed came over the 
whole, and after a few weeks, when it was removed it disclosed a neat 
brick house. | 

Tue Company's Garpen, which occupies a part of the esplanade, 
undertook a few years ago to expand itself in the same manner as the 
custom-houses have done; and it actually did encroach several feet on 
the river. The re-doubtable Fooyuen, however, got wind of this, re- 
ported this case to Peking, received his Majesty’s will; and one fine 
morning, (the 12th of May, 1834,) accompanied by the Hoppo, came to 
the spot in great wrath, and the poor garden soon shrunk hack to its 
former dimensions; occupying, I suppose, full 10 roods by 4, which is 
the largest and almost the only retreat for barbarians in all Canton, 
and even this is private ground, inherited by the heirs and executors of 
the late British factory. 

A LanpinG Puace is built close to the garden, and extends several roods 
beyond it, straight out into the river, and was equally guilty with the 
garden, and ought to have suffered in the same way. The landing 
place is for one of the many ferries between Canton and Honan, and is 
a good specimen of the whole. The ferry is supplied with eighty boats, 
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each making one share in the proprietorship, and allowed to pass only 
in regular rotation. Each boat takes eight passengers at a trip, who 
collectively pay sixteen cash or about two cents. An individual pay- 
ing the same amount may have the whole boat for himself. 

Curprinc.—While out this evening, I witnessed a case of this, in 
which a bamboo was used instead of the cupping-glass. The operator 
had the man bent down in a triangular form, with his hands on his 
knees, while he himself was applying the bamboo to his back. One 
application had already been made; very little blood, however, seemed 
to have been drawn; but I could not perceive in what way the scarifi- 
cation was performed, or whether indeed there was any such operation ; 
for a throng having gathered round the man as I stopped, made it 
necessary that I should push on and leave them. The operator seemed * 
a mere charlatan; and the only peculiarities which I noticed about 
him, were his broad hat, the brim full six feet in circumference, and a_ 
roll of European newspapers. 


Nuns.—While returning I saw a great many old women, who had ~ 


been to one of the public altars to pray for rain; among them was a 
nun, and as I passed by the altar, which stood by the way-side, I saw 
another on her knees before an idol to which she was performing the 
kow-tou, literally knocking her head on the stones of the street. Nuns 
here do not hesitate to go abroad, and on such occasions they are 
usually dressed precisely like the priests of Budha, and have their heads 
shaved in the same manner. 

Hoo Lane.—This elegant name is purely foreign, and is quite 
unknown to the Chinese, who call it Zow lan or Green Pea-street. It 
is a great thoroughfare, connected with the ferry and landing-place 
above-mentioned. Its character is indicated by “ Old Jemmy Apoo;”’ 
“Old good Tom, old house ;* “‘ Jemmy good Tom;” “ Young Tom, 
seller of wines of all kinds and prices; ” and other signs of similar 
character. This street is not frequented by many foreigners, except 
sailors, who make it their chief place of rendezvous. Jemmy good Tom 
“sells straw hats, tobacco, &c.” 

G varv-Hovusr.—Barbarians will not understand reason; therefore, it 
has been enacted, that when the English barbarians and others “ are 
lodging in the factories of the Hong merchants, the latter are to be 
held responsible for keeping a diligent control and restraint over them, 
not allowing them to go in and out at their pleasure, lest they should 
have intercourse or clandestine arrangement with traitorous natives.” 
See the Hoppo’s edict, dated Taoukwang, 14 year, 6th moon, 28th 
day ; August 3rd, 1834. To make the imperial favour more impressive, it 
was long ago determined to add to the two custom-houses on the 
esplanade, a military post to aid the hong merchants in keeping up a 
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diligent control. This guard-house stands close by the American hong, 
and is occupied by a detachment from the Kwangheé, consisting of six 
or eight brave soldiers. Their courage, however, is merely painted 
on the back of their jackets, which they seldom wear; and of course it 
is not always apparent. Ordinarily their accoutrements consist only of 
rattaus, raw-hides, lanterns, and a conch-shell. The latter they blow 
furiously in the night, to let thieves and robbers know that they are 
on their guard. - | 

Oup Cina Street, is distinguished for its breadth, being twelve feet 
from side to side, the widest that can be found throughout all the 
suburbs of Canton. Its southern entrance is close to the guard-house, 
protected, by a strong gate, which is guarded by an old watchman on 
one side, and by a stone altar on the other. At the north end it has 
two narrow entrances, both of which are secured by strong doors, which, 
as well as that on the south, are closed at night, though sometimes at. 
avery late hour. The whole length of the street is about thirty roods. 

Fortune-T rivers, and such like, find thisa spacious and convenient 
resort. Passing through the street to-day, about two o'clock, p.m., 
I counted twelve of these fortune-tellers, ten medical establishments, and 
five money-changers. ‘Two of the first were priests, one Budhist and 
the other of the Taon sect. They were all poor, filthy, and beggarly 
in their appearance; and each had gathered around him a circle of 
idlers of the same description. 

New Cuina Street, through which I made my way home, seemed to 
have been modelled after the old one, from which it differs very little 
from Hog-lane. Old and New China streets, are all within the narrow 
area, which is designated sheih san hong, “ the thirteen factories,” and 
to which the barbarians are restricted. 

The dress of the Chinese during the month has presented a medium 
between the winter and the summer dress. Hats and caps, (I speak 
of the common people,) have been laid aside; the number of jackets re- 
duced to two or three; and the tight trowsers exchanged for loose ones. 
The gentry and officials have reduced their dresses in a similar man- 
ner; while the poorest of the common people appear not only bare- 

eaded, but with bare feet and bare backs, having but a single garment 
reaching from the loins to the calf of the leg. | 

The eatables seen in the markets during the month are the leche, 
taou, sheih lew, kin kwa, suh me, yang taou, yang mei, ling keo, fuh 
show, mung kwo, se kwa, sha le, nan hwa le, poo taou, &c., these are 
the native names of fruits; the kinds of fish are numerous, the follow- 
ing are the most common, namely, the tsin lung, keen, kwei, sang, 
tang sheih lung le, hwang, tsang pei, hwang kuh, pih fan, woo, ma 
tse, seun ko, hwa, leen, hae Ja, hwan, sung, ma, and tsze woo; of flesh 
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of the animal kind, I may mention, tsnouyang, new, choo, ke, ya, ngo, 
ma, and kowjow ; of birds there are the pih ho, the pih ko, shay koo, 
pan kew, ngan shun, heén yi, keén ke, shuy yu, &c., such are some 
of the most common vegetable, fish, beast, and birds, which constitute 
the eatables of the Chinese at this time of the year. 

N.B. The word “esplanade” is not employed with strict accuracy in 
the preceding paragraphs. I have used it, because I could not find a 
better. The same plot of ground sometimes is called the “respondentia 
walk,” the “ square,’ and by the Chinese it is called “ the rear of the 
thirteen factories.” 

CutneseE Cuaractrr.—The Chinese in many respects are a most ex- 
traordinary people, and actuated by the rules of contrariety. If you 
offend a Manila-man or a Malay, they will attempt to stab you, but a 
native of the Celestial Empire goes quite a different way to take his 

revenge. If there is any law in the country, he entangles his enemy 
ina law-suit, whereby he loses house and home, and then feels himself 
repaid for the injnry he has suffered. If he however wishes to rain 
his opponent once for all, he does not return the blow struck at him, or 
draws a knife when the other ilourishes it, but quietly receives the 
stab or the castigation, and then repairs elated with his good fortune 
to the public court, which is always full of harpies who are only too 
glad to handle a case whereby money is gotten. There being ocular 
proof of his having been maltreated, the accused is soon stripped of his 
whole property in order to pay the penalties of the law. Hence people 
are here not so very ready to commence a brawl, for they are certain 
of being made beggars as soon as the matter is brought before the 
magistrate. We know of an old captain who had amassed a very great 
fortune by constant exertions, so as to attract the envy of his neigh- 
bours. He was rather a stingy man, money was bis idol, and none in 
the whole village were able to wring a single cash out of him. Finally 
however, there was a malicious fellow determined upon having fair 
play with the miser, and to get from him, if possible, his whole hoard. 
He therefore tried by some means or other to provoke him to wrath. 
In this he succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. The old 
man was irritated, he rose and aimed a blow at the scoundrel. Instead 
of avenging the blow, the latter received the whole force of it. Whilst 
however the blood was streaming from his mouth, and also one tooth 
knocked out, the injured party turned round to the old fellow, and 
calmly asked of him, whether he would compound with him for the 
offence committed, naming a decent sum to be paid into his hands for 
insuring his silence of the whole affair. This was rather too much for 
the miser, he indignantly resisted the offer, and thrust the man out of 
the door. Nothing abashed, this impudent fellow turned round 
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and said, “you shall bleed for this.” Bespattered with gore, he 
instantly hastened to the mandarin. This worthy was surprised to 
see the poor sufferer in such a state, and having heard from his own 
mouth who had treated him in this barbarous manner, and that the 
culprit was the rich captain, he at once declared it an attempt upon 
the life of the man. There stood the hoary-headed captain denounced 
as a murderer, and the sage judge sitting in the chair and giving 
orders, that he should immediately, with the evidence collected, be 
sent to the provincial city. Shackled and manacled he soon per- 
ceived his wretched condition, still he could not yet part with his 
money. But when his very life was threatened, when he was thrown 
into a dark dungeon, and delivered over to lingering starvation, then 
his courage failed him, he asked how much his redemption would cost 
him, and his whole property was the ransom demanded. At first he 
hesitated, but when the chillness of death crept over him, and he saw no 
escape from inevitable ruin, he consented—the money was paid down, 
his valuable estates sold, and he was thrust into the wide world a help- 
less object with a numerous family. In that state we met him, still he 
did not despair, but by dint of industry and perseverance he had again 
accumulated a few dollars. All the villagers testified as to his previous 
wealth, and one of his best friends also told us, that he had been once 
a commander in Apoochae’s squadron. So certain it is, that ill-gotten 
riches never thrive. 

Gutzlaff gives the following picture of the Junks which trade annually 
from Siam to the coast of China, leaving Siam in the months of May, 
June, and July. 

“‘ These vessels are about eighty in number. Those which go up to 
the yellow sea take mostly sugar, sapan-wood, and betel-nut. They 
are called Pak-tow-sun, (or Pih-tow-cheun, whiteeheaded vessels,) are 
usually built in Siam, and are of about 290 or 300 tons, manned by 
Chaout-chow-men, from the eastern district of Canton province. The 
major part of these junks are owned either by Chinese settlers at Bankok, 
or by Siamese nobles. The former put on board, as supercargo, some 
relative of their own, generally a young man, who has married one of 
their daughters; the latter take surety of the relatives of the person 
whom they appoint supercargo. If any thing happens to the junk, 
the individuals who secured her are held responsible, and are often 
very unjustly thrown into prison. Though the trade to the Indian 
Archipelago is not so important, yet about thirty or forty vessels are 
annually despatched thither from Siam. 

_ “Chinese vessels have generally a captain, who might properly be 
styled a supercargo. Whether the owner or not, he has charge of 
the whole of the cargo, buys and sells as circumstances require; but 
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has no command whatever over the sailing of the ship. This is the 
business of the Ho-chang, or pilot. During the whole voyage, to observe 
the shores and promontories is the principal duty which occupies his 
attention, day and night. He sits steadily on the side of the ship, and 
sleeps when standing just as it suits his convenience. Though he has 
nominally, the command over the sailors, yet they obey him only when 
they find it agreeable to their own wishes; and they scold and brave 
him just as if he belonged to their own company. Next to the pilot, (or 
mate,) is the To-kung, (helmsman,) who manages the sailing of the 
ship; there are a few men under his immediate command. There are, 
besides, two clerks, one to keep the accounts, and the other to superin- 
tend the cargo that is put on board. Also a Comprador, to purchase 
provisions; and a Heang-kun (or priest,) who attends the idols, and 
burns, every morning, a certain quantity of incense, and of gold and 
silver paper. The sailors are divided into two classes; a few, called 
Tow-muh, (or head men,) have charge of the anchor, sails, &c.; and 
the rest called Ho-ke (or comrades,) perform the menial work, such as 
pulling ropes and heaving the anchor. A cook and some barbers make 
up the remainder of the crew. 

“All these personages, except the second class of sailors, have cabins ; 
Jong, narrow holes, in which one may stretch himself, but cannot stand 
erect. If any person wishes to go as a passenger, he must apply to the 
Tow-muh, in order to hire one of their cabins, which they let on such 
conditions as they please. In fact, the sailors exercise the full control 
over the vesse], and oppose every measure which they think may prove 
injurious to their own interests; so that even the captain and pilot are 
frequently obliged, when wearied out by their insolent behaviour, to 
crave their kind assistance, and to request them to show a better temper. 

«The several individuals of the crew form one whole, whose principal 
object in going to sea is trade, the working of the junk being only a 
secondary object. Every one is a shareholder, having the liberty of 
putting a certain quantity of goods on board; with which he trades 
wheresoever the vessel may touch, caring very httle about how soon 
she may arrive at the port of destination. 

‘‘The common sailors receive from the captain nothing but dry rice, 
and have to provide for themselves their other fare, which is usually 
very slender. These sailors are not, usually, men who have been 
trained up to their occupation; but wretches who were obliged to flee 
from their homes, and they frequently engage for a voyage before they 
have ever been on board a junk. All of them, however stupid, are 
commanders, and if any thing of importance is to be done, they bawl 
out their commands to each other, till all is utter confusion. There is 
no subordination, no cleanliness, no mutual regard or interest. 
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The navigation of junks is performed without the aid of charts, or 
any other help, except the compass; it is mere coasting, and the whole 
art of the pilot consists in directing the course according to the promons 
tories in sight. In time of danger, th€ men immediately lose all their 
courage, and their indecision frequently proves the destruction of their 
vesse]. Although they consider our mode of sailing as somewhat better 
than their own, still they cannot but allow the palm of superiority to 
the ancient craft of the “ Celestial Empire.” When any alteration for 
improvement is proposed, they will readily answer, if we adopt this 
measure we shal] justly fall under the suspicion of barbarism. 

The most disgusting thing on board a junk is idolatry, the rites of 
which are performed with the greatest punctuality. The goddess of 
the sea is Ma-tsoo-po, called also Teen-how, “queen of heaven.” She 
is said to have been a virgin, who lived some centuries ago in Fuh- 
keen, near the district of Fuh-chow. On account of having, with great 
fortitude, and by a kind miracle, saved her brother who was on the 
point of drowning, she was deified and loaded with titles, not dissimilar 
to those bestowed on the Virgin Mary. Every vessel is furnished with 
an image of this goddess, before which a lamp is kept burning. Some 
satellites, in hideous shape, stand round the portly queen, who is 
always represented in a sitting posture. Cups of tea are placed before 
her, and some tinsel adorns her shrine. 

When a vessel is about to proceed on a voyage, she is taken in pro- 
cession to a temple, where many offerings are displayed )efore her. 
The priest recites some prayers, the mate makes several prostrations, 
and the captain usually honours her by appearing in a full dress before 
her image. Then an entertainment is given and the food presented to 
the idol is greedily devoured. Afterwards the good mother, who does 
not partake of the gross earthly substance, is carried in front of a stage 
to behold the minstrels, and to admire the dexterity of the actors; 
thence she is brought back, with music, to the junk, where the 
merry peals of the gong receive the venerable old inmate, and the jolly 
sailors anxiously strive to seize whatever may happen to remain of 
her banquet. 

The care of the goddess is entrusted to the priest, who never dares to 
appear before her with his face unwashed. Every morning he puts sticks 
of burning incense into the censer, and repeats his ceremonies in every 
part of the ship, not excepting even the cook’s room. When the junk 
reaches any promontory, or when contrary winds prevail, the priest 
makes an offering to the spirits of the mountains, or ofthe air. On such 
occasions, (and.only on such,) pigs and fowlsare killed. When the offer- 
ing is duly arranged, the priest adds to it some spirits and fruits, burns 
gilt paper, makes several prostrations, and then crying out to the sailors, 
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— Follow the spirits!" they suddenly rise and devour most of the 
sacrifice. When sailing out of a river, offerings of paper are constantly 
thrown out near the rudder. But to no part of the junk are so many 
offerings made as to the compas. Some red cloth, which is also tied 
to the rudder and cable, is put over it; incense sticks in great quanti- 
ties are kindled; and gilt paper made into the shape of a junk, is burnt 
before it. Near the compass, some tobacco, a pipe, and a burning 
lamp are placed, the joint property of all, and hither they all crowd 
to enjoy themselves. When there is a calm, the sailors generally con- 
tribute a certain quantity of gilt paper, which, pasted into the form of 
a junk, is set adrift. If no wind follows, the goddess is thought to be 
out of humour, and recourse is had to the demons of the air. When 
all endeavours prove unsuccessful, the offerings cease, and the sailors 
wait with indifference. 

Such are the idolatrous principles of the Chinese, that they never 
spread a sail without having conciliated the favour of the demons, nor 
return from a voyage without shewing their gratitude to their tutelar 
deity. Christians are the servants of the living God, who has created 
the heavens and the earth ; at whose command the winds and the waves 
rise, or are still; in whose mercy is salvation, and in whose wrath is 
destruction, how much more, then, should they endeavour to conciliate 
the favour of the Almighty, and to be grateful to the Author of all 
good! If idolaters feel dependent on superior beings; if they look up 
tn them for protection and success; if they are punctualin paying their 
vows; what should be the conduct of nations who acknowledge Christ 
to be their Saviour? Reverence before the name of the Most High; 
reliance on his gracious protection, submission to his just dispensa- 
tions; and devout prayers, humble thanksgiving, glorious praise of the 
Lord of the earth and the sea, ought to be habitual on board our ves- 
sels; and if this is not the case, the heathen will rise up against us in 
judgment, for having paid more attention to their dumb idols than we 
have to the worship of the living and true God. 

The Chinese sailors are, generally, as intimated above, from the most 
debased class of people. The major part of them are opium-smokers, 
gamblers, thieves, and fornicators. They will indulge in the drug till 
all their wages are squandered; they will gamble as long as a farthing 
remains; they will put off their only jacket and give it to a prostitute. 
They are poor and in debt; they cheat and are cheated by one another, 
whenever it is possible; and when they have entered a harbour, they 
have no wish to depart till all they have is wasted, although their 
families at home may be in the utmost want and distress. Their curses 
and imprecations are most horrible, their language most filthy and 
obscene, yet they never condemn themselves to eternal destruction. A 
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person who has lived among these men would be best qualified to give 
a description of Sodom and Gomorrah, as well as o appreciate 
the blessings of Christianity, which, even in its most degenerate state, 
proves a greater check on human depravity than the best arranged 
maxims of men. 

The whole coast of China is very well known to the Chinese them- 
selves. As their navigation is only coasting, they discover at a great 
distance, promontories and islands, and are seldom wrong in their 
conjectures. They have a directory, which, being the result of centu- 
ries of experience, is pretty correct in pointing out the shoals, the 
entrances of harbours, rocks, &c. As they keep no dead reckoning, 
nor take observations, they judge of the distance they have made by 
the promontories they have passed. They reckon by divisions, ten of 
which are about equal to a degree. Their compass differs materially 
from that of Europeans. It has several concentric circles; one is di- 
vided into four, and another into eight parts, somewhat similar to our 
divisions of the compass; a third is divided into twenty-four parts, in 
conformity to the horary division of twenty-four hours, which are dis- 
tinguished by the same number of characters or signs; according to 
these divisions, and with these signs, the courses are marked in their 
directory, and the vessel steered. 


NAUTICAL RAMBLES—Bermudas.—No. II. 


So little has been published respecting these islands, that persons who 
may have heard of them can form but vague ideas of their nature, 
and productions; and even of their geographical position, as we have 
seen them included among the West India islands! We extract the 
following brief notice, from an old work now scarce, and nearly forgot- 
ten; it is worded in the quaint style of the period,—140 years ago. 
‘¢ The air of these islands is reckoned extraordinary healthful to breathe 
in, the sky being almost always serene and smiling. But when over- 
cast at any tjme, then they are sure of a terrible tempest, attended with 
frightful claps of thunder and ‘flashes of lightning. So healthful are 
these islands to breathe in, that the inhabitants now (1710) in number 
four or five thousand,* are seldom visited by sickness, and generally 
arrive to a good old age. 

“‘ The soil of these islands has been hitherto reckoned very rich and 
fertile, yielding the labourer two crops a year; and the ayable grourid 
is of such an excellent mould, that it affords neither sand, flints, peb- 
bles, nor stones, so hard as are fit to grind knives: But how rich and 


* They are now, (18140) betwoen 10 and 12,900, so that they have little more than 
doubled in 180 years. 
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plentiful soever these islands have been heretofore, they are how upon 
the declining hand, and grow apace both poor and barren. For which 
is commonly assigned a two-fold reason, viz. the fall of the cedars, 
which formerly did shelter their fruit from hurtful winds, whereas now 
they are continually blasted. A certain worm or ant which has lately 
bred so much among them, as to consume the greater part of their 
corn. 

“The chief commodities of these islands are oranges, cochineal, tobacco, 
cedar wood, some pearls, and ambergris, in considerable quantity. Ob- 
servable are these islands for nourishing no venemous creature, none 
such being found upon them, nor able to live if brought thither. Here 
indeed are many spiders, but these no way poisonous, and very remark- 
able for their webs, having the resemblance of raw silk, and woven so 
strong, that little birds are sometimes entangled in them, 

“If wells are dug in Bermudas above the surface of the surrounding 
ocean, the water is sweet and fresh; butif lower, then salt or brackish; 
and all of them have some sensible flux and reflux with the sea. 

‘Upon the coast of these islands is sometimes taken that remarkable 
fish termed the file-fish, [a species perhaps of the Balistes,| “‘ being so 
called from a part of his back bone, which hath the exact resemblance 
of a file.” 

To complete as far as possible the old picture of these interesting 
isles, we shall add another extract of the date of 1720, from miscella- 
neous papers. 

“The islands are supposed to take their name of Bermudas from cer- 
tain black hogs that came out of a Spanish ship, which was cast away 
on their shores. And by some from one John Bermudas, a Spaniard, 
the first discoverer of the islands. 

“The Spaniards held these islands first, and after them the French ; 
but the supplies that was sent them from France, miscarrying by ship- 
wreck, they were obliged to abandon the islands. After this, one 
Wingfield, a merchant, in London, sent in two ships, Captains Gosmel 
and Smith, with people to settle there; but there was not much done 
till 1612, when a company was established at London, by letters patent 
by King James the first, who immediately sent Captain Moor, with 65 
‘men, where he was two years fortifying the islands, against the attempts 
of any invasion, from either the French, Spaniards, or Indians. 

“In about three years after the first plantation, by Captain Moor, 
there was sent them another supply of men and provisions by Captain 
Bartlett, who returned with a hundred weight of ambergris. 

“The next year, there arrived 500 men and women, with tradesmen 
of all sorts. In 1616 one Tuckard succeeded in the government, and 
was very serviceable tothe plantation, in bringing and planting several 
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trees and tobacco. He also divided the country into acres, and par- 
celled it out to the tenants. 

« The form of the islands as they lie, resembles something of a lobster, 
with its claws off. 

“‘ The chief of the islands is called St. George's, and is divided into 
eight parts, besides the general land.” 

We may here remark that, if the word “ chief,” is used by the above 
writer to signify the largest island of the group, of which there seems 
to be little doubt from the statement of its having been divided into 
eight parts, then we must consider that the names were subsequently 
altered, and that which is here termed St. George's, is now the Great 
Bermuda; and the name of the tutelar saint of England, had been 
transferred to an inferior island, lying to the north-eastward. The 
expression of the “ general land,” probably means all the other islands. 

‘The soil in some places is sandy or clay, and in others ash-coloured, 
white, and black; about two feet deep under the ash, is found 
great slates, which the inhabitants make use of several ways; and 
under the black is found ‘a stony substance, something like a sponge or 
pumice stone.” 

Is the substance alluded to so briefly, a decomposition of vegetable 
remains, or is it the vitrified scorie produced by vulcanic action ? 
There is scope, small as the islands are, for the close inspection of a 
practical geologist,—a voyage thither perhaps would repay the trouble, 
er rather add to the pleasure, of any scientific whatever, disposed to an 
ardent investigation of the structure of the globe. Indeed so little is 
known of these islands, interesting in many points of view, that a very 
compact field of observation is open for the display of talent, in some 
fellow of the R.G.S. We would therefore beg leave to draw the at- 
tention of the society to these specks of the ocean. 

‘‘No venemous creature will live in any of the said islands. There 
are many plants; as the prickle pear, poyson weed, purging bean, 
red pepper, and costive tree; and the sea-feather which grows on the 
brink of the sea. There is another plant called nuchtly which grows 
in the niches of the rocks, washed by the waves of the sea, and pro- 
duces a fruit like a pear, which they call the speckled pear from its 
spots. 

‘© There are 23 parish churches, besides chapels; the laws and reli- 
gion are the same as those in England.” 

The remark about Captain Moor fortifying the islands against incur- 
sions from the French, Spaniards, or Jndians, if it were not made under 
@ wrong impression, of the distance of the group from the continent, 
would appear curious enough. There is no reason for believing that 
the islands were inhabited before their discovery; and it is quite un- 
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likely that the Indians of the eastern coast of America would venture 
on a voyage of 600 miles, even supposing their canoes were suited to 
to such an enterprise, and that they possessed a ee of the ex- 
istence of such islands. 

These extracts although short and incomplete, are not without inter- 
est; a more lengthened notice would no doubt be very acceptable, but - 
we may search in vain,—as such a connected account of the islands from 
the date of their discovery to the present time is a desideratum in our 
literature. It has indeed been said that there are not materials enough 
to form a sufficiently interesting volume; it is probable, however, that 
the contrary would be found to be the case, if close research were made 
in the archives at home, and of the colony, and the descriptive power 
of some competent person were brought into requisition. Indeed it 
seems surprising that among the talented natives,—such for instance as 
Justice Forbes, not one should have been found inspired with the desire 
of narrating historically the events and statistics of the colony. Itusa 
little world within itself, separated it is true, by the boundless ocean, 
from the vast theatres of man’s ambition; but, should our curiosity be 
the less excited on that account? So small a speck of the great globe 
we inhabit,—affording so limited a scope for the exercise of those stir- 
ring events, which whether they embrace the perfections or defects 
of our nature, still arrest the attention of mankind, may by those rest- 
less spirits who delight more in strife than in peace, be considered too 
insignificant to be noticed among the grand physical features of the 
creation ; but by the contemplative mind would such be esteemed as of 
sufficient force to shroud the beauties and the blemishes of the little 
world in the veil of forgetfulness? Inthe works of the great Author of 
the universe, there is no limit from the visible to the invisible, and we 
find that among the most curious productions which rivet our attention, 
and call forth our admiration, are those whose minuteness require the 
aid of the microscope, even to develope their forms. In the rational 
desire for information, which is an inherent principle in man, the con- 
templation of the objects of nature is not arrested by magnitude alone. 
—Is the mere isolated rock a fathom, or a mile, or a league in extent, 
less an object of scrutiny to the philosopher, than the gigantic form of 
the mountain of 36,000 feet of elevation? or, is the study of human 
nature confined to a few miles of range, less worthy to be pursued than 
when embracing an area of thousands of leagues of a vast continent ? 
We may comprehend, but not admire the vulgar prejudice which mea- 
sures the amount of respect to be paid to an individual or a community 
by the length of his, or its purse. Injustice or neglect but too often 
dooms the unassuming and worthy, to the shades of oblivion,—poverty 
im iteelf is not a crime, and riches can never purchase virtue,—the 
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Bermudians and their rock-bound isles have been strangely neglected by 
the historian, they are a poor, inoffensive, and exemplary people; as 
such we honour them, and if I have dwelt lang and earnestly upon 
the point, I have done so with the hope of inducing a remission of 
such neglect. 

I shall now endeavour to describe briefly such portions of the 
islands as came more immediately under my observation, commencing 
at the point of entry, and the only premise I shall make is, to beg of 
the reader to remember that the writer is a seaman, and unpossessed of 
those attractive powers of description which belong to the man of 
letters. 

The eastern extremity of St. David island is rather a conspicuously 
rounded head-land, clothed with cedar, at the base of which there is a 
cavern that renders it still more remarkable. After rounding this, we 
open the passage which leads into the snug harbour of St. George: at 
first, this recess seems to be merely an apparent break in the continuity 
of the land, from indentation ending there. This is a common feature 
in the hydrography of the world, and is one which in voyages of dis- 
covery has often been the source of erroneous opinions when time would 
not admit of a strict or critical survey. In this instance the cause of 
the deception proceeds from Smith island, which lies abreast of the 
entrance, and locks in with the north-west point of St. David. Pro- 
ceeding up the inlet, we leave Paget isle and fort on the right; when 
within these, we find the channel taking an abrupt turn from about 
W.S.W. to N.W. for a mile, before. we enter the harbour of St. George. 
Between Paget isle and the south-east point of St. George, there are two 
or three islets, with shallow channels between them, which are used by 
boats only, and are called ‘cuts :’ and here we may hang out a hope, which 
is,—that, our modern naval surveyors, who are gentlemen of polished 
minds, will rescue our hydrographical nomenclature, from inelegant and 
inappropriate terms.* To follow and perpetuate a bad precedent in these 
matters, would be, and is quite as absurd as a son binding himself to 
the use of ardent spirits, because his father had been a drunkard ! 

On entering the harbour, we behold the town romantically situated on 
a level beneath a continuous ridge of land of about one hundred feet 
elevation. It is a corporate town and the capital of the islands, and as 
such it is perhaps the smallest in the world, occupying no more space 
than an ordinary hamlet or a small village of England. The first 
things which engage the attention of the stranger, are, the beautiful 
cedar trees, and the glaring whiteness of the houses. Abreast of the 
parade ground we perceive a small Cay, with buildings and wall occu- 
‘pying its whole extent; these are the ordnance office and stores, excel- 
* Such for instance is that attached to Canso. 
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lently arranged: the merit of this work belongs to the late store- 
keeper, Mr. Frazer, who unceasingly devoted his talents and time in 
bringing it to maturity. 

On looking around, we find ourselves in one of the most beautiful 
and secure harbours in the world; land-locked and well sheltered from 
all winds, with the water as smooth as a mill-pond; the scenery is 
every where novel and pleasing: indeed the imagination can scarcely 
picture to itself a shipping station more decidedly attractive and inter- 
esting ; for it certainly realizes the ne plus ultra of what may be con- 
sidered the beau ideal of a refuge haven! To those persons who are 
susceptible of the impressions which the natural objects of a landscape, 
where a combination of land and water are harmoniously blended and 
embellished with the works of art, create, it is in the harbour of St. 
George that they will revel in luxury of such a sight, and with the ad- 
dition of having their minds attuned to the remarkable stillness, and 
air of peace which reigns around the magical scene! For my own part, 
accustomed as I was to scenery of every degree of possible variety, 
from the most luxuriant to the most sterile,—and familiar too with 
the great ocean in its movements of extreme agitation, down to the 
placidity of its profoundest state of quiescence; I have never been 
more under the dominion of those happy sensations resulting from the 
effects produced on the mind, by a display of Nature’s beauties, and the 
influence of serene weather, than at my visits to these blooming oases in 
the midst of the wide waters. The bard of Erin gives the following 
short description of this place: “nothing can be more romantic.than 
the little harbour of St. George. “The number of little islets, the singu- 
lar clearness of the water, and the animated play of the graceful 
little boats gliding for ever between the islands, and seeming to 
sail from one cedar grove into another, form altogether the sweetest 
miniature of nature that can be imagined.” 
| ‘‘The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 

When the first perfume of a cedar hill 
Sweetly awak’d us, and with smiling charms, 
The fairy harbour woo’d us to its arms.” 

The objections to this beautiful anchorage are, a rocky bridge across 
the channel of entrance, which exclude men-of-war larger than a small 
sized frigate, and the abrupt turning of the passage. If the first has 
not been remedied, it can easily be so,—a few pounds of powder ex- 
pended after the fashion of Colonel Pasley, would soon clear away the 
obstruction, which is of small extent, and composed of soft sand stone ; 
and the second may be obviated by the use of steam-tugs: the outer or 
fair-way anchorages being conveniently situated for the application of 
such means, and although the vicinity is studded with rocky patches, 
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no danger need be apprehended from the tide, which is here inconsider- 
able. There is good depth of water within the harbour, and the ground 
is of stiff pipe-clay, and sufficient space for laying down moorings, 
either for ships of- the line or large frigates, where they would lie 
secure, and might be conducted to sea ina very short space of time upon. 
any emergency, advantages which are often of considerable importance 
during a period of war. 

I should imagine, that there cannot be any apprehension that 
the removal of the bar would be opening the passage for the entry 
of an enemy; there are other parts less guarded where he might try to 
gain a footing, should he be so inclined, besides, the rocks outside are 
much more formidable to ships than the forts would be, and if additional 
security were required, an enfilading battery on Smith island, abreast 
of the entrance would effectually guard it. If, however, this should be 
considered insufficient, then there might be a chain, or boom, kept in 
readiness to be placed across the narrowest part of the channel, but I 
think such minute precaution would be unnecessary. There are no ene- 
mies with whom we are likely to contend, giving them credit for an active 
spirit of enterprise, that would venture among the shoals to batter the forti- 
fications, or attempt by a coup-de-main to capture the islands; indeed, 
nature herself has thrown an effectual guard around them in an ex- 
tended barrier of super and sub-marine rocks, the very sight of which 
would be sufficient to give a caution to the boldest foe to keep at a respect- 
ful distance! It would not be at this entrance that we should be 
apprehensive of assault, and at no other could it be attempted but by 
boats, a sort of enterprise that seems to be peculiarly suited to the fear- 
nought dash of British seamen, such never yet having been successfully, 
if ever attempted by other nations, in their belligerent achievements 
against our country. Our friend Jonathan on the other side of the 
warm sea-river, who has all the stamina of John Bull,* is too young 
yet, and too weak in the sinews of war, although he has the good sense 
to build large ships, to think of “‘ pinking” us at a venture of this sort : 
should he ever be so unwise again to break a lance with his brother, 
he must command the ocean first; and indeed would have to feel too 
much anxiety about his own waters and coast towns, to find time to 
play at such a game of chance. The annals of maritime warfare con- 
tain a monition which no doubt any enemy of Britain would keep in 
mind.—She herself has afforded the example,—the coral rocks of the 


* We allude to the officers; for, strictly speaking, the amount of native seamen, 
and these are principally black, would scarcely man more than one or two ships of 
the line ; the Yankee tar may generally be distinguished by his ear-rings!! and red 
flannel shirt; when he speaks, you cannot mistake him: his christian name is 
usually scriptural. 
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Mauritius saved it from an enterprise unparalleled for boldness and 
energy of purpose: are the rocks and reefs of Bermuda less formi- 
dable ? | 

The advantages to be derived from the removal of the bar in question 
would be more important to the navy than to the mercantile interests, 
as the trading vessels which visit these islands can always find water 
enough to admit them. As steam will assuredly be an agent in ex- 
tensive use in any future war, and it would be impossible for large 
men-of-war steamers to pass over the bridge with safety, on this account, 
if on no other, it were desirable that it should be removed. There is 
no contemplating where the new element, as steam has been termed, will 
end in its application in the useful or the destructive arts! Itisa 
matter worthy of serious consideration, whether in small forts which are 
liable from their position to be assailed by armed boats, the defendants 
might not be very much assisted in their efforts to repel or disconcert 
an enemy, and cool and damp his courage, by a sudden and continued 
discharge of cold water, “scalding hot,’ humanity would strictly 
forbid, although it does sanction red hot shot, shells, granades, and a 
host of other “ infernals,” ejected from a steam-engine. /Varm water 
would create eraporation; would the spirit of the assailant yo off with 
it? cold is better, as it would be apt to bring on the “ shakings,” and 
such a fit unfits a wan for steady work. Besides, the confusion that 
would be created in the boats of the assailants, the latter would be un- 
able to see what they were about, or at least what they should be about ; 
the ammunition would be spoiled, and the boats half filled with water, 
and not improbably brought to a “ stand still,” and thereby become exposed 
to showers of shot, as well as water, from the engines of the repellants. 
There is indeed no knowing how such a provoking aguish hot and 
cold surprise would act on the physical or moral man. This would per- 
haps depend on country: at all events, if it did not swamp the boat and 
drown the body, we may be assured that it would mystify the ideas, 
and in all probability distract the attention from the one sole and engros- 
sing point of action, and bring it to inaction, and ultimately perhaps to 
reaction. 

We may now advert to another subject of more importance: on ac- 
count of the great extent and formidable nature of the shoals and reefs, 
which environ these islands, they are generally run for on a parallel, 
and the disregard of this prudential measure may involve a ship in 
peril, let the navigator’s skill be what it may, on account of the cur- 
rents. We have known an instance when the confidence reposed in a 
chronometer was so great, that the Captain determined to run during 
the night upon a meridian which cut the north rocks that le out of 
sight of the land,—the consequence was, that to the surprise of that 
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officer the ship ‘‘ bumped ” heavily upon the heads of the huge masses of 
detached rocks beneath the surface, (with more than one hundred 
fathoms between them,) and but for the promptitude and judicious mea- 
sures of the first lieutenant, she would probably have laid her ribs there. 

On coasts where the soundings may be taken as a guide in fogs, or 
during the shade of night, the navigator is assured of his position with 
reference to the land, and can act with as much confidence as when 
the whole line of coast lay before him in the sunshine of day. Neverthe- 
less it has been considered of paramount importance to his safety, that 
additional confirmation of his exact position should be made manifest to 
him by the display of a distinguishing light. If, therefore, this care 
be scrupulously exercised for his preservation on coasts where soundings 
are to be obtained, how much more should it be attended to on those 
which have no such guide¢? The lead will not serve to guide or direct 
a vessel on her approach to these islands, indeed prudence dictates that 
they should not be sighted but in broad day-light, but the currents 
may frustrate such caution. The points generally, and properly run 
for as land-falls, are Wreck-hill, Castle Island, and St. David Head: 
a light-house on the former and the latter, would be of advantage to 
the mariner, whether bound to the islands or only intending to make 
them on his run across the Atlantic. 

The town of St. George which lies in 32° 22’ 23” N., and 64° 37’ 
40” W.., is situated on an uneven piece of land below the southern side 
of the Tank Hill, a portion of which elevation is enclosed as a sort of 
miniature park to the residence of the governor. This enclusure has a 
romantic and inviting appearance, without however, having received 
any studied aid from the landscape gardener, nor, indeed, does it re- 
quire it: Mr. Capability Brown would assuredly have been foiled here, 
there are no lofty elms wherewith to form such unpicturesque groups 
here, as was his boast and pride. 

With the exception of the barrier reefs, physical nature seems to be 
moulded in miniature here ; the people however have maintained their 
stature ; but, the cattle which I saw were very diminutive and remark- 
able for their symmetry. To complete the picture,—according to the 
taste that would associate objects of animation with woods and lawns as 
productive of rural effect, and which would undoubtedly add a pleasing 
embellishment to this temporary domain of the chief magistrate, and 
the representative of majesty,—the tiny musk deer of Nepaul which is 
only two feet in height, and as gentle as a lamb, should be introduced. 

From this eminence the view is highly interesting; nothing, indeed, 
as Mr. Moore justly ol'serves, can be more attractive: In the fine sunshiny 
Weather of this clime, and there is much of that here, notwithstanding 
the proverbial character for storms which the islands have gained, there 
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is a delightful serenitude breathing over the entire scene, which to those 
who have been busy in the noisy world affords that pleasurable feeling 
which of all others, perhaps, comes nearest to our ideas of human hap- 
piness; and which even the most restless and turbulent spirits appreciate, 
and are thankful to enjoy. On the mind of the seaman this effect is 
more apparent, and the cause more forcible, than on that of others con- 
nected with his profession; this may arise in a great measure from con- 
trast, and displays itself in that light buoyancy of spirit which has 
often been mistaken for levity and recklessness of disposition, but which 
really has no alliance with such characteristics. The truth of this 
every sea-faring man will subscribe to, for at some time or other he must 
have felt its force; repeatedly have I experienced its impression on this 
very spot, as elsewhere. 

The houses are principally built with the coarse sand-stone of the 
islands, and are, I believe, without an exception entirely white-washed. 
The reason assigned for this universal practice is, that, by exposure to 
the air the sand-stone becomes quite black from the chemical agency of 
the atmosphere. The contrast of the pure white colour of the buildings, 
with the dark green foliage of the cedars is not unpleasing, but the glare 
produced by the reflecting rays of the sun in the unsubdued colouring 
matter, is not very agreeable to the eyes; of the two extremes however, 
the white is preferable to the black. The streets are irregular, and the 
houses generally detached with small gardens around them, but which are 
not tastefully laid out, or attended to with that care that distinguishes 
those of the mother country: and this is the more remarkable, as there 
is little doubt that from the mildness of the climate, most of the orna- 
mental productions of the tropical and temperate regions would flourish 
here. Excepting a few balsams, geraniums, and the common cabbage-rose, 
I saw no other flowers. I really think that a portion of the parade 
ground might be enclosed and converted into a public ornamental par- 
terre, and leave ample room for exercise. Those voyagers who have landed 
at the Havana, will remember with satisfaction the pretty little public 
garden laid out with some degree of taste, which they unexpectedly 
light upon a few yards from the wharf, and which is so creditable 
to the authorities; should the Anglo-Bermudian be less refined than 
the Espano-Cubian? The architecture and contour of the buildings 
might with very little expense be improved, so as to harmonize with 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery. In this matter there seems to 
be a lamentable deficiency of taste here as in England generally, 
although it must be admitted that latterly we have certainly began to 
improve at home. The semi-civilized nations of the East have long 
held forth an example in this respect to all Europe, which, after the 
lapse of ages seems only now to be exerting its influence. Not being 
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a poet, and possessing but a very slight attainment of the painter's art, 
I could never, however willing to be deceived, and susceptible of 
fascination, transform the clumsy white domicile of the native into a 
Grecian Temple, as the fanciful imagination of the Bard of Erin was 
inclined to do; no! not even when such, relieved of its heaviness and 
formality by the graceful foliage of the cedars, glistened in the rays of 
the enlivening sun beams. Something more effective and permanent 
appears to be necessary to the realization of such a picture than mere 
imagination; it is within the reach at least of the influential inha- 
bitants. | 
In a central position bordering on the margin of the harbour, there 
is an open space called the Parade Ground. ‘There the politicians meet 
to discuss the affairs of the little world; and, I suppose, as the name 
implies, the soldiers assemble to exercise, although I have never seen 
them there. 
- The Church, which isa plain building, and, like the dwellings, comes 
in for its share of white-wash, is situate on a bank adjacent to the 
Parade Ground; although small, it appears to be spacious enough for 
the church-going portion of the population of the parish, as, a division 
of our ship’s company often found room in iton Sundays. It must be 
observed that many, if not most of the blacks are Dissenters, which 
may probably account for the circumstance. 


CHINESE ISLANDS, No. III.— Formosa. 


Littie change enstiéd in the government or customs upon this change 
of masters. The imperial authority on the island, though often assailed 
by insurrections during the last 150 years, is still maintained. The 
lands possessed by the Chinese in Formosa were at that time divided 
into three districts; the subject natives composed 45 towns or villages. 
Little can be said with certainty of the events which have since 
transpired there. 

The two most prominent events are the destructive inundation in 
1782, and the rebellionin 1788. The official report of the former dis- 
aster states, that in May (which is not the month for typhons,) a wind, 
rain, and swell of the sea together, for 12 hours threatened to overwhelm 
the island ; on its cessation, the public buildings, granaries, and most of 
the private houses were in ruins: of 27 ships of war, 12 had disappeared, 
and 12 more were wholly ruined, of other ships about 200 were lost. 
Without the harbour a prodigious number of barks and smal] vessels 
disappeared, and left not a piece of wreck behind. The emperor direc- 
ted that all the houses thrown down should be rebuilt at his expense, 
(i. e. from the public treasury,) and provisious supplied to the people: 
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‘«‘T should feel much pain,” says he, “ were one of them to be neglected.” 
Subterranean winds, says the narrator, may have conspired with the 
winds to aggravate this calamity. 

This event was followed six years later by the most important and 
bloody rebellion which Formosa has yet witnessed. The particulars 
of it cannot be given, but its suppression by cruel punishment and 
almost indiscriminate proscriptions, tarnished the name of Keen-lung, 
the emperor. M. de Grammont states in a letter of March, 1789, that 
“the troubles of Formosa are ended at last, but at the cost of a shameful 
and expensive war to China. She has lost at least a hundred thousand 
men, destroyed by disease, or the sword of the rebels; and she has 
expended more than two millions of taels. The only advantage that 
she has secured, is the re-capture from the Formosans of the two places 
they had seized. According to the returns of the Chincse general to the 
emperor, the renowned rebel leader, Sin-chwang-wan has been cap- 
tured and cut into a thousand pieces; but according to private advices, 
the rebel still survives, and the real sufferer was only a Formosan 
bearing the same name.” 

A brief geographical description, adapted to its present condition will 
be found at the close of this account. One prominent object with the 
Chinese government in retaining Formosa, second to preserving it from 
the possession of foreigners, is to prevent its becoming a rendezvous for 
criminals and desperadoes from the empire. For this purpose they 
have always maintained a numerous guard of soldiery upon the island. 
The officers stationed there have been strict, even to vexation, in grant- 
ing passes to the applicants who come thither from China to trade or to 
reside. Many hundred thousand emigrants from Fuh-keen, Kwang- 
tung, and Che-keang, have peopled the villages of Formosa, and it is 
said a regular system of extortion is practiced by the officers upon the 
new comers. They demand a fee so large, that poor settlers have no 
other means to pay it, than to bind themselves to the officers in a cer- 
tain portion of their profits till the whole demand is discharged. Thus 
on their arrival, many of the emigrants find themselves in a manner 
slaves to the mandarines, as to them much of their hard earnings must 
revert. ‘‘Though they are industrious,” says a recent observer of the 
island, “‘ yet the emigrants have deservedly a reputation for insubor- 
dination and lawlessness. They associate much in clans, and clannish 
attachments and feuds are cherished among them; but they are very 
fond of intercourse with foreigners, many of them are unmarried, or 
have left their families in China, to whom they hope to return after 
amassing a pretty property.” Having just escaped from the grinding 
of the mandarines at home, they naturally wish to enjoy more freedom 
in their voluntary exile. But the mandarines of Formosa on their 
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part also, by being removed from the supervision of their superiors, can 
proceed to more open and extreme extortion than in China itself, since 
complaint is difficult, and relief still more so. Thus mutual dissatis- 
faction is excited and cherished, on the one hand by new acts of oppres- 
sion, and on the other by new acts of evasion or resistance; hence in 
no part of the empire have insurrections been so frequent as in Tae- 
wan. The late threatening rebellion there has been just closed, though 
for some time it has ceased to excite any conversation or interest. The 
reports from the seat of war were so imperfect or contradictory, that it 
is either difficult or impossible to obtain satisfactory information. 

It appears that the naval and military forces stationed on the island 
were no ways contemptible as to number. An imperial report states, 
that 20,000 of the troops there in garrison had been allowed by their 
officers so to mingle in the employments and interests of the people, 
that on the breaking out of the rebellion, no effective force could be 
mustered on the island. The general cause of the war doubtless was, 
and the emperor at last acknowledged it, the growing oppression of the 
officers of government. But there was no unity among the rebels, nor 
any previous concert to rise against the government. The occasion of 
the insurrection is said to have been a quarrel between two clans, one 
of which by appealing to the officers, brought in the other for an 
unusual fleecing from the mandarines, which in this case was not en- 
dured. The opposition burst forth about 15 miles from Tae-wan, the 
capital, and 20 or 30 officers with near 2000 men were killed at the 
first explosion. This news soon spread, and there was a general rising 
throughout the districts, and the imperial troops were destroyed or 
fled into the mountains; they disappeared. While troops were being 
levied and despatched from the four south-eastern provinces of China, 
the insurgents were expending their strength against each other; it wis 
said that one clan had seized the capital, and kept possession of it with 
30,000 men, and that 50,000 of the hostile clan were marching against 
them. The navy and most renowned officers were despatched to sup- 
press the rebellion, commissioners were sent from Peking for the purpose, 
and woe be to such officers in China, who are not successful by some 
means or other. At length by force and money, if report be true, not 
much less by the latter than the former, the insurrection was checked ; 
but it broke out again at different times and places till June 1833, 
After a continuance of eight or nine months, “ now all are again 
quiet,” says the final report, ‘and the mind of his majesty is filled 
with consolation.” y 

After this sufficiently extended sketch of the history of the island, 
we proceed to its form of government and productions. Formosa, toge- 
ther with the Pang-hoo. islands, form one foo or department of the pro- 
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vince of Fuh-keen. It is immediately subject to the foo-yuen of that 
province. Foran account of its present divisions, we refer to a geogra- 
phical description in the Canton Register, the writer of which drew 
from Chinese statistical books. This department defined as above, 
comprises six heens, or subordinate districts; five of which are in For- 
mosa, the remaining one includes the Pang-hoo isles. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of the western parts have been mostly subdued and enslaved 
by the Chinese; but they do not continue in quiet submission to their 
conquerors, except the small proportion which are styled matured 
foreigners, and are civilized. Tae-wan heen, the chief district, is a 
narrow tract of land, comprehending a town, 21 Chinese and 3 native 
villages. The capital Tae-wan, is in latitude 23° N. Its harbour 
had formerly two entrances, one of which called Ta-keang is now en- 
tirely blocked up by the accumulation of sand; here stood the fort 
Zeelandia. The other is so shallow and intricate on account ‘of shoals 
that it is impracticable without an experienced pilot. The city of Tae- 
wan is described as ranking among cities of the first class in China, in 
the variety and richness of its merchandize and population. Its streets 
are covered many months of the year to avoid the rays of the sun. 
Tung-shan heen, lies south of the former, and includes a town, 8 villa- 
ges, and some plantations of Chinese. The native villages are 73, of 
which 8 only are occupied by the civilized natives. .Choo-lo heen lies 
north of Tae-wan, and comprehends a town, 4 Chinese and 33 native 
villages, 8 belonging to the civilized natives. Chang-hwa heen, 
besides its town, has 16 villages, and 132 plantations of. Chinese, and 
51 native villages. Tan-shwuy heen has a town, 132 farms, and 70 
native villages. Pang-hoo-tong, according to Nieuhoff who visited it, 
‘has several good harbours and two commodious bays, where ships may 
ride safely at anchor in eight or nine fathoms of water. It contains . 
many populous villages, the islands being all well stored with inhabi- 
tants, with fat cattle, especially cows, and birds of all sorts, with an 
incredible number of fine large cocks. Here are always seen many 
Chinese vessels for fishing and traffic; the islands are many in num- 
ber, the two most famous are Fisher island, (which is the western,) 
and Pahoo. The south-east side of Fisher island is so barren that it 
produces not a tree.” Perhaps this last remark may aid us to under- 
stand other accounts which represent these islands as desolate and 
barren. 

A chain of mountains divides the island in its whole length, from 
north to south, forming in general, the barrier between the Chineseon 
the west, and the independent natives of the unexplored eastern side 
Many of these mountains are very lofty, and sometimes slightly covered 
with snow ; some are volcanic and sulphureous. 
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Of the native inhabitants there are three classes; first, those who 
have not only submitted to the Chinese, but also have adopted many 
improvements from them, and have advanced beyond their former rude 
state towards civilization. These were instructed by the Dutch as has 
been related; but having lost their teachers and pastors together, it is 
not to be supposed that they retain much knowledge of Christianity 
now, after. a period of 170 years. The jesuit Du Halde, who wrote 
seventy years later, and who would not have judged too favorably, says, 
“the people adore no idols, and abominate every approach to them, 
yet they perform no act of worship, nor recite any prayers. There are 
many who understand the Dutch language, can read their books, and 
who in writing use their letters, and many fragments of pious Dutch 
books are found amongst them.” 

The second class is composed of the aborigines, who though acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Chinese, yet retain their primitive customs, 
and are called ‘‘ raw natives.’ This class comprises much the greater 
part of them who are subject to the Chinese; the third portion, all 
the unsubdued and independent tribes and villages, of whom we have 
an imperfect knowledge. It appears.however, that they have no books 
or written language; that they have no king or common head, but 
petty chiefs, and councils of elders and distinguished men, in that 
respect, much like the North American Indians. It does not appear 
whether they have any separate priesthood, but it is probable that 
there is none beyond the conjurors and enchanters of all savage tribes ; 
nor any ancient and fixed ceremonies of divine worship, or system of 
superstition. They are represented by the Chinese as free from theft 
and deception among themselves, and just towards each other, but ex- 
cessively revengeful when outraged. In their marriages, which are 
made by mutual choice, the bride takes home the bridegroom to her 
parents’ house, and he returns no more to his father’s; ‘therefore 
they think it no happiness to have male children.” They are of a 
slender shape, olive complexion, wear long hair, and clad with a piece 
of cloth from the waist to the knees; they blacken their teeth, and 
wear ear-rings and collars. In the southern part, those who are not 
civilized live in cottages of bamboo and straw, raised on a kind of ter- 
race three or four feet high, built like an inverted funnel, and from 15 
to 40 feet in diameter. In these they have neither chair, table, bed, 
nor any moveable; they place their food on a mat or board, and use 
their fingers in eating, as the apes. They tattoo their skin. In the 
north part, they clothe themselves. with deer skins. 

That portion of Formosa which is possessed by the Chinese well 
deserves its name; the air is wholesome, and the soil very fruitful. 
The numerous rivulets from the mountain fertilize the extensive plains 
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which spread below; but throughout the island the water is unwhole- 
some to drink, and to unacclimated strangers it is often very injurious. 
‘“‘ All the trees are so beautifully ranged, that when the rice is planted, 
as usual, in a line and checkerwise, all this large plain of the southern 
part resembles a vast garden which industrious hands have taken pains 
to cultivate.” Almost all sorts of grain and fruit may be produced on 
one part of the island or another ; but rice, sugar, camphor, tobacco, &c. 
are the chief productions. Formosa has long been familiarly known as 
the granary of the Chinese maritime provinces. If wars intervene, or 
violent storms prevent the shipment of rice to the coast, ascarcity imme- 
diately ensues, and extensive distress with another sure result, namely, 
multiplied piracies by the destitute Chinese. Some idea of the exports 
from the island may be formed from the reports of anEuropean who has 
visited it, and who is intimately acquainted with the maritime pro- 
vinces of China. ‘The quantity of rice exported from Formosa to 
Fuh-keen and Che-keang is very considerable and employs more than 
300 junks. Of sugar, there annually arrive at the single port of Teen- 
tsin upwards of 70 loaded junks. Much of the camphor in the Canton 
market is supplied from Formosa. The greater part of the colonists 
are cultivators of the soil, but many of the Amoy men are merchants, 
fishermen, and sailors. The capital which they employ is very great; 
and the business profitable. The natives have receded farther and 
farther towards the sea coast, and have been partly amalgamated with 
the planters. The whole population may amount to two or three millions. 

The position of Formosa is admirable as affording facilities for trade; 
within 30 leagues of China, 150 of Japan, and less of the Phillippines, 
its situation and resources make it a desirable station for the commerce 
which is now opening, and yet to be opened in these long forbidden 
lands. But except Ke-lung, there is no good harbour yet explored on 
the whole coast; at Tae-wan, the greatest depth at high water is eight 
or nine feet. The Lord Amherst, which stopped at Formosa a few 
days in 1832, could not approach within several miles of the shore. 
Junks also lay a long way outside, and receive their cargoes in lighters. 
It is well known that the harbours are becoming shoaler, and the land 
is increasing by constant and large accretions of sand. The current 
in the channel is very strong, so that unless the wind be fair, Chinese 
vessels cannot bear up to regain their courte; and in passing from Fuh- 
keen to Formosa, they have often been driven so far to the south, that 
they could not reach their destination, when not unfrequently they 
bring up at Cochin-China or Siam, there to await a change of the 
monsoon. But foreign ships, during the last and present winter, beat 
up the channel against the full strength of the northeast monsoon and 


the current; yet this can Le accomplished only by strong and superior 
sailing ships. 
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VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE ON A SURVEY OF THE COAST OF 
AUSTRALIA.—By a Naval Officer. 


Havine completed our crew, and being in all respects ready, we weighed 
anchor at four in the morning on the 5th of July, 1837, and stood out 
of Plymouth Sound with a light air from the northward. When a few 
miles outside the breakwater, we fellin with H.M.S. Princess Charlotte, 
bound to the Mediterranean with the flag of Sir Robert Stopford as 
Commander-in-chief. Soon after speaking, a breeze sprung up from 
the southward, and both vessels stood down channel, with a scant wind, 
until eight in the evening. We were then about ten miles off Falmouth, 
when the wind shifted to the north-east. Our course was shaped to the 
W.S.W., and with a light breeze, and fine pleasant weather, we crossed 
the Bay of Biscay ; passed Cape Finisterre on the 11th, and on the 
14th in lat. 39°, and long. 14° W. took a fresh N.E. wind. After 
touching at Tenerife, Rio Janeiro, and the Cape, we shaped our course 
for Swan River. 

When within six hundred miles of the coast we commenced sounding, 
and continued it each day at noon, without obtaining bottom with 170 
fathoms of line, until the island of Rottenest was seen, at 8 a.m. on the 
15th Nov. bearing E. b. S. about five leagues off. From the time we 
began to sound, a northerly current was experienced of half-a-knot per 
hour, and the last day it ran at the rate of one knot each hour. At 
11 a fresh sea breeze sprung up S.S.W.: at 2 we passed the north side 
of Rottenest, at a mile and a quarter off shore, and shoalened suddenly 
from eleven to four fathoms on a patch off the centre of the island. At 
2h. 30m. passed the N.E. end of Rottenest, and at 4 anchored in Gage 
road in four fathoms, over a sandy bottom, with the pier bearing east 
three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The settlement at Swan River was established in the year 1829, 
under the direction of Sir James Stirling, R.N., at which time nearly 
the whole of the present settlers arrived. For some time they were in 
a miserable plight, living on the beach in tents, with all their property 
exposed ta the mercy of the waves, which made great havoc during the 
north-westerly gales that blow. in the winter~ season, when they were 
unfortunate enough to arrive. As they became more settled the country 
was explored, and where good land was found different parties took up 
their abode ; the sites of townships were marked out, and names given,— 
such as Perth, Guildford, York, &c. and the place at which they 
landed was called Freemantle. In consequence of this they became 
much scattered, and remain so to this day. 

The principal settlement and seat of government is Perth, situated on 
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the right bank of the river, about twelve miles from its mouth. As yet 
it consists of a number of scattered honses, just sufficient to mark out 
the line of s‘reets, which are difficult to walk through from the quan- 
tity of loose sand, like steel filings, with which the ground is covered. 

The principal buildings, are the government house, court-house, 
(which serves also for a church,) and the public offices. The latter 
has a good effect when approaching ; and leads the stranger to suppose 
the town to be of greater magnitude than he afterwards finds. The 
approach to Perth for the last half-mile is shoal; a boat frequently 
touches after passing the low point on which the mill is situated. This 
is much against the situation chosen for the town; but no doubt as the 
soil is good in the neighbourhood, and fresh water in abundance, it has 
advantages over other parts, which more than compensate for its want 
of a good landing place :—as goods might be landed abreast of the mill, 
and carted up at a small expense. 

I saw no fortifications here, nor do I believe any exist. A detach- 
ment of the 21st regiment are stationed in the colony, and distributed 
in the different inland towns. Their only services are to keep in awe 
the natives of the country, who at times become troublesome ; but in 
general behave well, and are treated kindly. They are constantly to be 
seen in the, town, and occasionally render their services to the settlers 
as servants, in drawing water, cutting wood, &c. 

As little was seen of the interior by any one in the Beagle, no des- 
cription can be given of it here. I shall, therefore, pass over Guildford, 
York, &c. and mention something about Freemantle, the sea-port of the 
settlement. 

_ It is situated on the left bank of the river, on a low sandy isthmus at 
the back of Arthurs Head, the southern entrance point of the river 
Swan. It contains about 300 inhabitants, the principals of whom are 
the president and harbour-master. 

The houses are built chiefly of limestone, taken from Arthurs Head, 
and do not exceed two stories in height. The streets are laid out at 
right angles, pointed out by the different detached houses; which give 
if more the appearance of a deserted village, than a rising town. If 
ever it be completed it may probably have some appearance of comfort, 
to which, at present, it has no pretension. 

The most conspicuous buildings are the gaol, and the court-house, 
situated on Arthurs Head, and assist in pointing out the anchorage after 
passing Rottenest. There are several lodging-houses, where accommo-~ 
dation may be obtained on reasonable terms, considering meat is ls. 3d, 
per Ib., and all other things in proportion, except soap, which is three 
shillings; this would scarcely be credited in England, but such, never- 
theless, is the case; indeed, at times, some articles are not to be pur- 
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chased, as there is generally an interval of from three to six months 
between the arrival of vessels trading to this place. 

In 1836 a whale fishery was established and carried on for some time 
with spirit. A tunnel has been cut through Arthurs Head for freer 
communication with the town, and a jetty has also been run out, with 
shears for cutting in the whales. In 1837 the first cargo from this 
colony was sent to England, consisting of oil and wool; but some differ- 
ences arising among the shareholders of the whaling company; it is 
now in the hands of a very few, and it seems doubtful if they will go 
‘on with it. This season has not been so fruitful as the former: so late 
as the middle of June only one whale had been taken. 

During our stay at this place in June, the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the colony took place; to celebrate which the best horses 
are generally brought to Perth, and races are established. A cup and 
several other prizes are run for. There is also some amusement afforded 
by the natives throwing the spear at loaves of bread, running for pigs 
with greasy tails, and soon. These evenings are generally concluded 
with a ball, at which all who can pay their guinea are, admitted. It 
is now more select. 

Our captain being attacked with a severe dysentery, delayed our de- 
parture from Gage Road, until the 4th of January. During that time 
the approach to the anchorage, and a channel south of Rottenest was 
surveyed, and various observations made on shore. On the morning of 
the 4th we departed, and continued in the neighbourhood sounding 
until 5 p.a. when a course was shaped to the northward, with the in- 
tention of passing the reported locality of a shoal. But after running 
sixteen miles in that direction, and the soundings being quite regular, 
we gave up further search for the time, and steered N.W. towards the 
spot at which the survey was to commence. Nothing of any moment 
oceurred during this passage, the winds were generally between S.S.W 
and S.S.E,, a moderate top-gallant breeze with fine pleasant weather, 
until we rounded the north-west Cape on the 9th. The air then became 
insufferably hot, although the thermometer did not exceed 85°, yet the 
heat was so intolerable both by day and night, that few on board could 
obtain rest, and the worn-out appearance that most of us had in a0 
short a time is scarcely conceivable. 

The winds from this time were light and variable round the compass, 
and we did not arrive off Cape Villarét till about midnight, on the 
15th, when the anchor was dropped in 14 fathoms water, over a fine 
speckled sandy bottom. 

We had not been here more than two hours, when a violent squall 
came on from E. b. S., and drove us for more than a mile,—these squalls 
have been described with great accuracy by Captain King, but as we 
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had the two preceding nights, felt them while under sail, I for one, 
thought from the small and badly found vessel that Captain King was 
in, he had been led to suppose them of more consequence than they 
really were; but I felt this night how much I had wronged his judg- 
ment, and determined not again to draw such hasty conclusions upon 
so slight a foundation. 

Generally speaking, these squalls give sufficient warning of their 
approach; the air becomes dry and parched,—heavy clouds arise in the 
eastern quarter, from whence issue continued flashes of sheet lightning 
fur two or three hours previous. During this time the wind generally 
dies away and a short calm ensues. 

When this takes place, if a vessel be under way, no time should be 
lost in reducing sail, for the breeze comes on almost immediately, and 
with great violence, accompanied with rain in torrents, and a short 
chopping sea. Their duration is not more than an hour and a half, 
when they are succeeded by comparatively cool and pleasant weather. 

Leaving our anchorage the next morning one arm of the anchor was 
found broken off. This was most disheartening, as from our having 
broken one at Swan River, only two were now remaining at the com- 
mencement of the work, when anchors would be invaluable. However 
to make the most of what remained, the broken anchors were secured 
together, and formed a substantial sheet in case of necessity. 

. Cape Villarét being at a suitable distance, we examined the shore 
from thence to the eastward, until abreast of a small opening on the 
south shore at the entrance of Roebuck Bay, when having shoalened 
our water to seven fathoms, the anchor was dropped on a clear sandy 
bottom. 

As Captain King supposed this bay either communicated with the 
large expanse of water on the east side of Cape Levéque, or that a river 
of some magnitude emptied itself here, all hands were on the alert, and 
anxious for the morning, that the examination might go on with the 
boats. 

Accordingly, at break of day the boats were detached in different 
directions, myself with a whale boat to ascertain the extent and direc- 
tion of the opening, seen the previous day. After pulling about four 
miles in a south-east direction, we landed on the western edge of a 
sandy flat, that ran off the shore, with the intention of walking toa 
hillock on the beach about two miles distant, but had not proceeded 
above half a mile, when five natives armed with spears were seen ap- 
proaching. I therefore thought it prudent to return towards the boat 
until we had ascertained whether their intentions were friendly or not. 

By the time the necessary bearings were taken for fixing the 
limit of the sand, the natives had closed to within two hundred yards. 
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To this distance they had come boldly on, but seeing we had no in- 
tention of taking immediately to our boat, they became more cautious, 
stopping every six or eight paces to reconnoitre, and when about a 
handred yards off a stand was made, and they a deliberating 
whether it would be safe to approach nearer. 

After a short consultation, the decision was against it, and they com- 
menced yelling and making signs for us to draw near; upon which, I 
walked towards them alone, until within thirty yards, when they re- 
treated, keeping at that distance from me. I followed till hardly 
within musket shot of our party, but as they continued going away, 
and beckoning to the land, I returned to the boat and anchored her a 
short distance from the bank to get our breakfast. 

While thus engaged, the natives again approached, hallooing and 
talking loudly, and this time walked breast high into the water towards 
the boat. One of the boat’s crew being anxious to go to them, I gave 
him permission, as they were not more than twenty yards from us. He 
shook hands with the nearest; his breast was minutely examined for 
marks similar to their own, and each began asking a multitude of 
unintelligible questions. They soon became on friendly terms, and the 
seaman put his hat on the head of one of them, which he naturally 
enough took as a present, and would not return. This annoyed the 
man, and he attempted to take it by force, upon which the native 
poised his spear and placed himself in a threatening attitude. I in- 
stantly called the man to the boat, and they walked off, no doubt well 
pleased at having obtained something from us without a return. 

After breakfast, we pulled towards a clump of trees, situated on a 
steep sandy beach, about two miles distant, and as it afterwards appeared 
the western point of a mangrove creek, (the opening seen from the 
ship,) which I named Native Inlet, a mile and a quarter across at its 
mouth. Leaving three men to take care of the boat, the rest of the 
crew accompanied the other officer and myself a short distance along 
its left bank, and found it running to the S.S.W., that at low water is 
was left dry, with the exception of a small stream on the side we then 
were. As it was useless to follow it further, we were returning, when 
to my surprise I found the natives, (having added two to their number) 
had crossed the sandy flat from the opposite point of the creek, and 
were then between us and the boat, but as we were four, and well 
armed, there seemed little probability of an attempt to molest us. We 
walked quietly on, and they in the same manner passed us in an oppo- 
site direction, each party eyeing the other askance. 

After giving directions about the boat, we trudged on to the west~ 
ward about half a mile along the beach, to a suitable position for taking 
bearings, and viewing the coast. This being done we returned, and 
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found the natives sitting quietly down a short distance from where the 
dinner was cooking, watching every movement with eagerness. 

Upon enquiring, I found things had not been quite so well during 
our absence, for one of the natives after seeing the use of an axe, had 
endeavoured to make off with it, and had just been discovered in time 
to save it; that after this, the coxswain had paraded before the fire 
with a musket over his shoulder, which caused them to withdraw to the 
respectable distance at which we found them. To prevent interrup- 
tion during dinner, the things were removed to the boat, and she was 
then shoved a few yards off the beach, and we commenced our repast. 

As we took to the water they arose, and followed us close, but in the 
act of shoving off, the boat hook being pointed over the bow, they one 
and all involantarily stepped back a couple of paces thinking no doubt 
it was one of our spears, which to them must have appeared a formi- 
dable weapon ; but seeing no harm was intended, they remained at the 
waters’ edge watching us narrowly whilst at dinner. 

At this time I had a good opportunity of examining them. They 
were about the middle age, from five feet six, inches to five feet nine in 
height, broad shoulders with large heads, and overhanging brows; but 
it was not remarked that any of their teeth were wanting, (as was 
afterwards observed in others,) their legs were long and very slight, 
and their only covering was a bit of grass suspended round the loins. 
There was an exception in the youngest, who appeared of an entirely 
different race, his skin was a copper colour, whilst the others were 
black, his head was not so large, and more rounded; the overhanging 
brow was lost, the shoulders more of the European turn, and the body 
and legs much better proportioned; in fact he might be considered a 
well-made man at our standard of figure. They were each armed 
with one, and some had two spears, rnde pieces of stick about eight feet 
long and pointed at each end. It was used after the manner of the 
Pacific Islanders, and the throwingy-stick so much in use by the natives 
of the south, did not appear known to them. 

After talking loudly, and using extravagant gestures for some time 
without any of our party replying; the youngest threw a stone which 
fell close to the boat. As this was quite unprovoked, I thought it time to 
make them aware of our means of defence, and immediately fired a pis- 
tol, the ball of which passed a few yards to the right of the group. This 
astonished them to such a degree, that with one accord they gave a 
loud cry of whoo—whoo—and ran off at full speed without once look- 
ing behind; indeed one in the haste to get away, stumbled and rolled 
on the ground, but recovered himself with amazing quickness, and 
rejoined his companions. Thus ended our first interview with the 
natives of the N.W. coast, and it fully confirmed me in the opinion I 
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had previously formed, that we had nothing to fear from them openly, 
but at the same time it would be necessary to guard against treachery - 
in our intercourse with these children of nature. 

Soon after their departure, the tide having risen sufficiently, we 
pulled to the hillock before-mentioned on the opposite point of the 
creek, and from thence had a tolerable view of the neighbouring coast ; 
this point was called East Point. 

From East Point, we pulled towards the ship, in a N.W. line ovet 
the bank that we saw dry in the morning, till about a mile and a half 
from the shore; from thence it deepened gradually to six fathoms, @ 
cable’s length from the ship, at the distance of three miles from the 
shore over a clearsandy bottom. We arrived on board about six in the 
evening tolerably well satisfied with what the day had produced. 

At daybreak in the morning, the ship was shifted a mile and a half 
to the eastward, and at eleven, I left her with the view of extending 
what had been done yesterday on thesouth shore. Pullingin an E.b.N. 
direction, the water was found to shoal quickly, and a mile and a half 
from the ship, with East Point bearing south by east, there was only 
four feet at low water. 

We then steered more northerly, and crossed a narrow channel with 
two fathoms and a half at low water, and shoalened again on an opposite 
bank, in a line between East Point and Point Janthueame; from thence 
to the S.E. the soundings were irregular, from one to four fathoms over 
a muddy sand. 

Proceeding for four miles in this direction, and finding no fit place 
for a vessel to anchor in, we pulled towards a hillock seen tefore leave 
ing the ship. As we neared the shore, it was found to be fronted with 
mangrove bushes, and the tide being high, enabled the boat to pull 
among them a considerable distance. 

We landed, and walked to the hill, which, although not more than 
seventy feet high, gave us a good view of the surrounding country. 
As far as the eye could reach, was a level plain, studded with red ant- 
hills, (which at first sight were taken for the habitations of the 
natives,) and scarcely any vegetation. With extraordinary high tides, 
or probably strong westerly winds, the country around appeared to 
have been inundated. At the foot, and partly up the slope of the hil- 
lock on which we were standing, three quarters of a mile from the 
coast, quantities of shells had been deposited by the sea, and now lay 
whitened in the sun. Were it not for these sand hills that stretched 
along parallel to the coast, I have no doubt, that during the westerly 
monsoon, a boat at this point might proceed some distance in the inte- 
rior. Whilst returning, two natives were seen in the distance, but as 
soon as they perceived us, they made off, and we saw no more of them... 
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_ During our absence, we found the tide had taken so rapidly off a flat 
that extended from the coast, that it was with difficulty the boat could 
be kept afloat, and we were compelled to walk half a mile out to her. 
We afterwards found this flat ran out above a mile from the line of 
mangroves. 

As it was now late, and I was fearful of becoming entangled among 
the banks, we made all haste to the ship, and arrived on board at 
7 P.M. . 

It was now deemed impracticable for the ship to proceed higher 
up the bay, and preparations were made for finishing the examination 
with the boats. Being equipped with five days provisions, I started 
again the next morning, accompanied by Lieutenant Eden in another 
boat. Our course was held td the part where I had left off the previous 
day, but in crossing the banks the tide fell suddenly, and left us dry 
for an hour and a half. Whilst the boats were lying here, I walked 
to the northern limit of the bank, and took a round of angles for fixing 
its position from this station. I found it was of far greater extent than 
I had previously imagined, it continued to the N. b. W. four and a 
half miles from East Point, and was connected with the shore from the 
west point of Native inlet, to the flat off sandy hillock. To the north- 
ward was another dry bank, and it was between the two we found the 
marrow channel yesterday. , 

During our stay on the sand, we were visited by one of our former 
friends from Native creek, he came down alone, and after talking some 
time, had the impudence to seize the boat’s bailer, and endeavoured to 
make off with it, but upon chase being given, he dropped it and ran 
away. 

. As soon as possible we wére on the move, and pulled to the eastward 
over shoal ground, until abreast of asandy hillock, where the boat was 
anchored to take a round of angles. While thus employed, we were 
joined by a party of six natives, that had run along the flat, and were 
hallooing at the top of their voices. for us to land,—and so eager were 
they to communicate, that they waded up to their necks in water. As 
it would not detain us, I was willing to satisfy their curiosity, and as 
soon as we had finished, the boat was pulled quickly in, so that before 
they bad time to reach the shore we were between them and it. I never 
before saw so much terror as was manifested by these people, they trem- 
bled violently, could only utter a few incoherent sounds, and point to 
the shore. What caused them so much alarm I amat a loss to imagine, 
unless it were the sudden movement of the boat, which must have ap- 
peared to come on them at a Lound. 

That they might be sure we had no intention of offering nem harm, 
the oars were rested until they all landed safely: we then resumed 
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our course, at half a mile distant from the line of mangroves. Pulling 
in this direction for two miles, we came to an opening a quarter of a 
mile in width, which we entered and found to be a similar creek to 
Native inlet, (dry at low water.) 

Taking angles for its position, both boats pulled again along the 
mangroves for four miles, when we came to another of these salt water 
inlets. From this spot the coast trended north, and as I considered it 
to be the head of the bay, all hopes of a river vanished. 

In consequence of the water flowing among the thick impenetrable 
mangrove bushes, landing was out of the question here, so we came to 
an anchor and waited till the tide made off the bank sufficiently to 
enable us to land. In the mean time observations for the longitude 
were obtained. 

By six the tide had ebbed, so as to leave about half a mile of hard 
sand from the line of mangroves,—at the edge of this flat the theodolite 
was put up, and an excellent round of angles obtained, accompanied 
with the true bearing of thesun. We then re-embarked, and anchored 
_ the boats for the night. . 

At daylight, on the 20th, we again commenced our examination, 
keeping a northerly course. We passed along a similar coast to the 
preceeding day, a line of thick mangrove bushes; but a short distance 
from them was a range of level land about a hundred and fifty feet in 
height slightly wooded at the top. 

After pulling six miles in this direction, the coast took a sudden 
turn to the westward, and entirely altered its character, broken, 
detached, red sand-stone cliffs, from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet, 
thickly wooded on the top, was the general feature; -and large lumps 
of the same He off them, to the distance of a mile and a half on 
‘a flat that dries at low water. 

We landed at the eastern end ef these cliffs, and got observations for 
latitude and longitude, as well as a round of theodolite angles, for 
continuing the triangulation. The heat at this spot was intense: 
between ten and eleven o clock finding the sun very oppressive, I went 
behind a projecting part of the cliff, and thought it delightfully cool. 
Imagine my surprise, on placing the thermometer there, to find it . 
stand at 93°. 





JEOLIAN RESEARCHES.—No. VI. 
(Of the seventeenth century.] 


Tn monsoons are anniversary winds, which blow constantly one way 

for so many months; beginning exactly, from the sun’s entrance into a 

sign of the zodiack ; and the other halfe yeare, the contrary way, or 
4E2 
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till the sun enters into the opposite degree: which if seamen neglect, 
they goe near to loose their passage into India. 

Their principall efficient is the sun: and though it will *be difficult 
to explain the particular mode, yet both the currents and the winds are 
-most certainly influenc’d by that soveraign planet: which alternately 
resolves the snows, and bringing summer with it to either tropique, 
attenuates the clouds and stagnant air, which condens’d in the winter. 
By this means, passing from one hemisphere to another, and surveying 
.the elementary world, allways finds or provides materialls for the anni- 
versary winds; which occasions the monsoons to blow with little vari- 
.ption, at the same seasons of the yeare; especially in the Indian ocean, 
where the currents are more constant, and fewer inequalitys, then in 
narrower seas, where they never keepe the same quarter long, but are 
repercus'd from the promontorys, and come down in changeable puffs, 
and eddys of wind; as both Drake and Candish found in the straits of 
Magellan; which renders the passage so very difficult into the South 
Seas. But were the whole sublunary globe of the same equall and 
uniforme superficies, we should have winds in most places no lesse con- 
plant then the monsoons, and as regularly govern’d by the course of 
the sun. It will be no hard matter to explicate the cause of the easterly 
‘MMonsoons; this being the perpetual course of the trade-wind all the 
year round between the tropiques: But that they afterward revert to 
the west, may possibly be occasion’d from the great magazine of vapors 
lodg’d about the island of Madagascar, and the coasts thereabout ; which 
are reflected from thence by the advent of the sun into the tropique of 
Capricorne: for winds are both the result of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion also; and the rarify’d vapors not only cause a more vehement 
.protrusion of the air after their delatation; but being over much com- 
press’d in one quarter, as often by the elasticall power thereof, beget a 
reverse Wind in retiring to their former places: So that there can 
_ carce be a moment's rest in the universe, the atmosphere being as one 
continued scene of action and passion, that I believe the air even in the 
calmest days is almost every where agitated, at least by some insensible 
wind. But thus farre of their distinct species, and particularly of the 
monsoons. , 
In relation to their qualities: I before rejected the hot and dry ex- 
halations, as too narrow, and insufficient to resolve the innumerable 
phenomena of winds; for they consist no lesse of omnigenous vapors, 
salts, and mineralls, with other different species of matter; and we 
muat expect their qualities to be various, as they have greater or lesse 
allays of such bodys. 

Some of them are corrosive, others suffocating and pestilentiall; they 
are sometimes hot, and then cold from the same quarter, and so successively 
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capable.of.all qualities and extremes, according to the diversity of their 
constituent parts, or mediums in which they blow. This might appear 
from many obvious experiments: Let them pass thorough a tunnel] or 
pipe of a convenient length, but much wider at one end then the other, 
that it may give free admission to the air: in the cavity of which 
strew several] sorts of aromatics and edorous herbs, such as thyme, roses, 
violets, &c. then let it be stuck in the wall of some house expos'd to the 
open fields, with the larger end obverted to the winds, and the lesser 
so plac’d to conveigh them into the house, (somewhat after the manner 
of the Italian ventiducts,) and you shall have the whole roome per- 
fumed with a pleasant smell: But instead of these, if you put in herbs 
or mineralls, with virulent, and deleterious qualities; you shall have 
some complaining of their heads; others seas’'d with lipothymies, and 
inclin’d to sleepe, when the stupefactive fumes enter together with the 
winds, and surprise the spirits. ‘The same we may conclude of all such 
whose component particles are either noxious in themselves, or make 
their entry through unwholesome places, which are stor’d with anti- 
mony, mercury, or other putrid and arsenicall vapors. 

I made divers tryalls of this nature. instead of common water, I 
fill’d the zolipile with water distill’d from roses, which generated winds 
with a very gratefull perfume; afterwards, I experimented the same 
with several sorts of liquids; I likewise cast in camphire, and then 
small shavings of juniper wood, into the zolipile, that sent out flatulent 
steams according to the nature of the bodys injected: which makes it 
evident that the qualities of winds are oftentimes deriv'd from their con- 
stituent particles. But as to the medium through which they passe ; I 
judg’d the use of the xolipile by no means suitable to my design in 
discovering their degrees of heat or cold; the winds generated therein 
being actually hot before: so I caus’d to be made a tinne pipe about 4 
foot long, which I fitted to the nose of a pair of bellows, and covering 
it with a mixture of snow and ice; perceivd the wind which pass’d 
through the pipe to be very excessively cold: but because our organs 
are not allways equally dispos’d, nor indeed are they sufficient criteria 
to be rely’d on in such nice cases, I therefore made use of an hermeti- 
cally seal'd weather-glasse ; and blowing thereon, found a very visible 
alteration in the liquor of the weather-glasse, which being ventilated 
from the same bellows wrought no such effect, before the frigorific mix- 
ture was apply’d. I afterwards heated the pipe in the fire, through 
which the winds should passe, and there came forth an exceeding hot 
blast. So farre upon all accounts may the disposition of the medium 
influence the transient winds. 

If wee further enquire upon what account winds thus farre sympathize 
with their mediums : wee must acknowledge it to be no dreame of the pie- 
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cureans, that continuall effuviums doe issue from all materiall con- 
cretes; and the winds not only bear off with them those particles which 
are already disengag’d from their textures, but help to loosen others; 
that ther’s scarce any body so selid, which pays them not as they passe. 
Those which have made no farre excursions from their fountains, can- 
not be much adulterated in the way, and so preserve their first qual- 
itys entire: But the travelling winds, that arrive from remote countrys, 
and drive before them different species of air, and mingle with other 
heterogeneous exhalations in their passage, that are at Tast quite over- 
come by them; and so farre influenc’d by their long intercourse with 
the medium, that they almost universally borrow their temperament 
and propertys from thence. The winds in Italy which blow over the 
groves of myrtle doe often perfume the air for many miles; and in 
those countrys where the rosemary grows wild in the fields, the smell 
thereof has been carry’d a considerable distance from their coasts. The 
Levants are accounted soultry and troublesome in Spain; yet on the 
shoars of Murcia, where they come off the Mediterranean, they are 
agreable and pleasant. The Tramontanas at Rome are often more 
piercing then the sharpest north winds, either in England or France; 
because they blow from the snowy mountains. And I might instance in 
a remarque out of Captain James. ‘The southerly wind was then cold- 
est: the reason I conceive to he, for that it did blow off the main land, 
which was all cover’'d with snow, and the N. winds came out of the 
bay which was hitherto open. I conclude, that winds have more fre- 
quently their qualitys, from the places or mediums through which they 
pesse, (or at least from the fountains that gave them birth,) then from 
the quarters which are reputed hot or cold, or otherwise qualify’d for 
producing such winds.” 

As in Holland, and the lower parts of Germany, they have very 
often colder weather with the midland winds, though from the south, 
then with the N. or N.E. which passe over the sea, and mingle with 
the tepid vapors of the ocean. The southern blasts to us here in Eng- 
land are accounted noxious and pestilentiall; but to certain African 
provinces, healthful and pleasant. The northerly are coldest in our 
European world, and the southerly on the other side of the equinoctiall. 
For the arctick and antarctick winds must needs be of the same nature, 
blowing from either of the poles, where the cold is equally predominant. 
So that the qualitys of many winds seeme not so much to respect the 
points of the compasse, as the course of the sun. 

The eastern winds according to Aristotle are hot and dry: nor is 
their siccity only remarkable in Greece, Palestine, Asia the Lesse, and 
most parts of Africk, where they make long marches over the parcht 
and barren sands; but likewise in the more temperate climes of Hol- 
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land and France; by reason they passe through Poland, Germany, and 
other vast tracts of land; and lastly arriving at our Isle, they can 


suffer no considerable alteration in their pide series by so small a passage 


over the narrow seas. 

They are no very welcome guests to us in England, being ominous 
to our gardens and fields, by blasting the corn and fruits. I have 
known strange destruction done in one night, when they come late in 
the spring. Sometimes they not only blite the leaves and blossoms, 
but kill the trees with their poysonous breath. They bring after them 
swarms of caterpillers, and other devouring insects; or those dry and 
tabid mists, which corrupt the lungs, and cause epilepsys, consump- 
tions, kc. whether by driving before them the putrid air from Holland, 
or however they contract that malignity in their natures. Neverthe- 
less wee can make no general conclusions of their propertys from hence, 
which are chang’d by innumerable accidents For though in these 
countrys of Great Britain, they are inauspicious both toe animals and 
plants: yet in the West Indies, the eastern brise is refreshing, and 
healthful above all other winds. In Arabia and those Asiatique regions 
they are exceedingly dry, by travelling for many thousand leagues 
over the sandy desarts; yet Blondus observes them to be rather humid 
in Italy, and to occasion a relenting in the air, where they blow imme- 
diately from the Adriatique seas. 

In relation to their degrees of heat, though Aristotle declares they 
are much hotter then the westerly, wee find by experience that with us 
in England, the easterly are at certain seasons ‘of the yeare exceeding 
eold, and very often the most freesing winds, sla if they hang 
somewhat towards the north. 

I need assign no other cause, for the frigidity of the easterly winds 
then that they have their first rise from the continent, where the mid- 
land air is much colder then the maritime. 

The south winds dre generally reputed hot and moist, on this side the 
line, being heated in their entry through the torrid zone; or because 
they consist not of melted snows, as the northern, but of the tepid and 
sulphury steams from Africk, and other sun burn’d climes. 

They passe over no seas of any large extent, just crossing the Medi- 
terranean, and British, yet they moisten and relax the air, and cause 
wet weather by dissolving the clouds into rain, which are rather dis- 
sipated and blown over by the impetuous norths. 

Yet I think it very irrationall to conclude that all the southerly, | 
should have their rise from the torrid; or the northerly winds, from 
the frigid zones. Since it is not unknown to the curious that in part 
of Italy and Provence, they have very often northerly winds (rising as 
is Suppos'd from some places about the Alps,) whereof they are not at 
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all sensible in other countrys of France, throngh which they must of 
necessity passe, if they caine so farre north. In like manner at Mar- 
seilles, and in the Mediterranean, they have oftentimes southerly winds ; 
when they blow from contrary points on the African continent, which 
lyes more to the south. 

I believe very few of the south winds here in England ever took a 
longer flight then from the Mediterranean sea, or the lower parts of 
France; and it can scarce be suppos’d that the same numericall exha- 
lations could ever travell from between the tropiques, and not be spent 
in the way, long er’e they arrive at the British coasts; yet happily by 
protruding the ambient air, and that successively the contiguous to it ; 
the “motion may at length be propagated many hundreds of miles be- 
yond the reach of those vapors which caus’d the first agitation. So 
that it is not impossible, but that a wind which began neer the xqui- 
noctiall, may by this means, be continued, even to the poles of the 
world. However I shall make no longer digressions concerning their 
extent, but proceed to the qualitys which are vulgarly ascrib’d to the 
southerly winds. 

They are laxative, stupefactive, and pestilentiall; they cause epi-. 
lepsies and pains in the head. They render men shagrin and melan- 
choly, and in some of the Azore islands, the children are said to sit 
dejected and leave their playing when they blow. For first they open 
the pores of our bodys by their heat, and then insinuate the malignant 
influences; and the parts being pointed and volatile have not only an 
easy ingression into our blood, but thaw and unloose the textures of ice 
and snow: Nay it’s most certain, that iron itselfe takes the file much 
better, when the south wind blows, then at other times. 

They many times cause a farre rougher sea then the most tempestu- 
ous winds from the north happily because they blow more obliquely, 
and rake the surface of the water; when as the northerly oftentimes 
descend, as from a precipice downwards, which immediately deads and 
weakens their force. 

_ They magnify visible objects: As our seamen observe their ships to 

appeare bigger at a distance, either in misty weather, or when the 
south wind blows. For the humid and nebulous vapors of which they 
consist, distort the visual beams, and by refracting them to the perpen- 
dicular, cause more rays of light to enter into the eye (which makes 
the object seeme larger,) then otherwise would arrive at it in strait 
lines. | 

Many who are naturally inclin’d to stammering in their speech, do 
find their infirmity evidently worse, when the wind is towards the 
south: Probably because the moisture of the air, causeth a greater re- 
laxation of the nervs, and thereby a tremulous and unstable motion of 
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the muscles at that time. Which perhaps have more power upon the 
vocal muscles, then others, because they lye in the road, and are more 
expos'd to the invasions of whatever is breathed in at the mouth or 
nostrils, then others are. Whence also we find the tongue more apt to 
falter; (though somewhat in a different manner,) whence however it is 
overmuch bedew’d with strong and vaporous liquors. 

Smells are said to be most fragrant in these winds, when the air is 
humid and Jax to convey the odoriferous particles. They anticipate the 
spring ; and cause the trees to blossome, and bud forth before their time; 
and by this means exhaust their spirits and nutritive juyce. They 
damp linnen and paper, though never so carefully guarded from the 
air, cause flesh to rot, and upon all accounts hasten putrefaction in 
bodys. 

The western have been counted the mildest, and most auspicious of 
all others; and were so highly in favour with the poets, that they 
thought them worthy the golden age, and to refresh the elysian groves. 
They are indeed cherishing to animals, they cause fertility in the 
earth, and paint the flow’ ry meades with all the verdant beautys of the 
spring. But though the breathing zephyrs are so much celebrated in 
poems and romances, and happily were kinder to the delicious countrys 
of Italy and Greece, yet wee find no lesse malignity in their natures 
from particular accidents and climats then what wee have observ'd of 
other winds. 

In the Isle of Jersey (as I was lately inform’d by an ingenious gen- 
tleman of that place,) they taint and blast all the plants and trees, ex- 
cept the white poplar, (which flourishes best in those winds,) and sufler 
nothing to grow a good distance from the western shoare: when the 
midland of the country, and other parts, even to the brink of the ocean, 
is very fruitfull and universally planted. They have an observation 
there; when it rises on a suddain in storms, it continu’s for 9 days or 
thereabout. 

They blow in this isle the greatest part of the yeare, but chiefly 
about the equinoxes; and particularly in autumn, when they are boy- 
sterous, having nothing to checque their rage between that and Ame- 
rica: and these they call the Michaelmas storms. Beside what is said 
of this island, the same effects are known in Normandy, and many 
parts of our British coasts, especially towards Cornwall and the Lands’ 
End; but they render the Norman shoare inhabitable by reason of the 
sand they blow over it: where are few or no trees to be seen neer the 
sea, and those very shrubs. When they take a point of the north, they 
are worst, but not lasting. 

The greatest winds which have been known of late yeares, were 
either westerly or from the collaterall points between the west and 
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north. One about the death of Oliver Cromwell: And another famous 
for demolishing so many houses and buildings which in diverse places 
it levell’d to the ground. It did considerable damage to most of the 
colleges in Oxon: blew down two and twenty elms in the grove of 
Trin. Coll., and severall of the strongest fabricks in England scap’t not 
without some marks of its violence. For many of those houses, which 
either by their strength or situation were able to resist its furious 
assaults, lost their roofs, or had their chimneys and barns blown down. 
But that which makes it still memorable in most parts of the kingdome, 
was the great numbers of trees, and sturdy oaks that fell in this tem- 
pest. You might see the spoiles of the villages and woods all the 
country round. An event, scarce to be parallel’d in the former age ; 
and which would require a large history to transmit all the particulars 
thereof to posterity. 

The westerly winds are often-times thus tempestuous in England 

and Flanders; which receive their first efforts from the wide seas, 
where they bring terrible storms; sometimes snow, and then in 
large flakes; but usually in the spring time rain: especially the S.W., 
which are the most humid and pluvious, because they travell by sea 
‘many thonsand miles, and must needs wet their wings in so long a 
flight or’e the western ocean. By some writers they are esteem’d geled 
and moist; but with us they are warmer than the east or north :— 
either because they consist of the tepid vapors and air, which are 
heated by the declining sun; or that being sea winds, they are there- 
fore generally hotter in the temperate zones, than those which blow off 
the land. 

Lastly, the northerly winds in these parts of Europe, are accounted 
cold and dry: by reason they arrive from frigid climats of the north, 
and consist for the most part of resolv'd snows and ice. 

They cause a sude and serene sky dispersing the clouds; wherefore 
Boreas in Homer isstyled Serenator Boreas: yet in Africa they cause 
rain, and are moyster than the south; which according to the com- 
plexion of those countrys, has a greater degree of nicity and heat. 

In some places of Holland and Flanders, where they gather the 
vapors from the German or Scotish seas, the north winds often bring 
with them cloudy and wet weather. And wee have known as great 
falls of rain here in England; the wind being at N. and N.E. but then 
it uspally continued at S.or S.W. for some days before. So I have 
suspected, that those vapors and clouds, which gather’d, and blown 
over by the southerly, were afterwards reduc’d back again by the 
northerly winds. 


They render the northern men vegetate and healthfull, to extreme 
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old age, by hindering the exilition of the spirits; when as the Africaus 
are at 40, where the continuall heat open the pores, and suffers the 
vital flame to transpire. 


Habal Chronicle. 


SECOND ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF THE FRENCH CORVETTES 
ASTROLABE AND ZELEE.—Under the command of Captain Dumont 
d Urville. 


Tue following is Captain d’Urville’s narrative. “I hasten to transmit 
to you the results of our second excursion in the polar regions of the 
south. These results are, I trust, of a nature to excite general interest ; 
and will, in particular, I venture to hope, be favourably received by 
the king, who, himself, directed my researches towards the Antarctic 
Jatitudes. His Majesty will see that, in fulfilment of his wishes, in 
spite of the fatigues, the dangers, and the dreadful scourge by which my 
first attempt* was attended, I have taken it on myself to risk another, 
in a direction the very opposite of that which had been indicated to 
me. To this I was impelled by two powerful considerations. First, 
the field was one wholly unexplored: no navigator having ever pene- 
trated further than the fifty-ninth degree: + secondly, from the few 
variations of the magnetic needle hitherto noticed in much lower 
latitudes, natural philosophers had been led to place the southern 
pole in that direction. 

“My only regret was that of having to deal with crews, exhausted 
by twenty-eight months of the most active navigation ever accomplished, 
and recently decimated by a frightful dysentery. Finally, the expedition 
of the English Captain Ross, and the American Captain Wilkes, contri- 
buted to my determination. Weweighed from Hobart Town, on the 
morning of the Ist January ; but it was not till the 4th that we made 
real way, with a gale that, from that day, did not cease to blow 
between W.N.W. and W.S.W., so that we were enabled to make good 
a regular course S. by W., for a distance of more than 450 leagues, 
without any sensible deviation. 

“From the 12th January, M. Dumoulin, as often as the state of the 
sea permitted, observed the dip of the magnetic needle, which continued 
to increase with a regularity the most satisfactory, from 74° to about 
86°, the highest point which we could reach. Several times a day 
too, the variation of the needle was noted. The temperature decreased 
regularly and uniformly until the 15th January, when it was as low as 
2° above freezing, both in the air and on the surface of the water. On 
that day, we crossed the route of Cook, in 1773; and from that time 
were in a sca that no keel had ever ploughed before our own. On the 
morning of the following day in 60° of latitude and 141° of longitude, 


* In our volume for 1838 p. 779, an account of this first attempt will be found. 
+See p. 734 of our volume for 1839, for a condensed statement of all the ap- 


proaches yet made to the south pole. 
4Fr2 
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we saw the first ice, a mass of 50 feet in height by 200 in length, a 
shapeless fragment, long beaten, no doubt, and diminished by the action 
of the waves. Thenceforward, we saw icebergs daily, widely scattered 
however, and of moderate dimensions. On the 17th, in 62° and 63°, 
the icebergs became numerous, and presented imposing masses, several 
of them being three or four hundred toises in length, by 100 to 130 
feet in height. * * 

“On the 2Ist, at one in the morning, I took advantage of a gentle 
breeze from the S.E., to steer S.S.W. towards the land. To reach it, 
we had to make our way through an immense chain of huge icebergs, 
tabular in form, and prodigious in their dimensions. And from two 
o’clock to six, our corvettes sailed tranquilly through these straits of a 
novel description. At times the channels presented a width of not more 
than three or four cables’ length; and then our ships appeared to be 
buried beneath these glittering walls, towering perpendicularly to a 
height of from 100 to 150 feet, and seeming ready to overwhelm us 
with their giant masses. Then, suddenly opening out, we issued from 
them into spacious basins, surrounded by icebergs of strange and fan- 
tastic forms, recalling the palaces of crystal and of diamonds, which 
dazzle so abundantly in fairy tales. A clear sky, delicious weather, 
and a propitious breeze, helped us through this daring navigation. At 
length, we issued from these narrow and winding channels, whose lofty 
walls had long shut out the land from our view; and found ourselves 
in a comparatively disencumbered space, from whence we could contem- 
plate the coast, in all its visible extent. 

« Distant from us about eight or ten miles, was an immense strip of 
land, stretching out of sight from S.S.E. to W.S.W., from two to three 
hundred toises in height, and entirely covered with ice and snow, 
which lay heaped up on its summit, marking the ravines on the land- 
slopes, as well as the bays and points upon the coast. In parts, the 
ice presented a smooth and uniform covering, of a dull and monotonous 
white; in others, its surface was ploughed and shattered and broken, 
as if it had been subjected to the action of some violent convulsion, or 
of a sudden and irregular thaw. Numbers of huge ice-hills, recently 
fallen from the coast, had not yet been borne away, and made the ap- 
proach to it impossible. 

“ This solid barrier forbade all progress southward ; but the line of 
no variation could not be far off to the westward. M. Dumoulin had 
already observed nearly €6° of dip; and I might at least endeavour to 
approach as nearly to the southern magnetic pole as the land would 
permit. A gentle breeze from the E.S.E. seemed favourable to this 
design. I steered, therefore, westward ; and our corvettes coasted the 
land at five or six miles distance. At noon, excellent observations gave 
66° 33’ of southern latitude, and 138° 21’ east longitude. All the 
compasses in the ships veered in a remarkable manner, and on board 
the Astrolabe the reversed compass in my poop-cabin was the only one 
which marked the route with anything like precision.’ Our newly 
discovered land, then, lay precisely under the Antarctic polar circle, 
since it ran nearly east and west. And further, we were evidently ata 
very short distance from the magnetic pole. 

“ At five in the evening, the breeze gave way toa calm; of which I 
took advantage to dispatch Messrs. Dumoulin and Coupvent to a large 
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iceberg, distant about two miles, for the purpose of observing the mag- 
netic dip, variation, and intensity. These operations took them three 
hours; and they returned on board at half-past nine, well satisfied with 
their station. In the mean time, all eyes on board, aided by all the 
glasses of the ships, had minutely examined the coast, but without 
discovering a single point which the ice had left uncovered. Notwith- 
standing the great improbability of a compact body of ice of such extent 
1,500 feet high, doubts might still be entertained of the positive exis- 
tence of land. Besides, I ardently desired to present to our geologists, 
samples of that portion of our globe, the first specimens, beyond all 
doubt, ever submitted to the inquiring gaze of man. 

“At length, about half-past five, after many disappointments, M. 
Duroch directed my attention to some black stains, situate on that 
portion of the coast which was nearest to us, but which had hitherto 
been masked by a long chain of icebergs, which extended between it 
and us. After a short examination, I could no longer have any doubt 
they were rocks piercing the surface of the snow. For a moment I 
hesitated to send boats so far (nearly six miles) from the ships; for I 
knew how variable are the winds and how thick and frequent the fogs 
in latitudes like these. It was a terrible idea that I might be forced 
to leave the crews of two boats to certain and dreadful death, if a shift 
in the wind should drive me suddenly from this dangerous cvast. 
Nevertheless, I dispatched a boat from each corvette towards this inter- 
esting portion of the coast. 

‘‘Messrs. Duroch, Dumoutier, and Le Breton, embarked in my 
whale-boat, and Messrs. Dubouzot and Lequillon in Captain Jacquinot’s 
cutter. The sailors, who shared the enthusiasm of their officers, rowed 
with incredible vigour; and at eleven at night, the two boats returned 
on board, after having accomplished their task. They were laden with 
specimens broken from the living rock. These were granites, of various 
hues. They brought, besides, some penguins, which seemed to me of a 
different species from those which we had noticed in our first visit to 
the ice-fields. They had seen no other trace of any organized being 
belonging to either the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

‘“* From the aspect of these rocks, no one on board retained the slicht- 
est doubt as to the nature of the formidable barrier which closed all 
further progress against our ships. Then I announced to the assembled 
officers, in presence of the crews, that this land would henceforth bear 
the name of Adélie. This designation is destined to perpetuate the 
remembrance of my profound gratitude for the devoted companion who 
has three times consented to a long and painful separation, to enable 
me to achieve my projects of foreign exploration. During that night 
and the day following, (22nd of January,)I continued to follow the line 
of coast, at a distance of two leagues, with a gentle eastern breeze. The 
weather was still fine, but very cold. In the night the mercury fell to 
©” 5’ below zero of Réaumur; and at mid-day, the water which fell on 
the deck instantly froze there, in the shade. 

7 On the 23rd, I was desirous of still continuing to skirt the land, 
Which Stretched indefinitely to the west; but so early as four in the 
Morning, the ice began to close; and when “we were sufficiently near 
to it, we perceived that the icebergs were held together by a floe of it, 
Which seemed to stretch from the land in a northern direction. This 
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unexpected barrier I strove to double; but, after every tack, ice pre- 
sented itself anew, and seemed to envelope us in its long windings. 
No other resource was then left but to work between the land and the 
shoal, in the hope of freeing ourselves from the melancholy cul-de-sac 
in which we had become involved. Twenty-four hours later, after two 
Yong reaches, we were yet on the edge of the shoal, which seemed still 
to run north-east, as far as the eye could extend. Hitherto, however, 
it had been merely an affair of patience and vigilance; for, after all, 
under ordinary circumstances, we could always reckon on at least 
returning by the way we had come. But the weather, which for four 
days had been unvaryingly fine, suddenly changed. The sky was, in 
all directions, overcast; the wind rapidly freshened in the E.S.E.,. 
and, by noon, blew a gale, heightened by sudden and violent gusts. 
These gusts were laden with a thick snow, which froze as it fell on 
the deck and rigging, and frequently limited our horizon to a few 
ships’ lengths. . 

<‘Hemmed in, as we were, between the land and the shoal, and 
obliged to maneuvre in a space encumbered with icebergs, our position 
became most menacing. Without having passed through a trial like 
ours, it would be difficult to imagine all that our crews had to suffer 
in these circumstances. The most trifling mancuvre required for its 
execution the concurrence of all hands, and was rendered of extreme 
dithculty, on account of the icc, which stiffened the cordage and pre- 
vented its play in the blocks,—themselves covered with a crust of frozen 
snow. In spite of all our efforts, and the alarming crowd of sail which 
we carried, | soon perceived that we were driving to the westward, 
and that, if the storm should last four-and-twenty hours longer, we 
had but little chance of safety. At midnight, however, the wind gra- 
dually lulled, the sea subsided, and the horizon expanded to half a 
mile, and sometimes a mile; and ou the morning of the 25tb, hope 
ence more dawned within us. Towardsevening, a gentle breeze sprang 
up in the south-west; and, for a moment, I entertained the hope of 
being able to follow the land in an easterly direction, since we had 
been so abruptly stopped in the west. The whole day of the 26th was, 
in consequence, employed in regaining the land, and in repairing the 
damage we had sustained in the gale, and by evening we were not 
more than three or four Jeagues distant. In twelve hours, our sails and 
rigging had suffered more than six months’ previous navigation. On 
the 27th, at midnight, however, the wind shifted round again to the 
E.S.E., and rapidly freshened, accompanied by gusts and snow-flakes. 
Abandoning, therefore, all further projects of exploration on this portion 
of the land of Adélie, I bore northward, for the purpose of escaping 
the labyrinth in which we were involved. Towards five o'clock, we 
found curselves in a space where the icebergs, more widely scattered, 
permitted us to navigate with less peril; and it was time that such 
should be the cuse—for the wind blew afresh from the east with extreme 
violence, making a heavy sea, and wrapping us in a thick and con- 
tinual snow-storm, which entirely shut out the horizon. 

«I hore successively, however, to the N.N.W., N.W., W.N.W., and 
even W., to gain, as soon as possible, the line of no variation. The 
fragments of ice were numerous on our path, but only some of the larger 
gues were visible to us, the snow concealing the rest. About fifty 
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minutes past three, we found ourselves suddenly in the midst of a very 
thick bed of the same icebergs,—which led us to imagine that we had 
at length doubled the northern point of the wearisome floe of ice that 
had given us so much trouble three days previously. This second tem- 
pest lulled towards midnight. 

“On the 28th of January, the wind blew between the south and 
south-west,—with a cloudy sky and constant snow, which continually 
restricted our horizon to a very short distance. Nevertheless, we pur- 
sued our route to the west. In the course of the day following, the 
wind again shifted to the east, fresh and gusty, and driving before it a 
thicker snow than ever, which kept us in complete ignorance of every- 
thing that might be about us. About three in the afternoon, the sky 
cleared, but the horizon remained still in haze. However, I steered to the 
south-west, and at half-past three our route was barred by a floe flanked 
by large fragments of floating ice, and distant at most three or four miles. 
Some of the sailors in both corvettes fancied they descried portions of 
fand beyond the bank,—a fact, however, which needs confirmation. I 
am, myself, very confident that the land Adélie, of which we had traced 
about 150 miles in extent, must prolong itself thus far—but probably- 
too much to the southward to be visible from the point of view at which 
we now were. On the 30th, at three in the morning, the wind fresh- 
ened anew—blew with great violence by five, and brought with it snow 
and sleet. But the horizon being somewhat less cloudy, I stood to the 
south-west, making’six knots through a heavy sea. At twenty minutes 
past eight, the look-out announced land a-head. At first it showed 
like a simple line, low, light, and uncertain; but gradually it defined 
itself, and presented at length a novel spectacle to our eyes. It was a 
wall of ice, perpendicular on the sides and horizontal at the summit, 
elevated from 120 to 130 feet above the waves, and not the slightest 
projection broke its uniformity throughout the twenty leagues of its 
extent that were traversed on this day. At noon, the observations gave 
64° 30’ south latitude, and 129° 54’ east longitude. The lead gave 
uo soundings at 160 fathoms. 

‘“‘ Touching the nature of this enormous wall, opinions were again 
divided. Some held it to be merely a huge mass of compact ice, inde- 
pendent of any land,—while others, and I for one, maintained that 
this formidable belt served at least as a covering or crust to some solid 
base—whether of earth or rocks, or scattered shoals projected in advance 
of a great land. 

“« However, this may he, after having run W.S.W. for the space of 
twenty leagues, this frozen rock took suddenly a direction to the S.W. 
It was then ten in the evening, and I continued my course to the S.W., 
expecting to find itagain at daylight next morning. But on the 3lst, 
at three in the morning, although I had turned southward, we found 
in its place only a formidable chain of large islands of ice,—and further 
to the S.W. we once more fellin with a field of ice, which spread as far 
towards the W. and N.W. as the eye could reach from the mast-head. 

«sThe variation, which had been N.E., had now become N.W., and 
and that pretty strong. We had passed then the line of no variation. 
Messrs. Dumoulin and Coupvent thought themselves in possession of 
facts sufficient for determining the position of the Southern Magnetic 
Pole, within a degree, and that pole could only lie in the land of Adélie 
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itself, or at least on the compact ice which adjoined it. I concluded, 
therefore, that our task was completed. No doubt it might have been 
possible to push further westward, to trace in that direction a greater 
extent of field-ice, perhaps even to find the land again in that quarter, 
—for my opinion is, that it surrounds the greater portion of the polar 
circle, and will present itself at nearly all points to the mariner who is 
bold enough and fortunate enough to clear the masses of accumulated 
ice which usually girdle it—provided only, that insurmountable fields 
of ice do not frustrate his efforts. But, taking into consideration the 
state of the crews, I felt that it would be cruel to abuse their courage, 
and the confidence which they had shown me in following me thus far 
without murmuring, by dragging them into further perils. 

“On the Ist of February, 1840, therefore, in 65° 20’ south latitude, 
and 128° 21’ east longitude, I bade a final adieu to these savage regions, 
and turned our prows northward for Hobart Town. Our return was 
accomplished without difficulty or incident; and we arrived in the 
evening of the 17th of February. The ice followed our track for a 
long distance. and we saw the last of it in the parallel of 57° south 


latitude.” 


To the foregoing we may add the following Antarctic Discovery :— 

‘‘ An interesting geographical discovery has been made in the Southern An- 
tarciic Ocean, of a Continent with a coast of about 1,700 miles from east to 
west, highly useful for seal and whale fishery. The most singular coincidence 
is, that it was discovered by the French and the Americans on the same day, 
Jannary 19, 1840, at the distance of 720 miles from each other. 

“ Amonest the arrivals to be found in our shipping list of this day, is that of 
the United States ship Vincennes, under the command of Charles Wilkes, Esq. 
The Fincennes has been absent from this port almost eighty days, most of 
which time has been spent in southern exploration, and we are happy to have 
it in our power to announce, on the highest authority, that the researches of 
the exploring squadron after a southern continent have been completely success- 
ful. ‘The land was first seen on the morning of the 19th of January, in latitude 
Gi deg. 20 min. south, longitude 154 deg. 18 min. east. 

“The Peacock, (which ship arrived in our harbour on the 22nd uit., much 
disabled from her contact with the ice,) we learn, obtained soundings in 
a high southern latitude, and established beyond doubt the existence of 
land in that direction. But the Vincennes more fortunate in escaping injury, 
completed the discovery, and run down the coast from 154 deg. 18 min. to 97 
deg. 45 min. east longitude, about seventeen hundred miles, within a short 
distance of the land, often so near as to get soundings with a few fathoms of line, 
during which time she was constantly surrounded by ice islands and bergs, and 
experiencing many heavy gales of wind, exposing her constantly to shipwreck. 
We also understand that she has brought several specimens of rocks and earth 
procured from the land, some of them weizhing upwards of one hundred pounds. 

**It is questionable whether this discovery can be of any essential benefit to 
commerce ; but it cannot be otherwise than highly gratifying to Captain Wilkes 
and the officers engaged with him in this most interesting expedition, to have 
brought to a successful termination the ligh trust committed to them by their 
country, and it is hoped that so noble a commencement in the cause of science 
and discovery, will induce the Government of the United States to follow up by 
other expeditions that which is now on the point of termination. 

“We understand that the Jincennes will sail on Sunday or Monday next, 
for New Zeeland, where the Porpotse and Flying Fish will rejoin her, should 
they have been equally fortunate with their two consorts in escaping from the 
ice. ‘The Peacock will follow as soon as her repairs are completed ; whence 
they will all proceed in furtherance of the objects of the expedition.—Sydney 
Herald, 13th March.” 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 
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HARBOURS.—SOUTH EASTERN COAST. 
Continued from page 527. 


FoLKSTONE. 


From Dover we proceeded to Folkstone. This harbour was coustructed 
under an act of parliament in 1809, by a joint stock company, to whom 
the property belongs, but at present it is in the hands of the Exchequer 
Bills Loan Commissioners. 

The harbour, which is entirely artificial, is formed by rubble-stone 
piers, and encloses an area of 14 acres. The western arm extends in a 
S.S.W. direction 140 yards across the beach, and is united with the 
main pier, which is carried in a straight line east and by south about 
317 yards. A projecting pier has since been run out from the shore, 
on the eastern side, towards the south-west 236 yards, leaving an 
entrance of 123 feet in width open to the east and by south. 

A groin has keen constructed near the eastern extremity of the main 
pier, which extends at right angles 130 feet seaward, for the purpose of 
preventing the shingle from obstructing the harbour’s mouth. This, 
however, has not overcome the evil; for the shingle having accumu- 
lated along the southern side of the main pier to the line of extension 
of the horn, finds its way round the extremity, and creates a bar nearly 
across the entrance. 

The rise of spring tides averages about 18 to 20 feet, and neap tides 
from 12 to 14 feet, but the harbour is left dry at low water; and the 
greater part of the interior is blocked up by a bank of shingle rising to 
the height of several feet above high water, and leaving only a channel 
of inconsiderable width along the side of the main pier. 

A smal] stream is pent up at the north-western side of the harbour, 
- for the purpose of scouring at low water; and with the assistance of 
manual labour, in addition to this very inadequate backwater, the 
channel is kept open so as to allow vessels of 10 to 12 feet draught to 
come alongside of the main pier at the top of high-water. 

This harbour, in its present form, is not capable by any improve- 
ments of being made available for the purposes of our inquiry, and we 
do not consider the situation eligible for a deep-water harbour. 


Hytue. 


From Folkstone we procecded to Hythe, and inspected the coast to 
Dungeness. No harbours at present exist between these places, and 
froin the nature of the coast, the situation is inapplicable for their form- 
ation; but several plans having been submitted to us for the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Dungeness, we landed for the purpose of examining 
the beach, and ascertaining the practicability or otherwise of the pro- 
positions. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Owen, in a communication which he sub- 
sequently addressed to the committee, stated, that “during the late 
war, when the presence of the flotilla and the encampment of troops on 
the opposite coast demanded unceasing vigilance, and the employment 
of many armed cruizers of the smailest description, the inconvenience 
of sending these vessels to Sheerness for the purposes of trivial repairs, 
and payment of the men, &c.; was greatly felt, both in the loss of their 
immediate services, aud from the interruption to the more regular and 
important arrangements of defence; and Dungeness being then consi- 
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dered the rendezvous of greatest moment, he contemplated the formation 
of a basin within the shingle, in a position between No. 2 battery on 
the east, and No. 4 battery on the west, with an outlet on either side, 
by which vessels might enter or put to sea when their services were 
required.” 

The propositions submitted to us by Mr. Potter and Mr. Douglas 
were of a similar nature; and there can be little duubt, from the pro- 
minent position of this extensive point of land, and the anchorage it 
affords to vessels on either side, according to the direction of the wind, 
that the situation is desirable for a harbour. 

The shore at the southern extremity is extremely steep, and descends 
at once into deep water; but the whole promontory consists of a vast 
accumulation of shingle, constantly increasing and extending seaward ; 
and were a basin to be constructed in the centre, the entrances on either 
side would speedily be choked up, and, in our opinion, no scouring 
power would be able to keep the channels clear below the level of low 
water. However desirable, therefore, the construction of a deep-water 
harbour may be in this situation, the physical obstacles to its formation 
and maintenance appear to us to render the scheme impracticable. 

In corroboration of this opinion, and the constant motion and increase 
of shingle, it is worthy of remark, that the site of the present lighthouse, 
when first erected in 1792, was only 100 yards from the sea, and now, 
in the lapse of 47 years, the beach has extended 118 yards to the south- 
ward, leaving the lighthouse 218 yards inland. 

The former lighthouse, which was pulled down when the present 
one was completed, was at that time upwards of 640 yards from the 
extremity of the Ness. 


. Rye. 


Rye, which was the next harbour we visited in our progress round 
the coast, is situated in the bight of the bay formed by Fairlight Head, 
on the western side, and Dungeness on the eastern. The harbour is 
formed in the channel of the river Rother, at the point where it enters 
the sea, after receiving the waters of the Tillingham and the Bride, two 
small rivers which unite with it near the town of Rye. A wooden pier 
of piles has been constructed on the eastern side, and embankments have 
been thrown up on the western side, leaving an entrance between of 
160 feet in width. 

The average rise of spring tides is about 17 feet, and during neap 
tides from nine to twelve feet at the pier-head, whilst the lift in the bay 
is 22 feet. At low water the harbour is left dry. 

The depth of the channel up the river decreases gradually to the 
town, where there is 14 feet water at the top of spring tides, but during 
neaps seldom above nine feet. 

The approach from the bay to the entrance of the harbour is very 
intricate and difficult, especially to sailing vessels, arising from the 
sandbanks and the tortuous course of the channel. 

The shingle, which extends on both sides of the harbour’s mouth is 
accumulated at the-entrance with winds either from the westward or 
eastard of south, and forms banks on either side (according to the 

prevalence of the wind,) which, in combination with sand, serve to 
block out the sea, and render the channels crooked and uncertain. 
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There can be no doubt that these natural causes have mainly con- 
tributed to the deterioration of this port, formerly of greater capacity, 
and a place of importance; but at the same time it should be observed, 
that the encroachments which have been made from time to time on 
the original extent of the river, have proved a powerful cause of injury. 
Individuals interested in the maintenance and improvement of the har- 
bour are fully aware of this fact, and the contests which arise on the 
subject of drainage, between the landowners and those concerned in the 
navigation of the river, have become a fruitful source of litigation. 
Extensive Jow lands over which the river formerly flowed at high water, 
have been reclaimed for the purposes of agriculture, and the powerful 
backwater which was thereby acquired, and operated as a scour during 
the ebb to clear the channel and keep the entrance open, has been di- 
minished, and at the present moment is almost destroyed, by the erection 
of sluice-gates, across the river, a little distance above the town, for the 
purpose of draining the lands at low water, and of preventing the flow 
of water up to its natural channel, which, if not thus obstructed, would 
again inundate the lands below the level of high-water 

No cause has operated more extensively to injure the entrances of 
harbours of this country than excluding the tidal waters from lands 
below the level of high water, which served as natural reservoirs at 
flood tide, and were the means of affording a powerful discharge during 
the ebb. The portion of the river between the embankments formed 
for the purpose of excluding the high water, is often benefited by the 
contraction of the channel, and the consequent acceleration of the cur-. 
rent, but the communication with the sea below such embankments is 
injured, and nothing more deserves the vigilant attention of govern- 
ment, or of the parties entrusted with the conservancy of harbours, than 
the subject of encroachments, which are usually made fradually and 
silently, as dictated by private interest, and are difficult afterwards to 
remove. 

At the present moment, a stone wall is in progress of erection from 
the eastern pier-head, and is intended to be carried out as far as low 
water across the extensive flats which form the bar at the entrance, in 
a south-half-east direction. By this means the water, which on its 
exit from the harbour spreads over the sandbanks, and forms a crooked 
passage as it meets with obstructions, and is deflected from side to side, 
will be directed in a straight line ; and there can be no doubt that the 
continuation and completion of this stone groin will render the navi- 
gation of the entrance less difficult, and at the same time enable vessels 
of greater draught of water than at present to enter at tide time. 

By straightening and deepening the channel up to the wharfs or 
quays at the town, a considerable improvement may also be effected ; 
but from the limited means at the disposal of the commissioners, it will 
necessarily take a long time to complete these works. 


(To be continued.) 


Portsmoutn Harsour. We understand that the great importance 
of knowing at the present time the exact condition of Portsmouth 
Harbour, and ascertaining by comparison with a former survey, the 
precise nature of the changes which it has undergone of late years, has 
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induced the Admiralty to direct that a careful examination of it be 
forthwith made. Thisimportant duty has been entrusted to that zealous 
scientific officer Lieutenant Sheringham, who with his experienced 
assistants Lieutenants Otter and Church, and Mr. Wood, mate, R.N. 
has been called from his work on the coast of Cornwall, for the purpose. 
We understand the survey is to include the approaches to the harbour 
from Southsea Castle, and the coast to the entrance of the Southampton 
water, no examination of these parts having been made since Macken- 
zie’s survey, in the latter part of the last century. 


NEW LIGHTHOUSES. 


New Licut Housss at GIFLE AND EGGEGRUND. 


The Swedish and Norwegian General Consulate, 
17, Great St. Helen's, July G, 1840. 


Sir,—I have the honor to communicate to you the following trans- 
lation of a notice issued by the Royal Navy Board at Stockholm, on 
the 8th of May: 

«©The Royal Navy Board hereby make known, for the information 
of mariners navigating the Gifle-bay, in Norrland, that two lighthouses 
are erected there—the one at Eggegrund, situated without the southern 
entrance to Gifle, in latitude N. 60° 43’ 30”, and longitude 33° 42’ 30” 
E. from Ferroe; and the other, which is a port-light, on the Boonan, 
near Groherget, (the Grey Mountain) on the fast saud, situated W.N. 
W.2 W., 14 miles from the Eggegrund, and serves to guide the vessels 
which may arrive in these waters, and wish to anchor for the night 
under the Graherg. 

‘‘ The light on Eggegrund is placed in a lantern erected on the top 
of a house built for that purpose, situated immediately south of the 
beacon which stands on the same rock, and consists of two parabolic 
mirrors placed together with the flame in their mutual centre. The 
light is stationary, and about fifty-three feet above the level of the sea, 
and ought consequently to be visible from the deck of a vessel during 
clear weather, at about two to two and a half miles distance. 

“©On making this light the rock, when steering course W. b. N., 
should be left north of the vessel, or to starboard, at | to 3 mile distance. 

“A vessel which intends to anchor under the Graberg, should, in 
order to pass free of the Graskalsbodar, which lie W. b. N. from Egge- 
grund, not steer more northward than the above-named course, until 
they make Eggegrund Lighthouse E. b. N., when the course should 
be changed to N.W., at which time the light on the Bonan will be a 
little to the larboard. Steering this course, the dangerous Limogrund 
is avoided immediately upon making the light on the Bonan in W. to 
S., steer at once towards it and anchor. 

‘The lighthouse on the Bonan is an octagonal building, whose lantern 
is 54 feet above the level of the sea, and ought to be seen at one to one 
and a half to two miles distance. 

‘“‘ Both of the above-named lights will be exhibited in the middle of 
August, and burn until the end of December, every year, at the same 
time as other lights in this kingdom. 
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‘‘The miles here mentioned are German, or sea miles, and the point 
of the compass referred to are after the compass. 

“The anchorage under the Graberg is open in all winds, and in 
stormy weather a heavy sea runs there. The depth is about ten or 
thirteen fathoms. 

‘«©T have the honour to be, Sir, Yours &c. 
“Cartes Totrie.” 





Tue Neepves Licnrts. 


Sir,—I find that the Lights at the Needles have been altered, and 
in a remark in this month’s number of your Magazine, I see ‘it is the 
general opinion of mariners and pilots that the attention of the Trinity- 
House should be directed to these lights.” 

It appears to me, that the “attention” of that erudite body has been 
already too much directed to the lights atthe Needles, and I consider that 
the removal of the light from the Island is to say the least of it exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, for I will defy any one to see the Hurst Castle 
Lights in any thing approaching to hazy weather, at a greater distance 
than 2 leagues from them; and no one would like to trust himself in 
doubtful weather, with the wind far to the southward, or even S.W. 
much within that distance of the Needles; whereas, you were always 
able to see the Needles light long before those of the Hurst Castle, which 
are in fact only leading marks to clear the shingles, and of no sort of 
use, as regards “‘ making” the Needles. 

I remain, &c. 
July ist, 1840. Unity. 





Liont on Cape CartHAGE. 
Admirally, 17th June. 

« Sir—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty to acquaint you, for the information of the committee for managing 
the affairs of Lloyd’s, that it appears by a despatch from Her Majesty's 
agent and Consul-General at Tunis, that the Tunisian Government 
have erected on Cape Carthage, at the entrance of the Gulf of Tunis, 
a light-house, which will be regularly lighted every night for the 
future. It is a light which revolves every three minutes. 

‘Tam, Sir your most humble servant, 
‘© To Wm. Dobson, Esq., Lloyd's. “ Joun Barrow.” 





Licgut aT THE Kentisr Knock. 


Trinity-ITouse, London, July 7th. 

This Corporation having, in compliance with the request of the 
owners and masters of vessels interested in the navigation of the North 
Sea, caused a vessel to be prepared for exhibiting a light near the sand 
called the Kentish Knock, notice is hereby given, that the said vessel 
will he stationed at the east side of the sand, a short distance to 
the eastward of the situation in which the beacon buoy now lies, and 
that the light on board the same will be exhibited on the evening of 
the Ist of September next, and thenceforth continued every night from 
sunset to sunrise. . 

The light on board this vessel will be exhibited from a single lantern ; 
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it will revolve, and will burn at an elevation of 38 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

-Note.—The Kentish Knock Beacon Buoy will be taken away when 
the new light vessel is stationed, but the sinall watch buoy will be 
continued. 

By order, J. Hersert, Secretary. 





Jamaica, May 1st. 

Tue Licut House.—It will be interesting to the commercial and 
shipping interests to learn that Her Majesty’s steamer Spitfire, Com- 
mander Evans, has returned into port from off the east end of the island, 
bringing the pleasing intelligence, that after a minute inspection of the 
ground, a lighthouse can be erected without difficulty. The commis- 
sioners, under the act of the island legislature, passed at the recent 
session, who visited the spot, were Messrs. Dallas, Hyslop, and Barclay, 
accompanied by the island engineer, the master of the Magnificent, and 
Captain Cosens, of the merchant service. We understand that Com- 
mander Evans, with the island engineer, is preparing two plans to be 
presented—one to the Governor, and the other to the Board, from which 
a speedy commencement of this important undertaking may take place. 





Penzance, July 16.—(From our correspondent.)—In our report of 
yesterday we stated that the beacon on the Wolf Rock was completed, 
and soon after the buoy yacht returned, having placed the pole and 
ball on the beacon, which makes a finish of the work. The beacon isa 
cone of 18 feet at the base, and at the top is a ball six feet in diameter. 
Its elevation above the surface of the rock is 46 feet—Shipping Gazette. 


—— 


NAVAL TACTICS. 


_Sir,—Your valuable httle work having been the means of convey- 
ing much useful information to the practical seaman, I herewith send 
you an account of H.M.S. Andromache getting on shore on an unknown 
rock in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in October last, with the description 
of a plan suggested by the writer for getting out an anchor by which 
means the ship was hove off. 

By inserting it in the pages of the Nautical it may afford a hint to 
others similarly situated, and you will oblige, Sir, 

Yours, &c. G. Peacock. 


H.M.S. Andromache on rounding the N.E. point of Entry Island, 
(one of the Magdalens,) when in charge of an old experienced coasting 
pilot, struck on an unknown sunken rock, going eight knots, and re- 
mained immovable. The sails were thrown aback, forty tons of water 
started, twenty tons of shot thrown overboard, and all the guns brought 
aft, but the ship’s stem having been lifted nearly three feet on to the 
rock, all was of no avail, notwithstanding the stream anchor had been 
carried out astern, and a heavy strain hove on the cable. There was 
no boat on board fit to carry out a hower anchor, and the guns having 
been slung in readiness for throwing overboard were about to be con- 
signed to the deep when the master suggested the following plan for 
getting her off.—A top block was lashed to the crowu of the small 
bower anchor, and a five-inch hawser rove through it, from a leading 
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block close aft on the larboard side; the end brought back and hitched 
to the aftermost breeching bolt. The anchor was eased down by a stop- 
per from the fore chains, and thus transported under the bottom a plumb 
with the taffrail. The anchor taking firm hold of a rock with twenty- 
four fathoms of cable out, a three-fold purchase was clapped on, and 
the ship soon went astern. Having weighed the anchor, which broke 
in the operation, sat] was made on the ship, and she was anchored in 
safety in Pleasant Bay. A gale of wind from the S.E. dead on the 
shore, commenced very shortly after, and we had to congratulate our- 
selves on our good fortune, and Providential escape, for nothing could 
have saved the ship from destruction had she remained four hours 
longer on the rock, and the probability is very few lives would have 
been saved, the east side of Entry Island presenting an inaccessible 
range of cliffs from four hundred to five hundred feet high. 


LAW DECISIONS. 


City or Loxpoxn.— Wages.—A seaman was hired in London, on the 12th of 
March, for a vovage to New South Wales, the Kast Indies, and home, which 
voyage occupied sixteen months and twenty days; articles were signed on the 
hiring and on 14th before commencement of voyage he was discharged. ‘The sea- 
man obtained employment in other vessels, and now sued for the ditttrence 
between what he actually did earn, and what he would have earned if he had 
not been discharged. Dr. Lushington decided the seaman was eutitled to re- 
dress for the breach of agreement and his summons, petition was therefore 
admitted. 


Butrerrry.—This vessel was made prize of by the British brig of war, Dol- 
hae on suspicion of being a slaver. Captain Morris who commanded her 
as been arrested. The question to be decided is whether he is to be held to 
bail. Judge Betts decided that there was sufficient evidence to warrant the 
holding of Captain Morris, of the Butterfly, charged with being envaged in the 
slave trade, to bail in the sum of 3000 dollars, to appear to answer the charge 
when called up. 

Koninossera.—Collision.—This was an action brought by the owners of the 
fishing smack Wanderer, against the Koningsberg, a foreign vessel, for dam- 
ave done by collision, and the loss of fish caused thereby. 

The Wanderer, on the 7th August was fishing off the Smith Knowl Sand, on 
the coast of Norfolk, with about 50 fathoms of fishing gear out, when she was 
rtm foul of by the foreign vessel. ‘The damage sustained, including loss of fish 
was £73. The Trinity-masters were of opinion that the blame was attached to 
the Koningsberg, and the court condenmed her owners in the amount of 
damages, and with costs. 


SHAKINGS. 


Mr. Patmer’s Bit for prohibiting Deck Loadsin Timber Ships has 
been renewed for another twelvemonth, with some salutary amendments 
calculated to effect the purpose for which it was intended. 


Inon Steam Vessets are becoming the fashion in this age of novel- 


ties. Like all other inventions they have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


StEaM NaviGation is at length likely to be adopted in the Pacific, 
the place over all others best adapted for it. Two steamers, the Peru and 
Chile have left the Thames for Cape Horn, to ply on the coasts between 
Valparaiso and Panama. We congratulate the natives on the realiza- 
tion of Mr. Whceelwright’s plan, which we noticed long ago. The 
effects will be rapid and most beneficial. 
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Tne Nioer Expspition is attracting attention, the vessels betng in 
a forward state, and it is said Captain Trotter is appointed. In our 
April number, (p. 266,) we laid before our readers the objects in view. 


Tue Netson Cotumn it appears is not yet decided to be in Trafalgar 
Square. (We thought this had been determined on long ago.) Omni- 
ous enquiries have been made whether the metropolis will not afford a 
better site, and no answer has transpired. It is reported that the column 
is to be of bronze, from the guns of the Royal George, and further that 
the figure of Nelson which is to surmount it is to be of Portland stone! 
This seems strange,—we should have expected the reverse: but if per- 
severed in a few years will carry away the remaining arm, besides 
making sundry inroads on the hero’s weatherbeaten frame. 


Tue Late Sir Puttrney Matcoum’s Memory is to be perpetuated 
by a marble monument in St. Paul’s, not less than eight feet high, 
aud to cost one thousand pounds. 


Tue Post.—A new stamp for the postage envelope is already pre- 
pared, to supersede the Mulready landscape of savages, camels, barrels, 
and Britannias. It consists simply in a well-executed likeness of the 
Queen, resembling the label, but circular in form, and is to be printed 
on the right-haud upper corner of the envelopes and covers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Nauticay Sxetcucs.—By Hamilton Moore, Jun., with illustrations —London : 
W. E. Painter, Strand. 


_ There is unhappily a taste, which has become the fashion of the present day, 
and followed by our naval authors, to look for the subjects of their writings 
before the mast ; and we have accordingly scenes described, which perhaps truly 
enough depict the character of the British seaman, with all its well-known 
attributes,—of generosity,—a recklessness of danger,—a propensity for drink- 
ing, and company not the most select, or language the most polite,—a profound 
ete and its consequent attendant superstition of the grossest kind;—all 
this we have served out to us ad nauseam, while the quarter-deck is deserted, 
and traits of character among ofticers which are to figure in their country’s 
future naval history pass away observed hy few, and recorded by none. Of 
what real use can the former be, retold and repeated as it is? whereas the latter 
would serve as a useful lesson for the rising youth to imitate or avoid, and be- 
come matter of sterling value to the historian. We might enlarge on this topic, 
but for the present we throw out the hint in the hope that it will have the effect 
of producing something of a more lasting and useful kind from the quarter-deck, 
the captain's or the admiral’s cabin, with such interesting adventures as these 
can afford, rather than scenes from Jack’s resort with his favorite Poll, y’clepp’d 
the ‘*’tween decks.” Of Mr. Hamilton Moore’s Sketches little need be said 
after the foregoing : assuredly they bear that stamp of inexperience in writing, 
which might be anticipated from a “ Junior,"’ (his assumed title); and we hope 
his next “ nautical ” essays will at least have the saving merit of being useful, 
if they should fail of being entertaining. 


Narrative or AN Exrepition ro tHe Potar Sea in Tue Years 1820—23.— 
Commanded by Lieutenant (now Admiral) Ferdinand Von Wrangle of the 
Russian Imperial Navy.—Euited by Major Edward Sabine, R.A., F.R.S.— 
London: Madden and Co. 


We record with pleasure the appearance of this volume assuring Major Sabine 
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that his fair translator, who has cast off its German dress, and clothed it in an 
English garb, has madea valuable contribution tothe history of Arctic voyages,— 
one which will necessarily take its place by the side of those of our own gallant 
countrymen who have successively adventured their lives in the geographical dis- 
covery of the polar regions. The north-eastern coast of Siberia forming the 
shores of the polar basin from the mouths of the Lena to Behring Strait is the 
part com vised by the expedition, the account of which is preceded by a briefview 
of the different voyagee undertaken by Russian officers along the coast of Siberia 
from the earliest times. The narrative is interspersed with much useful and inter- 
esting information, given in a form which the experience of Major Sabine, (the 
companion of Sir biward Parry in his first Arctic voyage,) so well enabled him 
to put together. 


A Description or Bartish Guarana, Geographical and Statistical By R. H. 
Schomburgh, Esq.—Simpkin and Marshall, 1840. 


Mr. Schomburgh has here presented a mass of information concerning the 
resources of his favorite land, which will prove most useful to merchants and 
capitalists inclined to turn their attention towards it. 


NBW CHARTS: 
(Published by the Admiralty.) 


Tae Harsours or Avexanprta, from the French Survey of M. Le Saulnier de 
Vauhello, 1834. 


This plan is on a scale of 3 inches to the Nautic mile, and comprehends the 
coast between the Marabout Islands to the S.W., and the ruins of Cesar’s camp 
to the N.E.,—a distance of about 10 miles. Both the old and new harbours are_ 
minutely sounded, and the various rocks and shoals with the ‘ passes” into the 
harbour are clearly shewn. Brief sailing directions are given, with a general 
view of the city, and two views of the leading marks into the Old Harbour. 
The soundings are given in English feet. 


Port Unperwoop, in CLroupy Bay, (New Zealand, South Island, ) by Mr. G. 
Johnson Machee, of I1.M.S. Conway, Captain C. R. Drinkwater Bethune, 
1837. 


The practical experience of Mr. Johnson, as a surveyor, and the talent of 
Captain Drinkwater Bethune, are guarantees sufficient to give full confidence 
to ay work from their hands. The scale of the plan is 2 inches to the Nautic 
mile. 

Tutuxaxa Harsour and Noncopo River, in the Gulf of Shouraka, (New 
Zealand, North Island,) surveyed by Mr. N.C. Phillips, Second Master of 
H.M.S. Buffalo. 

The shores are drawn with minuteness, but more soundings would be desira- 
ble.—The River Nongodo is given to the distance of 6 miles from the entrance. 
ba outer soundings in the plan are marked in fathoms,—the river soundings 
am feet. 

Port Nicnoxrson, or WaNGENUEATERA, (New Zealand, North Island,) from a 
sketch by Mr. T. Barnett, 1826. 

This Port, which is on the eastern side of Cook's Strait, is given on a scale 


of 1 inch to the Nautic mile. Itis a capacious and apparently a very accessible 
harbour, with anchorage in all parts of it. 


Dovsatrut, Ancuor Isuawp, Facire and Picxersoitt Harsours, (New Zealand, — 
South Island, ) the \st. by Don Felipe Bauza, 1793, the other from V'ancou- 
ver's Voyage, 1791. 


The scales of these vary from 3 quarters of an inch to 3 inches to the Nautic 
mile. These are mere sketches, but may eventually become useful. 
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TABLE LIX. 


For reducing Cagliari Palms to English Feet, and English Feet to 
Cagliari Palms. 


1 Cagliari Palm==0°6646217557 English Feet. 
1 English foot =1-°5046152062 Cagliari Palms. 








English | Cagliari 
| feet and {palms and 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 


English 
feet and |palms and 
Dec. parts.|/Dec. parts. 


English | Cagliari 
feet and jpalms and 


. 


\e) 
3 
S 
E 
Lg 
0 
3 
ao} 
E 
7) 
or Eng. feet. 


Cag. palms 
cr Eng fect 
or Eng. feet. 
Cag. palms 


cece | ge ee ee | ee 


§2°505 





1| 0-665 60°185 118°865 
2\ 1-329 61°689 53°170] 120°369 
3| 1-994 63-194 53°834| 121°874 
4| 2-658 64°698 54-499] 123°378 
5 | 3-323 66-203 55°164| 124-883 
6| 3-988 67-708 55°828| 126-388 
7} 4-652 69-212 56°493| 127 892 
8] §:317 70°717 67°157| 129°397 
9 | 6-982 72-222 57°822| 130-902 
10] 6646 73°726 58'487| 132-406 
11 | 9-311 75°231 59°151| 133-911 
12{ 7-975 16°735 59°816| 135°415 
13 | 8-640 78°240 60°481| 136-920 
14] 9305 79-745 61°145| 138-425 
15] 9-969 81-249 61°810| 139-929 
16 | 10-634 82°754 62°474| 141°434 
17 | 11-299 84°258 63°139| 142-938 
18 | 11-963 85°763 63-804 | 144°443 
19 | 12-628 87°268 64°468| 145°948 
20 | 13-292 88-772 65:133| 147-452 
21 | 13-957 90-277 65°798] 148:957 
22 | 14-622 91-782 66°462} 150-462 
23 | 15-286 93-286 99:693 | 225-692 
24 | 15-951 94°791 132°924| 300-923 
25 | 16-616 96:295 166°155}| 376°154 
26 | 17-280 97-800 199°387 | 451°385 
27 | 17-945 99:305 232°618| 526°615 
28 | 18-609 100-809 265'849| 601:846 
29 | 19-274 102°314 299:080| 677°077 
30 | 19-939 103818 332°311| 752°308 
31 | 20-603 105°323 365°542 | 827°538 
32 | 21-268 106-828 398-773 | 902°769 
33 | 21-933 108-332 432004] 978-000 
34 | 292-597 109-837 | 465:235 [1053-231 
35 | 23-262 111-341 ' 498-466 |] 128-461 
36 | 23-926 112-846 | §31-°697 [1203-692 
37 | 24°59) 114°351 564°928 |1278°923 
38 | 25-256 115°855 || 900) 598-160 }1354-154 
117°360 |'1000 664°622 '1504-615 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. CommanpErs—J. Simpson, (c) G. K 
Wilson, C. Richards, E. Holland, T. F 
Birch, Hon. C. G. J. B. Elliot. 
Lisvrenants—D, Miller, for passing 
the best college examination, G. B. Wil- 
liams, F. A. Cudlip, J. C. Pittman, A 
B. Kingston, A. P. E. Wilmot, G. R 
Wilson, C. Richards, J. E. Vallock. 


Vice ApMIRAL OF THE BuiveE,—Sir 
Jahleel Brenton, Bart. xkcs., taking 
rank next after Vice Admiral Sir E. 
Brace, KcB. 

Cartains—T. Bushby, James Wil- 
kinson, Hon. F. T. Pelham. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, granting the office or 
place of Licut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital unto Rear-Adumuiral Sir James 
Alexander Gordon, K.C.B. 

Downine Srreet, Jury 4.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint Admirals Sir Wm. Hotham and Sir Josias Rowley, Bart., and 
Vice-Admirals Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., and Sir David Milne, Knights Com- 
manders of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Cross of 
the said Order. Her Majesty has been further pleased to appoint Vice-Admiral 
John West and Rear Admirals Sir Charles Dashwood, Knt., Sir John Wentworth 
Loring, Knight, CB., Sir Robert Barrie, Knight, CB., Sir James Hillyar, Knight, 
CB., and Lord William Fitzroy, CB., to be Knights Commanders; and Captains 
Charles Gordon, (a), RN., Charles Dilkes, RN., William Goate, RN., Thomas 
Tudor Tucker, RN., Christopher Bell, RN., Henry Weir, RN., and George Le 


Geyt, RN., to be Companions of the said Order. 


Comm anpDEns—Digby Marsh reappoin- 
ted—T. Edwin, C. Spettigue to the 
Coast guard. James Creagh and Ar- 
thur M‘Greggor Skinner, to be inspec- 
ting Commanders of Coast guard. Hon 
C. J. G. B. Elliot, to Hazard. 

LigcTenants—J. Haines, to command 
Defence, rev. ves. W. Y. Gill, to com- 
mand Victoria, rev. ves. vice R. Jones, 
and M. B. Jones, time of service expired, 
J. Robinson, (b) C. Moss, D. B. Grant, 
C. Gale, to be chief officers. J. H. Lloyd 
F. Scott, to Rodney. W. Campbell, J. 
P. Wells, to San Josef. E. Roberts, 
agent for superintending mails between 
Liverpool and Halifax. Oliver John 
Jones, to Southamplon. David Miller 
to Rodney. E. Wilson, to command 
Cygnet. William Henry Goddard, to 
Poictiers. Valentine Herbert Jones, 
Agent on board contract steam vessel for 
the conveyance of mails between Liver- 
pool, Halifax,&c. George Wm Tomlin 
to command Niumnbvle, rev. v. Ramsey, time 
of service expired. 


Masrers—W. Miller to Victory. G. 
H. Cole, to Sapphire. 

SurGron—J. Lawrence, to Poictiers. 

Matrs—J. Bull, L. Mackinnon, G. C. 
Briggs to Vanguard. W. 'T. Newenham, 
H. L. Griffiths, to be chief officers of 
Coast Guard. W C. Marshall, to South- 
ampton. 

Minsutpmen, G. J. Loch, to Royal 
George. C. Wood, to Cambridge. 

AssisTANT SurGrons—Alexander Wil- 
son (183%), MD., to Princess Charlotte. 
Edward George Irvinc, MD. additional 
acting to Princess Charlolle. 

Crerk In CuHarce—R. J. Little to 
Cygnet. 

Cuaprain—R. J. Oliver to Radney. 

NavaL Inxsrructor—Gustavus Dilt- 
man, to Rodney. 

Sreconp Mastens—G. H. K. Bower to 


Scorpion. J. W.M. Hall, to Cygnet. 
Masters’ Assisrant—C. Parson to 
Cygnet. 


VoLunrTEER ]st CLass—H. M. Dawson, 
to Vanguard. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


ZEtna. 6, Lieut.-com. J. Wilson, 6th 
July arrived at Plymouth from Spain, 
4th sailed for the eastward. 

Apo.tto, Troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, 
28th June passed the Downs on her way 
to Woolwich. 


Atnor, 28, Troop ship, Master-Com. 
C. P. Bellamy, 25th June arrived at 
Portsmouth, from Plymouth and Que- 
bec. 

Buazer, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. J. M. 
Wangh, June paid off at Woolwich. 

Campringe, Capt. E. Barnard, 3rd 
July arrived at Spithead from Plymouth. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Cyener, 10, Commissioned at Wool- 
wich 9th July by Lieut. Edmund Wilson. 

Harcequin, 16, Com. Rt. Hon. Lord 
F. J. Russell, 17th July arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Sierra Leone which she lett 
6th June. 

Inconstant, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 29th 
June sailed from Plymouth, 2nd July 
arrived at Kingston, Dublin. 

Jupiter, Troop ship, Master-Com. R. 
Fulton, 23rd June left Plymouth for 
East Indies. 

Lizarn, (st. v.) Capt. W. Beechey, 
Ist July arrived at Donaghadee and 
sailed again on survey. 

Maaicienne, 24, Capt. F. S. Michell, 
2ist June left Torbay tor Mediterranean, 
27th touched at Lisbon. 

Mepusa, (st. v.) Lieut. Phipps, 24th 
June left Milford tor Liverpool. 

Nautixvs, 10, Lieut.-com. G. Beaufoy 
8th July lett Falmouth for cuast of Africa. 

Pique, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 11th June 
arrived at the Nore from Copenhagen in 
7 days, the Marquis of Clanricarde and 
Suite, were transferred to HMSV. 
Lightning,for landing, 29th in theDowns 
10th July sailed for Portsmouth, re- 
mains at Spithead. 

Puro, (st. v.) Lieut.com. J. Lunn, 
16th May left Bermuda, 29th June arr. 
at Portsmouth principally under canvas. 

Ropney, 92, Capt. St. Parker, 20th 
June taken out of dock at Devonport. 
It is stated that she is to be fitted with 
Harris’s lightning conductors. 

SaprHire, Troop ship, Master-com. 
G. W. Nembhard, (act) 9th July left 
Portsmouth for Greenock, 16th arrived. 

Vesuvius, (3. v.) Lieut.-com. W. 
Blount, 3rd July arrived at Deal from 
Westward, 16th arrived at Hull with 
troops. 

Victor, Com. W. Dawson, (a) 24th 
June left Plymouth for West Indies. 

AT PortsmoutH. Spithead. Cam- 
bridge and Pique. In harbour. Britan- 
nia, Victory, Vanguard, Excellent, 
Royal George, Seaflower, Echo. 

At PiymoutH. Impregnable, San 
Josef, Rodney, Linnet, and Carron. 


ABROAD. 


ALECTO, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. W. Hose- 
ason, 30th June arrived at Marseilles, 
from Malta. 

Arrow, 10, Lieut.-com. W. Robinson, 
19th April arrived at Rio from the Falk- 
lands. 

Bracon, (sur. v.) Lieut. T. Graves, 
26th May arrived at Rhodes. 

Betveroruon, 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, 
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13th June arrived at Malta from Naples, 
27th sailed for Vourla. 

Brienne, 72, Capt. Sir H. F. Sen- 
house, Ist May arrived at Cape. 

Bronve, 42, Capt. T. Bourchier, 26th 
April to sail with Melville tor China, 28th 
felting under way. 

Burrao, Store ship, Master-com. J. 
Wood, 16th March about to sail trom 
Sydney for Nortolk Island with the Ca- 
nadian rebels. 

Castor, 36, Capt. F. Collier, 9th June 
left Malta tor the Levant with the Gorgon. 

Cuaryeois, 3, Lieut.-com. E, B. ‘Lin- 
ling, 28th April arrived at Jamaica from 
Santa Martha. 

Cuitpers, 16, Com. E. P. Halsted, 
stated to have suffered from cholera and 
dysentery. 

CLropaTRA, 26, Capt. I. Lushington, 
15th May returned to Port Royal, 2ud 
June sailed for Bermuda. 

Ciio, 16, Com. S. G. Freemantle, 17th 
May arrived at Bahia from Pernambuco. 

CoLuMBINE, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 29th 
April arrived at Cape from St. Helena. 

Comus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 25th May 
sailed from Port Royal for Hayti, 29th 
arrived at Port au Prince. 

Conway, 26, Capt.C. R. D. Bethune, 
&th May sailed from Calcutta. 

CrocoDl1Le, 26, Cupt. A. Milne, 21st 
May arrived at Rermuda. 

Cruzer, 16,Com. H. W. Giffard, 15th 
April at Macao. 

Curacoa, 24, Com. W. Preston, 17th 
May arrived at Bahia from Rio. 

Cyctops, (s. v.) Capt. H. S. Austen, 
26th June arrived at Therapia, and sailed 
for Alexadria. 

Daryn, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 15th 
June left Malta for Naples. . 

Drs, (st. v.) Com. J. Sherer, 17th 
May arrived at Port Royal from Cartha- 

ena. 

Dipo, 18, Capt. L. Davies, cs., 28th 
June at Constantinople, to be relieved 
by Talbot. 

Druin, 44, Capt. Right Hon. Lord J. 
Churchill, April arrived at Macao. 

EpinsuurGH, 72, Capt. W. Henderson, 
4th June left Smyrna on a cruize. 

Fair Rosamonn, 2, Lieut.-com. W. 
B. Oliver, 2nd May arrived at Cape. 

Fry, 18, Com. G. G. Lock. Has arr. 
at Rio with a freight on her way to En- 
gland. 

Ganaes, @4, Capt. B. Reynolds, ca., 
4th June left Smyrna on a cruise. 

GonGon, (st. v.) Com. W. H. Hen- 
derson, 9th June left Malta for Levant, 
}7th arrived at Smyrna. 

Hastinas, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, cs., 
4th June left Smyrna on a cruise. : 
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HERALD, 26, Capt. J. Nias, 29th Jan. 
arrived at the Bay of Islands New Zea- 
land, with Capt. Hobson, RN. Governor. 

Hornet, 6, Lieut.-com. R. B. Miller, 
19th May arrived at Port Royal from 
Chagres, 23rd June sailed for Chagres. 

Jaseur, 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 6th 
June left Malta on a cruize, 23rd arrived 
at Gibraltar. 

Lark, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. T. Smith, 
(a) 19th June arrived at Port Royal. 

Larng, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, 16th 
april at Penang. 

Macrie, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. T. S. 
Brock, 26th May arrived at Rhodes from 
Malta, 30th June at Smyrna. 

Metvitie, 72, Capt. Hon. R. S. Dun- 
das, 20th April at the Cape, to sail 26th 


with Blonde for China, 28th getting un-— 


der way. 

Movrste, 18, Com. H. Eyres, 28th 
April getting under way for China, to 
touch at Mauritius in her way. 

Pickie, 5, Lieut.-com. F. Holland, 
20th May arrived at Port Royal. 

PowERPUL, 84, Capt. C. Napier, dth 
June left Smyrna on a cruize. 

Princess Cuar.otre, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 13th June arrived at Malta 
from Naples. 

PrometTHeus, (8. v.) Lieut.-com. TF. 
Spark, 30th June arrived at Gibraltar, 
and sailed for Malta. 

Pyranes, 18, Com.S. V. Anson, 27th 
April sailed from Simons Bay. 

Racenorse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 18th May returned to Bermuda 
with troops. 

RatTLesnaAKE, Troop ship, Master- 


MARRIAGES. 


com. W. Brodie, 3rd May left Ceylon for 
Singapore. 

RHADAMANTHUs, (st. v.) Com. A. 
Wakclield, lyth June arrived at Malta 
from Corfu. 

Rinapovg, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
3rd June, arrived at Pictou from Halifax. 

Sappuo, 16, Com. T. Fraser, 28th 
May arrived at Port Royal from Hondu- 
ras, 3rd June sailed. 

Serpent, 16,Com. Hon. R. Gore, 6th 
June arrived at Port Royal from Havana. 

SKIPJACK, 2, Lieut.-com. H. Wright, 
2nd June arrived at Port Royal. 

Snake, 16, Com. J. B. P. Hay, 14th 
May arrived at Port Royal, 3rd June 
sailed for Carthayena. 

Ta sor, 26, Capt. H. J. Codrington, 
6th June left Corfu for Levant. 

THUNDERRR, 84, Capt M. F. F. Ber- 
keley, 13th June arrived at Malta from 
Lisbon. 

Vesta, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 18th 
May arrived at Bermuda, 3rd June arr. 
at Picton. 

Viper, 6, Lieut.-com. R. Burslem, 
4th April sailed for Accra. 

Waser, 1b, Com. G. Mansell, 18th 
June arrived at Gibraltar from Tarragona 
[st July sailed for Malta. 

Weazztez, 10, Lieut.-com. J. Simpson, 
(a) 6th June left Corfu for Levant. 

Weiestey, 72, Capt. T. Maitland, 
15th April at Macao. 

Wincuester, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 
14th June arrived at Halifax from Ber- 
muda. 

ZEBRA, 16, Com. R. F. Stopford, 11th 
May arrived at Malta. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


At Newton House, near Bingham, the 
lady of Capt. G. Martin, RN. CB., and 
daughter of Sir Thomas Briggs, of a son 
and heir. 

At Newhaven, Sussex, on the 24th 
June, the lady of Lieut. Robert Parry, 
RN. of Babbicombe, Devon, of a son. 

On the 30th June, the lady of Lieut. 
Spurin, of the Coast Guard, Cowes, of a 
daughter. 

At Stoke, Plymouth, on the 3rd ult. 
the lady of Lieut. Newman, HMS. San 
Josef, of a son. 

On the 5th ult. at Reculvers, Kent, 
the lady of Lieut. E. F. Wells, RN., of 
a son. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, on the 26th 
June, the lady of John Bracey, Esq., 
daughter of Lieut. de Montmorency, 
RN. of Greenwich Hospital of a daughter. 


At Falmouth, on the Mth ult. the 
lady of Capt. J. H. Plumridge, RN., and 
superintendent of HM. Packet estab- 
lishment, of a daughter. 


fAlarviages, 


At Boulogne, Captain Donnelly, RN. 
son of Sir Ross Donnelly, to Miss A. 
Finch, niece of Lady Gerrard Noel. 

On the 30th June, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Commander Alexander 
L. Montgomery, RN., second son of the 
late Sir Henry C Montgomery, Bart., to 
Caroline Rose, daughter of James Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Hampton Court. 

On the 16th June, at Sidbury, Frede- 
rick A. Smith, Esq. Lieut. RN., second 
son of the Rev. George Smith, of Ottery, 
to Dorothea Louisa, widow of the late 
Wa. Carew Hunt, Esq. 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


On the 17th June, at St. Mary’s church 
Cheltenham, the Rev. Wm. Windsor 
Berry, M.A., vicar of Stanwell, Middle- 
sex, to Arethusa Georgiana St. Vincent 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir C. Brisbane, K.C.B., &c. 

On the 24th June, at Stoke Church, 
the Rev. Robert I. Oliver, chaplain of 
HMS. Rodney, son of Mr. R. Oliver, 
navy agent, to Miss Rawling, daughter 
of the late Mr. E. Rawling, and grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Liscombe, 
brewer, of Devonport. 

On the 7th June, at Milton Keynes 
the Rev. Richard George, only son of 
the late Captain Thomas Young, RN., 
to Catherine Hester, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Jones, rector of Keynes 
and Newport Pagnell. 

On the 25th June, at Ideford, James 
Hellyer, youngest son of the late Capt. 
Arscott, RN., of Chudleigh, to Anne 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late R. 
Hallett, Esq., of Axminster, Devon. 

At Everton Church, Liverpool, Mr. 
Roberts, RN., of HMS. Redwing, to 
Lucy Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
Chamberlain, Esq., her Majesty’s ex- 
Consul for Coquimbo, Chili. 

At Charles Church, Plymouth, by the 
Rev. W. T. Coppard, of Plympton St. 
Mary’s, Lieut. Walter Reid, RN., to 
Mary Willmothe, daughter of B. Crocker, 
Esq. RN., of Hampton House, Plymouth 
and Ridgeway, Devon. 

On the 10th June, by special licence, 
at St Hener’s, Jersey, Alfred J. Buxton, 
youngest son of J. Buxton, Esq., late 
Pay-master of the 214th Regt. of Infantry, 
to Ann, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. James Grant, RN. 

At Stoke Church, Plymouth, on the 
9th ult., Colonel Lash Szyrma, of the 
Guard of Honour of Poland, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, to Sarah Frances Field, 
youngest daughter of the late Captain P. 
Somerville, RN. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on the 
10th ult. Lieut. C. Simmons, RN., to 
Julia Frances Stanley De Chair. 


| Weatis. 


On board HMS. Victory, on the 3rd 
alt. Mary Louisa, youngest child of Capt. 
Loch, RN. aged four years 
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At Carisbrooke, on Saturday, the 4th 
ult. aged 22 years, Fewster, youngest 
son of the late Thos. Bayley, Esq. Capt. 
RN., and grandson of the late Colonel 
Fewster Johnson, of Ebersham Hill, 
Durham. 

On the Coast of Africa, on the 3rd of 
May, on board Her Majesty’s Sloop 
Wolverine, Mr. W. D. Smedman, Acting 
Purser of that vessel. 

At Camberwell, on the 8th ult. aged 
35, Alexander John Cranstoun, third son 
of the late Capt. Wright. RN. 

At Gosport, Mrs. Henry Burney, wife 
of Dr. H. Burney, after a long illness 
and much suffering. 

On the 10th ult, at the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Stonehouse, Mr. John Boone, 
aged 21, late clerk of Her Majesty’s 
Ship Cleopatra. 

On Friday, the 5th ult. at the house 
of his brother, aged 65, Goswell-road, 
London, James Jackson, Esq. surgeon, 
R.N., sonof Mr. Jackson, formerly of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, in the 37th year of 
his age. 

On the 4th ult. at Yealmpton, Mr. 
Reed, purser, RN., aged 61. 

On the 28th June, at West Cowes, 
Emily, fifth daughter of Mr. Cannon, 
Master of the Royal Navy, aged 21 
years. 

In St. Thomas’s-street, Portsmouth, 
on the 30th ult. aged 75 years, Hannah 
Myles, wife of James Augustine Creuze, 
Esq: formerly of the Royal Naval Col- 
ege. 

On the 13th ult. at his residence, Re- 
gency-square, Brighton, Robert Lewis, 
Esq. RN., late principal oflicer of her 
Majesty’s customs, Brighton, fourth son 
of the late M. Lewis, of Spring-hill, 
Dublin. 

On the 29th June, at Antwerp, Eliza 
Coffin Brown, only daughter of Ford 
Brown, Esq. RN., in the 23rd year of 
her age. 

At Dover, on the 18th inst., Charles 
John, third son of the late Admiral Wil- 
son, of Redgrave Hall, Suffolk. 

On the 27th June, Goulden-terrace, 
Islington, the wife of Lieut. James Lash, 
Royal Navy. 

At Brighton, on the 13th ult. the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Rodney, widow of the late 
ea Captain Edward Rodney, 


A fata] occurrence has taken place on board the Megera steam-packet, Lieutenant 
Commander Goldsmith. Mr. J. Whitehair was walking the deck on Saturday 
evening last (when it was quite dark,) and fell down the hatchway, immediately over 
the stoke-hole a depth of eighteen feet, and, pitching on his head, caused a concus- 
sion of the brain, of which he died on Monday evening. He was highly respected 
by his commander and shipmates.— Malta, 6th June. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory » 
From the 21st of June to the 20th of July, 1840. 


BAROMETER. Fanr. THER. © |———————_- WEATHER. 
In the Shade. 


Ja.mM. | 3 P.M. 


| Month Day 


In Dec} In Dee. 
30°18 | 30°08 
29°8L | 29°78 
Tu.] 29°72 {29°68 
+} 29°79 1 29°85 
{29°99 [30°01 
30°14 | 30°17 
30°19 | 30°16 
30°08 {| 30°04 
30°08 | 30°06 

‘u.} 30°U1L [29°95 
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129-76 | 29°72 sad 

29°52 | 29°40 gop 2) | abep (3) 
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29:78 | 2074 
20°60 | 20°70 
20°80 [29°74 


29°85 | 29°95 bep 2) 

29°99 | 29°95 . bem bem 
29°96 | 29°05 bem bem 
298 | 29-97 be re) 
29°99 | 30-06 hep 1) 2) bep 3) 
80°27 | 30°29 bem bem 
30°28 | 30°23 b b 
30°15 | 30-03 bem be 
eure) 2093 be be 
2077 | 29°76 oO o 
29°71 | 29°63 qo gor (4) 


mee MMM HOW WOOD Osea nin 
Oe NIN ee hwWNNAaIHuaTM.G 


29°55 | 29°54 








JuNB—mean height of the barometer = 29°987 inches: mean tempera- 
ture = 60°4 dezrees : Depth of Rain fallen = 1°50 inches. 


SouTHaMpton Docks.—Our present number is accompanied by a 
plan of these docks, alluded to in a former, (p. 445.) We shall take 
a future opportunity of referring to it, with the report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to consider on the best port for a Packet Station on 


the southern coast. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

THe “ Britisa Navigator” we believe will appear shortly. In our next we 
will give a more direct reply to our Correspondent. 

Mr. Watkins will hear from us. 

We have received the papers of our correspondent * E” and will dispose of them 
as soon as our little means will allow. We have already been obliged to reserve 
several of his papers. 

Mu. Avcan’s letter in our next. 


Hant, Priater, Lower-street, Isiingtoo. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


A eee 


SerTeMBerR, 1840. 





OBSERVATIONS ON STEAM NAVIGATION TO SPAIN AND POR- 
TUGAL,—with remarks on Major Renanell’s Treatise on such “ Currents 
of the Ocean” as affect it. 


Tnese remarks on a navigation, which most people will consider suffi- 
ciently well known, may, perhaps, at first sight appear superfiuous to 
such as have not had some practice in Steam Navigation. But to those 
who have, it will be well known, that the courses adopted: are so very. 
different to those of sailing vessels, that although @ man. may have been 
all his life sailing, for instance, between England and Gibraltar, yet 
be will have much to learn of the whole coast, when undertaking for: 
the first time, the conducting of a steam vessel; and which it becomes 
necessary to make himself acquainted with before he can make with eonfi- 
dence those direct runs, from point to point, which are essential to the: 
quick passages of steamers. . I have therefore put the following remarks 
together, to serve to quicken a conveyance, so fast progressing towards a 
general one. 

Leaving. Falmouth, a S.S.W. course, (compass courses and bearings. 
always, except otherwise expressed,) clears the Manacles. A buoy has» 
recently been laid off these rocks; it is very useful, and shews that this - 
course jvill clear them well. But in night time, or thick weather, : 
when the compass alone is the guide; I consider it is taking rather too™ 
much liberty with them, especially coming out of Falmouth to the 
west of Black rock; and that S.b.W. 1 W. for half an hour, is no 
more than prudent. The mark used’ before the buoy was laid down, 
of “ Mawnan church well open of Nare‘point till the Beast comes in’ 
sight,” is very bad. to makeout, and should I think be made more con- 
spicuous, either by a beacon placed upow it,.or by being: white-wadhed ; 
and. Nare point itself is yery ill defined;. a mark should be placed upon. 
it likewise. (I have passed within the Manacles:) 

Leaving the Ligand, a S.W. course will geasrully take a steamer just 
clear of Cape Terinana, which:should always be referred to,.as:the S.W. 
beundary-of the Bay of Biscay ; and om which: for the facility of Steam: 
Nevigation, a light is quite essential, and’ not on: Cape Finisterre. 
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In respect to the currents supposed to be generally in operation in the 
Bay,and which have often proved fatal, by setting ships out of their course, 
there can be no doubt of the fact. But be the wind as it may, I think 
a steamer should always steer S.W.; because the sooner she gets to 
the southward, and shuts out the British channel, the sooner she gets into 
fine weather. Iam satisfied that on reaching latitude 47° the weather 
will, in tempestuous westerly gales, be found different there, than on 
reaching the same latitude, steering W.S.W.; because the latter course 
will keep the channel longer open, into which such gales have a ten- 
dency to draw ; and of course you are longer in reaching this latitude. 
Nineteen times out of twenty, an observation will be got, on reaching 
47°, by the course recommended, or at all events the day following ; 
it will then be time enough to consider how the current is likely to 
operate: on approaching the southern limits of the Bay, a sight for 
chronometers enabling you to ascertain how it has already acted upon 
the vessel’s course, and the propriety of the course then to be adopted, 
must be come at, from the following considerations. 

“It seems to me to be quite clear, that admitting water to be forced 
into the Bay, along the north coast of Spain, at the commencement, 
and probably during the whole continuance of the S.W. gales, that 
this water must find its way out again, as supposed by the theory of 
the late Major Rennell, (in spite of the opinion of Captain Martin 
White): and it therefore appears probable, that a steamer keeping a 
straight course, that is to say, steering S.W. will make Torinana, the 
same as if no current existed at all; supposing the whole distance to 
be run, during a steady gale, which had blown for some days; and 
that the tides in crossing to the parallel of Ushant, had operated 
equally on the ship, which is probable would be the case. But it 
will be evident, that all the circumstances must be well considered: 
for instance, a ship leaves the Lizard at the tail of a S.W. gale. She 
will then probably experience a strong N.W. current in the early part 
of her passage. After getting past Ushant and falling calm, or the wind 
coming east, on reaching 47°, a S.W. course continued, will carry her 
right out of sight to the west of Torinana, because the waters will 
in such cases, instantly cease, being forced into the south part of the 
Bay, and will in fact there, as in every other part, set out to resume 
their level. Again, leaving the Lizard in fine weather, or in east 
wind, the probability is, that on reaching 47°, observations will place 
a ship in pretty nearly the situation, the course and distance would 
indicate her to be in. But should a gale-then come on, from anywhere 
between south and west, it will be apparent, according to the theory 
admitted, that most serious danger would be the consequence, of not 
allowing for a very considerable inset into the south part of the Bay. For 
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it is probable that at the commencement of such gale, the water is impelled 
to the east along the north coast of Spain, at its greatest velocity. That-at 
the conclusion of west gales, the whole water of the Bay recedes to the 
west, I can have no doubt whatever, and under such ciscumstances, 
the S.W. course will also carry you to the west of Torinana, which 
will also result from crossing the Bay during fresh easterly breezes. 
A view of these effects, caused by differeut winds, will readily deter- 
mine the course after reaching latitude 47°,. about which situation it 
may pretty well be calculated upon, that the violence of a S.W. gale 
will be lessened, if as recommended, a S.W. course has been adopted 
from the Lizard. | 

Much consideration is further necessary, as to the greater length of 
time a steamer is subjected to one current, more than to the other. She 
may be detained by very heavy gales, under the influence of the N.W. 
current, and feel comparatively little inset into the south part of the 
Bay, through aconsiderable abatement of the violence of the gale, ena- 
bling her to pass it quicker. It is clear according to the foregoing, that 
in returning across the bay, from the south, a serious error may also be 
made, by not duly considering these causes and their effects. Suppose 
the Bay to be entered at the conclusion of a S.W, gale, it will be sur- 
charged with water, its level will be higher than the ocean and the 
certain tendency thereof, will be, to seek a return to the west in every 
direction. This will set a ship a long way to the west of the Lizard, in 
steering N.E., and in winter months, error in reckoning on the home- 
ward passage is of the greatest importance, because the approach to the 
channel, is lessening the chance of correcting it by observation. The 
best plan under such circumstances, is to make Ushant, for though the 
lead would be a certain guide for the longitude, could you depend 
upon the distance run, so as to assume the latitude, with any thing like 
confidence ; it will be found, that this cannot be depended upon, as in 
very bad weather, very great errors, are continually committed, in esti- 
mating the rate at which a steamer goes through the water, the log 
being of little use; and I am convinced it will require a very consider- 
able experience, to come to any thing like a fair judgment on this 
point, a steamer being more impeded by sea, than wind, some more 
than others, under the saine circumstances, and all differently affected 
in different trims. Again, if either outward or homeward, you enter 
the Bay at the cummencement of aS.W. gale, the outset in the north of 
the Bay should not be reckoned upon. Coming from the south, you will 
pass so quick through it, that, especially should the wind be far west, 
you will find a strong indraught into the Bay right across; for there 
will not be time so to elevate the waters, as to cause thei to force an 
outlet to the N.W., and this will be still more felt in crossing to the 
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south; should a gale come on when abreast of Ushant, it will be expe- 
rienced in the whole run. 

The opinion however entertained by Major Rennell and mostly 
adopted by writers of books of Nautica! directions, though I entirely 
assent to it, as respects the water actually being forced into the Bay of 
Biscay, during heavy gales, from the west and south, as well as the 
same finding its way out to the N.W.; I must totally reject it when 
Cape Torinana is passed. I can find nothing to warrant the idea he 
has published ; “of a general tendency of the water of the Atlantic, 
between latitude 45° and 30°, and from 100 to 130 leagues off the shore, 
setting into the Straits of Gibraltar!” Only imagine about 400,000 
square miles (of surface) of water, continually moving towards a Strait 
eicht miles wide! Why the Jeast possible movement upon the remote 
part of such a superficies, would accumulate to such an amount, when 
collected at what may be almost called in comparison a point, as would 
eause a current greater than the imagination can fisure to itself; and this 
current, according to the opinions entertained by the authority above 
quoted, is supposed to be, not merely a ‘‘ surface current,” but, (though 
not so stated in this particular instance,) we must believe from his 
opinions of the great currents of the ocean generally, to be supposed to 
extend to a very considerable depth. 

It seems extraordinary how books of Nautical directions can contain 
such a statement, and almost in the same page, assert some strong facts 
(as they are called,) to shew that there is an under current setting oud 
of the Strait, and that it runs out sometimes at the surface. Some 
very respectable authorities have asserted, that they have witnessed it 
running out. A ship coming out with a violent “ Leyanter” will pass 
gut so quickly, as to give every appearance of having the current with 
her,—but I should like some proof of its being so, rather than the mere 
apinions of seamen, however respectable, who appear to have adopted 
such opinions, under the circumstances I have supposed, namely coming 
out in a strong Levanter. The same is asserted of the waters of the 
Bosphorus sometimes running up,—and there is not a man, forming 
an opinion from being in a boat, going up or down that Strait in a 
strong south wind, who would not at first view of his progress think the 
same, seeing the effect of the wind was such as to cause his progress to 
be so sensibly different, to what he had been accustomed to, or expected: 
hut, nevertheless, I think that the waters of the Bosphorus running up, 
ar those of the Straits of Gibraltar running out, may be shewn to be 
impossible. 

Some facts have been stated, tending ta shew, that the current does 
sometimes run aut of the Straits af Gibraltar, such as sunken ships 
having been drifted on shore, much to tha west of the spot where they 
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had been lost, and in fact making their appearance on the opposite side. 
But, as the tides are known to set out along each shore, it is by no 
means improbable, that the western tide may have set wrecks a long 
way in that direction; and that a strong wind acting obliquely on the 
Straits, and they (the wrecks,) floating at the suiface, as they must 
have done, aided by the extraordinary eddies and races prevailing all 
over the Straits, may fairly account for the position in which they 
have been found. The idea of wrecks being set to the westward by an 
under eurrent really seems to me the most extraordinary statement, and 
evinces a want of consideration unaccountable, on the part of those who 
have made it. The wrecks were, efther floating or were at the bottun, 
one or the other is quite clear,—if they had any heavy cargo in, or 
from any cause they were specifically heavier than water, they must 
have rested upon the ground! Does any one seriously believe that it 
is possible, even supposing the most furious current imaginable, that it 
would move a sunken vessel? But granting for a moment that it does 
so, would it not inevitably break her to pieces, before she had been 
propelled over the ground many hundred fathoms!!! If on the other 
hand, from the cargo or ballast washing out, or from any cause, the 
weight in the ship being gct rid of, to the extent of rendering her 
lighter than water, (and which in the cases alluded to certainly took 
place,) then she would float at the surface, be under the influence of 
tides and winds, and have made her appearance, under these influences, 
probably to the westward, and perhaps even on the opposite side, in the 
manner already stated to have occurred, and her heing proof of an under 
eurrent, vanishes! How otherwise than from the effects of a strong 
‘¢‘ Levanter” did part of the wreck of the “ Don Juan” drift from Tarifa, 
where she went to pieces to Cape St. Vincent ! a westerly tide, and the 
wind havin: some southing in it, (it is generally S.E., immediately. 
after leaving the Straits, during what is termed a “ Levanter” at 
Gibraltar,) evidently set it there. Noone supposes a current to run 
in that direction, though from what will be said hereafter, it will appear 
that withia a line drawn from Cape St. Vincent to Tarifa, that is to 
say to the north of such line, there is a state of eddy and uncertain set 
of current and tide, at variance with, and often opposite to the general 
set towards the Straits, which would offer no opposition to this part 
of the wreck of the “ Don Juan” drifting, by aid of wind, in the direc- 
tion it did, nor interfere with the opinion already given, that in fact: 
the current in the middle of the Strait is always to the east. 

The great depth of water in the Straits, added to its constant current, 
seems ta have defied any actual operations being carried on, to ascertain 
this long disputed point,-but sueh facts as conld be come at, and upon 
which the latest charts have been constructed, have led to the drawing 
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of certain lines, (a good deal imaginary I apprehend,) at some distance 
from both shores, within which, and the shores, it is stated that the 
tides do regularly act. These very lines, are proof of the conviction ef 
those who drew them, that the attraction of the heavenly bodies is not 
sufficient to counteract the powerful tendency of the great body of water, 
fo set east in the centre at all times! If therefore, at spring tides, the 
whole body is not acted upon, there is very strong reason to conclude, 
that some cause exists for this enormous supply of water. from the 
Atlantic, which can be no other than that the Mediterranean is actually 
lower than the ocean. To suppose that such a useless operation is con- 
stantly going on, as that these waters are running one way at the 
surface, merely to take the opposite direction below, is an assumption 
founded neither upon rational data, nor to be borne out by any sound 
reasoning, and what is more, is I believe without example any where. 
There can be no cause for a stream running in any direction, uninflu- 
enced by the attraction which causes tides, or heavy gales, or constant 
winds, but to find its level. If the difference of level be considerable, 
which in this case it must unquestionably be, as no one even pretends 
that the strongest tides can overcome it, (the tides according to Captain 
Smyth, make a difference in the level of Gibraltar Bay of 4} feet, some 
say 5 or 6,) it is unlikely, that any degree of wind can operate so as to 
cause the water to recede, and run up hill to the west,—what would be 
the certain consequence of such operation upon the level in Gibraltar 
Bay? A gale from the east, in conjunction with a spring tide, would 
surely be felt in such an inundation at Gibraltar, as would leave the 
aulject no matter of doubt,—unless it can be supposed that sueh a gale 
at the same time, could have the effect of lowering the whole body of 
water in the Atlantic, within the extent of something like “ the grand 
area of waters” supposed to be always running the other way by the 
theory of Major Rennell, and the writers of Nautical directions ; and 
which, as this alteration of level, could not possibly but amount to a 
very considerable quantity, would surely shew itself in its effects upon 
the neighbouring shores; which no one pretends it ever does. 

The firm belief which I entertain of the immense volumes of water, 
which are constantly pouring into the Mediterranean at both ends,—to 
say nothing of the great rivers which run into it, certainly involves a 
very formidable difficulty,—which is, what becomes of the water which 
continually pouring into this enclosed sea, never fills it to a level with 
the Black Sea,and Atlantic Ocean ?!! Some speculators on the subject 
of the quantity taken up by evaporation, have- imagined such an enor- 
mous amount, as would readily dispose of the whole; but most of this. 
water must come back again into the same sea! in the shape of rain. 
We may however, perbaps dispose of a prodigious bulk; by supposing 
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that the prevailing north winds on the whole of the south shore, and 
at the east end, blowing 10 months out of the 12 in the same direction, 
throughout all the Grecian Archipelago, down to Egypt, carry a vast 
quantity of this vapor, to supply rivers that discharge themselves e/s<- 
where than in the Mediterranean! such as the Niger, &c. &c. Phi- 
losophy, I apprehend, will not allow that any particle of the water 
impelled into this sea is lost,—there is no such thing as a manufactory 
of new water,—therefore, all taken up by evaporation, must re-appear 
in rain. The idea is new, I think, of this mode of disposing of the excess 
of water the Mediterranean is always receiving. 

Major Rennell’s notions on this subject, are somewhat remarkable, he 
often alludes to a waste of water, from evaporation! he states that the 
water always runs into the Mediterranean; and he supplies this from 
the Atlantic, as before-mentioned, through the enormous space thereof, 
which he positively states to be always furnishing such supply. And he 
goes even further, and alludes to the effect of this indraught, influ- 
encing the level of the Atlantic, in positions very much beyond “ the 
great area” already mentioned ; and he says, that the level of the east 
part of the Mediterranean is proved to be much lower than the Red 
Sea; and from which he infers, that the great supply from the Atlan- 
tic, becomes necessary—the said inferior levels, being referred to evapo- 
ration. But he seems, as well as other writers, never to have considered, 
that the water taken up by evaporation, must come back again,—it is 
not lost; the whole comes back to the earth, or sea, eventually the 
whole to the latter. 

In supposing a depressed. level, in some parts of the Atlantic owing 
to enormous evaporation, he seems to have overlooked, that in these 
very latitudes, he in these cases refers to, the most complete torrents of 
tropical rain descend. Here hewever, “ waste” is alluded to, as caused 
by evaporation, whereas, I conclude, “no waste” can by possibility 
occur. Matter once created, remains; it may disappear for a time, 
accomplishing the useful ends for which it was created ; but that there 
is a certain quantity of water, belonging to our earth, which “ is never 
wasted,” that it returns when taken up by evaporation, every atom of 
it to the ocean eventually, and that “ waste,’ is not to be applied to 
any of the Creator’s works. | 

But, to resume the consideration of the nature of the currents, as they 
affect the navigation of the coasts of Spain and Portugal. 

-I have said that I commence my doubts of the generally received 
notions of. them, after leaving the Bay of Biscay. I can by no means 
agree to believe that from the latitude of 45°, we begin to perceive the 
effects of the indraught into the Straits of Gibraltar; but I do believe 
that after boisterous weather in the Bay of Biscay, and after a cessa- 
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tion of the winds, which mostly prevail there, viz. between south and 
west, that the waters returning from their unnatural level, caused: ° 
temporally by such weather, have a tendency to return south from 
whence they came, and thus cause a current down the coasts of Spain 
and Portugal, which is also aided by the north wind, which is certain 
on these coasts to accompany such change of weather in the Bay. At 
the same time, I very much question, this current amounting to any 
thing like what is generally believed, except immediately after, and 
for a short time only, the change that takes place to the north;. and E 
object to this current being considered as always running to the south, 
as stated in Norie’s book of directions for these coasts. IJt as. certainly 
sets the other way during the south gales, which coming far from the 
south of the parallel of the Straits-of Gibraltar, range along the whole 
west coast of Portugal and Spain, and produce in part, the supply of 
water fur the indraughts into the Bay of Biseay, along the north coast- 
of Spain: the superficies of ocean, imagined ta be constantly supphying 
the Mediterranean, being thus, occasionally, in a very great part of it,. 
under quite different influences; and: we may fairly conclude, that 
during south gales such supply is only afforded to the Mediterranean, 
bya portion diverging from the stream going north, as it eppnacues 
the opening of the Straits. 

This view of am occasional current coming from the south during: 
south and south-west gales on the coasts of Portugal amd Spain, and’ of 
which I feel perfectly certain, will account for the very uncertain set 
of the current, and the extraordinary eddies, experienced on the south 
coast of Portugal, towards Cadiz and Tarifa. So precarious these are 
well known to be, that from Cape St. Vincent, the same course steered ' 
will sometimes take a ship to St. Lucar, at others to Cape Trafalgar; 
and it being no unfrequent occurrence to confound the Lights of 
Tarifa and Cadiz. The same error will often. be found, in a course 
N.W.b.W. from Cadiz sometimes taking a ship-on shore on Cape St. 
Mary, at another, giving her a great: offing from Cape St: Vincent. 
This navigation, is perhaps rendered: even more uncertain still with a 
north: wind, and the current coming dowm. the west coast of Portugal. 
Tt cannot turn suddenly round Oape: St. Vincent, and mus clearly: 
leave the south coast in a state of eddy. The unaccountable losses 
which are not unfrequent between Cape St. Vincent and: Tarifa, may 
be placed to this cause, which bas further been aided in its uncertain. 
nature, by the absence of all knowledge of the tides, no one ever pre- 
tending as far as. 1 know; to understand any thing about them. 

I will conclude these observationsion currents, with » few remarks 
upon. the late Major Rennell’s work on “ Currents of the Ocean; as 
they relate-to some of: thase of the North Atlantic. He truly: states: 
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the great difficulty of the subject; first owing to the want of chrono- 
meters during most of the period, when his active mind was occupied 
in considering it, and perhaps practically, the whole of.the time he had 
opportunities af personal investigation; and next from the very scanty 
means afforded, by the generally speaking vague observations af those, 
who, since the general use of these invaluable instruments, have afforded 
him data, upon which to found a theory, (or system he terms it.) His 
work however, professing as he does, only to draw outlines, is certainly 
a valuable production; and it is to be hoped, that during these times 
of peace, it may afford employment to a set of scientific officers, for the 
special survey and investigation of the great currents he treats upon, 
and filling up the details of his system as far as it is found to be cor- 
rect. An attentive perusal of it, cannot but in the mean time interest 
all navigators, and lead them to such consideration and attention to the 
subject, as must in the end, tend to throw great light upon the nature, 
of what at present is professedly known very little about. 

After a man has devoted a life af study and observation to such an 
extensive field, as is embraced by the late Major's work, it is proper 
that in attempting to refute any of his opinions, except by positive facts, 
it should be done with courtesy, and some degree of diffidence. I have 
however, ventured upon opposing his opinions, as to the vast effect of 
the current of the Straits of Gibraltar, upon the waters of the Atlantic, 
(over so enormous a surface as he has imagined,) because, I think 
the conclusion I come to is self-evident, as well as consistent with expe- 
rience of facts, and that the Major has certainly overrated it. If weight 
is to be attached to his idea of the depth to which such currents extend, 
the effects over such a prqdigious area would appear almost impossible. 
He draws a distinction betwixt drifts or streams, and currents, the two 
former being principally the effect of wind—acting more or less super- 
ficially,—bpt hestates his belief, that “ ocean currents” extend,some hun- 
dred of fathoms down, and comes .to this conclusion, from the known fact 
that in many instances currents are actually diverted from one course, 
and pursye another, at edges of banks of. a very great depth. With 
submission, I cannot help entertaining very considerable doubts on this 
part of his subject, and would suggest the possibility, that the limits of the 
banks themselves may have heen formed from deposits, owing to the cur- 
rents ceasing there from natural causes,—such for instance, 4s the im- 
pulse which caused them being expended, and a new one coming into 
_ operation, having a tendency to alter the course given by the ‘first. If, 
however, they do extend to such a depth, how ‘prodigious must be the 
. volume of water running into the Straits of Gibraltar, which is known 
to be about 1000 fathoms deep!! Moreover, if it does extend in this 
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particular instance to the bottom, it is surely quite impossible that any 
cause acting merely upon the surface can ever alter it. 

I must further take the liberty of questioning Major Rennell’s opin- 
ions respecting the Gulf stream, and express a strong doubt about its 
ever reaching the European coast. It appears to me, that this has been 
a convenient and ready mode, which has occurred to the Major’s ima- 
gination for supplying his current into, and round the Bay of Biscay, 
when he might have accounted for such elevation of the waters of the 
‘Bay by much more simple means; and without putting the imagination 
‘to such a trial, as he does by bringing the warm water of the said 
‘stream, to the coast of France. I have already said, that the stream 
described by Major Rennell, and known by his name, unquestionably 
‘exists at times, and that it is no part of the Gulfstream. I consider it may 
‘be easily proved by the fact, of which I am most positirely certain, that 
‘this current does not run at all, except when caused by W. and S.W. 
gales. The whole theory upon which this extension of the Gulf stream 
‘is founded, and contended for in the Major’s book, is improbable. The 
finding upon two occasions a little warm water in the Bay, for which 
‘there might probably be a score of reasons at hand, if looked for by 
‘one, not determined to bring it in aid of a particular theory,—the drift- 
‘ing of bottles, and especially the bowsprit of the Little Belt, from the 
‘coast of America, are facts just as readily accounted for, by prevalence 
of the west gales, between the Western Isles, (the bowsprit and bottles 
‘being brought thus far by the Gulf stream,) and the coast of Europe, 
‘north of Cape Finisterre. If the Gulf stream actually comes away to 
‘this Cape, and enters the Bay, we surely ought sometimes to find the 
‘Gulf weed there! And here it may be as well to observe, that the 
origin of this same weed is not quite certain,* it having become a ques- 
tron whether the great quantities of it, always found in that part of 
the Atlantic, termed “the sea of Sargasso,” does in fact come out of 
the Gulf of Florida, or whether it is produced at the bottom of the sea, 
where it floats,—there is however, no doubt, both plenty of weed, as 
well as many other things, always to be found in the Gulf stream, and 
which according to this theory, should be continually found in the Bay 
of Biscay ! 

Currents disposed of, let us proceed, with observations upon the navi- 
gation, after passing the Bay of Biscay, and here it is necessary to 
‘notice the confused account given in the little book of directions before 
alluded to, by Mr. Norie, of the head lands, &c. about Cape Finisterre. 
A navigator must pass them many times before they can be made out 
by such description, which leads to nothing but confusion. Cape Vil- 


* It has been found growing among the Bahamas.—Ep.—see p. 9 of this volume., 
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Jano will probably be the most particalarly observed from its very 
peculiar form, being like a ruined castle, upon a very abrupt and bold 
situation, approaching it in this direction, when first seen, it may be 
taken for a cutter, with gaff-topsail, and square-sail, it is very con- 
spicuous, and there is a short way to the eastward of it,a very remark- 
able sandy hill, but observe, not entirely sand, but of a mixed nature, 
with black patches amongst it, (and further to the eastward there are 
two or more similar patches,) which distinction it is necessary to keep 
in view, not to confound jt with a more pait:cular sandy hill, which is 
between Capes Torinana and Nave, and which is a pure unmixed 
sandy hill, (to all appearance) of considerable extent. Proceeding to 
the S.W., after seeing Cape Villano, Cape Torinana will appear, low, 
and rugged, and like anything but what Mr. Norie’s book describes it, 
namely, the “awning of a galley.” What could have caused Tofino, 
(whose description of this coast is copied aad much garbled by Mr. 
Norie,) so to describe it, I cannot imagine, and I suppose the said de- 
scription to be intended for the remarkable sandy hill, above alluded to, 
as to the south of the Cape, and even for that it is not a happy one; 
(probably some error here in the translator.) 

On approaching Torinana, off which to the N.E. there are some 
sunken dangers, and one about a quarter of a mile due west, on which 
the sea generally breaks, Cape Nave will open, and then Finisterre, 
off both which, small rocks will appear; the southernmost being be- 
tween the two Capes. Round and standing a little off the shore, about 
half a mile from the latter Cape, one mile to the N. N.W. of this rock, 
Tofino says there is a shoal, about the size of a man-of-war, with two 
and a half fathoms,—and south, three cables from Finisterre, another 
‘similar danger. In respect to the first, I think Tofino is wrong, (or 
perhaps his translator,) and that instead of one mile, it should 
have been one cable. Any near approach to the coast must now be 
avoided, as it abounds with dangers, till you approach the island 
of Ons; a S. 3 W. course is safe, from an offing of two miles, 
for about 28 miles, when you will be past the Corrobedo Banks; and 
the north entrance of Vigo Bay, will be S.S.E. about 18 miles. South 
from Ons, is the smaller island of Onza; which, only requires to be 
given a moderate birth to. Tofino says, “ there is a rocky bank, three 
quarters of a mile to the S.W., (true) with five fathoms; on which the 
sea sometimes breaks,” but I have never observed this. The position 
of the Corrobedo Banks, seems somewhat undefined, as well as the 
water over them; heavy breakers, may always be seen hereabouts, 
therefore the shore must not be made free with; they appear to lay 
just to the south of a remarkable red sandy beach, with an abrupt 
termination, and they are certainly nearer the shore than laid down in 
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the Admiraity Charts. There are eddies’ all along. this coast, 4 god 
way in the offing; which sometimes cause alarm; but I beliéve, a¥é 
only the effect of gets of tiles out of different bays omming in’ contact 
with an opposing current outside. 

Tofino’s directiovis, would render the Bay of Vigo easy enough té 
navigaté by daylight were it not for what I consider a great omission 
in his book, as well as most others. Giving instructions for naviga- 
{ion, thé directions should clearly be such, as a person going into & 
bay, river, &c. for the first time, caneasily understand. Where marks 
are given, it is evidently not enongh, to say, “N.S. del Alva,” “N. S. 
de la Guia,” the Convent, &c. &c., without at the same time telling us, 
how weare to find out such buildings, and know them. It would evidently 
also be a great improvement, for instance, in the directions for entering 
Vigo Bay, to give the bearings by compass, of Mount Ferro, when the 
said Mount is brought about mid-channél of the horth entrance. This 
would serve a double purpose, first to cohfitm a stranger, that the hill 
he had brought in such a position, is Mount Ferro, and next having 
got it in a proper bearing, should a sudden fog, or thick weather, come 
on, he could steer for it. The bearings would greatly facilitate a 
stranger to proceed up to Vigo Towh, without being ata loss, as he 
now is, on first entering the Bay, to know which is “N. ¢. del Alva,” 
(which I have not yet exactly found out,) which is “ Cape del Mar,” 
and which is «N.S. de la Guia,” to be certain about all which, I will 
defy a stranger, from the information the present books afford; and 
these remarks apply with increased force, when we come to the Tagué, 
into which river no one could possibly take a ship, if Mr. Norie had 
not copied, (though in a very incomplete manner,) the sensible irstruc- 
tions, to be found upon the Admiralty Charts, by Mt. Chapman, Lieut. 
Ogle, and Mr. Hunter. 


THE SHINGLE OF THE COAST OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
To the Conservators of the Cinque Ports. 


I. Timez and the elements have for ages been active in deteriorating the 
ports, havens, and anchorages of this island, on the cvast of the 
English Channel, from Portland to the North Foreland; and all the 
anxious care and science exercised with a view to counteract the ill 
effects, have hitherto been without avail. 

Some time since, my attention being directed to this particular 
subject, I drew up a paper on the disintegration of the Needles Rocks, 
at the Isle of Wight; the shoaling of the Estuary of the Severn, and 
the transit of shingle along the coast of the English Channel. 

I shall merely state here the conviction which I arrived at from the 
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consideration of the Tatéér pKenoménon, as connect2d with the ports, 
the entrancés of which'aré éo Often obstructed by thesé roaming pebbles. 

My belief is that, what date called tocal improvements, or attempts 
by forming piers, &. to improve those places’ of shelter for vesse!s, 
generally tend to aggravate the evil; and that nothing short of waging 
an active war of extermination against these sith-marine Wanderers, 
if I may so express myself, can effect a cure. 

The idea of removing by human agency such vast accumulations of 
loose stones, which have for ages past been gradually increasing in 
numerical strencth, may seem to those who ate nof accustoméd to sur- 
mount apparently formidable obstacles in the way of desirable improve- 
ment, chimerieal. But, let us pause a moment, look around us, and 
contemplate the Herculean tasks accomplished by nautical labour, and 
the all-powerful aid of steam ; and then say; whether the removal of 
pebbles, for the most part thrown up, as it were into our laps, by the 
hand of Nature herself, has any thing so discouraging in it as to be 
decisive against the probability of success ? 

Look at that remarkable undertaking—the Thames Tunnel :—cast 
an eye on the hundreds of miles of lines of rail-roads; the excavation 
of coal-pils; the formation of closé-ports, and havens by digging ; thé 
turning of navigable rivers into new channels; not to mention canals, 
and lastly, let us reflect on the accomplishment of the “Great Wall” 
of the Chinese! Shall we be out-done by the “ Celestials?” 

Without entering into minute detail, we may here briefly state that, 
if the male convicts were employed for two; three, or more years, at the 
Chesil Bank, (should it be found necessary to begin there,) and on the 
shingle beaches thence to the North Foreland, in removing the pebbles 
as fast as hove up by the waves; there is no doubt the evil would be 
ultimately cured, at an expense, perhaps, not much exceeding the cost 
of transporting those anhappy beings to the Antipodes. The pebblés 
would serve for lime; for porcelain; and for mending the roads; and 
we should hear no more for a century at least, of our harbours being 
blockaded by & host of sub-marine wandering stones. I confidently 
pronounce this plan, the only remedy for the evil so long complained 
of: common-sense indeed dictates this; and it is one which eventually 
mast be adopted, either wholly or in part, according as observations 
shall decide, if we are really desirous of improving the line of coast 
‘along which the migrations are carried on. ‘To excavate new havens 
‘before a remedy be applied, would advance the subject contemplated in 
their creation but very imperfectly. : 

A practice may be alluded to here, which is carried on at Portland, 
to which it behoves the proper atithorities to put an immediate stop ; 
it is that of throwing into the sea on the west side of the Peninsula, the 
fragments of “ useless” (so of course considered;) rocks excavated from 
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the. quarries. There is no doubt that from this source much, if not 
the greater portion of the shingle of the banks originates; for, as soon as 
these fragments become rounded by attrition, they join the migrant 
tribes, and probably travel eastward along the bare flat chalk bottonrt 
of the channel, and are distributed along the shore. The loose depo- 
sits under the cliffs on the entire line of coast should also be removed 
where such detritus consists of pieces of stone, without earthy matter 
to consolidate them; for to the neglect of this necessary measure, 
hy the conservators of the coast, may in part be attributed the accumu- 
lations of shingle which have become such a nuisance. This office 
should not be performed indiscriminately, but as often as wheu binding 
and adhesive matter falls with the fragments of stone, and makes a 
lodgment at the foot of a cliff, such deposit becomes a protection to its 
base from the friction of low tides. 

II. Since the above remarks were written, Mr. Tait, C.E. has pro- 
posed the erection of isolated havens. The idea is, I believe original, 
at least in these latitudes; yet there seems to be reasonable doubts of 
its efficacy, if not of its practicability on an open coast. He says that 
a salient angle of the coast would be available for his purpose. The 
erection of the haven, however, for obvious reasons, should be to the 
eastward of the point. He considers that the form of such a haven 
must be modified according to a variety of loca] circumstances. It 
appears to me that one of the main things to be considered in an un- 
dertaking of this sort is, to guard against the accumulation of shingle, 
and other marine deposits; consequently, the only two shapes applicable 
to an isolated haven are—a circular or oval one, as it is obvious, that 
to allow a free course to the transits of the shingle, there should be no 
angles in the construction below the high-water mark, because an angle 
of any sort would arrest the pebbles, and accumulation follows. Indeed, 
whatever shape may be given to the walls of the haven, some deposit 
would take place. The finer detritus held in suspension, from any neigh- 
bouring river, would, at slack-water in calm weather, find a resting 
place at the base; and the sand of the bed of the sea, if there should 
be any there, would be heaped up by the action of the waves and of the 
tides ; so that under all circumstances a round shape would seem to be 
preferable to any other, as being less likely to assist in the formation of 
spits. And, it seems to me that in the preliminary process of laying the 
foundation, unless every stone be lowered singly, and placed in the posi- 
tion it is designed to hold, a nucleus would be formed for the accumu- 
lation of the shingle; and the progress, towards the surface rendcred 
very difficult if it did not prove impracticable. 

I have briefly pointed out what I think to be the only effectual 
remedy for the existing evil, viz. bars of shingle formed across the 
enlrauces of the ports. And although apparently of great magnitude, 
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I Believe it to be more feasible than the plan of the civil engineer; 
and what is of more value in the amount of good to be rendered by 
either plan,—it would prove a general cure for the evil complained of; 
and, of course, in that case, would supercede the necessity for artificial 
havens, unconnected with the land. 

Supposing it necessary to remove all the shingle along the entire line 
of coast, (of which we are not certain,) the plan I have proposed would 
appear doubtful, only from the imagined quantity of shingle being very 
great. But, I think that the estimate which we should naturally be 
inclined to form from reasoning upon the accumulations beheld by the 
eye, combined with the extent of coast to be cleared, would exceed the 
reality,—for this reason, that the process is a mere alternation; the 
same pebbles being hove up, and then partially, or in whole, removed, 
to be again returned when the waves are high; and if an unusual 
quantity be occasionally deposited in any particularly exposed place, 
dependent on its position with reference to the prevailing wind, a dimi- 
nution takes place somewhere else. The annual increase on the aggre- 
gate quantity which is migrant, I should imagine to be comparatively 
small, and principally occasioned by the refuse thrown into the sea; 
the addition from the cliffs and from the streams is probably trifling, 
and were it all removed, it would require ages for the reproduction of 
.such a quantity as now exists, by natural means alone. The process 
of beach accumulation is an extremely curious one, modified according 
to circumstances,—the position of a place acted on, the slope of the 
beach, the direction and force of the wind, especially, regulate the 
‘amount and disposal of the pebbles; the itinerant ability seems to me 
to be governed by the pushing action of the tide, and the lifting in- 
fluence of the undulatory impression, which is felt at some depth. I 
have had opportunities of making remarks from observations on this 
_ point, but principally in waters not subject to periodic tidal motion, or 
but so in a very trifling degree. | 

On a beach of several miles in extent, forming an inclined plane of 
two or three hundred feet depth, and of a crescent shape, I found the 
action of the surf according to its violence, which was not always re- 
gulated by the wind, to produce very surprising effects. The beach in 
calm weather was generally, if not always, covered for a foot in depth 
with large sized pebbles; underneath this super-stratum, there was a 
layer of coarse gravel, and beneath that, a sub-stratum of fine sand. 
If the surf rose high the shingle was entirely removed, the beach being 
steep-to, leaving the gravel uppermost, when the commotion was of short 
- duration ; but if it continued, the gravel would also disappear, and the 
fine sand remain uppermost; until from a recurrence of the billowy 
action the gravel was thrown up, and then the shingle, which I found 
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always of an undulatory form, whilst the sand invariably presented a 
smooth inclined surface. This difference perhaps was the result of the 
sand being very fine, which indeed may have been firm by an admix- 
ture of clay, upon which tenacious material it probahly rested; the 
ridged disposition in which the pebbles were left, was no doubt occa- 
sioned by the diminishing action of the billows as they subsided, wpon 
a yielding body. The coarser the sand the more liable it is to retain 
the impressions produced by the waves. It was remarked too that 
after the commotion had finally subsided on any of the occasions 
alluded to, the shingle remained uppermost. It is probable that under 
similar circumstances the process is much the same everywhere, although 
in tidal waters there may be some trifling difference. The inference to 
be drawn from these facts is, that it requires a great mass of water, the 
gravitating velocity, or re-fluent action of which, being proportionate to 
the impetus imparted to it by the force of the wind on its ascent, to 
carry away the accumulated body of pebbles; and that a moderate 
wave is unable to effect this, althongh combined with the flood tide it 
may add to the deposit already formed above water. 

The impression on the mind of a casual observer of the deposits along 
an extended line of coast, and at the entrances of some of the harbours, 
would probably be that the store whence these were derived must be in- 
exhaustible ; a correct knowledge of the whole natural process would, 
however, tend very much to revise the judgment and rectify such an 
inference. 

I conclude, let the aggregate amount of shingle be what it may, no 
person will attempt to disprove the fact, that ages must have passed 
since it first began to accumulate; and, if this be true, the proccss in 
the formation of each individual roller must be very slow. It seems 
also clear that unless the amount -he very much reduced by human ex- 
extion,—that is, by the removal of the deposits from the shpre, no other 
remediable measure can be adopted with a prospect of success,—at least 
none that I can imagine,—and that the evil will grow worse and worse, 
as time advances, until eventually from the causes which operate on the 
land sie, in conjunction with those on the sea-board, the harbours of 
Sussex and Kent will be blocked up and converted into dry land, a 
result, .as is well known, that has overtaken some spaces which were the 
resort of vessels during the time of the Romans, and I believe others of 
a much later date. 

From the concurrence of present circumstances, may I not affirm that 
the evil cannot cure itself, notwithstanding that from abration the peb- 
bles must be gradually reducing towards that minute state which their 
constituent parts once assumed? Although not impossible, yet we have 
no reason for expecting that a convulsion of nature will relieve us of 
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these pests, by sinking the central bed of the Channel with a precipt~ 
tate slope from our shore, so as to admit of their final depatture, with 
a north wind and ebb tide ! * 

The present peculiar disposition and nature of the bed of the channe) 
along the line of coast from Portland to the Wight, the travelling 
highway of these migrant rollers, if they do proceed so far, is such, 
combined with the direction of the tide; and west wind, that we 
may correctly infer that few if any of the pebbles escape mto deep 
water. The bed is a flat chalk rock, as level nearly as a bowling-green, 
and the depth of water not being great, the action of the tide probably 
reaches to the bottom, so that whether there be or rot an undulatory | 
motion from the effects of high wind, some portion of the pebbles, 
may perhaps be more or less in motion at al} times; and we may sup- 
pose that in boisterous weather, the’ heaps are constantly being shifted. 
Eastward and westward along their “ high-road” the pebbles are borne ; 
but it seems to me highly probable, the greater proportions are attached 
to particular. localities along the line of coast, and merely undergo the - 
alternation of ascent and descent upon the beaches, and are piled up, - 
or spread around the knolls, or rocks upon which they find a resting 
place, during the varied operation of the natural agencies. It seems 
obvious, that if the depth of water on the land-board of the channel 
increased precipitately, the stones would be carried off as soon as they 
attained their locomotive power, that is to say, as soon as they became 
rounded by attrition, and there would be no > complaint of their presence 
as blockaders of our ports. 

In the radical remedy I propose, would be secured one very great 
advantage, namely ;—the effort of Nature herself would effect a portion, 
much the most difficult portion of the labour which the gatherers would 
have to accomplish, that of heaving up the shingle upon the beaches 
from under water, ready to be removed by hand; whereas she would 
be, not only a formidable, but an almost incessant opposer to Mr. Tait's 
plan; and after all the exercise of his talent, care, and perseverance, 
he may, upon the completion of his labours, have the mortification to 
behold his haven filled or blocked up by these restless rollers, and to 
discover that he had at a vast expense, been constructing, not a place 
of refuge for ships, but, a snug nest for those sub-marine wanderers.+ 
This is what might happen; a contingency not unworthy of being held 
in mind. What would occur it is not possible theoretically to predict 


* The whole of Sweden is said to be slowly rising; philosophers have come to this 
conclusion, a rather more reasonable one than the subsidence of the Baltic which 
they once advocated. Is it at all unlikely that some other land, not remote, may 
be as slowly sinking? How stand our old high-water marks ? 

+ The same is, or would be applicable to any new harbours formed in the land. 
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with any degree of certainty; very different results often take place in 
these matters, from those which have betn anticipated, in fact, although - 
the scientific and practical mind can, and gencrally does prove correct 
in its deductions; under peculiar circumstances, such as the one we 
are alluding to, which is novel, the ablest and most profound judgment 
is liable to be deccived. Now, though this plan should fail, and it 
could only fail from want of determination to continue the exertion 
necessary ; we should at least have the negative satisfaction of lessening 
the numerical strength of these extraordinary sub-marine blockaders 
of our ports. But, supposing it brouzht to a happy issue, in that case, 
the benefit would be general, not partial, the bed of the channel on the 
land-board cleared of one of the greatest detriments to its free naviga- 
tion; and the authorities of the Cingue Ports and other harbours, be 
left free to contend alone with the deposits formed by rivers and tides. 

As to the magnitude of the undertaking, there is nothing discourag- 
ing in it,* when aided by the wonderful power of the steam-engine, 
even though we should have to clear the whole line of coast. It would 
probably turn out a good speculation for contractors, allowing them the 
aid of the male convicts. Government, if it be made a national con- 
cern, which on account of the general benefit to commerce ‘that would 
arise from it, the undertaking ought to be, instead of losing may be 
expected to gain by the adoption of the plan. The convicts’ transit 
money would be saved, and the cost of their keep, which should fall on 
the contractors, would be so likewise. The materials when calcined, 
ground into powder, and broken up for the repair of roads, would pro- 
bably be ample remuneration; but upon this particular point I shall 
not however insist. | 

I should doubt whether there would be hidden from view beneath 
the water, after any great accumulations have been hove up, more than 
wu hundreth part of the entire quantity seen from Portland to the North 
Foreland ; and it seems highly probable that the travelling pebbles, in 
their transit, occupy but a narrow breadth, and that immediately near 
the shore. This may easily be ascertained. 


(To be continued. ) 
LEGENDS OF LIBERIA. 
(Concluded from p. 546.) 
In Feb. 1829, rumour said that a vessel of the Gauls was about to land 
her cargo at Digby, a town quite unconnected with what was considered 
Liberia, and in fact which had never been claimed by this colony, as 


* Like most new schemes, this may be considered by some persons as visionary : 
had Ia fortune of £100,000, I would stake it upon the issuc. 
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forming any part even of the district: It proved true, and a letter by 
land was sent to her master, stating that he would uot be allowed to trade 
there. The natives having by some means ascertained the nature of the 
contents of this letter, would not allow the messenger to deliver it to 
the Gaul, but sent him back without his errand having been fulfilled. 
On his return to the Strangers’ seat of govermment, it was immediately 
determined that an expedition should be sent to capture the town; and 
after setting fire to it to drive the inhabitants into the bush, for having 
dared to commit such an insult, and immediate preparations were accord- 
ingly commenced. The supply of cartridges not being sufficient, and 
night coming on, those employed in filling them were assembled in the 
Stranger Chief's house, busy in this occupation, determined to set off on 
their march before daylight. By some accident or carelessness an ex- 
plosion took place, and eight of these people were blown up, together 
with the house, and with the exception of one were killed. This 
catastrophe contributed to stay the thirst for conquest, and it is said 
the natives were not molested on this occasion. 

Altheugh this retribution, as it might be considered, quieted for a 
time the marauding propensity of the Strangers, it did not annihilate 
it; on the coutrary the feeling gathered new strength as the number 
increased, and a few montlis after this event took place, it was again 
displayed at a town called Little Bassa, governed by a native chief 
called Tom Bassa. This chief had enjoyed his authority in quiet for 
a number of years previous to the forination of the colony. A man from 
Iberia, by name Don Miguel, of some note in slave traffic, and possessed 
of a large property, brought two vessels, both laden with valuable 
catgoes, and purchased from this chief and his brethren a small piece of 
ground, for the purpose of carrying on his trade. Here he lauded his 
property, and the crews of both vessels assisted in building him a suit- 
able house, and in protecting the property, among which it was reported 
he had a large quantity of doubloons and dollars. Don Miguel, how- 
ever, had not been long settled in his new abode before the news of his 
being in possession of great wealth reached the ears of the Strangers. 
Some pretence or other was furmed to quarrel with him: he had spoken 
disrespectfully of their colour; reflected on their occupation of the 
country ; their insignificant pretences; their chief it was alleged, was not 
exempted from his remarks. In 1830 the Great Stranger took his de- 
parture for the western world, and a secret expedition planned by a set 
of volunteers, who are never found wanting when plunder is the object 
a) pursuit, only waited the event to be put in motion. To remove sus- 
Picion religion was called to their aid, and a holy man was invited 
to take his passage withthem, as he had a wish to see more of the 
country. 
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The man accordingly embarked in the Strangers’ vessel above-men- 
tioned, and with their flag flying she anchored near Little Bassa. The 
commander and some others, including the holy man, landed and sur- 
veyed the town, and situation of the premises oecupied by Don Miguel, 
and his merchandize, together with some slaves he had purchased, as 
well as the barrieado he had caused to be made round his premises, for 
the protection of his property, a customary measure in that country. 
Having thus minutely surveyed the premises, and without stating the 
object of their visit, they returned to their vessel; not however without 
a private conference, in which none, even of the natives themselves, 
were allowed to be present, and the nature of which did not then tran- 
spire. The vessel then was got under way, and proceeding down the 
‘coast, disappeared. At about three o’clock on the second morning after 
‘this visit, long before the break of day, Don Miguel was suddenly 
aroused by some people breaking down the fence of his premises, and 
having looked out of the window in an upper room where he usually 
slept, was enquiring who it was, and calling out to his countrymen in 
the lower part of the house to protect his property, when a shot was 
fired, which killed him instantly, Some of his men having also been 
wounded, they all deserted the premises, and the work of plunder began. 
The natives, however, suspecting what was likely to happen, had as- 
-sembled in great numbers; and now that the murderous deed was done, 
would not allow the plunder to be removed, claiming it as their own. 
Notwithstanding this resolution on their part, a quantity of doubloons 
were seized, sufficient to make them more plentiful than they had pre- 
. viously been known in Liberia, It is right to say in justice to the holy 
mah, that he was in no way acoessary to this affair. On the return 
of the vessel to Liberia a few days after this transaction, the authorities 
reflecting no doubt on the atrociousness of the deed, denied all know- 
ledge of it, and to substantiate their declaration, the commander of the 
-vesse], and his followers, were put under an arrest. This, however, did 
not amount to a privation of personal liberty: and they were of course 
examined, when the commander endeavoured to exculpate himself, by 
stating that he had verbal instructions to do as he had done, previous 
to the departure of the Great Stranger. The examinations, with a full 
statement of the transaction, were transmitted to the Samaritans, be- 
yond the Western Waters, and it was generally expected the parties 
would have been summoned before them, to take their trial. In the 
mean time the Strangers were so alarmed, fearing a retaliation either 
on themselves or their small craft, by some of the slaving vessels on the 
coast, that they hauled them up, and durst not send them out of har- 
bour for several months. Even the boasted national flag of Liberia, 
could not be unfurled on the ocean, so great was the terror of Iberian 
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revenge, and so conscious were they of having justly provoked it. How- 
ever, months passed away, and the fever of fear pradually_abated, which 
the arrival of a Great Stranger accelerated, particularly as it appeared 
-that no notice was likely to be taken by the Samaritans, or even the 
Iberian government; trade was therefore commenced with confidence, 
-and the Strangers’ vessel was again sent to sea, with her former com- 
mander. Lo 
Notwithstanding, it was generally supposed that the affair had en- 
tirely passed over, the Strangers vainly deceived themselves. Soon 
after this vessel, with her bold commander, had been at sea, she was 
met with by a vessel of Iberia, when he and his crew experienced the 
full measure of that revenge which they had so long dreaded. They 
-had now fallen into the lion’s mouth. It was generally believed, 
that the punishment the commander received, was the loss of his 
eyes before his death. What became of him or the crew, has never 
been correctly ascertained, none of them having returned to tell the 
- tale, although report said that the vessel was sunk. One of the crew, 
who had assisted in the affair of Don Miguel, escaped this time from 
not being on board when the vessel fell in with the Iberians, and it is 
remarkable that he was the man who fired the shot, by which Don 
Miguel fell: but it was only for a brief period that his life was thus 
spared. Perhaps for a brief period, the revenge of the Iberians will 
not be satiated without another victim, and murmur was rife, that 
the caution of the Great Stranger himself in visiting the various parts 
of the colony, by land or canoes in the rivers, when his duty calls him, 
is not without reason ! 
A native of one of the neighbouring towns for some cause or other 
lately took refuge in Monrovia, on which his chief sent a message 
to demand his return. The reply sent to him was, that the man was 
in a free country, and that it would not be permitted. The chief had 
not the means to- enforce his claim, and he was obliged to submit. 
Some months afterwards, one of the people of Liberia, previously cap- 
tured from the natives, thought proper to leave this land of liberty, 
and took refuge under the same chief. An order was sent forthwith 
to him to deliver him up as he was a runaway slave. It is a general 
custom amongst the natives of Africa to shelter all their countrymen 
claiming protection, and consequently the chief returned the following 
answer, “ You have set me an example, by keeping one of my people 
some time since, and I shall follow it at present, but if you will send 
my man back, your’s shall be returned.” This very natural reply so 
insulted and wounded the pride and consequence of these new masters of 
African soil, that without further intimation, war was declared, and an 
expedition immediately fitted out, and thus the favourite pursuit of 
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extermination was carried on. The system adopted is most favorable 
to the instigators of this mode of civilization, as those are placed fore- 
most in the affray, and thereby certain to reap the full benefit of their 
position, while the principals retain their honorable post in the rear. 
How well this expedition succeeded, and the result of it, is in the 
Liberia Herald of May, 1832; but the concluding paragraph speaks 
volumes as to the future conduct of the Strangers towards the unhappy 
natives. The person alluded to in the above-mentioned letter, ‘ that 
was shyt by the natives, and so sincerely regretted,” is the very man 
who murdered the unfortunate Don Miguel, a retributive justice over- 
took him, and he fell by the weapon which he had chosen. 

But it is painful to sce falsehood and misrepresentation fostered by a 
plan of systematic deception, and growing luxuriantly in the chosen soil, 
passing through the books of the Samaritans to prey on the credulity 
and feelings of the sons of freedom, inducing them under the laudable 
intention of civilizing the real native Africans to contribute large riches 
for that purpose ; but which riches are perverted from their real object, 
absorbed by adventurers in ridding the Samaritans of the coloured 
people, of whom they live in fear, and transporting them to African 
svil there to tyraunize over the native Africans. Can any instance of 
kindness towards the natives be produced? What African that has 
recelyed any instruction or benefit from these new masters, and has be 
not received curses and stripes? let those who doubt it enquire, let 
those Philanthropists who really feel a true interest for the well-being 
of the poor, defenceless, and oppressed Africans, let them enquire before 
they appropriate part of those riches, which will in all probability be 
apphed to support a system, the object, and most certainly the result of 
which wifk be to add tenfold oppression upon the heads of those whose 
eondition they profess to ameliorate and improye. Let them employ 
_& part of those riches in sending a person properly qualified to sift the 
subject with energy throughout. If they will do so, he will be sent out 
without charge by an individual who possesses a right feeling for the 
distressed situation in which the native Africans are now placed by 
their tyrannical masters; and. every attention would be paid to his 
health and comfort, while making bimself thoroughly acquainted with 
+ the merits of this interesting subject, one in which deception has been, 
and is still going on to a degree rarely equalled. 

The extent of territory at present called Liberia, (nearly the whole 
of which has been forcibly taken from the natiyes,) reaches from Cape 
Mesurada south-eastwards to the Junk River, a distance on the line of 
coast of about twenty miles; and about ten miles in an opposite direction 
| N.W. toa place called Digby, and from the coast inland it reaches about 
fifteen miles. It also includes about four or five miles on the right 
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hank of the river St. John, and a small detached situation on Cape 
Mount. The two last mentioned places have been lately purchased, 
and are in fact the only parts of the coast ever occupied by the 
Strangers with the consent of the natives, all the rest having been 
forced from them. It isa fact beyond dispute, that the above extent 
is the whole at present held by the settlers, the number of whom doves 
not exceed foiir thousand souls, notwithstanding the assertions lately 
made to the contrary. | 

It may be asked by what means such a system of misrepresentation 
has been so long and so successfully carried on without detection, when 
it is considered the greatest part has been promulgated by means of the 
Samaritans, whose object is to get rid of their coloured population. It 
is not marvellons that Englishmen who have written on the subject 
have been deceived by their plausible statements : and even the outward 
manners of the Liberians ‘themselves, are manners which are likely to 
impose on a transient observer.  /irst.-—The Sabbath-day is- to out- 
ward appearance kept with all due solemnity by a’regular attendance 
at prayers at stated times; the houses of trade are closely shat up, 
neither is any mention made of business, so rigidly are the forms of 
religion observed. Second.—Their habitations being much neater, and 
their villages laid out with some pretensions to regularity, make: a far 
superior appearance to those of the natives, whose villages are meanly 
constructed of bamboo, and huddled together in confusion. © Third.— 
A great number of the Strangers having received a tolerable education 
in the Samaritans’ land, and several having been brought up in genteel 
families, assume the air and manners of their ci-dergnt masters: visitors 
are also received with a shew of hospitality, and invited to inspect their 
villages, which exhibit the same superior marks of cultivation, and 
without making any enquiry of the miscrable looking owners of the 
soil, they have given flattering accou:ts of civilization, including in 
one burst of encomium and adimiration the whole inhabitants, when in 
point of fact, a greater contrast of comfort and misery could not be pro- 
duced in any country, Ireland excepted. It may be further observed, 
that the only class of visitors hitherto seen in that country are naval 
officers, and those of trading vessels, the former having been hospitably 
treated, and having no specific ol.ject to make particular enquiry, have 
formed their opinions from what they have been told, and not from 
attentive observation on their own part. The other class mere.y attend 
to their business, and trade where interest brings them; which business 
being finished they depart on their voyage without either feeling or 
enquiring into the miscrable state of the natives. It must not be for- 
gotten however, that some among .the Strangers feel themselves free 
men,—are comfortable ; and their situation is no doubt materially im-_ 
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proved by the change. They will, perhaps, say, they feel themselves 
relieved from their former station of inferiority so general in the land of 
the Samaritans, a station in which they were heavily burthened, and that 
it is now for the first time that they have ever breathed the air of free- 
dom and equality. But at the same time they assume a more than 
ordinary proportion of that superiority towards their ignorant neigh- 
bours, and readily follow the example set them in the early and present 
system of the lands they came from, ina progressive warfare of extermi- 
nation, as the Indians of that land have experienced to their cost. 
Lastly, the native Africans are without hope of freeing themselves by 
their own feeble means from the further tyranny of the 4,000 Liberians, 
with their superior means of attack and defence, which means are em- 
ployed at pleasure, in the full assurance that no one will call them to 
account for their conduct. Africa by this is looked on as a conquered 
country, and ane which no one will take the trouble to defend. 

- There are but few checks to the rapid increase of unprincipled men: 
one here is a great mortality on their passage out and after their arrival. 
In some cargoes, as much as ‘70 or 80 have fallen victims, the climate 
being so fatal to their constitutions. Another is the want of riches, to 
send them from the shores of the Samaritans. But this latter want 
has lately been amply met by the mistaken, but philanthropic 
feeling of the benevolent people of England! One hope, and one 
only remains, for these unhappy and much abused Africans, which 
is, that their cause should be espoused by their real friends in Great 
Britain, and that they be rescued from their present state of tyranny, 
ere it be too late. | 

It is not intended by the foregoing remarks to insinaate that the 
new coloured settlers are discontented with their situation, or that they 
generally express any wish to return whence they came;—on the 
contrary they feel more independent, and in fact really are too muck 
so. They observe rigidly all the outward forms of religion, and pre- 
tend to a great share of sound morality ; they express great anxiety to 
have their children educated, to live in a comparatively civilized state ; 
they affect a great deal of consequence and shew, exhibiting much 
finery in their furniture, as well as in their apparel,—but all this only 
regards themselves, not one solitary thought is ever given to the situa- 
tion of their neighbours, the poor natives whom they have dispossessed of 
their country, and whom they drive away from their territory for their 
own accommodation. In the publications of the Great Strangers, the 
condition of the native Africans is never mentioned or thought of as if 
they may be driven away from their homes like bullocks from a field, 
to make way for the new comers without any consideration! These 
prints would persuade their readers that the poor Africans are quite 
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indifferent as to their present situation, and even confidently state that 
the Liberians have been invited among them. But this is totally 
owing, as well as the assertion that they are contented that the new 
comers should occupy their country. Nor did they give them pos- 
session of that country voluntarily. It has been obtained from them by 
stratagem, or wrested from them by force. In fact the natives do not 
mix with the Liberians, they do not consider themselves bound by 
their laws, and do not obey them unless by force to do so, and they 
are in every tespect a distinct people. They do not: even intermarry 
with them, nor admit the children into their schools, mor in any way 
attempt their improvement, and the whole drift of their policy is to 
Keep them as much at a distance as possible, to secure their own benefit 
without the least consideration as to the extent of nlisery produced to 
the natives. j | 


THE OLD BAHAMA CHANNEL IN A HURRICANE. 


Luck.ess indeed must be that vessel which is caught in the Old Bahama 
Channel by a hurricane! It is, however, probable that when the 
‘nature of these storms becomes more generally known and understood, 
few British seamen will be found fool-hardy enough to attempt running 
through this passage during the hurricane season, but rather take the 
outer one round Cape Antonio to the Havana. 

The chances would be a hundred to one against the preservation of 
any vessel that should be overtaken whilst on the north coast of Cuba 
by one of these furious tempests, act how she may. To run on the 
Great Bank of Bahama, if it could be accomplished, would be very 
questionable in its result; but, it is highly probable that if practicable 
at all, it could be effected only from the western side of the channel, 
where if a vessel happened to be at the onset of the sform, her best plan 
would be to bear away westward if the wind would admit of her doing 
go, and run into the Havana could she manage that point. 

' It is not improbable that, in some instances, the northern margin of 
a meteor may merely brush the Old Channel, in a progressive course to 
the W.N.W., then, indeed, a vessel might take advantage of the circum- 
stance, should the commander be able to judge of that course, and run 
away under poles, with the easterly wind to the north-westward upon 
the bank, and get clear of the storm altogether; but there can be no 
certainty of a conjecture as to the line pursued by it, being correct ; 
and if the progression happened to be to the N.W. it is clear that the 
vessel would be running with the storm. Again, if a meteor be pro- 
gressing to the N.W. and a ship in the Old Channel gets the first wind 
of the storm from the west, the body of the circle will be to the 
northward of her position, and she will be south of the axis of rotation ; 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 9.—VOL. FOR 1840. 4m 
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in which case, her best plan would be to run to the east under poles. 
When the circle has parsed, she would probably experience, a shift. of 
wind to tlhe south-east ward, with smart squalls; and if sufficiently. 
clear of the dangers of the channel, she may heave to under the expec- 
tation of the trade wind speedily resyming its wonted steadiness. — 
. On-a niece consideration of this sort, we must have “all our wits 
about us,” for there are contingencies which it is essential to bear in mind. 
when resolving on what is best to be done on so exciting and peri- 
lous an occasion. The first absolute. “ pauler ” to any pre-conceived 
notion of propriety of action to be followed in. the adoption of a parti- 
cular plan is, that it is difficult to predict from what quarter the onset 
of the storm will come*—for this reason,—that the line of path of these 
meteors is not always precisely the same, being sometimes more north-. 
erly, and at other times more southerly, which will necessarily vary 
the changes upon any given spot. The course upon which the circle 
here, as it were, runs, varies from W.b.N. to N.W.; it is obvious, there- 
fore, that upon any given spot, the fiist wind of a storm may be from 
the N.E. one year, and in the next (or, indeed, in the same season of 
the first year,) be from the north, or from the N.W. ; in fact, in differ- 
ent storms, the first wind may be from any point between east, by the 
north, round to west, according to the parallel the focus of the circle 
moves on, or approaches the spot where the storm is felt. 
_ It seems clear, upon this consideration, that the winds which would 
aid a vessel in running on the bank —4i. e. southerly ones—can never 
be experienced at the onset of a hurricane in the Old Bahama Chaunel. 
If, indeed, the seaman chooses to take his chance on the bank, and 
is pretty well assured from the prognostics thata hurricane will follow, 
he may tun with the precursor gale, if it should not be from the rorth, 
(which it generally is,) into soundings, and drop his anchor; but, let 
him take especial care that the depth of water is sufficient to prevent. 
its breaking and foundering his vessel should the anchor hold, which 
it probably would not do unless it hooked a coral rock, and then, per- 
haps, only for a very short time. Such an evolution is fraught with 
peril—so much so indeed, as, in my opinion, to be likely to realize 
the old adage of getting from the “ frying pan into the fire.” On this 
head, I shall endeavour as briefly as possible, to make my reasons as 
plain as the intricacy of the subject will admit, so that every seaman. 
may judge of the matter for himself; for it is one of great moment to 
such as may hereafter be placed in such an unenviable situation. 
Another weighty consideration, is the direction in which the vessel. 
will drift, supposing she drags her anchor, of which there would be 


* Should there be sufficient sea-room lying-to a few hours might contribute 
towards doing this. En. - 
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little doubt. Now, here again we should be foiled, for we cannot 
antiepate, but must submit to circumstances as they turn out. The 
vessel therefore may be drifted into shoal-water, and be overwhelmed 
in a moment; the waves here acquiring additional weight by the 
admixture of sand. 

It should be recollected also, that the sub-marine knolls in the 
agitated state of the sea, are subject to shift, and new channels formed ; 
this was the cause of the loss of old Captain Edgecombe in a Govern- 
ment schooner, with all his crew, except one man, in attempting 
during a hurricane to run across the Bank. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to the seaman the fearful re- 
sponsibility attached to a determination of this sort, when we state that 
one of the most experienced pilots of the Bank (abovenamed,) perished 
in such an attempt! Few seamen though acquainted with the Bank, 
we think, would venture to take a short cut in stormy weather, from 
the Old Channel, where shifting sands are known, unless there was no 
other alternative; and fewer still, who are not familiar with the navigable 
channels, would hazard the loss of their vessel in rnaning through any 
of them by the the aid of the chart, without a pilot, even in moderate 
weather. ‘We know, indeed, that the Americans do so at all risks 
rather than go outside, but we have seen some of their wrecks, and 
have heard of many more, upon the reefs of rather wider channels 
between the islands, than are to be found among the deens of the 
pane 

~ Be it remembered likewise, that in trying to reach upon soundings 
from the southward, a vessel may do so in front of the approaching 
meteor, if starting with the precursor gale, and so run directly into a 
position, perhaps, where she would experience the heariest weather ; 
the main object of the seaman whenever he does make an attempt to 
run, being to keep clear of the vortex, by endeavouring to reach the’ 
reargin, or to get clear of the storm ; such an essay in restricted navi- 
gation, unless shelter lies under the lee, would be a “ forlorn hope.” 

‘Very erroneous opinions seem to be entertained respecting the capa- 
bility of a vessel carrying sail after the onset of a hurricane. Much 
depends upon the point of entry, and the conrse of the storm; if a ship’ 
is just brushed by the lateral margin, she may, if her canvas be stout, 
run before the gale with impunity, provided the wind should be west, and 
will soon be clear of the commotion; but with the blast from the east, 
she will run on with the storm and be necessarily detained: the differ-. 
ence is worth remembering. She may do so also for a short time’ 
under the. anterior margin sometimes; but any sail set transversely to 
the course of the wind, would be riven into shreds. Hauling up, there- 
fore, is out of the question; for however clear an evolution of this sort. 

4m 2 
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may seem theoretically, when attempted to be put into force during a 
gircular storm, it would be found impracticable. 

It may be said, that getting upon the Bank is the best alternative 
that presents itsclf, to a vessel under the circumstance of being caught 
in the channel, by a hurricane, as, if she were to heave to, there would 
be scarcely a doubt of her being wrecked. Unquestionably the chances 
of escape would be greatly against her, as we have already said; but, 
her fate would in some measure depend upon her particular position, 
the size of the passing meteor, and the other points alluded to above ; 
the drift-course, when there are several shifts of the wind, it must be 
recollected, is always a curve. Eastward or westward of the strait or 
narrowest part of the channel, as it widens, there would be a chance of 
safety, if the first wind was from the N.W., and the progressive velocity 
of the meteor not very slow, or .its size not very great—for four points 
ef the changes,.a vessel thus situated, would drift towards Cuba, gra- 
dually inclining to the east, and ultimately to the N.E. towards the 
Bank, so that, if the bight of her drift line swept clear of the Cuba 
dangers, she would be safe by lying-to. 

Although advice offered respecting the mode of conduct to be adopted 
by a seaman, may not be rejected by him,—let him scan it well with 
a view, at the moment of need, of ascertaining whether the circum- 
atances under which he happens ta: be placed, will admit of his acting 
up toit. Whatever opinion he may form of the capability of the giver, 
he should never blindly follow it, as his attempt to extricate his vessel 
from impending danger must be principally governed by the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Jf the dangers and the various anchorages of the north side of Cuba, 
were well known, the most feasible plan, to ensure safety of life at least, 
would be to run, directly there was reason to expect a hurricane, for 
shelter (if that allowed only time to beach the boats,) under some of the 
high islets; or better still into a harbour, or cove; anchor the vessel, 
or run her upon a sandy beach, (hatches on and deadlights in,) and 
land the crew. One thing, perhaps, would happen in the latter case, 
if the anchorage became exposed to on-shore shifts of wind and sea,— 
the vessel would be hove up so far inland as to prevent the possibility 
of her being got afloat again. 

Hempen cables cannot be trusted on the Bank. H.M.S. Hunter, had 
her cables unlaid by the ground swell, and the action of the tides and 
currents on the Bank and coral rocks would saw them through in a 
short time. Every seaman should follow the recommendation given 
long ago in this work, to study closely the law of circular storms. With 
a knowledge of the subject as far as it is yet understood and explained, 
and the resources of his own mind, the captain of a ship will be ready 
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value ef any advice given by writers. 

The following brief notice may perhaps prove jsteebadne to those 
seamen who voyage among the Polynesia, as affording them a caution 
that, however sunny and fine the general character of the weather may 
be in the tropical regions of the vast Southern Ocean, it is subject 
equally with the northern hemisphere, to the visitation of the awful 
circular storm. The late worthy and indefatigable Missionary to the 
““Sonth Sea Islands,’-—Mr. Williams, whose shocking murder by the 
savages has been recently made known, has given in his entertaining 
and valuable publication*® an animated account of a dreadful hurricane 
experienced at the island: of Rarotonga, situated nearly in the corres- 
ponding parallel south, that Cuba is in the north. 

It appears, that the approach of this storm was announced on the 
morning of the 21st of December, 1831, by a heavy swell rolling into 
the harbour, and the threatening aspect of the atmosphere. The tem- 
pest commenced the next day, and the rain fell in torrents, from morns 
ing until night. As the day closed the violence of the wind increased ; 
trees and houses were blown down, and the land flooded; during the 
night the storm continued to rage with devastating effects. On the. 
23rd, hurricane unabated, attended with rain, vivid lightning, and 
heavy thunder, and the whole island trembled to its very centre as the 
infuriated billows burst upon itsshore! “The crisis had arrived ; this 
was the hour of our greatest anxiety, ’’(says the narrator ;) “ but, ‘man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity ;’ and never was the sentiment expressed 
in this beautiful sentence more signally illustrated than at this moment; 
for the wind shifted suddenly a few points to the west, which was a 
signal to the sea to cease its ravages, and return within its wonted 
limits; the storm was hushed, the lowering clouds began to disperse, and 
the sun, as a prisoner, bursting forth from his dark dungeon, smiled 
upon us from above, and told us that ‘ God had not forgotten to be 
gracious.” 

The Missionary schooner of about 60 tons, (which had been built by 
Mr. Williams in a very ingenious manner,) had been washed over a 
bank of ten feet in height, carried across a swamp by the force of the 
wind, and power of the waves, and lodged nearly unhurt, among a 
grove of large chesnut trees, several hundred yards inland! Every 
particle of foed in the island was destroyed; thousands of the largest 
trees were prostrated, and nearly all the houses were blown down. The 


* “ Narrative of Mistionary Enterprises,” (Snow, 35, Paternoster Row, London.) 
We strenuously recommend this work to the notice of all seamen; its perusal will 
amply repay them,—there is both pleasure and instruction to be gleaned from it. 
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popular idea, therefore, that the §* Pacific” is exempt from hurricanes 
is erroneous. We believe Captain Kotzebue was the. first BANiERWOE who 
corrected this mistaken notion.. 

It is to be regretted that the changes of wind in this memorable 
storm were not given. It is impossible to say whether the wind com- 
menced from the south-eastward, and drew round to the westward, with 
the meteor progressing to the seuth-westward, or whether it began from 
the north-eastward, and veered tothe westward ; the meteor proceeding | 
to the south-eastward. It may. be necessary to state here, that the 
course of the gyrating current of air is in the southern hemisphere, from 
left to right, or contrary to the mode of operation in the northern part 
of the globe. I have found since writing this, that the same hurricane 
was felt at Tahiti, to the N.E., and also at the Navigator’s isles, to 
the N.W., but as dates are not given, I cannot say whether the 
meteor was moving from the eastward, or from the westward; the 
ditference of latitude between Tavaii, the northernmost of the Naviga- 


tor’s group and Rarotonga is about 9°. 
. Stormy Jack. 





| [To the above letter of our intelligent correspondent Stormy Jack, we annex 
the fullowitig extract from an early volume of the Philosophical ‘Transactions. } 


“Captain Langford’s observations on his own experience upon hurricanes 
and their prognostics. Communicated by Mr. Bonivert.” 


‘‘ It has been the custom of our English and French inhabitants of. 
the Caribee islands to send about the month of June, to the native 
Caribees of Dominic and St. Vincent, to know if there would be any 
hurricanes that year; and about ten or twelve days before the hurri- 
cane caine, they would constantly send them word ; and it: very rarely 
was erroneous, as I have observed in five hurricanes, in the years 1657, 
1658, 1660, 1665, 1667. From. one of these Indians I had the follow-' 
ing prognostics. 

“‘ First.—All hurricanes come either on the day of the full, eseaes 
or quarters of the moon. Second.—If it be to happen on the full 
moon, observe these signs, during the change; the skies will be turbr- 
lent, the sun redder than usual, a great calm, and the hills clear of 
fogs, or clouds over them, which in the high lands are seldom so ; like- 
wise in hollows, or-concaves of the earth, or wells, there will be a great 
noise as of a storm; and at night the stars will look very large with 
burrs about them; and the north-west sky very black and foul, the sea 
smelling stronger than at other times; and sometimes for an hour or 
two of that day the wind blows westerly out of its usual course. On 
the full of the moon you have the same signs, with a great burr about’ 
the moon, and frequently about the sun. The same signs must be ob-: 
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served on the quarter days of the moon, in July, August, and ‘Septem- 
hers the months when the hutricanes are most prevalent; the earliest 
I ever heard of, was the 25th of July, and the latest the 8th of oP 
tember ; but the usual month is August. 

‘‘ The method of avoiding the danger is to keep the ship sailable, 
with good store of ballast, the ports well barred and caulked, the tep- 
masts and tops down, the yards laced a-port, keeping the doors and 
windows of the ship fast, and she will lie as well as in other storms ; 
thus the ships being in readiness, they may stay in the road till the 
storm begins, which is always first at north; so to the north-west till it 
comes round to the south-east, and then its fury is over. So with the 
north’ wind they may ‘run away to the south, and get themselves sea- 
room, for the drift of the south-west, where it blows very fiercely. By 
these means, I have, with God's blessing, preserved. myself in two hur- 
ricanes at sea, ‘and in three at shore, greatly to my advantage,'as I lost 
not ‘a sail, yard, or mast in two great hurricanes. ; 

‘‘ The causes of these hurricanes, according to experimental observa- 
tions of my time, are these :— 

“‘1.—It is known to men of experience, that to the southward of 
the tropics there is constantly a trade-wind, or easterly wind, which 
goes from the north to the south-east all the year round; except where 
there dre reversions of breezes and inlets near the land; so that when 
this hurricane or rather whirlwind, comes in opposition to the constant 
trade-wind, then it pours down with such violence as exceeds any 
storms of wind. In the hurricane at Nevis, I saw the high mountain 
that was covered with trees left in most places bare. 

«‘2.—-It is remarkable by all men, that have been in those parts 
where the sun comes to the zenith, that at his approach towards it, 
there is always fair weather; but at his return southward, it occasions 
off the north parts of the equinoctial, generally much rain and storms, 
as tornados, and the like; which makes the wind in the tornado. come 
on several points. But before it comes, it calms the constant easterly 
winds; and when they are past, the easterly a oes nee again, 
and then the weather clears up fair. | 

“« 3.—The wind being generally between the tropics and the eninton 
easterly, unless at such time as before-mentioned ; meeting with the 
opposition of these hurricanes, which come in-a contrary course to that 
trade-wind, causes that violent whirlwind, on the sun’s leaving the 
zenith of Barbados, and these adjacent islands; by which the easterly 
wind loses much of its strength; and then the west wind, which is 
kept back by the power of the sun, with the greater violence and force 
pours down on those parts where it gets vent. And it is usual in 
sailing from Barbados, or those islands to the north, for a westerly” 
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wind, when we lose our easterly wind, to have it calm, as itis before 
hurricanes; and then the wind springing up, till it comes to be well 
settled, causes the weather to be various; but after the settled westerly 
wind comes fresh, they have been constantly withont those shufflings 
from point to point. 

‘“< Here it is to be observed, that all hurricanes begin from the north 
to the westward, and on those points that the easterly wind blows most 
violently, the hurricane blows most fiercely against it: for from the 
N.N.E. to the S.S.E. the easterly wind blows freshest; 20 does the 
W.N.W. to the S.S.W. in the hurricane blow most violent; and when 
he comes back to the S.E. which is the common course of the trade- 
wind, then it ceases of its violence and so breaks up. Thus I take the 
cause of hurricanes to be the sun’s leaving the zenith of those parts 
towards the south: and secondly, the reverse or rebounding back of 
the wind, which is occasioned by the calming of the trade-wind. 

‘‘ But it will be objected, why should not the storm be all over these 
parts of the West Indies, as well as Barbados and the Leeward Islands ; 
to which I answer, that it has about twenty-five years of my experi- 
ence, taken its course from the Bermudas to the Caribees; but seldom or 
never carries such a breadth as fromthe latitude of 16 to 32 degrees, 
which are the latitades of the places; but it has been observed, that 
_when hurricanes have been in Martinico, which is within two degrees 
ef latitude, and two degrees of longitude, according to the miles of tha 
cirele, yet uo hurricane has been in Barbados; nor could I ever cal? 
any of the former storms at Barbados hurricanes, till thas last year ia 
1675. Again it has been noted, that hurricanes have done the like te 
the northwards; for when the hurricane has been in Antega and St. 
Christopher’s, those ships that were only in the ketitade of 20 degrees, 
had no horricane, but constant westerly winds, reasonably fair, and 
then there were no hurricanes in Bermudas; and when the hurricanes 
were at Bermudas, the Leeward or Caribee Islands had no hurricane ; 
nor had those islands the hurricane when Barbados had it. 

. Jt may also be objected, why the hurricane was never known to go 
further to the westward than Porto Rico, which lies in or near the 
latitude of those islands of St. Christopher's? To this I answer, that 
from Porto Rico, downwards, beth that island and Hispaniola, ag well as 
other adjacent islaads, are of vast magnitude, aud very high lands, that 
of themselves most commonly give reversal or westerly winds at night, 
through the year; for there for the reason aforesaid, the easterly wind 
towards night calms, and those lands afford a land wind, which the 
other islands cannot do, by reason of the smallness of those Caribee 
Islands ; but very near the shore, the trade-wind having its full power 
till this general whirlwind comes for the reasons aforesaid. I do 
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imagine likewise to the southwards of Barbados, where the totnados 
come frequently, there are no hurricanes; nor was there at Barbados, 
when these tornados commonly come there, which made some small 
réversal, though it was but for two or three hours; yet the easterly 
wind giving some way by the sun's declining from that zenith, pre- 
vents this furious reverse, where it has no vent till it is forced by the 
violence of the two winds.” 


JEOLIAN RESEARCHES‘—No. VII. 
(Of the Seventeenth century.] 


Tuat which makes the Fortunate Islands truly so, is the kind salute 
from the northern winds, after they have been somewhat heated in their 
progresse towards the south. 

‘The gates of citys, in the opinion of the wisest architects, ought 
always to be directed towards the north; and the situation of Tornay 
in Flanders is celebrated by Fromundus upon that account. Hippo- 
crates prescrib’d the north wind as the greatest antidote against the 
plague in Greece: and Warro is said to have preserv’d his whole family 
during the raging plague at Corcyra, by stopping up the windows 
towards the south, and giving free admission to the northern air. Yet 
one of the ancient physicians gives a worse character of the northerly 
winds: That they cause acute pains, and defluxions from the head to 
the stomack: Breed the stone, and stop the passages of the ureters: 
hinder the transpiration of those peccant juyces which nature endea- 
vours to throw off from the blood; and produce many more distempers 
which are reckon’d the effects of siccity or cold: They are searching 
and astringent; scarce to be endur’d by those who have infirme ‘habits 
of body, and yet agreeable to healthfull and robust constitutions. Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his voyage to Guiana takes notice that neer the 
coast of Brasil, they had one half of the year northerly, and in the 
other part southerly winds: And further towards the south in the 
kingdomes of Magellana and Chili, they have them the whole year 
round southerly ; which raign most in the tropique of Capricorn, as 
the north winds at Island, and those cduntrys which lye neere the 
north pole; especially in the winter, so that the Hollanders which 
winter d in Nova Zembla, during most of the time, had the wind from — 
some of the northerly points. Thus the sun, as he approaches either 
of the tropiques, subtiliseth the air, driving away the grosser exhala- 
tions into the frigid zones, where they ate laid up in vast magazines 
till winter; but then the spaces being able to contain ne more, they 
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circulate again to the middle of the world. For the solar motions, 
being excentricall to the earth, cause so unequall a distribution of heat 
and cold, that the air must of necessity be denser in some parts then 
in others; and consequently lyable to the frequent disturbance of winds : 
and the vapors, according to the distinct seasons of the yeare, being 
continually either retiring from the poles, or on their voyage thither, 
the sun, as the prince of the atmosphere, obliges them to a motion no 
lesse constant then his own: Insomuch that neither these or indeed any 
other winds, are so fortuitous as many suppose, but proceed from regular 
causes, and are guided by the certain conduct of nature, though happily 
the manner of it may not be fully understood by us. 

The norths are often exceedingly impetuous on the shoars of Florida 
and Virginia, taring up forrests of vast trees by the roots, and wasting 
the whole country like hurracanes. They blow very hard towards the 
Orcades and on that side the British coasts. But they must needs be 
very sensible of their effects in Fiumark and Russia which lye more 
expos'd to their fury. The Bishop of Upsal in two chapters ( De 
Vehementid Venti Circii. and De Vent. Sept. Violentid) informes us of 
many disasters, which happen by them in Norway and Island: parti- 
cularly, that at the port call’d Vestrabord, the N.E. wind blows with 
such vehemence that it dismounts the horsemen and souldiers, driving 
them away before it. On the western shoars of Norway, it suffers not 
so much as a tree or the least shrub to grow, that the inhabitants are 
fore’d (if you believe our author) to roast their meat'with fire made of 
great fishes bones. And in Bothnia, and that part of Norway: which 
they call vichia, the northern whirlewinds are so terrible, that they 
carry away the roofs of their houses, and of the churches which are 
cover’'d with lead, blowing away great beams and rafters, removing 
windmills, stones, and even castles, and villages, from one place to 
another. If this be an author suspected, the anuals of our own country 
will furnish us with relations of the same nature, which would require 
as large a share of credulity to believe them, if the rage of these tem- 
pestous winds was not sufficiently understood in most parts of Europe, 
though happily in remoter climates, which are less acquainted with the 
great disturbers of the northern world, they might seem fabulous. Some 
of which are solemnly recorded in our historys, that even exceed the 
hurracanes of the West Indies. Yet I have heard, that those winds, 
which we count very great stormes here in England, would be thought 
no wonder in Scotland, where they are accustomed to these violent 
blasts; and for this reason build their houses universally with stone, 
exceeding thick, low, and with narrow windows. But not to be prolix 
in their history; we might offer at the cause whence this strang vehe- 
mence and impetuousity of the north winds does proceed. Shall we 
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say from the great quantity of exhalations laid up in the treasuries of 
the north ? or because they find the resistence lesse toward the south, 
where the atmosphere is rarified by the heat of the sun, so that they 
glide without opposition through the yielding air, especially in the day 
time, wherefore the aforsaid northerly winds are obserwd to blow harder 
by day then night. 

, They are more sonorous then other winds, because they rage with 
greater violence, and so make a stronger collision of the air. 

I have thus farre considered their nature in the remoter parts of 
Europe, where they are nearest their source: But after they have miade 
a long progresse southwards, and are heated in their approaches towards 
the sun, we find them in Africk to be farre different from what they 
were in Norway or Island; and their qualityes no lesse various then 
the temperature of the heatens. So likewise in America, (and as Acosta 
observs more particularly of some countrys in Peru,) the northerly wind 
is counted unwholesome, and the southerly extremely cherishing to men 
and beasts: the first is not penetrating nor disperses clouds, as among 
us, but causes rain: and the south wind is just qualify’d in those climes 
as the north is in our country’s that lye nearer the arctic pole: nay, 
not only comparatively to different situations, and places, but the judg- 
ment to be made concerning the qualitys of winds, from the quarters 
whence they blow, is very various and fallible, in relation to one and 
the same latitude. Many of the hardest frosts, which have happened 
in England, began with a southerly wind, (and then commonly are the 
more lasting and violent) which nevertheless is generally much hotter 
then any other, which arrives at the British coasts. 

I took notice, no longer since then the 11th of January last: that in 
the morning we had much rain (the wind being N. and N.E.) which 
ceasing about noon, there followed, first a showre of haile, and then a 
considerable fall of snow (the wind still continuing at N. and N.E.) 
which was the most part of it dissolv'd by 3.or 4 in the afternoon: then 
the wind vering to full south, it froze exceedingly hard for the time. 
So little certainty is there in observations of this nature, that we had 
rain with a northerly, and frost with a southerly wind in the same day. 
And not only thus, but it appear’d by the weather-glasse, to which I 
had recourse upon this occasion, that there was a very suddain mutation 
in the air from heat to cold, when the wind came about to the south, 
more then in the morning while it continued at N.-and N.E. 

Wee must expect these so different qualifications of wind, to happen 
even in the same climate: since not only the variety of their component 
particles, and the fountains which gave them birth; but either the 
cutting down forrests: draining of fenns: changing the currents of great 
rivers: their vicinity or distance from the course of the sun: whether 
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they blow off from land or sea,’ or snowy mountains; and a thousand 
extraneous accidents are sufficient to alter the properties of winds. . 

Neither are the laws of their motions reducible to such certain rules, 
as Aristotle pretends; that two opposites alwaies blow at contrary sea- 
sons of the year: as the N.W. about the vernall, and the S.W. at the 
autumnal] equinox: and it would likewise be examin’d whether the 
same contrariety happen constantly between the solstitiall winds. Others 
have observ'd, that wee commonly feel a southerly wind at midnight, an 
‘easterly at the rising, and a westerly. after the setting of the sun; and 
last of all, a northerly about noon, when the solar rays are most power- 
full to resolve the grosser mists and clouds in the north. For winds, 
being for the generality, nothing but dilated vapours or air, they almost 
wholly depend on the presence of the sun, at least.are generated from 
the heat left behiad him in the earth.and waters. Whereupon De 
Cartes ingeniously remarks, that wee should have no such variety in 
the qualities'and production of winds; if the whole terraqueous globe 
were of one uniforme superficies: as wee may perceive that in wide 
seas, their motions are farr less irregular then by land; since the great 
diversity of climates, mountains, and. lakes, varies them exceedingly. 

I have thus farr discours’d of the four principall: the collateral] or 
intermediate winds (if any right judgment could be made of their 
natures from the quarters whence they blow) might be suppos’d hot, 
dry, moist, &c. as they are farther remov’'d, or hang nearer towards the 
cardinal, point. But we are like to expect little satisfaction from the 
generality of writers concerning the temperature of winds: for who can 
with patience hear the impertinence of those notional! men, that enquire 
no further, but declare? That the south wind is allways hot and moist, 
the north; cold and dry: the west, &c., which obliges us in the follow- 
ing discourses, to offer at some more accurate account of their qualitys, 
and the most universal] causes from whence they proceed. 

First: winds are moist ; either because their constituent parts are 
-made up of vapid .or aqueous corpuscles, such as rain, dews, watry 
clouds: or by reason they make long voyages by sea, or over great 
‘lakes, morish countrys. and fenns; and so are tainted with the qualitys 
of the medium through which they passe. Those which proceed from 
melted snows, have some small allay of the terrene, but approach neerer 
the moist. : 

The siccity of winds is from their saline, and terrestrial] parts: or 
that arriving from those parch’t and torrid regions neer the line, they 
are exsiccated as they travell by the ways of-the sun. 

I shall not dispute whether this has been cautiously enough minded 
by most writers. How many nice circumstances are to be consider'd 
in judging the qualitys of winds; and how difficult it is, to make a 
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‘just estimate of their severall degrees of heat and cold. For there ' must 
‘not only be especiall regard had to the temperament.of our senses, but té 
the climes in which they blow; and seasons of the year; since those 
‘which would seem hot at christmas comparatively to the winter cold, 
‘should the same happen in July, when wee had been long accustom’d 
‘to a different temperature of our organs and the ambient air, would 
undoubtedly appeare exceedingly cold.. Then we denominate winds 
either gelid or hot, in respect of those that usually blow in such climats: 
as the southern blasts with us here in England (though they are colder 
then the ambient air) may be reputed- hot, comparatively to the N. or 
N.E. which are much more refrigerative in these parts of the world, 
Thus wee ought not rashly to make judgment of their qualitys: but 
first consider what symptoms of heat, they betray in relation to weather- 
glasses, or the winds that commonly blow in such countrys: as likewise, 
what mutations happen by them in the temperature of the air: and 
afterwards eompare all these circumstances with the present disposition 
of our organs, least wee determine concerning the positive qualitys of 
winds, from only the prejudices, and hallucinations of sense. 

There are several] causes productive of heat: as their passage through 
het regions; or because they consist of the ignite and suffocating air, 
which infests the burning zone;-where the whole masse is corrupted 
with such intolerable heats, that the winds which are either generated 
therein, or only pervade the torrid regions, must needs, for some time, 
retain their temperament and- qualitys: till at length they loose them 
in long voyages, and the calorifique particles languish and dwindle 
away by degrees, being oppres‘d with multitudes of heterogeneous ex- 
halations in their course. Then, I think it not improbable, but that 
the solar rays, or whatever parcells beside of the subtil and etheriall 
matter, may by mingling with them, actually advance the heat of winds. 
And lastly: the ignite damps such as wee sometimes discover in colepits 
and mines, and all other of the minérall and metalline kingdomes, that 
finding no vent, cause earthquakes in the bewells thereof, if they escape 
through the pores of the earth, occasion presters and hot winds: and 
those fiery eruptions, which in many places of Calabria and Sicily, are 
continually breathing out from the subterraneall regions, must needs 
diffuse the seminals of heat through the whole body of the air and 
winds; especially, such as come reaking from under burning mountains; 
‘or at least are the results of those calorifique mixtures by which some 
minerals and salts, fermenting together in the cavitys of the earth, emit 
hot fumes: like several] chymical preparations, such as oyt of tartar 
and spirit of vitriol, which cause a strange ebullition and heat by their 
commission only. And if. wee suppose any ‘thing analogous to these 
under ground (where nature ‘in her own elaboratory often exceeds the 
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greatest sagacity of art) why may not the tepid steams and vapors that 
ascend from thence, be able to produce so considerable a degree of heat 
in the air, that might occasion scorching winds! And happily the 
rencounters of certain mineralls with each other, in those passages 
where the waters flow, may likewise by their mutuall ferments, be the 
mest probable cause of many hot baths and springs. Neverthelesse 
Fromundus, and some other naturalists of late, in the number of which 
wee may reckon our countryman Mr. Hobs, affirme that all wiads 
whatever doe actually refrigerate, and oftentimes so intensly, that they 
prove the fittest instruments for the congelation of liquids: and I must 
confesse, it seldome falls under our observation, that in any parts of 
Earope, the winds are comparatively hotter then our sensorics, or the 
ambient air; yet in many provinces of Afric and Arabia, but most of 
all near the Persian Gulf, where they come just off from the burning 
sands, they are intolerably hot and suffocating: as appears from the 
relations of the Portugalls. first voyages to the East Indies, where they 
felt gales of the E. and N.S. wind so hot, that the air seem’d to be in- 
flam’d and scorching like fire. So likewise Gasparo Balbi in his travells 
speaks of four persons, that weary’d in their journy, sat down near the 
banks of the Euphrates to refresh themselves a while, and were all 
stifled by one of these bot winds. And wee have a more surprising 
narrative from Marcus Polo that, when the king of Chermain sent an 
army of 16 hundred hore, and 5 thousand foot against the lord of 
Ormus, for aot paying his tribute, they all perisht by these suffocating 
blasts. But if wee distrust the integrity of these writers, Olearius in 
his voyage to Persia, describes the intemperature of the air in those 
countrys to be such ; that with the north or east wind they felt a cold 
which depriv'd them of their limbs, and on the contrary the S. winds 
were ready tochoak them. with the extremity of heat. But Della Valle, 
a nobleman of Rome (whose curiosity led him through. most of the 
eastern kingdomes) reports, that ‘towards Arabia there was a wind so 
scorching and dry, that it left behind xt like marks of fire, wherever at 
eame; and the excessive heat forced them to keep their legs naked, 
which became so red and inflam’d, that without greatest torment, they 
could not endure to set them: on the ground. In some places of the 
country, these soultry gales last from 9 in the morning, till noon; which 
are ready to stifle the inhabitants, and blowing immediately from the 
scorching sands, the people many times lye in the water to rescue them- 
selves from the intollerable heats. Della Valle says, that they are 
eall’d in the annalls of Persia, bad semum, i. e. burning and venemous 
winds. | - , 
I have heard the like relations from many of our sea captains, who 
trade on the Arabian or African coasts: so that I think Mr. Hobs or 
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any other of the modern naturallists had little reason to question the 
heat of some winds: though in these parts of the world, where they 
travell not over such sandy desarts, and are more remoy'd from the ways 
of the sun, they are more sensibly cold. 


NAUTICAL RAMBLES.—Bermudas.—No. LI. 


I wap no opportunity of enquiring into, or of gaining information of 
the statistics of the colony, but conclude from the established purity of 
the climate, and the longevity of the inhabitants, that the births exceed 
the deaths. In this case, supposing the premise to be correct, we ima- 
gine that the rooted attachment tothe growth of cedars, which the land 
proprietors seem to feel, must ultimately give place to the necessity that 
will press upon the community at large, for an extension of cultivation, 
in order to increase the means of subsistence. 

The accession from new comers is trifling, and emigration is unprac- 
tised by the natives; some few have settled in the eastern Babamas, and 
employ themselves in the manufacture of salt, which is sent to New- 
feundland; others pay transient visits to the United States; and the 
more wealthy extend their voyages to Europe. I recollect that having 
by chance called at Funchal, Madeira, I there, to my surprise, found 
one gentleman (Mr. Harvey of Salt-kettle,) waiting anxiously for a pas- 
sage to Bermuda. But that disposition for roaming to far distant set- 
thements, so conspicuous in their countrymen of the mother-land appears 
to have been eradieated in them. Perhaps the only instance of a native 
Bermudian having ever reached 80 far as the Antipocdes is to be found 
in the late Chief Justice of New South Wales, Sir — Forbes. 

The cultivable land of the entire group does not probably exceed in 
extent two or three noblemen’s estates in Britain: the portions which 
are now planted with Indian Corn, and culinary vegetables, and covered 
with grass, is with reference to the amount of population, extremely 
limited ; the people, however, do manage to exist, but this fact is no 
proof. ef the return from the land, being equal to their support. Exclu- 
sive of the importations.of the necessaries of life, we may safely consider 
that the ses.is more prolific than the land; and to it the mass of the 
inhabitants is principally indebted for daily food. This would seem to 
the full-fed Englishman. whose ingular home is somewhat more extended, 
and whose storehouses are never empty, rather precarious tenure by 
which human life is held; and so indeed it is, altheugh the concur-_ 
rence of circumstances necessary to the production of an extreme effect 
has, happily, never yet, that we are aware of, led to actual starvation. 
But there is not a season that passes, without the liability of such a 
calamity atending it; a bad crop, a drought, a furious hurricane, or 
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continued stormy weather; empty stores, and the absence of foreign” 
supplies, would reduce the inhabitants to a state nor far removed from 
it. 

Under such circumstances we may reasonably infer that, eventually, 
the whole of the land capable of being brought into a state of produc- 
tiveness, must, if the population increases in the same ratio as it does 
in other countries, become insufficient for the support of augmented 
numbers. It is difficult to conceive how the emancipated blacks will 
contrive to live, now that they are thrown upon their own resources in 
such a confined and uncultivated space; and their eondition of life #0 
completely altered. No doubt many will desire to remain in their 
former situation of domestic servants, not only as a means of support, 
but from attachment to their masters and mistresses, The number of 
that class will, however, be necessarily reduced, as the difference between 
free-labour and compulsory duty is of an opposite extreme ; and we may 
readily believe that when the duties of the servitors are to be paid in 
cash, the employers will not be unwilling to sacrifice a portion of the 
pride of an unnecessary display of their household establishments, to 
their purses. Besides, if the same disposition manifests itself here as 
in the other colonies where slavery existed, many of those released from 
a state of boudage will feel no longer disposed, than necessity compels 
them, to submit to the drudgery of domestic servitude,—becoming 
suddenly free, they also become intoxicated with the inspiring draught 
of liberty poured out to them, and thus, for a time at least, it is not to 
be expected that they should be sobered by the calmer dictates of reason, 
—unquestionably this is the working of human nature, it is the essence 
of that spirit which binds it’ to existence,— —innate, powerful, and uni- 
versal, need we then wonder at its emanation ! 

An instance in illustration will show that we do not reason from 
probable conjecture, but from eee cases are general in the West 
India islands. 7 

A lady in Jamaica informs us, that among the numerous domestics 
which were born on her estate, and bred up in her house from infancy, 
only two little girls under fourteen years of age, consented to remain in 
her service, notwithstanding that they were all treated in the kindest 
manner, and with one exception had never received a lash in the course 
of their lives. All expressed attachment, and indeed warm affection for 
her and her family, but could not resist the supreme pleasure of doing 
as they pleased. We can vouch for the general considerate treatment 
of these people from personal observation, and declare never to have seen 
a body of persons living in a social state, which appeared more com- 
pletely happy and free from care. 

Others of the Bermudian working class will no doubt hire themselves 
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as fishers’; this is an occupation which under any circunistances must 
be attended to, but those who have been bred to this calling, unless 
aided, have not the means of following the occupation in an indepen- 
dent way; so that pressing as the hecessity is for its support on an ex- 
tended scale, a falling off may be expected in this line also. And it is. 
clear that here where there is little or no tillage, or pastoral employ- 
ment, there can be but a trifling demand for labourers; and, if the 
sable peasantry increase in numbers, it will also be equally certain that 
should the state of the islands remain as it has been hitherto, the excess 
over the demand for working hands will progressively increase, until an 
evil will arise that assuredly must end in the rooting up of the cedar 
tree. 

We cannot well picture to ourselves a condition more wretched than 
that which such a super-abundant race of sable freemen would be re-. 
duced to, should the land be allowed to continue in the state of wilder- 
ness which it has been in for centuries. The necessity for a gencral 
cultivation of the best portions of the soil, will probably force itself on 
the attention of the landed proprietors, now that the relative connexian 
between them and the labouring class has been so materially changed. 
We do not know whether the event we have anticipated has even 
entered into the contemplation of the inhabitants themselves, but consi- 
dering the number of banyan days which those who are not affluent have 
for years been obliged to endure, it would seem to be not unworthy of 
their mature deliberation: 

The Custom and Court Houses of the town of St. George, are situated 
on the Parade ground close to the beach; markets are held under the 
latter; the supplies brought here are scanty and without variety : little 
else than fish and Indian corn is to be seen, excepting in the duck and 
onion season, which is one of reasonable gratification to those who sojourn 
at Bermuda, as it affords them a few choice meals; the obtaining such 
at other times being a matter of some difficulty. The singularity of 
this species of domestic bird being more abundant than any other in a 
land devoid of springs and fresh-water pools, is not lessened when we 
find them cheaper than the common barn-door fowls, a circumstance con- 
trary to what occurs in most other countries. 

Considering the difficulty which we experienced iti procuring even 
the commonest articles of food at this place, we were at a loss to know 
how the inhabitants contrived to provide themselves with dinners all 
the year round. That those who are in easy circumstances are often 
exposed to this dearth of substantial provisions, as well as the poorer 
classes and the visiters, we infer from knowing that the most acceptable 
present that could be made to them is, something which is eatable. I 
recollect taking charge of a dozen tubs containing, pickled rounds of 
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beef, prepared at Halifax, from a late gallant officer, to a gentleman of 
the islands, from whom he had received some civilities; the worthy 
doner, I am sure, cauld not have felt more satisfaction in scoring oft 
obligation, than did the receiver delight in acknowledging the kindness 
of the action’; and this brings to mind an anecdote of a lieutenant com- 
manding a schooner, which occurred whilst we were on the station, and 
well known among the old stagers. 

Late in the year the vessel departed from Halifax for Bermuda; the 
the purveyor of Lady , (the Naval Commander-in-chief's wife,) 
came alongside with a boat load of tubs, barrels, &c. of preserved meats, 
just as the anchor was a-trip; he told the officer that, according to the 
lady’s desire, he had brought some supplies for her, which he was 
directed to tell him “ he must take on board.”’ This peremptory man- 
date, insisted upon by the functionary of good cheer, nettled the lieute- 
nant, and as the schooner was ready to cast, he hastily told the man of 
the tubs, that “‘he had mistaken the vessel—H.M.S. which he com- 
manded was not a victualling transport!’’ Whilst the applicant stood 
in dumb amazement, the schooner paid off, and soon left him and his 
freight far astern ! 

I cannot certainly admire either the gallantry displayed towards her 
ladyship, or the respect shown to the good and very distinguished old 
Admiral on the occasion; neither do I think that a reasonable excuse 
can be offered in justification of the refusal; but I have reason for be- 
lieving that it was a mere ebullition of temper, free from any feeling 
of personality, and arising from worry, and the unseasonable moment 
when the application was made. 

It must be acknowledged however, that the. lady in question, who 
may have been extremly amiable, for aught we know to the contrary, 
had the unenviable merit of busying herself with the routine of the 
services allotted to the ships of war; and from that cause, I believe, 
arose her unpopularity aniong the officers—which was notorious. The 
sequel of this tale being outrément—offensive, cannot be minutely ex- 
plained. It appears that the next vessel of war which sailed from 
Halifax brought the long expected and valuable supplies; and, as a 
matter of course, an explanation why they were not sent before. 

Far be it from me to insinuate aught which savours of malicious 
revenge in the bosom of any fair dame; nor do I pretend to determine 
whether more than a little harmless pleasantry was intended in what 
followed; but certain it is, that immediately after the supplies had 
arrived by the ship, the lientenant above alluded to, received an order 
from the Admira]’s office to shift his berth, and anchor the schooner 
directly opposite, and close to the Commander-in-chief’s mansion. The 
cause of so unusual a mandate, the consciousness of having incurred dis- 
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pleasure, helped the lieutenant to an explanation; and the quarter 
whence it originated was shrewdly guessed, as the Admiral had not 
taken the least notice of the transaction, and probably was not acquainted 
with it. Be that as it may, the unyielding lieutenant, more from @ 
desire, perhaps, to outwit his petticoat chief, than to increase the um+ 
brage he had already created, at all hazards meditated a plan which he 
thought must needs shorten the duration of this sort of espionage, appa- 
rently without meaning, but which he believed was intended solely for — 
his annoyance. The schooner was accordingly shifted to the part of 
the barbour pointed out to him, and he moored her with her head 
towards the house, placing a screen across the break of the quarter- 
deck. 

The order was perfectly legitimate, although an unusual one, unless 
for some specified reason. In this instance there was no professional 
cause apparent, or that could be inferred from the state of the vessels. 
The prompt obedience of it was favourable to the zeal of the lieutenant, 
aud the manner in which the vessel was secured could not be found 
fault with; as to the screen, it served to keep off the sun, of course—of 
essential covering in that way farther forward, we suppose it was quite 
an omission on the side of the unsuspicious officer, who doubtless being 
very busy, had not time to think of minutie! For the first day the 
telescope, at a particular window of the dwelling, was it appears often 
directed towards the smart little craft. To the surprise, no doubt, of 
the lieutenant, he received another order to resume his former station 
early the following morning, the cause of which he could not of course 
this time conjecture—poor iunocent fellow! Nevertheless, he chuckled a 
little at the thought of having worked to windward of the devising and 
intelligent power he had so unluckily got entangled with. The reader 
may imagine, as did the lieutenant, that this undignified sort of covert 
warfare between brogue and petticoat was at an end. No, no, the un- 
genteel aggressor had not yet met his deserts ; he was still unpunished ; 
and she who weilded the assumed power had never “ suffered persecu- 
tion, and learned mercy.”’ As soon as the season admitted the lieute- 
naut was ordered to the inhospitable coast of Labrador, there to brood 
over his folly in attempting to foil a woman’s resentment. We hope, 
although not admiring the object, that the effect upon his mind tended 
to improve his manners. 

If we were to judge from the general scarcity of provisions, we should 
not be wrong in considering the amount of consumable articles to be equal 
only—and at times barely so—to the immediate wants of the residents ; 
and hence the difficulty which strangers experience in obtaining food 
of any sort. Perhaps one of the concurren€ causes of the good health. 
and lengthened years of the natives, may arise from a restricted allow-. 
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ance of solid food; their simple easy mode of life, and exemption from 
any stirring or exciting events calculated to rouse and agitate the pas- 
sions into rebellions commotion, may also contribute to the establish- 
ment and preservation of bodily health; yet, there is no ext-rnal ap- 
pearance of this; their complexions being sallow, and their deportment 
and tone of voice affording no indication either of mental or physical 
vigour. | 

Although enjoying constant intercourse with their countrymen of the 
mother country it is impossible for a visiter not to be struck with the 
change in their personal appearance and speech, which time and pecu- 
liar circumstances have wrought. The causes which lead to these 
shades of difference are probably not difficult of explanation; but they 
are nevertheless very curious; climate, we imagine, although influen- 
tial in some degree, does not appear to be the chief cause, as we observe 
the effects among the Anglo-Americans, the Creoles of the West Indies, 
and the Bahamians. 

The dearth of food in a land which is stated to contain 20,000 acres, 
and only10,000 inhabitants, might appear incredible to those persons 
who are not aware that the greater portion of the islands is covered 
with the cedar tree, er in astate of waste; and that either from constitu- 
tional want of energy, or from a misconception of the value of the wood 
for ship-building, the owners of the soil have suffered it to remain in 
its primitive state, to the exclusion of all improvement, and to the mani- 
fest disadvantage to the least affluent among the inhabitants. The 
inconvenience resulting from this indisposition to cultivation, has been 
borne passively by the majority who are principally the sufferers; but 
we may reasonably suppose, not without regret, from the first settlement 
of the islands to the present time. That it should have been so with 
the descendants of John Bull seems inexplicable. This paucity of the 
first articles of necessity is anything but agreeable to the blue-jackets 
who drop in here to refit and recruit: their expectations of the latter 
are seldom to be realized ; indeed, the straits to which they are often 
exposed are exceedingly provoking, especially to those who may have 
previously visited Halifax, a few degrees to the northward, where 
abundance of all good things may be readily procured. We may ven- 
ture to exemplify the scarcity we have so long dwelt upon, by an anec- 
dote or two, without, we hope, being tediously minute. All we have 
said, and may say,on this subject, will act as a caution to naval officers 
who may hereafter serve on the Western station, never to rely on any 
supplies for the table being procurable at the Bermudas. 

At a time when several men-of-war were at anchor in Grassy Bay, 
one of the commanders, whether on his own account, or as a joint con- 
cern did not transpire, after an unsuccessful cruize of his locum tenens» 
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determined to try what magic there might be in a brace of epaulettes. 
If it should be considered that the office was somewhat undignified for 
a commandant, yet, indisputably it will be admitted that it was a very 
natural one: hunger levels all distinctions, sticks not at trifles, and 
where there is room for loco-motion, gives vigilance to the eyes, spring 
to the heels, and additional pretension to the fingers. Away started 
our hero, and, like an honest man, with money in hand, every nook 
and cranny round the anchorage was searched, and the good housewives 
_ well plyed with soft beseeching words: long and toilsome was the 
search, for the natives were not to be won even by gold, or cozened by 
the accents ofa melifiuous tongue, to part with that which was to sup- 
port their own lives. Compassion, however, at last settled the exchange ; 
and the successful and gallant officer had the indescribable gratification 
of returning with—what think you well-fed reader ?—A fine fat hog ? 
No indeed—no such thing, a few, only a very few hen’s (doubtful) eggs !! 
and which, so valuable was the merest trifle of fresh food considered, 
he held up with an air of triumph and excusable delight, whilst passing 
close under the cabin windows of his brother officers’ ships, in return- 
ing from his arduous mission ! 

- Singular as it may appear, an omelette in which flour predominated, 
was a bon-bon not to be despised at Grassy Bay, even by the aristo- 
cratic palates of Captain-colonels, and Commander-majors of the Royal 
Navy! As for the “ Luffs”’ those “ workers” of the wooden floating 
hive, they had seldom time left them to think of hunger; to the Royal 
Drones, (not invidiously so termed, for they are invaluable,) who are 
incomparably the most efficient caterers of a mess, was left the enviable 
pleasure of supplying all the wants pertaining to the table. 

With respect to the Middies, those “‘d—’s chicks” as the old dames 
of Hampton, in the United States, designated them, one way or other 
they found means for assuaging the cravings of the ungovernable ap- 
petite. Eternal ferretters they could, would, and did, under most 
discouraging circumstances, contrive to live in the luxury of fresh 
viands { 

Even such trifling supplies as eggs were not always to be procured 
at Bermuda, although fowls appeared every where to be abundant. 
It is not to be supposed from this, that there was any want of genero- 
sity or of good nature in the natives; on the contrary, we believe them 
to be compassionate and considerate; but the necessity for husbanding 
their resources to ensure self-preservation, when an hour ora day might 
leave them destitute, undoubtedly is the cause of the apparent selfish- 
ness, which is observed in their intercourse with visiters. Literally 
they have no room, (speaking generally,) for the display of hospitality, 
for they are barely enabled to supply their daily wants; the non-com- 
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pliance, therefore, with the wishes of applicants for an exchange of 
gold or silver for commodities, is exercised from the dictates of common 
precaution; and, if would be expecting too much of them, that they 
should starve to feed others, who, as in the case of naval officers, are 
not absolutely destitute. | 

The soldiers in recounting their adventures by “flood and field,” 
have given us abundant instances of the prolific resources, when rations 
were scarce, or the Commissariat at fault, of their trusty Sanchos in 
foraging for “prog.” Doubtless they, (the officers,) were as innocent as 
babes in these matters, and could never guess whence the good things 
came from! The fowl deeds of the Mids were not so prominently put 
forward, and, although not so frequent, these were not a jot less inge- 
niously exercised. Whether such “ larcenies” are placed under the 
head of practical jokes, justifiable necessities, or any other apologetic 
term, they clearly display the “ stick-at-nothing ” sort of feeling which 
banishes from the mind a precept that ought never be absent from it. 
“Do as you would be done by.” Hunger it must be acknowledged is an 
enemy to peace of mind and to the comfortable sensations of the body, 
creating both moral] and physical revolution, and time out of mind has 
the all-potent action of the gastronomic faculty produced the wonder- 
ful phenomenon of the transposition of tuum into meum! "T'were an 
insult to the understandings of our readers to insist upon this view of 
the case, it is notorious, and dominant all over the habitable world ; 
bat, at the hazard of being considered too minute, we shall venture ta 
add 2 singular instance in point. 

The Captains of men-of-war were pretty often indebted to the hos- 
pitality of the Admiral, (who, being a man of good fortune kept an 
open table,) for a recruiting diet; fortunately it was so, or those who 
had not reserved some of the stock obtained at other places, would have 
been reduced to Purser’s allowance. It so happened that the Captain 
of a frigate recently arrived from Old England, when about to sail on 
a cruise, left on St. George’s. isle, a fine South Down wether, to 
graze until his return, when, no doubt, as he was a kind-hearted and 
considerale man, becoming aware of the difficulty of obtaining fresh 
viands, he would have given a grand feast to his brother officers. The 
Fates, however, ordained it otherwise, so far at least as he himself was 
concerned! In the mean time those Tritons and other sea-gods in 
harbour, were in a most lamentable state of destitution for fresh-meat 
dinners, for, to have quartered daily on the good Chief, would have 
detracted somewhat from the dignity of their stations; and we all 
know how delightful it is to the pride of state to make a show of inde- 
pendence, albeit we should he on the verge of starvation! More than 
oi.ce we have heard the truly excellent flag-offieer gently rebuke these 
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gallant spirits for preferring their “salt junk” to the choice fare to 
which they were at all times welcome: the delicacy observed in these 
instances of self-denial is unquestiodably to be admired ; but, alas ! 
how often our best resolves vanish before the imperious calls of neces- 
sity? At the time, not a single article could be procured for money, 
or indeed for any thing else. Had they condescended to heg, it were 
vain, there are no givers at Bermuda. Had they attempted to borrow, 
it would have been equally unsuccessful, there are no lenders in the 
islands. To steal (genteelly, j.e., to force a loan! )—pshaw ! were they 
Mids? perish the thought! What then could they do? To vegetate 
on “ beef mahogany.” : 
** And yet, to feed on such condition, 
Almost amounts to prohibition.” 


Day after day as they tanded, the first object, conspicuous on the 
green turf, that met their enquiring eyes, was, the solitary wanderer 
bounding along to meet them, no donbt to communicate by his plain- 
tive bleatings, the strange sensations he felt in so lonely, and, to him, 
outlandish land! What an odd piece of machinery is the sensorium of 
aman, can it be believed that these simple sounds which betokened the 
waut of an associate, should, like those of the fowls of romance, have 
been interpreted, “come cat me?” But, what frail mortal, fiercely 
hungry withal, could withstand snch temptation? Let no man revel- 
ling in plenty venture the ansiver. 


Alas! the pangs that do our vitals tear, 
Know no restraint from forms of law, 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to bear, 
The craviags of a hungry maw! 


A consultation, so the story goes, took place, and after deliberating 
on the awkwardness of their-situation with reference to the property 
upon which their longing eyes were cast; and, of course, contrasting 
that with the pitiable state of wretched deprivation from fresh meat 
in which they were placed, passing a censure on the natives who were 
stupid enough to rear cedar trees instead of sheep; and, summing 
up with a complimentary eulogy on the worthy owner of the—to be— 
victim; it was resolved una voce, that necessity being above all lav, 
ergo, the unconscious brute should die! and he died accordingly. A 
‘¢ glorious feed’ without doubt followed, and ‘we may give credit for a 
benediction ; 


‘¢ Thanks for your mutton, for finer or fatter 
Ne’er rang’d near a forest, or smok’d on a platter.” 





The only period of the year when there may be any apprehension of 
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the consequences of repletion, and this principally with reference to the 
blacks is, in the spring when whales are caught. May is a glorious 
month to the indigent Mudiaus; whale-steaks smoke npon their boards, 
and whether agreeable to the palate of the master or not, certain it is, 
that the man displays the hearty feeling of delight which energizes 
him upon such an occasion most unequivocally ; a strong proof notwith- 
standing Dr. Lamb’s* opinion and practice to the contrary, that, how- 
ever much necessity may compel these men to the observance of a veze- 
table diet, it does not obliterate, even by the force of long habit, the 
carnivorous propensity which is so universal among human beings, 
whether that be a natural or an acquired taste. 

Of the Balena, the hugh leviathan of the deep, we are tempted to 
introduce here an amusing extract, from a workt of great merit, the 
style of the author of which is somewhat peculiar; but every thing 
which drops from his pen is marked by ability, arid fails not to in- 
struct. 

‘© The domestic manners of whales are but little known, as we have 
them but in snatches, and these generally from those whose avowed 
business it is to kill every whale they see. They are rather cumbrous. 
museum subjects, and can be preserved only in skeleton, as the flesh, 
though sweet, and even wholesome, and far from unpalatable, when 
young, in the recent state decays sooner in the air than that of land 
mammalia. From the gentleness of their manners, the mild and intel- 
ligent expression of their eyes, and many other circumstances, there is 
reason to believe that whales would not be difficult to tame; and it is 
not among the absolute physical impossibilities, that some future Nep- 
tune may yoke them to his car, and so circumnavigate the globe in five | 
or six weeks; but the process is nit yet begun; neither has it been 
‘brought out’ as a scheme by any one of those marvel manufacturers 
who are always astonishing the ignorant, and too often cheating the 
simple, by projects which involve plain and palpable impossibilities.”’ 

Abstractedly, there can be little doubt that the whale may be tamed, 
and that is all that can be said of the matter; to effect it is impractica- 
ble, and if it were practicable it would be productive of no farther bene- 
fit than is at present derived from the destruction of the animal in its 
wild state. The idea of harnessing such unweildy creatures to the 
car of a sea-god is not quite so feasible as a ship under canvas 
taking advantage of a circular storm to cross the Atlantic in about the 
time that a steamer would do so in a smooth sea and light winds, 
and is of course a mere piece of pleasant sarcasm on the wild schemes 


* A celebrated Physician of London, who advocates and practices a vegetable dict. 
+ Brit. Cyclopeedia. 
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of those mercenary projectors whose design is to entrap the unwary that 
possess neither judgment nor common sense enough to guard theit 
purses. 

For the improvement of the condition of the inhabitants of the Bera 
‘mudas, next to the general cultivation of the land, perhaps, the best 
thing that could be done, would be the infusion of a commercial spirit 
amorig the natives; by which theit habitual indolence would give place 
to energy of thoughts and action. Yet, we confess that there appears 
some difficulty in devising the means by which such a desirable end 
would be effected. We believe the amount of their exportable articles 
is very inconsiderable; arrow-root starch being the only commodity 
manufactured, if we except drip-stones made from the porous rock of 
the islands. The castor-oil nut might be greatly increased in quantity © 
as it grows freely; but the quantity annually imported from. the East 
Indies into Britain, isso great, that a speculation of this sort would 
probably disappoint the expectations of the growers; we may observe, 
however, that the oil expressed from these seeds still holds its high 
price in England. But why net grow the orange and the lemon ex- 
tensively ? The climate is favourable, probably more so than that of 
the Azores, those islands being six degrees more northerly than the 
Bermudas; the latter, indeed, lying 27 degrees farther to the west ; 
but as steam navigation will probably become general over the Atlantic, 
the use of that class of vessel would equalize the distance; but even 
allowing the employment of the fast-sailing schooners and brigs of the 
islands, the run to England may be accomplished in from 12 to 20 
days. . 

These fruits, as is well known, meet a ready sale in England, and 
are distributed nearly over its whole surface, and so great is the demand 
for them, that they are even exported from Italy, and Sicily, as also 
from Lisbon, and other parts of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the 
quantity imported there is still room in the home market for increased 
supplies of these luxuries. We imagine that these ftuits would yield 
incalculably more profit than the cotton which has been attempted to 
be cultivated in the islands. Of this article, it appears that in 1809, 
the produce amounted to 21,656 lbs., and in the following year only 
to 9,000 lbs! In 1810 the general’ imports are stated to have been to 
the amount of £1,137, and the exports to £36,613. The year before, 
the imports were £11,648, and exports £31,279. These variations are 
worthy of notice: the cotton is an extremely tender shrub, and the 
climate of the isles is not congenial to it; next to the plantain the 
orange may be considered as the most productive of fruit trees, and 
requiring little or no care after reaching to maturity. As to any ap- 
prehension of the fruit being blighted or injured by the stormy weather, 
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we do not entertain it, as they may be sheltered ; and we know that 
there is much more continued bad weather at the Azores than at the 
Bermudas, and they are equally subject to hurricanes. The ladies too 
would find their account in dividing their attention between the orange 
and the arrow-root, the returns from the latter might then be considered 
“as pin-money,” and as Grecian fortunes are reckoned in olive trees, 
0 those of the fair Bermudian may be in that of the golden fruit Hes- 
peridean, so long the theme of fable and of story! Arrow-root starch 
will soon become a drug in the markets.—The Polynesians send home 
quantities through the Missionaries, and recently it has been discovered 
that a starch equally good and nutritive as that of the maranta arund- 
tnacea can be manufactured from the Mango fruit, (as also a spirit 
equal to Hollands,) a manufactory of which has been established in 
Jamaica. 


Pabal Chrontele, 


Haprity, distinct as our occupations are from the turmoils of the politi- 
cal world, it is yet our duty in the records of Nautical events, which 
we lay before our readers, to notice the following affair in which the 
conduct of one of our steam-boat companies has been implicated. We 
allude to the recent “essay” as it has been termed, at revolution by 
Prince Napoleon, and his followers. The transaction is best recorded 
in the extracts, which are annexed from the daily journals, among which 
will be found the exculpatory letter of the company, and the courteous 
reply received. 





To the Editor of the Boulogne Gazette. 
‘* Boulogne-sur- Mer, Monday, 8 p.m. 


“ Sir,—Having just perused in your Gaze/te of this day tne account of the 
hiring of the City of Edinburgh, belonging to the Commercial Steam Packet 
Company, and the incidents that followed your statements being in general 
correct, but, as there ure some passages calculated to convey an erroneous Im- 
pression of the conduct of the captain, excuse my forwarding for your informa- 
tion the real statement of every occurrence from the time the boat was hired 
til’ she entered the port of Boulogne. | 

“ Mr. E. Rapello, a member, it is believed, of the Stock-Exchange, and whose 
office is in Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, hired the City of Edinburgh on 
the 6th of July. ‘The following is his agreement with the company :— 

‘“¢Mr. Rapello agrees to hire the City of Edinburgh for one month to go on a 
party of pleasure wheresoever he and his friends should desire. He will give 
two days’ notice previously to requiring her services. In consideration of the 
above, he agrees to pay 1001. a week trom the 6th day of July to the 6th day of 
August. But in case his friends should change their minds, and that the party 
of nletaitie should be deferred, then he agrees to pay 100/. forfeit for not execu- 
ting this agreement ‘he crew and the company on board are to be provided 
fur according to the orders of Mr. Rapello, this expense to be afterwards repaid 
by him to the company.’ 

‘In pursuance of the above agreement Mr. Rapello gave notice for the 
vessel to be ready on ‘Tuesday last. Karly on the morning of that day nine horses 
and two carriages were put on board: several gentlemen of the most respect- 
able appearance went on board a little before nine, and at nine she started from 
London. By order of one of the gentlemen, numerous passengers: were taken op 
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board at various places as they descended the river. At Gravesend a French 
de joined them, and the captain was informed that he must obey his orders : 
e did so, and the vessel was afterwards steered by his directions. 

“On leaving London the directors and captain understood the party were 
bound to Hamburgh. At Gravesend the captain was informed that the gentle- 
men had changed their minds and had resolved to visit the coast of France. 

‘‘On Tuesday evening they arrived at Margate; they started again at 4 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. Late on Wednesday evening they arrived off 
Vimereux, and the captain received instructions to enter there. This he re- 
fused, pleading his ignorance of the place, and stating also his opinion that there 
was not a sufficient depth of water for his vessel, but he offered to enter 
Boulogne. This was declined, but he was informed that they would land the 
next morning at Vimereux. On this the captain turned in, giving directions to 
the mate to call him when the gentlemen desired to go on shore. At 3 o'clock 
he was called, and his astonishment may be imagined when he saw the whole 
party on deck in nniform and armed. ‘They desired the boat to be lowered, 
and were taken on shore in several trips. On their leaving, the captain asked 
for instructions. | The reply was ‘ When you see a white flag on_ the pier head 
of Boulogne, enter the harbour and land the baggage, horses, and carriages.’ 

About a quarter-past 4, seeing the City of Boulogne starting for [ngland, 
he signalled her to approach, and desired Captain Tune to inform the company 
where he was. The steward at the same time threw a letter on board of the 
City of Boulogne, addressed to the secretary, requesting him to inform his (the 
(steward’s) wife that he was off Boulogne. When they separated he approached 
the harbour of Boulogne, and let go his anchor. Some time after this a regu- 
lar ee M. Huret, put off to them, and demanded if they wished to enter the 
harbour. Captain Crowe replied that his orders were to remain where he was 
till he saw a white flag hoisted at the pier head. ‘The pilot on landing came to 
me, as the agent of the company, and detailed the conversation that had passed 
between himself and the captain. Unfortunately I was then busily iia oe in 
the performance of my duty in the corps of the National Guard, to which I 
belong, or I should instantly have gone off and desired him to enter the harbour. 

‘¢ After some time the captain saw the white flag flying at the end of the pier; 
he immediately gave orders to get the steam up and raise the anchor, imagining 
that his gentlemen intended to remain. Fearing, however, that there was not 
sufficient water to enter the harbour, he sent his boat ta the pier head to ex- 
amine and make inquiry. While his crew were executing ihiese orders the 
harbour-master went on board, and was received without Opposition or sus- 
picion. 

‘It is said the captain refused at first to enter the harbour, and would not 
obey Captain Pollet. Now, when Captain Pollet went on board he ordered 
one of his own men to the helm; this Captain Crowe objected to; and as 
Captain Pollet does not understand English, nor Captain Crowe French, and as 
the latter was not aware that he had done anything wrong, and saw no reason. 
why Captain Pollet should command his vessel, or his man take its helm, it 
may be easily suppesed that in the excited state Captain Pollet was he would. 
misconstrue the reasons of Captain Crowe's opposition. At last, however, 
Captain Crowe gave way, he obeyed the orders given, and was entering the 
harbour, when a discharge of musketry at the vessel took place, and several 
bullets whizzed by Captain Crowe's head. He immediately gave orders to back 
the vessel;- but on the firing ceasing he resumed his course and entered the 
harbour. On the custom-house officers taking possession of his vessel he learned 
for the first time, the unlawful use to whch it had been applied; till then he 
had been at a loss to understand what was going on. 

‘In conclusion, Sir, [ am ready to depose, in the most solemn manner, that 
neither the crew nour the captain had the least suspicion that Prince Louis 
Napoleon, nor any other person animated with hostile or criminal intentions 
ayainot this country, wes on board their vessel. 

“Tam, &e., A. D. Bosson, 
“Agent to the Commercial Steam Packet Company.” 
4p2 
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‘“* To the Edstor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


‘© Commercial Steam Packet Company, Chief-office, 
“‘ Fish-street-hill, Saturday evening, 10 o'clock. 


4° 81r,—I beg to send a copy of a communication forwarded to the mayor of 

Boulogne, and to request the favour of an insertion of the same in your journal. 
‘‘ I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

‘6 Joun Bueapen.’’ 


cna 


‘A Monsieur le Maire de Boulogne-sur-Mer, §c. 


“« Str,—It is with the deepest and most unfeigned regret that the directors of 
the Commercial Steam-packet Company find that they have been made the un- 
conscious instruments of transporting to the shores of France a body of oo 
whose object was to excite tumult and dissatisfaction among a people with 
whom and with whose government the people of Great Britain have so long 
been, and hope ever hereafter to be, in perfect peace and amity. 

‘‘ Believing, as they do, that there exists in the minds of the enlightened and 
viel disposed of both countries an earnest wish that no event may occur to dis- 
turb the pacific relations happily subsisting, and themselves heartily participa- 
ting in this feeling, the directors of the company are anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of formally and publicly declaring that not one of their body, nor, 
as they firmly believe, any one under their orders, or in their employ, fad the 
most distant notion of the wicked and insane purpose for which the vessel was 
hired, 

‘‘ The application to the company was not made, as has been erroneously 
represented, by Prince Louis himself, or by any one known to be connected 
with him, or professing to act for him or on his behalf. It proceeded from a 

ntleman of the name of Rapello, a member, as is understood, of the Stock 
Peechange: whose house of business isin Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, and 
the vessel was engaged for the alae object of taking a party of his friends 
on an excursion in the Channel and along the English coast. 

- “ The directors hope and believe that any much disclaimer on their part is 
unnecessary. ‘They feel assured that the French people will be too just to im- 
pute to them any connivance or participation, however remote, in this treache- 
rous and base attempt to disturb the peace of a friendly nation. It is less to con- 
vince the people of France than to satisfy their own feeling that they make this 

blic declaration: To the authorities and inhabitants of Boulogne in perueulrs 

rom whom the company has received somuch encouragement and kindness, they- 
are more especially anxious to express their abhorrence of an enterprise, the 
effect of which might have been to involve their peaceful and flourishing town 
in bloodshed and pillage, and to tender to them their heartfelt congratulations 
that the loyalty and bravery of the inhabitants so promptly and effectually 
crushed the hopes of the infatuated invaders. 

‘¢ The directors are Wap that the captain of the vessel should undergo the 
strictest cane They feel certain that the result will be his entire and honor- 
able acquittal ; but they desire not only that he should be pronounced blameless, 
but that every inhabitant of France should be satisfied that he is so. 

“« Finally, Sir, the directors desire to convey to yourselves the assurance of 
their distinguished consideration. | 
‘* Signed by order of the Board, 


“* London, Aug. 8th, 1840, “ Joun Bueaven, Secretary.” 


ae 


© To Mr. John Bleaden, Secretary, §c., §c. 


' 31r,—TI received the letter which you did me the honor of writing on the 8th 
instant, concerning the unhappy event which has put your steam packet, the 


Edinburgh Castle, under the sequestration of the French authority. 
‘' Before your communication was made known to. me, I felt convinced, sir, 


- 
a 
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that the honourable directors of the Commercial Steam Pocket Company were 
completely strangers to anything concerning the mad attempt of Louis Na- 
area The assurance you give me on that subject is quite unnecessary ; and 

hope your captain will succeed in justifying bine elf in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

“I have sent your letter to the Procureur-General of the Royal Court of 
Douay, who is charged with the instruction of that affair, and it will remain 
amongst the pieces of the criminal proceedings. 

“* Receive, sir, the assurances of my perfect consideration. 

“‘ (Signed) Au. Apam, Mayor of Boulogne.” 


. 





_ Fourteen seamen and a cabin boy belonging to the steam-boat City of 
Edinburgh have arrived in Paris from Boulogne, and after remaining 
two hours at the Conciergerie were transferred to the prison of St. 
Pelagie, where they remain. The other prisoners are expected at the 
Conciergerie this day, where forty cells are prepared for them. 





STEAM BOAT TACTICS. 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent “ 8,” I beg to point out to him 
that part of my letter which says, “I will venture to assert that it may 
be laid down as a certainty, in Steam Boat evolutions, that the stern 
will invariably come up into the wind with a back turn.” And again, 
*‘in a calm,a steamer will sometimes obey her helm when going astern, 
but it is not at all to be depended on.” 

I refer him also to the article on ‘Steam Boat Tactics,” which ap- 
peared in your April number. 

In the case I have supposed, the helm was put to port, to point out 
the apparent anomaly of a vessel not steering stern foremost. The 
result, as “S.” concludes, would unquestionably be the same, without a 
rudder she would have described the same course. | 

Sailors, Sir, will, 1 am sure, be very unwilling to give up the idea 
that the rudder assists to pay a ship’s head off with stern-way. It is 
my opinion, and I submit it with deference, that it is entirely useless. 
At any rate it is so in a steam vessel, and it shall be found that such 
is the case in sailing vessels, it will be advisable not to cause any un- 
necessary strain to the rudder pintles by putting the helm over. Fancy 
a 74-gun ship in a sea-way, with her helm hard over, and going per- 
haps three or four knots astern. What a very great pressure there 
must be on the aft side of the rudder, and whata strain on the pintles. 

I am desirous of calling the attention of your readers to this subject, 
and am, Sir, Yours, &c. | 

: Rosert C. Aran. 

HM. Steam Vessel Volcano, Malta 9th June, 1840. 





AUXILIARY STEAM POWER.—“ Earl of Hardwicke,’’ East Indiaman. 


Tis vessel of 1000 tons* burthen, belonging to Messrs. Green, of 
Blackwall, and bound to Bengal, arrived on Thursday noon at Ports- 
mouth from the Thames. She is fitted with a steam engine of 30-horse 
power, intended to propel her in light airs and calms, with paddle 


* Wrongly stated 1,600 tons in the Hants Telegtaph.' 
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wheels so arranged that they can be shipped or unshipped in a very 
short space of time. She has also a very simple and elegant contri- 
vance om board by which the wheels can be disengaged from the engine 
in one minute, whenever the vessel is to use her canvas only : indeed so 
quickly can this operation be effected that the wheels were connected 
and disconuected several times while the vessel was tacking. The 
space occupied by her boilers and engine is very small, being 24 feet in 
length and 10 feet in width of the main-deck, between the fore and 
main hatchway, the whole enclosed between decks, no part going into 
the hold, nor above deck. This engine of 30-horse power propels her 
in calm and smooth water five knots, and her consuniption of fuel is 
three tons in twenty-foar hours; she draws 17 feet water, and is full of 
passengers, troops, and cargo. On Saturday, the Sth inst., this ship left 
the East India Docks with a large party of naval and scientific gentle- 
men on %eard, including Capt. Jones, R.N-, Capt. Bushby, R.N., Capt. 
Henning, R.N., Capt. Denny, &c., to witness the action of the en- 
gine. She worked her engine down to Gravesend, but owing to 
the wind coming in brisk from the east, she had the assistance 
of a small tug; the wind lay dead on eud, but she ran down to 
Gravesend in two hours and a half, going at the rate of six knots 
through the water, with all her yards square; upon heaving round 
at the end of Gravesend reach, the tug was cast off, and she 
steamed up to the town again by her own engine, at the rate of four 
knots, on a strong ebb tide. On Monday at noon weighed anchor, light 
airs W.S.W., steamed down to the Nore Light in three hours by her 
engine, and arrived at Spithead at 3h. 50m. p.m., on Thursday,: the 
83th, beating the ‘“ Wellington,” which she had passed on Monday 
wight, by eighteen hours. (The Wellington is generally reputed to be 
one of the fastest sailing vessels out of the Port of London). The 
steam engine was of most essential service, working upwards of 40 
hours. She was to take her departure for Calcutta on Sunday, and it 
is fully expected that she will make the voyage to Calcutta in 75 days. 

On the Friday previous to her departure, she was visited by Admiral 
Bouverie, Sir Edward Codrington, Mr. Blake, master shipwright of 
Portsmouth dock-yard, and many other naval officers and persons cons 
nected with the Navy, who expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the plan. 

The “ Vernon,” a sister ship, upon which the experiment of auxiliary 
steam was first tried, made the voyage from Calcutta to Spithead, in 
a very bad season, in $6 days, notwithstanding she had calms and light 
airs all the way down the Bay of Bengal, when she used her steam 
consecutively for eight days and nights, and she came from the Cape 
to Spithead, in 42 days, being we believe, the shortest voyage upon 
record, during which time she used her steam nine days. Mr. Green, 
the spirited proprietor of 14 of these splendid East Indiamen, intends 
to apply generally auxiliary steam; and there can be little doubt but 
bt must soon be adopted in our men-of-war; the spacé occupied by the 
machinery being the same amount as that formerly occupied for a cable 
ier. 

It is a rather curious coincidence that the day on which the “Vernon” 
sails for India, the 10th September next, is also the day fixed for the 
sailing of the “ India” steam vessel, of 320-horse power,—thus an ex- 
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cellent opportunity will be afforded for ascertaining the comparative 
advantages of the two plans. Many bets have already been made at 
Lloyd’s, that both the “ Vernon” and the “ Hardwicke,” of 30-horse 
power each, will make the peeeeee out in less tine than the “ India” 
of 320-horse power. 

Should this prove to be the case it will satisfactonly establish the 
superiority of steam applied merely as an auxiliary over large steam 
power applied in the usual way. 


HARBOURS.—SOUTH EASTERN COAST. 
Concluded from page 596. 


HasTIncs. 


No harbour at present exists between Rye and Newhaven; but the 
construction of one at Hastings having been frequently contemplated, 
we visited that town. The mayor and other gentlemen of the place at- 
tended, and laid before us several plans which had been prepared for 
the purpose ; and Colonel Williams, late of the Royal Engineers, 
afforded us mnch information, together with his suggestions on the 
subject. 

We do not, however corsider it necessary to enter into the particu+ 
jars of these plans, as a few remarks will show the unfavourable 
nature of the situation for the objects. 

The coast runs, with little deviation, in a straight line, nearly east 
and by south, and west and by north, and is entirely exposed to the 
prevailing southerly and westerly winds. 

There is no natural backwater, nor the facility of making an artific 
cial one to any useful extent; the shore composed of shingle and not 
above four fathoms water at a distance of three quarters of a mile from 
the beach, which would give but a limited area of twelve feet water 
{at low water) in proportion to the size of the harbour, were piers to 
be carried out to such an extent. 

A small tidal harbour for the use of trading vessels, &c., would, no 
doubt, be a valuable adjunct to the town and neighbourhood, but we 
do net consider the situation adapted for any national] work. 


CuxMERE Haven. 


At Cuxmere Haven, which is situated on the western side of Beachy 
Head, there is no artificial harbour. The shingle beach crosses the 
entrance and rises several feet above low water, and the interior of the 
haven is left dry at three-quarters ebb. We did not consider it neces- 
sary to Jand at this place, but proceeded round the coast to Newhaven. 


NEWHAVEN. 


The harbour of Newhaven is formed in the channel of the river 
Ouse, at its entrance into the sea, by wooden piers carried out in a 
southerly direction across the beach. The river is navigable as far 
as the town of Lewes, and open to the flow and ebb of the tide for 
four miles further up the stream, or twelve miles altogether, and 
affords a powerful backwater for scouring the entrance. 
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The average rise of spring tides at the harbour’s mouth is from 
19 to 20 feet, and of neap tides about 14 to 15 feet. The bar, how- 
ever, is left dry at low water spring tides, but within the piers there 
is about two feet water at such times, and this depth continues uni- 
form for a mile up the channel. , 

The distance between the pier-heads is only 106 feet; on the wes- 
tern side of the harbour, the wooden pier, which extends about 250 
yards, has been continued inwards by a stone embankment nearly 
three-quarters of a mile ina straight line; and the bar, which for- 
merly extended from the western side nearly across the mouth of the 
harbour, has been considerably reduced since the completion of this 
work, the extension of the eastern pier, and other improvements which 
have of Jate been made in straightening and deepening the river 
above the town. 

During the flood-tide and fine weather the harbour is easy of 
access, from the indraught and eddy-tide which set towards the 
mouth ; but from the rapidity of the stream during the ebb, it is not 
considered safe fot a sailing vessel to enter, and the flag at the 
pier-head is in consequence lowered at high water. 

This harbour appears to be one of considerable value, and te 
possess facilities for further improvements; and there can be little 
doubt that an additional depth of water might be obtained by the 
- adoption of judicious measures. 

The observations we had occasion to make on the subject of en- 
croachments, when treating of Rye, are equally applicable to this 
harbour; but great care should be observed, in straightening the 
river, to exclude the waters only from such places as afford a loose 
soi] and serve to silt up the channel. , 

The piers at present only extend to the line of low water on the 
beach; and to render the harbour more available, it would be advisa- 
able to continue them some distance into the sea, and at the same 
time, by deepening and enlarging the river above the harbour, a 
large body of water would flow up at tide-time, and give a commensu- 
rate discharge on the ebb. A dock or pent might be constructed on 
the low ground on the western side, between the entrance and the 
town, called Sleeper’s Hole; and a groin extended from Burrow Head 
into the sea, would facilitate the ingress and egress of vessels, by pro- 
tecting the harbour’s mouth from the swell occasioned by south- 
westerly winds, and serve to keep off the approach of shingle to the 
entrance. The expense, however, of these works cannot be stated 
without previous minute surveys, &c. 

The harbour is managed by trustees. 


SHORENAM. 


Shoreham, at the mouth of the river Adur, was the next harbour 
we visited. 

The river, which formerly entered the sea nearly at right angles 
with the line of coast, has been gradually diverted from its original 
exit by the shingle, which constantly travels from the westward, and 
until a few years ago flowed along the shore in an easterly direction 
for three or four miles, before it at length found its way through the 
shingle bank into the sea. 
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This accumulation of shingle, consolidated by the: alluvial deposit 
from the river, now forms an embankment between the river and the 
sea, varying from 200 to upwards of 300 yards in width; and an area 
of considerable extent is left within, into which the sea flows. 

The entrance which existed at the eastern extremity of this estuary, 
once the river’s mouth, has been blocked up, and an artificial chan- 
nel has been cut through the shingle embankment about a mile from 
the town of Shoreham. This opening is preserved by wooden piers 
(formed of piles) 218 feet apart, which run in a south-west direction 
across the shingle into the sea. Within this entrance a third pier has 
been built out from the shore nearly across the harbour, for the purpose 
of directing the waters on the ebb, from the eastern and western sides 
of the inlet, directly to the mouth. The great body of water which - 
thus ebbs and flows through the entrance serves to keep the channel 
open; and though the width is so considerable, the stream runs be- 
tween the pier-heads at the rate of five or six miles an hour. The 
harbour’s mouth is nevertheless subject to a bar, which rises occasion- — 
ally above the low-water level, and shifts its position from 60 to 160 
feet from the pier-heads. a 

The lift of spring tides is about 15 feet, and neaps about nine feet. 
The depth of water over the bar at high water is from 14 to 17 feet, 
according to the tides and state of the bar. _ 

From its proximity to Brighton, this harbour is of importance to 
the local trade. We are informed that upwards of a thousand vessels — 
enter annually. It is capable of improvements; the most obvious of 
which are, the extension of the present piers and the filling in of the 
centres with rubble, which are now partly open, and admit the shingle 
into the entrance. : | 

The interior of the harbour might, at the same time, be deepened 
and generally improved, but we do not consider it capable of being 
converted into a deep-water harbour for the purposes pointed out by’ 
their lordships. | | j 

The harbour is the property of a joint-stock company, established 
by act of parliament. . - | 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Littlehampton, which is the next: harbour on the coast, is formed: 
by the channel of the river Aran, which is led in a southerly direc- 
tion into the sea between two piers, composed of piles, with an exten-. 
sion of dicker work. 4 

The depth of water in the entrance between the piers is two to 
three feet below the level of low water, but a bar extends outside the 
dicker work, across the mouth, which rises about two feet above the 
general surface, and is left dry at low water. 

The lift of average spring tides about 16 feet, and of neaps 11 feet. 

The larger vessels which enter usually remain. near the river's 
mouth, at Littlehampton; but a vessel of 13 feet draught, when she 
has passed the bar, can proceed to Arundel Bridge, a distance of six. 
miles, the bottom continuing of an uniform level throughout that extent. 

The tide flows nearly 25 miles up the river, but the backwater 
thereby afforded proves of little. value, in consequence of the narrow- 
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néss of the charinel and the slugcishness of the stream. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the harbour is not available for the objects of 
our inquiry, and the shoaluess of the water on this part of the coast 
‘renders the situation inapplicable for any national undertaking. 

.The harbour is under the management of trustees. 


PAGHAM. 


. Pagham was the last place we examined ; it consists of low ground 
of very considerable extent, over which the tide flows at high water, 
and is entered by a crooked channel which continues some distance 
inland ; vessels of 40 tons and under, with coals or manure, are the 
only traders to the place. ae , 

There is no astificial harbour, and the situation is not deserving 
of attention. | , 

-Having now completed our remarks on the sfate and capabilities 
of the existing harbours, &c., it is evident that there is no port 
at the present moment between Sheerness and Selsea Bill which can 
be considered an available harbour of refuge at all times of tide, 
or that possesses the capability of being rendered efficient for such 
& purpose, by any improvements or alterations which could be 
made. 

We proceed, therefore, in conformity with their lordships’ instruc-— 
‘tions, to point out the situations which, in our opinion, are best cal- 
culated for stations for armed steam vessels during war; and the works 
necessary to render them available for such a purpose, and at the 
same time to combine all the objects for which refuge harbours are so 
much required for the security of shipping navigating this part uf the 
Channel. a: 

We are decidedly of opinion that deep-water harbours on this part 
of the coast must be formed in the sea by means of breakwaters de- 
tached from the main land, on the same principle as that in Plymouth 
Sound, or connected with the shore by piers, similar to the harbour 
at Kingstown, near Dublin. 

The situation which appears to us to be of the greatest importance, 
and at the same time offers the most eligible position for a deep-water 
harbour, is Dover Bay. Independently of its proximity to the Con- 
tinent, this bay possesses considerable advantages. The depth of 
water at four hundred yards from the shore, is two fathoms at low 
water of spring tides, and but six fathoms at 1,100 yards; which, 
therefore, affords a sufficient width for the construction of a capacious 
deep-water harbour, without getting into such a depth for the site of 
the piers or breakwater as would add. greatly to the expense of the 
works. The principal feature of the proposed plan is a breakwater, 
at the average distance of 1,000 yards from the shore, with piers pro- 
jected. from the land towards its eastern and western ends, leaving ene 
or more entrances. ; 

These piers and breakwaters to consist of large blocks of the hardest 
chalk rock, with a thick covering of stone, either granite or bard lime- 
stone. 
| The space between the piers, or length of the harbeur, as shown upon 
the plan, is 2,300 yards, and the area enclosed would comprise 450 
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‘acres, of which 320 would have from six to two fathoms at low water, 
and 130 acres under two fathoms. The breakwater may he connected 
with the east and west piers, and have but one entrance in the middie 
600 or 700 feet in width; or it may be detached from the piers, so as 
to leave an entrance nearly opposite the present harbour, and another 
opening at the eastern end. 

The advantages of two entrances, one at the eastern and the other at 
the western end, instead of one only in the centre, would be that vessels 
might enter or leave the harbour with the wind from any quarter, and 
a ready access be afforded to the mouth of the present harbour from the 
western entrance, without passing through the centre of the pew har- 
bour. 

On the other hand, one entrance in the middle would have the ad- 
vantage of rendering the interior of the harbour in some degree auicter 
than with two entrances. 

On consideration of the subject, our opinion is in favour of the two 
entrances at the east and west-ends; but the decision of the question 
need not delay or interfere. with the execution of the work, as it might 
be proceeded with along its whole extent (with the exception of the 
entrances,) and the result of the advantages, or otherwise, be tested by 

actual observation. : 

As a second place for a harbour of refuge, we recommend the bight 
to the eastward of Beachy Head, and westward of Langley Point, and 
the formation there of a detached breakwater, curved or in kauts, the 
~main body running nearly parallel with the shore, leaving entrances to 
- the eastward and westward, to enable vessels to sail out or in with any 
wind. 

There is a sufficient depth of water near the shore, and but a small 
increase of depth for a considerable way out; affording a large harbour 
space, and facility for the formation of the necessary works. Looking 
at the locality as nearly equi-distant from the South Foreland on the 
east, and the harbours and anchorages within the Isle of Wight on the 
west, and to its relative position with many harbours on the opposite 
shore ; also to its proximity to the elevated promontory of Beachy Head ; 
we think it offers important advantages, both as an asylum harbour and 
station for armed steam-vessels. 

The breakwater, if built in five fathoms water, and one mile from 
the shore, would give a width of about half a mile, having in no part 
less than two fathoms depth at low water; the area of course depends 
ing on the length. 

One and a half mile of breakwater, ceiling the avis: would give 
shelter over 450 acres of surface. 

The third and last situation we recommend for a-harbour of refuge 
is under the chalk cliffs to the eastward of Margate. The Chalk Bank 
and Longnose Spit stretch out to the north-east from Foreness Point. 
| Upon this site we propose a pier to contmence at the shore, and to be 
extended 1,000 yards clear in a north-east direction; thence to turn 
west-north-west for a length of 2,000 yards; terminating in a round 
end, to form the northern head of the entrance. The western pier to 
be carried out from the shore in nearly a north-east direction, and to 
be in the : same length as the east pier. 

4Q2 
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This would enclose a harbour of 460 acres, of which 352 acres would 
be not less than two fathoms, increasing tosix fathoms, and 108 acres, 
would be under two fathoms at low water. 

The entrance, opening in a north-westerly direction would receive 
the protection of Margate Sand, and an opening in a west-north-west 
bearing would also permit vessels to sail in with winds from the south 
round westward to north-east, and out with winds from the north round 
eastward and southward to south-west. And in extreme cases, when 
the harbour could not be entered by sailing vessels, shelter would be 
given them under, or to the eastward or westward of it. 

The construction would be, as at Dover, a core of chalk blocks from 
the adjoining rocks, faced with stone. 

The advantages of this situation will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered that our eastern coast is literally without shelter from easterly 
winds for vessels of any magnitude. 

A harbour off Foreness must, therefore, be regarded as one of refuge 
for vessels stationed in the North Sea,‘ and would more particularly 
have reference to every thing connected with the opposite ports eastward 
of Calais. 

For the mercantile marine, especially, navigating the northern part 
of the English Channel, the situation would be most desirable; inas- 
much as vessels bound to the westward from the river Thames or the 
North Sea, arriving off the North Foreland, and then finding the wind 
strong from the southward and westward, would, in order to avoid 
anchoring in the Downs, and the liability to accidents which so fre- 
quently occur there in south-westerly gales gladly avail themselves o 
the shelter which this harbour would afford. 

To vessels, also, caught in the Downs by tempestuous eaters 
or having received damage, a harbour off Foreness, accessible at 
all times of tide, would prove an invaluable asylum, where heavily- 
laden ships would escape the danger of grounding; and a considerable 
fleet of such vessels would lie in perfect security from storms or an 
enemy, until a change of wind would enable them to proceed down 
channel. 

Similar advantages would be experienced device easterly winds, ‘by 
vessels from the westward bound to ports upon the east coast; whilst to 
‘steam vessels the harbour would be accessible in all winds and 
weather. 

The cost of each of the three harbours of refuge we have re- 
commended, may be taken as nearly equal; none of them less than 
2,000,000/. sterling, nor much exceeding that sum. An addition ofa 
quarter of a mile to the length would give an increased area of one 
hundred acres, and: would add about 300,000/. to the estimated expense 
of each harbour. 

We have not considered it necessary to enter into any details 
as to the defences which nnght be required to these places of re- 
fuge but there can be no doubt of the practicability of rendering them 
secure. 

The introduction of steam navigation will render a rapid communi- 
caticn along the coast an object of far greater importance than hereto- 
fore; and we consider that railways along the coast, on each side of 
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Dover, may be éxtremely useful in sending support in the shortest 
possible time toany point where the presence of troops may be required. 
(Signed) James A. Gorvon, Rear-Admiral.. 
- Avex. T. E. Vipat, Captain - 

Rosert Tuompson, Lient.-Col. R. E. 

Ro. Drew, Elder Brother of Trinity-house. 

J. Wavker, W. Cuaitt, Civil Engineers. 

R&R. More O'Ferrall, Esq., M.P., &c., Admiralty. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS ON THE HEALTH OF THE NAVY. 
A ReTuRN of a very voluminous character has been made to the House 
of Commons upon the health of the navy, which, in a medical point of 
view, is invaluable, affording a mass of statistical information upon the 
various diseases which prevail in the navy. This report is extended 
through 323 pages, of which it would be impossible to give analysis in 
a Magazine. The report embraces a period of time comprised between 
the years 1830 and 1836 inclusive. The tables have been deduced from 
documents deposited in the office of the Physician-general, and trans- 
mitted to that office from each ship in the service. The report will, 
no doubt afford groundwork for the medical profession to draw conclu- 
sions, which will enable them to adopt means of preventing those dis- 
eases which are most prevalent. It does not appear that this object 
formed any part of the compiler’s duty, but it is to be hoped that the 
medical staff of the navy will be called upon, with reference to these 
statistical tables, to take the whole sulject into consideration with a 
view of effecting sanitary precautions for the prevention of disease among 
so valuable a class of men as the sailors in her Majesty's service. 
Dr. Wilson, the compiler of these returns, ascribes tle improved state 

of the navy, as regards the health of the seamen, as compared with 
‘former times, to the abundant supply of wholesome and nutritious food. 
He states that previously to the year 1797, the nutriment supplied by 
public rations to this branch of the service was at least a third less than 
it is now. It is, upon the credit of this gentleman, at present abundant, 
but not excessive. Putrid fevers, ulcers, dysenteries, and scurvy, are 
nearly banished from the navy. This happy result is attributed to the 
improved mode of victualling introduced into the navy in modern times, 
and those diseases, particularly the scurvy, which at one time were 
considered evils inherent in a sea life or intimately connected with it, 
are now proved to be no more dependent on residence in a ship than a 
house. The great improvement in the health of seamen has been 
effected by the more abundant supply and better quality of their food. 
The substitution of iron tanks instead of water-casks has also contri- 
buted in no small degree to this improved state of health in the navy. 
Water in these tanks suffers no deterioration however long kept, at 
least none from decomposition, the metal no doubt becomes oxydised to 
a certain extent, but being indissoluble it is held in mechanical suspen- 
sion in the fluid, from its greater specific gravity falls to the bottom, 
and the water is drawn’ pure and clear, and is not tainted with any 
thing offensive either to the palate or the smell. So far from this slight 
chalybeate admixture being injurious to health, it may be in such mi- 
nute portions beneficial. Tanks have heen in general use in the navy 
since the year 1815. This report is very interesting, and at some 
future period we may give an abridged analysis of its leading points. 
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“‘ Maracatso.—British ‘Consulate, Maracaibo, May 28th, 1840.—Sir,— 
_I beg to transmit to you the following literal translation of an official notice by 
the government of this republic, which 1 shall feel obliged by your having the 
poadieks to make public, in order that it may reach the knowledge of the 
merchants and shipmasters engaged in the trade with this port :—‘ Republic 
of Venezuela, ‘I'reasury Department, April 9th, 1840.—The frequent instances 
of vessels, as well national as foreign, engaged in the interior trade with the 
port of Maracaibo, not being able to pass the bar in consequence of their 
cargoes causing them to draw a draft of water greater than the depth of the 
channel! and it sometimes occurring, that even in ballast, they cannot over- 
eome that difficulty on account of their excessive draft; the executive power 
has resolved that, for the intelligence and guidance of the foreign commerce, 
through the medium of the ministers and respective consuls to whom it shail 
be officially communicated, and for the information of national merchants by 
the publication of the present notice in the Gazette, it shall be made known 
to all, that the greatest depth of water on the bar at high tide, during almost 
every season, is ten feet, and that the lowest draft, at ebb tide, is seven and a 
half feet, but that, in the former case, vessels cannot enter or go out, drawing 
more than nine feet, and in the latter, more than six and a half, it bei: 
absolutely necessary to allow a foot for the pitch. The breadth of the bar is 
not more than twenty varas (33 inches) distance from point to point. 
‘“'Therefure, notice is hereby given, that vessels will not be permitted to put 
into Los Taques for the purpose of transhipping cargo, under the pretext of net 
being able to pass the bar on account of their excessive draft, and that they can 
do so only in the ports where importations and exportations are authorized to 
be made. By order of the executive. (Signed)—Smits.’ But although vessels 
are prohibited by the foregoing notice, from discharging at Los ‘Taques, a safe 
and convenient harbour, at the distance of 85 miles to windward of the bar, I 
have authority for stating, that there exists no hindrance to their repairing to 
that anchorage fur the purpose of taking in such part of their cargoes, conveyed 
hence in lighters, and regularly cleared at this custom-house, as the shallowness 
ofthe bar may not permit of their loading in this port. I am, sir, your most 
obedient servant, R. Mackay, British vice-consul. To the principal collector 
of her Majesty's customs at the port of Liverpool.’’—Gare’s Liverpool Advertiser. 


SoutuamMpron Docxs.—These great and important works are ra- 
pidly progressing. The exclusion of the tide from the close Dock is 
effected: three railways, and a large number of men are in active work 
therein removing the soil to fourm the embankments of the tidal or outer 
Dock, as well as the land on the north side of both Docks for ware- 
houses, sheds, tram-roads, &c,; the whole number of men now employed 
being five hundred. One coffer-dam is complete, and the piles receiv- 
ing their final driving preparatory to the building of the quay wall: 
within a month the masonry will be commenced. A second coffer-dam 
is in progress, and a third is forming for the erection of the pier-heads 
at the entrance of the tidal dock from the Itchen. A vast quantity of 
mud has been removed in barges, and a dredging engine of the most 
powerful construction will be almost immediately in use. In short, they 
are rapidly progressing, and form an object of great attraction both to 
the Southtonions and to the numerous strangers, that now flock to their 
_ town per railroad. 

These Docks adjoining the terminus of the railway, there being only 
a road between them, seem to offer the most perfect accommodation to 
trade that can well be imagined, both from their situation and con- 
struction, containing in the two Docks an area of thirty acres of water, 
with an abundant quantity of land for all dock purposes. ‘The entrance 
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at the mouth of the Itchen is perfectly sheltered, having access at all 
times of tide, and eighteen feet water in the tidal Dock at dead low 
water spring tides ; the close dock have twenty-six feet a of 
water. 

The success of ‘hese Docks, (as of all others,) must depend on their 
affording to the merchant and ship-owner a safer and less expensive 
mode (by.means. of railway,) of carrying on their trade, than by the 
dangerous and more circuitous route of the narrow seas. 

In connection with this view, it may be observed that Southampton 
will in all probability become a large bonding port, there being 300,000 
tons that annually pass it for London, to be re-shipped at a greatly in- 
creased expense, and conveyed westward for the supply of that part of 
England and for exportation. 





Pappte WueeL versus Screw.—Trial of Strength—A few days ago 
the following experiment was made in the river to test the-power of the 
Archimidean screw, as compared with the common paddle wheel in 
presence of Mr. Fawcet, the eminent steam engine builder of Liverpool ; 
Mr. Barnes, and other gentlemen. The Archimides with Mr. Smith's 
acrew propeller, and the William Gunston tug-boat, with common 
paddles, were lashed together, stern to stern, but with an. interval be- 
tween them of from twenty to thirty feet. The former vessel has two 
engines of 25-horse power each; the latter two of 20. 

The Archimides was employed to tow the William Gunston with 
her engines and paddle wheels in a state of rest, and this she did with 
ease; the object of making this preliminary trial being to ascertain that 
the working efficiency of the screw was not impaired by the rela- 
tive position of the two vessels. The steam was then let on to 
the engines of the William Gunston, and a fair trial of streneth 
commenced between them. In a little while the Archimides was seen 
to have lost all power over her rival: a minute or two more and the 
William Gunston was tugging the Archimides after her in spite of the 
superior engine power employed on the opposite direction; and in spite 
also of the aid of her much-lauded screw propeller—at fst slowly, and 
as it were intermittingly, but at a constantly increasing rate of speed, 
till at last it reached the usual tug-boat speed of from eight to nine 
knots per hour. : M. 


So complete and convincing an experiment as recorded in the above 
extract from the Mechanics Magazine, (vol. 32, p. 149, No. 885 for 
J uly,) must indeed have been a most interesting sight ; the result of 
which has fully confirmed our opinion of Mr. Smith’s invention, as 
being one of those that are theoretically most ingenious, but in practice 
deficient. In the midst of the laudatory accounts of the doings of the 
Archimides, which followed her a]] round the coast like so many won- 
derful fails, (that is dales,) we briefly recorded our opinion among our 
‘© Shakings,” and that too in spite of her beating an old Government 
steamer at Liverpool. We ask then where is the power of the Archi- 
mides to contend with the ocean wave? And “ echo answers where !”” 
Let her keep to still water, and Mr. Smith’s propeller will prove as 
good in practice as it has intheory. We understand it is being adopted 
on canals. 


> 
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Tue British savy.—In pursuance of our usual practice to offer names 
and enumerate figures in support of assertions, against which objections 
have been taken by uther parties, we submit a list of the line-of-battle 
ships possessed by England, which are either at present in active ser- 
vice, in sound and serviceable condition, or capable, with moderate 
repairs, of being made fit for commission within a reasonable time; and 
to these we have added the list of ships building. All our line-of- 
battle ships employed as receiving ships, depéts, quarantine vessels, 
hospitals, convict ships,.or which may. be so badly out of order as to 
require very extensive repairs, to fit them for sea, more than twenty in 
number, have been omitted from this list, which is given as a fair state- 
ment of the solid strength of the British Navy in the line of battle. 
On a future day we may offer an equally particular enumeration of the 
frigates, steamers, and-smaller vessels. We would merely observe that 
our information is derived. from authentic sources, and may challenge 
investigation. 

In Commission.—Britannia, 120; Howe, 120; Impregnable, 104; 
Rodney, 92; Ganges, 84; Asia, 84; Powerful, 84; Thunderer, 84; 
Vanguard, 80; Bellerophon, 78; Cambridge, 78; Belleisle, 72; Ben- 
bow, 72; Blenheim, 72; Donegal, 72; Edinburgh, 72; Hastings, 72; 
Implacable, 72; Melville, 72;. Revenge, 72; and Wellesley, 72.— 
Total 21. 

Demonstration Ships, or Reserve.—Caledonia, 120; St. Vincent, 120; 
Queen, 110; Camperdown, 104; Queen Charlotte, 104; Agincourt, 
72; Cornwallis, 72; Hawk, 72; Hercules, 72; Malabar, 72; Pem- 
broke, 72; and Russell, 72.—Total, 12. 7 

In good condition.—Royal William, 120; Nelson, 120; Hibernia, 
120; Neptune, 120;, Prince Regent, 120; Royal George, 120; Wa- 
terloo, 120; Royal Adelaide, 104; Nile, 92; Formidable, 84; Ven- 
geance, 84; Clarence, 84; Monarch, 84; Bombay, 84; Calcutta, 84; 
Foudroyant, 78; Indus, 78; Achille, 76; Ajax, 72; Wellington, 72; 
Imaum, 72; Black Prince, 72; Illustrious, 72; Carnatic, 72; and 
Egmont, 72.—Total, 25. 

Repairing, @ wanting repairs.—Cauopus, 84; Minden, 72; Tala- 
vera, 72; Armada, 72; Bellona, 72; Defence, 72;. Devonshire, 72; 
Hague, 72; Minotaur, 72; Pitt, 72; Redoubtable, 72; Sultan, 72; 
Tremendous, 72; Invincible, 72; Kent, 72; and Medway, 72.— 
Total, 16. ; 

Building.— St. George, 120; will be launched on the 27th; 
London, 92.do. ‘on the 29th; Trafalgar, 120, do. in February; Al- 
giers, 110; Royal Frederick, 110; Victoria, (in frame), 110; Albion 
(in frame), 90; Prince Albert, 90; Colossus, 80; Collingwood, 80; 
(nearly planked) ; Mars, 80; (in frame) ; Majestic, 80; Superb, 80; 
(in frame); Lion, 80; Irresistable, 80 ; Hindostan, 80; Centurion; 
$0; Goliath, 80 (nearly planked) ; Boscawen, 70; Cumberland, 70; 
and two ships of 80 guns each, building in India, not yet named.— 
Total, 22. | 

Total number of line-of-battle ships 96.—Devonport Independent 
Lelegruph. 
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TABLE LX. 


ED 


Fur reducing Cracow Feet to English Feet, and English Feet to 
Cracow Feet. 


1 Cracow Foot = 1:169381659 English Feet. 
1 English Foot = 0°855151944 Cracow Feet. 
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ps English | C 2 English a ish | € 
raco Ong . 
< a fest and feet ‘a 2 if fea anid ee ah § Ee feet? nnd focr acd 
oe Dec. parts./Dec. parts. ow Dec. parts.| Dec. parts OM Dec. parts.Dec parts 
co ° o| 
] 1°169 0°855 |} 40 79| 92°381| 67°557 
2 2°339 1-710} 41 80} 93°551| 68°412 
3 3°508 2°565 |! 42 ' 81) 94°720) 69-267 
4 4°678 3°42] | 43 82; 95°889] 70°122 
5 5°847 4°276 || 44 83; 97°059; 70°978 
6 77016 5°13] || 45 84, 98°228/] 71°833 
7 8°186 5°986 || 46 85, 99°397]| 72°688 
8 9°355 6°841 || 47 86) 100°567| 73°543 
9 10°524 7°696 || 48 87, 101°736| 74 398 
10 11°694 8°552 || 49 88 102°905| 75°253 
1] 12-863 9°407 || 50 89} 104°075} 76°109 
12 14:033 | 10-262 || 51 90; 105°244| 76°964 
13 16°202 | 11°117 |} 52 91; 106-414] 77°819 
14 16°371 | 11°972 || 53 92; 107°583| 78°674 
15 17°541 12°827 || 54 93) 108°752| 79°529 
16 18°709 | 13°682 || 55 94; 109°922| 80°384 
17 19-879 | 14°538 || 56 95; 111:091 | 81°239 
18 | 21°049 | 15°393 || 57 96) 112:261 | 82°095 
19 | 22°218] 16°248 || 58 97} 133 430| 82-950 
20 | 23°388 | 17°103 || 59 98 114°599] 83°805 
21 | 24°557 | 17°958 || 60 99, 115°769| 84°660 
22 | 25°726 | 18°813 || 61 100, 116°938; 85°515 
23 | 26°896 | 19°668 |} 62 150| 175°407 | 128-273 
24 | 28°065 | 20°524 |} 63 200' 233°876 | 171°030 
25 | 29°235 | 21°379 || 64 250; 292°345 | 213°788 
26 | 30°404 | 22°234 || 65 300; 350°814 | 256°546 
27 31°573 | 23.089 || 66 350. 409°283 | 299-303 
| 28 | 32°743 | 23°944 || 67 400 467°753 | 342°061 
29 | 33°912 ) 24°799 || 68 450. 526°222 | 384-818 
30 |} 35°081 | 25°655 || 69 §00' 584°691 | 427°576 
3] 36°25] | 26°510 || 70 650: 643°160 | 470°334 
32 | 37°420 | 27°365 |: 71 600) 701°629 | 513°091 
33 38-590 | 28°220 | 72 650) 760°098 | 555-849 
34 39°759 | 29°075 || 73 700, 818:567 | 598-606 
35 ' 40:928 | 29-930 || 74 750| 877°036 | 641°364 
36 | 42:098 | 30°785 || 75 800) 935-50 | 684-122 
37 43°267 | 31°641 || 76 850! 993-974 | 726°879 
38 | 44°436 | 32°496 |! 77 900/1052°443 | 769°637 
(39 | 45°606 | 33°351 || 78 1000, 1169°382 | 855°152 
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LAW DECISIONS. 


Diana.— Gollision.—This case which has stood over for decision for a length 
of time, has now terminated in the blame being decided as imputable to the 
master and pilot, and that there was evidence of the want of a good look out. 
‘The master was therefore condenined in damages and costs, the fatter to com- 
mence when the act on petition was written to with reference to the merits of 
the case. 

Peorector ano Berzevius.—Collision.—Pilot proved to be in fault, causing 
the collision, the owners of the Protector not dhatgable with the amount of 
damage and therefore dismissed. 


SHAKINGS. 


Tus Britannia, the first vessel of Mr. Cunard’s line of packets from Hali- 
fax, has arrived at Liverpool, in the short space of nine and a half days from 
that place, her outward passage having been made in twelve. 


Ramscate.—A temporary Red Light is now substituted for the usual light on 
the west pier head, until the repairs which have been going on since the 12th 
of August are completed. 


Tug Sxsxaies Lieut concerning which the proceedings of a mecting will be 
found in our March number, (page 192,) are no lounger to be a heavy tax on 
vessels passing “from one Irish port to another."’ So says a decree from the 
Trexsury, thus abolishing what has long been considered a heavy and obnoxious 
tax. 

Tay, Tuames Tunnet is to be opened for foot passengers next spring, when 
John Bull will have the gratification of walking over or under his tavpurite 
river. 

Tia Carepoxtan Canat has been made over by act of parliament to the 
care and management of a joint stock company, and it is said is to be made 
** seviceable.”’ 

Sin Hanny Neace.A monument isto be erected to the memory of the 
late Sir Harry Neale, on Mount Pleasant near Lymington. 


Tne Runpre Stone is about to become a bencon fur M:riners under the 
direction of the Trinity House. 


H.M.S Penonus, Com. (act.) A. L. Kuper suffired most severely in a 
hurricane at Port Essington in November last, by which her boatswain and 
seven seamen were lost. It appeara that the brig was driven on shore, and lay 
on her beam ends in the mud, in the harbour, but by great exertions has been 
got afloat and will proceed to Sydney. ‘The new town of Victoria has also 
suffered considerably, the principal house having been carried by the violence 
of the wind a considerable distance over the quay. H.M.S. Britomart rendered 
great assistance. 


—— 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Nanrative or tue Battie or St. Vincent, with anecdotes of Nelson before 
and after that Battle :—By Colonel Drinkwater Bethune, F.S.A.—Saunders 
and Otley, Conduit Street. 1840. 


We read in the preface to this uarrative that it is published “with the view of 
adding any profits which may accrue from the sale, to the sum already con- 
tributed to the fund for ereciing a memorial to do honor to the immortal Nel- 
son.”” So worthy and excellent a motive is bevand praise, and we cordially 
wish the pins and trouble which the gallant author has etbployed, may be at- 
tended with all the success which so noble an object deserves. To the work 
itself the artist has not spared himself,—it is throughout “ well finished ’ to use 
aterm oftrade, A beautifully engraved frontispiece of a bust of Nelson, while 
in command of the Captain (in which ship he contributed so largely to the suc- 
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cess of the battle,) introduces the “ narrative,” which is also enriched with 

plates, shewing the position of the hostile ships at eight different periods of the 
action. ‘The naval reader will see the importance of these in a historical point 

of view, and will appreciate the facts detailed by the Colonel from a knowledge 

of the favourable position which he occupied on board the Lively for observitiz” 
them. In making these remarks to our professionel] readers, we shall again 

remind them of the grand motive which led to the appearance of the volume, 

and commend it on this account in particular to their patronage, as we regret: 
to find by the report of the committee, that the funds are yet far short of the. 
estimate for the proposed memorial ! 


NEW CHARTS. 
(Published by the Admiralty.) 


Evoiaxp.— West Coast.—Tir Faita or Sopway.— Surveyed by Lieutenant C. 
G. Robinson, It.N. 1837. 

The Cumberland shore in this important chart (to the trade of Carlisle,) is 
included as fur south as Harrington, aid the opposite one of Kircudbright to 
Abbey Tead,—-and it shews the whole navigation up to that city, as well as up 
the river Nish to Dumfries. It contains ample soundings, leading marks and 
views for the navigator, and is highly creditable to the assiduous and skiltl 
surveyor whose nae it bears. 








— 


New Zerecannv.—Soutn Isir.—Rowsasoverr Roap.—From a@ Sketch communi- 
cated by Lieutenant Orlando Wilson, It. N. 1839. ; 


This is one of those fugitive pieces of hydrography which a aealous attention. 
to the wants of others brings to a copper-plate engraving. Many such we have. 
no doubt are in the hands of our merchant captains, to whom we recommend, 
the example of Lieutenant Wilson.e It is doubtless wel] known to onr New 
rae traders, and will ke a useful plan to those frequenting Goulburn 

sland. 


Part or tHe Coast or Cuixa, from Namoa to Amoy.—From a Sketch by Felix 
Dayot, Captain of the Diana, 1805. | 
Awmoy Harsour.— By the same. 
The above appear together in one sheet, the former being a portion of coast 
contained in sheet 3 of the series noticed in our June numnber,® and the latter 
acareful plan, which will apprize the seaman of the known dangers in a 
vaching one of the most frequented harbours on the whule China coast. e 
face befure said that our acqnaintance with Chinese hydrography is very limited, 
and a comparison of the sheets above-mentioned is alone a sufficient proof of it. 
Still until we have the improved data of our modern surveyors, the careful sea- 
man will consult all extant authorities, and this sheet has a peculiar claim to his 
attention from the great importance of the harbour it contains, and the known 
correctness of Captain Dayot, in the detail which he gives. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


{ We porcecive that Lieut J. Simpson (c) whose promotion as comminder we recorded in our last 
nuurber, was the Senior Naval Lieutenant afloat in the regular service, having been woundd 
in action, and twice in the Gazette, be-ides having held five commands, and gained the appro- 


bation of all his commanding officers } 

From the Guzette.—Admiralty, Aug. 17.—This day in pursuance of her Majesty's 
pleasure, the undermentioned retired rear-admirals have been transferred to the 
Active List of Flag-olbcers of her Majesty’s fleet: ss 

To be Vice-admiruls of the Blue.—J. Chesahyre, Fsq., taking rank next after Vice- 
Admiral R. Llovd; B. R. Littlehailes, Esq., taking rank next after Vicc-Admiral 
Sir F. W. Austen. 


* Page 458. 
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To be Rear-Admniirals 
Rear-Admiral H. Hill; 
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the Red.—C. Wollaston, Esq., taking rank next after 
. Tinling, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral Sir 


G. Munday ; R. Peacocke, Esq. taking rank next after Rear-Admiral F. Warren ; 
N. Tomlinson, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald ; 
J. Katon, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral G. McKinley. 


To be Rear-Admirals o 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. 


the White.—R. Poulden, Esq., taking rank next after 
. P. Bouverie; P. Ribouleau, Esq., M. Buckle, Esq., J. 


Allen, Esq., and J. Noble, Esq., taking rank between Rear-Admuiral J. Dick and 
Rear-Admiral A. J. Griffiths; F. H. Coffin, Esq., J. Baron de Raigersfeld, and C. 


J. W. Nesham, Esq,, taking rank between 


Rear-Admiral A. J. Griffiths and Rear- 


Admiral Sir C. Bullen; J. Wight, Esq., H. F. Edgell, W. Butterfield, Esq. and W. 
Young, Esq. taking rank between Rear-Admiral Sir C. Bullen and Rear-Admiral 


E. Galway ; J. Walton, Esq., 


taking rank next after Rear-Admiral E. Galway ; B. 


M. Praed, Esq., S. Mottley, Esq., E. W. Browne, Esq., J. R. Smollett, Esq., Hon. 
W. Le Poer Trench, E. S. Clay, Esq., and C. Carter, Esq., taking rank between 
Rear-Admiral S. C. Rowley, and Rear-Admiral T. Browne; W. H. B. Tremlett, 


Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral Sir S. Pym; S. Butcher, 
rank next after Rear-Admiral R. Jackson. 


Esq. taking 


To be Rear-Admirals of the Blue—M. Goodwin, Esq., taking rank next after 
Rear-Admiral Lord G. Stuart ; Sir S. Davenport, Knt., c.B. and x.c.u., taking rank 
next after Rear-Admiral Sir H. Pigott; F. Temple, Esq., taking rank next after 


Rear-Admiral C. Richardson; H. 


Gordon, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admi- 


ral Sir A. Farquhar; J. S. Carden, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral J. 


R. Dacres; J. W. Holland, Esq., J. Impey, Esq., 
Duff, Esq., taking rank between Rear-Admiral J. Sykes and Rear-Admiral Hon. 


H. M. Ommaney, Esq., A 


D. H. Mackay; Hon. Major J. Henniker, taking rank next after Rear-Admiral F. 


Mason. 


Comm anpers—Sidney, Colpoys, Dac- 
res, (commanding the Salamander steam 
vessel,) and Nicholas Cory, of the North 
Star, to the rank of Captain, for services 
on the Coast of Spain. 

Ligutexants—George Thomas Gor- 
don (of the Comet,) and the Hon. Edmund 
Plunkett, (of the Savage,) to the rank 
of Commander, for services on the Coast 
of Spain. 


Mates—Marcus Knox, 183], Robert 
Chas. Whyte 1832, Robert Robertson 
1832, to the rank of Lieutenant. J. E. 
Vallack, T. F. Birch, all of the North 
Star. 

Assistant-Sure zon—James Salmon, 
of the North Star to the rank of Sur- 
geon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Suegrness—Aug. 4.—Vice-Admiral 
Sir Henry Dighy, K.C.B., &c. &c., has 
this morning taken command as port 
admiral here ; his flag was hoisted, and 
saluted agreeably to the routine of the 
service. Sir Robert Otway, Bart. xcs. 
our late vice-admiral, will 12 
a few days for town. 

Cartatns—Sir H. J. Baker, to Howe, 
flag-ship at Sheerness. H. D. Trotter, 
to command the Niger expedition. 

Captain Henry Smith, commanding 
her Majesty’s ship Volage, doing duty in 
China, has been appointed a Companion 
of the Honourable and Military Order of 


the Bath. 
ComMANpDers—W. J. Williams, to 
Stromboli. J.N.Nottto Excellent. F. 


Warden to Medea. 

Ligutrenantrs—G. W. Tomlin to com- 
mand Nimble. J. S. Freeland to Strom- 
boli. W. Houston to Impregnable. W. 
Edmonstone to command Weazle. V. 
H. Jones agent for packets at Liverpool. 
J. H. Murray (flag) to Howe. G. G. 
Otway to Medea. H. Douglas to Phe- 


ave here in 


mix. B.L. Le Mesurier to Daphne. E. 
B. Stewart to Victory. J. Steane to 
command Sheerwater. 

Mastrers—G. Grant to Stromboli. S, 
B. Cook to command Firebrand, vice 
Saunders deceased. G.G.Wilson, (act.) 
to Medea. 

SurGeons—T. H. Nation to Stromboli. 
T. W. McDonald to convict ship Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Purser—E. Rowe to Stromboli. J. 
Mountsteven to Medea. 

Seconp Masrers—W. Lidstone, to 
Cuckoo. J. Dor (act. mast.) to Lucifer, 
W.§. Hele to Sheerwater. H. Paul to 
Athol. _E.M. Fox, J. Hughes to Apollo. 
J. W. Lawson to Sheerwater. 

Mates—R. Webber to Rodney. H. 
Smith to Vanguard. E. Boyd to Niger 
expedition. J. G. Napier to Vanguard. 

- Helpman’ to command Champion. 
Col. Schooner at Swan River. W. C. 
C. Chamberlain to Stromboli. B. Proctor 
to Rodney. A. P. Greene to Niger 
expedition. T. Belgraye to Rodney. C, 
Sullivan to Excellent. G.C. Briggs tu 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Vanguard. W. Marshall to Southamp- 
ton. W. J. Marshall to Stromboli. 

Assistant-Surczons—A. Wilson to 
Princess Charlotte. E. G. Irvine, .p. 
to Princess Charlotte. J. Fisher, J. Dill 
to Impregnable. O.T. Miller to Prin- 
cess Charlotte. J. J. L. Donnet, D. G. 
A. Nicol, F. A. Gray to Britannia. 
Houghton to Siromboli. 
Ampr 

Creras in Cnarce—W. G. Hopkins 
to Sheerwater. W. L. Inch to Rolla. 
G. Fuller to Espoir. J. D. Barnes to 
Waterwitch. 

VoLunteers or Fiast Crass—F. 
Moresby to Pique. W. Bowden to Strom- 
boli. G. Parker to Britannia. 


J.C. Walsh to 


W..: 
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First Excingssr—G. McFarlane to 
Stromboli. | 

Sgeconp Enainger—J. Shaw, J. Rus- 
sel to Stromboli. A. Bain to Wildfire. 

The following Midshipmen have passed 
for Lieutenant, at the Naval College :— 
Messrs. Hancock, Webster, Vansittart, 
Furneaux, Pigott, Jackson and Lockyer. 

The following Mates will aad the Na- 
val College, from the Exce lent, for the 
purpose of studying one year :—Messrs. 
A. P. Ryder, R. Malone, W. H. Ward- 
rop, W. H. Connolly, A. Wilmshurst, 
F. G. Simpkinson, Hon. J. W. Spencer, 
and R. Willcox ; and Second-Lieutenants 
Fellowes, Menzies, and Mercer, to 
qualify for the Marine Artillery. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


Erna, 6, Lieut.-com. J. Wilson, 30th 
July left Portsmouth for north coast of 
Spain. 

Asan, (st.) M. J. King, 28th July 
arrived at Woolwich from Chatham. 

APoLto, (tr. 8.) Mr. A. Karley, 26th 
July at Portsmouth, refitting. 

ATHOLL, 28, (trp. 8.) Master.-com. C. 
P. Bellamy, 22nd July at Liverpool, 29th 
arrived at Portsmouth, 4th August sailed 
for Cork, 10th at Greenock, 12th sailed 
for Portsmouth. 

Camsripce, Capt. E. Barnard, 26th 
July left Spithead tor Mediterranean. 

Ly, 18, Com. G. G. Loch, Jul 
arrived at Portsmouth from Rio, 25t 
arrived at Plymouth to be paid off. 

Harvequin, 16, Com. Rt. Hon. F. J. 
Russell, 20th July passed Sheerness on 
her way to Chatham. 

InconstTant, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 30th 
July arrived at Cork. 

Navtitus, 10, Lieut.-com. G. Beau- 
foy, 29th July arrived at Grimsby. 

Nigutin@are, Mr. G. Hicks, 30th 
July left Woolwich for north coast of 
Spain. 

Pique, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 26th July 
sailed from Portsmouth for Plymouth, 
embarked matines and sailed 27th for 
Mediterranean. 

SAPPHIRE, (trp. 3.) Master-com. W. 
Nembhard, 22nd July arrived at Liver- 
pool. 
SuHeerwater, (s. v.) Lieut.-com. J. 
Steane, Woolwich, commissioned 13th 
August. 

Vanevarp, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, 
Ist August at Spithead. 

Vesuvius, (3. v.) Com. W. Blount, 
4th August left Portsmouth forCork. _ 

At WootwicH,—In Harlbour—The 
William and Mary (yacht;) Firebrand, 
Albion, Alban, Cuckoo, African, Fear- 


less, Monkey, and Beaver, (steam ves- 
sels;) Falmouth, unloading stores from 
Portsmouth and Plymouth ; Sinbad tend- 
er, and ‘lhames, fitting fora convict hulk. 

In Dock—The Blazer (s.) 

In the Basin—‘lhe Medea, Avon, Luci- 
fer, Locust, Messenger, Pluto (steam 
vessels ;) and brig Cygnet. 

Art PortsmourH—In Harbour—Brit- 
annia, Victory, Excellent, Royal George, 
Stromboli, Apollo troop-ship, Echo steam 
tug, and Cracker tender. 

At SpitHeaD,—Vanguard, Palnvra, 
Pestonjee Bomanjee, transport, Earl of 
Hardwicke, and Wellington East India- 
men. 

At PrymouvtH—Remaining in Humo- 
aze.—Impregnable, San Josef, Rodney, 
Sapphire, Adventure transport, Carron 
steamer, Duck lighter. 


ABROAD. 


AcuBpon, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. A. Ken- 
nedy, 15th July arrived at Gibraltar and 
returned to Malta, 20th arrived. 

Acorn, 16, Com. J. Adams, 13th May 
arrived in Algoa with shipwrecked sea- 
men, and negroes, 19th arrived in Si- 
mon’s Bay. 

ALECcT0, (st. v.) Lieut.-com. W. Hote- 
ason, 28th July arrived at Malta from 
Beyrout and Alexandria. 

A.ticgator, 26, Capt. Sir J. J. G. 
Bremer, 27th April arrived at Singapore. 

Beireiste, 72, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, 
K.H. 31st July left Malta for England. 

BeEtieropnon, 80, Capt.C. J. Austen, 
5th July arrived at Vourla. 

Benbow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 31st 
July arrived at Malta from Naples. 

BLenneim, 72, Capt. Sir H..F. Sen- 
house, K.c.H. 13th May sailed from 
Simon’s Bay for China. 

Buionpe, 42, Capt. T, Bourchier, 30th, 
April left the Cape for China. 
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Burvazo, store-ship, Master-com. J. 
Woud, 5th April left Syducy for New 
Zeeland. 

Caxuiore, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, 15th 
April at Valparaiso. 

Camsaipes, Cupt. E. Barnard, 7th 
August arrived at Lisbon, to sail next day 
for Genoa. 

Castor, 36, Capt. 
August at Beyrout. 

Cieopatra, 26, Capt. J. Lushington, 
20th July arrived at Halifax from Ber- 
muda. 

Crio, 16,Com. J. G. Freemantle, 4th 
June arrived at Pernambuco from Bahia, 
and returned to Bahia. 

Co.uMBINE, 16,Com.G. Elliott, 12th 
May at Cape. 

Comus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 18th 
June leit Port Royai for Havana. 

Curacoa, 24, Coin. W. Preston, 28th 
April arrived at Rio trom Bahia. 

Curtew, 10, Lieut.-com. G. Rose, 
13th May arrived at Cape. 

Daruxe, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 5th 
August arrived at Malta from Nuples. 

DoneGaL, 78, Capt. I. Drake, 20th 
July in Tagus. 

KormpurGau, 72, Capt. W. Henderson, 
30th June left Vourla for Beyrout. 

ELectra, 18, Com. E. R. P. Main- 
waring, L4th March arrived at Callao. 

Esporr, 10, Lieut.-com. J. T. Paulson, 
J4th July sailed from Lisbon on a cruize, 
20th in the ‘Tacus. 

Fantome, Com. Butterfield, 2nd May 
arrived at Simon’s Buy. 

Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, 25th 
April arrived at Rio from Monte Video. 

Gawrron, 3, Licut.-com. J. G. D’Ur- 
ban, Sth June left Barbados for St. Vin- 
cent. 

Hastings, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, cs. 
Evctract of a Letier duled H.M.S. Hast- 
ings, Vourlu Bay, July 18.—On the 9th 
instant, when going out of the bay tora 
short ervize, having on board a skilful 
pilot, the wind light, weather beautiful, 
and water smooth, at 5 a.m. she grounded, 
and remained for nearly 30 hours, as 
quiet as if she had been in duck. The 
masts were all struck, two bower anchors 
with two hempen cablea on each, were 
Jaid out by the Bellerophon, and her 
sireum cable fast tothe Hastings. When 
tins was done, hove taut; the boats 
were hoisted out, water started, guns, 
shot, stores, and provisions got out, which 
lightened her more than 2‘ feet bodily, 
when she floated off without heaving. 
We weighed our bower anchors, and took 
up our old anchorage near the Princess 
Charlotte, and commenced taking in the 
gms, shot, iron cables, stores and pro- 
Sisions ; crossed top-gullant yards, and in 
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little more than 48 hours from the time 
of her getting on shore every thing was. 
on board, and the ship ready for sea ex- 

cepting her water. All this was done 
without asingle accident or injury to any 

of the boats; this astonished the French 

ships-ol-war lying there. ‘The officers 

and men were exemplary in their exer- 

tions; everything went on so quietly,— 

the boats passing and re-passing as if only. 
in their ordinary occupation. ‘lhe ship 

has sustained no injury, except a snail 

part, about 6 feet of her false keel abaft 

the main chains off, and a small piece. 
just abaft the fore foot, indeed, she had 

not even lost a sheet of copper. The 

cause of her getting on shore was the 

pilot’s saying port instead of starboard. 

Hazarp, 18, Com. J. Wilkinson, 10th 
July arrived at Malta from Barce lona. 

Heratp, 26,-Capt. J. Nias, 26th Mar. 
arrived at Sydney trom New Zeeland. 

ImMPLACABLE, 74, Capt. E. Hervey, 
3lst July arrived at Malta from Naples. 

JaszuR, 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 
28th July arrived at Gibraltar from Ma- 
laga. 

Tesiien: (tr. 8.) Master-com. R. Ful- 
ton, 30th June arrived at Madeira and- 
sailed for China. 

Maaicienne, 24, Capt. F. F. Michell, 
15th July left Gibraltar for Malaga, 
having arrived on the 8th, and landed his 
H.R.H. Prince Ernest, 6th August arr. 
at Malta. 

Metvitce, 72, Capt. Hon. R.S. Dun- 
das, 30th April left the Cape for China. 

Mopestz, 18, Com. H. Eyres, 30th: 
April left the Cape for China. 

Nimrop, 20, Com. C. A. Barlow, 2nd 
May arrived in Simon’s Bay and sailed 
for China. 

Orustes, 18, Com. P. S. Hambly, 
15th April at Valparaiso from Callao. 

Partrivee, 10, Lieut.-com. W. Mor- 
ris, (a) 18th May arrived at Rio from. 
Monte Video. 

PearL, 18, Com. C. C. Frankland, 
6th June spoken lat. 8° S. 24° W. 

Puognix,(st. v.) Com. R. S. Robineon, 
6th July left Corfu for Vourla. 

PowzerFuL, 84, Capt. C. Napier, C.B- 
30th June left Vourla for Bevrout.. 

Paincess CHARLOTTE, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 7th July arrived at Vourla, 
with flag of Adm. Sir R. Stopford. . 

Racenorse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 3rd June arrived at Barbados. 

Rinevove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
7th July arrived at Prince Edwards Island 
from a cruize. 

Sate site, 18, Com. J. Robb, 27th 
June arrived at St. Johw’s. 

SreRINGAPATAM, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 
5th June leit Barbados for Antigua. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


Srreent, 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 
13th June left Port Royal for Barbados. 

Tacrot, 26, Capt. H. J. Codrington, 
of July left Malta for Constantino- 
ple. 

THunper, (s. v.) Com. E. Barnett, 
29th June arrived at Havana. 

THUNDERER, 84, Capt. M. F. F. Berke- 
ley, 2nd July left Malta for the coast of 
Syria, 

Tyne, 26, Capt. J. Townsend, 17th 
July at Corfu. 
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Vesta, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 21th 
June arrived at Gaspee trom a cruize. 

Vorcano, (st. v.) Lieut.-Com. J. West, 
2ist July arrived at Malta, 29th at Ma- 
laga, 30th sailed for Matta. 

W aap, 16, Com. G. Mansell, 16th July 
left Malta for Levant. 

Weazie, 10, Com. J. Simpson, 19th 
July at Zante. 

Wotverine, 16, Com. W. Tucker, 
14th March arrived at Accra, 18th sailed 
on a cruize. 


‘ 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


At Waterloo Ville, the lady of Lieut. 
T. B. Brown, R.N., of a son. 

On the 22d of July, at Banff, the lady 
of Lieut. Wuodhamwn, R.N., of son. 


Mlavviages, 


At St. Paul’s, Southsea, on the 12th 
ult.. J. O. M’William, m.p. Surgeon, 
R.N., to Margaret, daughter of ‘I. Gailo- 
Way, M.D., Surgeon, R.N. 

At Kingston, on the 25th of July, Mr. 
R. 8. Godden, second-master, k.N., to 
Louisa, second daughter of Mr. J. Aylen, 
of Buckland, Portsea. 

On the 28th July, at Kilrush Church, 
Robert Mills, master of the Kathleen, 
of St. John, N.B., to Margaret, daughter 
of Peter J. Fryer, Esq., 2.n., chief-otlicer 
of Coast-guard. 

At St. George’s Church, Bristol, on 
the I4th ult., Capt. Baker, r.N., to Mary 
Grace, youngest daughter of ‘I’. Harrison, 
Evq., M D. 

At Mo.ckstown, near Dublin, on the 
29th of July, Hugh, eldest son of John 
Gray, Esq., of Carnaleck, county of Sligo, 
to Mary, widow of Capt. ‘F. Mason, R.N. 

On the 2]Ist of July, at Alverstoke, 
Hants, D. R. B. Mapleton, Esq., r.N., 
Dartmouth, to Ann, daughter of David 
Compigne, Esq., of Gosport. 

On the 16th ult., the Rev. D. Capper, 
a.m., rector of Huntley, Gloucestershire, 
to Horutia, eldest daughter of Captain 
Slade, r.n. 

On the 12th ult., at Islington, T. J. H. 
Wood, n.N., to Lydia Margaret, daughter 
of the late J. Dobson, Esq. 

At Brussels, Capt. Louis Wyatt, to 
Mona, daughter of Capt. W. B. Rider, 
R.N. 


Deaths, 


At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, on 
the 1ith ult. Carlota Elphinstone Fieem- 


ing, eldest daughter of Admiral, the Hon. 
Charles Fleeming, Governor ot that 
establishment. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
on the 13th ult., Madalene, the wate of 
Capt. R. C. Mangin, r.N. 

On the 10th ult. at Vevay, in Switzer- 
land, Dorothy, the wife of Rear-Admiral 
Noble. 

At Darmstadt, Charlotte, wife of M. 
Jules de Briedenbach, and Gavghter of 
Viee-Admiral Sir Charles Oyle, Bart. 

In Guernsey, recently, Capt. Libou. 

On the 29th July, at Trevallyn, Che- 
shire, Capt. H. M. Mestyn, R.N. 

At Morice Town, Devonport, on the 
25th July Mr. S. Jane, H.M. dock-yard, | 
Plymouth, only brother of Capt. Jane, 
R.N. ot Looe. 

At Hayfield, Hants, on the 20th July. 
in his 85th year, John MeArthur, c.v.p., 
a gentleman Jong aud weil-hiwwn as the 
author of the © Principles aud Practice 
of Naval Courts-Martial,’* and ‘ Lite of 
Lord Nelson.” 

On the 26th July, at Stonehouse, H. 
T. Shewen, commander r.x. 

At Brockhurst on the 29th July, Ann, 
daughter of the late Lieut. J. Little, ron. 

At New South Wales, in March fast, 
Marian, the wife of Edward Caldwell, 
Esq., surgeon to H.M.S. Cambridge, and 
late of Millbrook. 

At Bradwell, Essex, Mrs. Dix, aged 
77 years, formerly ot Haslar Hospital 
and mother of Mr. George Dix, purser 
of H.M.S. Hyacinth. 

At Torpoint, on the 17th August, aged 
48, Mrs. Mary Walker, widow of the late 
Mr. Grylls, purser a.n., and iclict of the 
late Mr. Walker, surgeon R.N. . 

At Brudenell-place, New North Road, 
London, on the 26th July, Lieut. Stephen 
Dawson Philpot, 8.x. 

At the Koval Hospital, Plymouth, 
Mr. Richard Webber, mate of H.M.S. 
Rodney, second son of the Rev. Samuel 
Webber, Tisbury Vicarage, near Hindon, 
Wilts. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of July to the 20th of August, 1840. 
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juLy—mean height of the barometer = 29-897 inches : mean tempera- 
ture = 69:4 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen — 1°58 inches. 


Merancnuory Deatu.—aA letter from H.M.S. Thunder, at Nassau, states that Mr. 
T. Walker, acting purser of that ship, after being missed three days from the ship, 
(on which a reward of a hundred dollars was offered for his discovery,) was at length 
found in the’ woods a corpse, and in so dreadful a condition that it was difficult to 
recognize him. It ig supposed he lost his way while taking a walk. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Tue Practice or Navigation,” and not The British Navigator, by Lieut. Raper, 
R.N , will be published before our next number appears. 

A pressure of other matter has obliged us to suspend our papers on the African 
Coast ; the Coast of Wales; and the Benagle’s voyage, which will be continued, as 
well as the important papers on Hurricanes and the Weather. 


Hunt, Printer, Lower-atreet, lslingten. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Octonrr, 1840. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REMARKS OF H.M.S. CONWAY,—Capt. 
R. D. Betnune, on a voyage from Port Jackson to the Southsea Islands. 


Lert Port Jackson the morning of the 12th of October, 1837,—land 
wind and fog: cleared the Heads by 8: stood off with the sea breeze— 
wind hung to the N.E. for two days, then hauled more to the north- 
ward. As I could not lay up for the north end of New Zeeland, steered 
for Cook Straits. Got a glimpse of the land the 19th,—supposed to be 
Cape Egmont, wind N.N.W. drizzling thick weather. At noon, blow- 
ing very hard from N.W., thick weather; made land ahead, and 
shortly after anchored under Capati. 

Capatior entry Istann,—Is situated on the east side of Cook Straits. 
The anchorage may prove very useful to vessels bound either way: 
Conway anchored off Robullo Point, in 25 fathoms. Hummock Island 
bearing S. } W. we had much difficulty in reaching the anchorage, 
owing to a strong lee tide, and fearful gusts of wind from the land. A 
more convenient berth is betwixt Hummock Island and the Brothers ; 
both are open to a S.W. swell, which occasionally comes in heavy. It 
may be approached either from the north or south, the only dangers 
being round the islets. The tide or current runs chiefly to the south- 
ward,—we learnt from the whaling party, that they could seldom tow 
up a whale killed in that quarter. Running for the anchorage under 
the Brothers, from the northward, keep the passage betwixt them and 
Entry Island, open. Running out to the southward and eastward of 
Hummock Island,’bring the south point of Entry Island open of the 
fall of South Brothers, before you haul to the westward. 

Wood and water plentiful. Pigs, (fishy,) and potatoes can be pro- 
cured. The most useful articles for barter, are good blankets, calico, 
white and blue, negro head tobacco, and pipes. 

S.b.W. 15 or 20 miles lies the island of Mana, where I was informed 
there is anchorage of a similar character. 

Left Entry Island the 22nd, in the evening, and anchored in Cloudy 
Bay the next day.—It lies S. 52° W., true, 45 miles. 

AncnoraGE 1N CLoupy Bay.—The harbour at Cloudy Bay, or Port 
Underwood, is situated at the northern extremity of the Bay, at the 
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S.E. entrance of Cook Strait; it lies nearly north and south, termina- 
ting in two branches. In it there are many coves where vessels may 
lie secure from all winds; even inthe centre of the harbour the anchor- 
age is perfectly secure, as it is sheltered; though at a distance of six 
miles by the White Bluff there are none but visible dangers. It is 
preferable to anchor on the western shore, as N.W. winds prevail. The 
tide is said to rise six feet. Wood and water in abundanice. 

Conway anchored in eight fathoms and a half, south point of Ocean 
cove, W. 48. East Rocky entrance 8S. } W. 

About four or five miles along the Bay towards the White Bloff is 
a river, up which about ten miles is a forest of Cowrie; this makes 
from the sea as an island. From the hills at the head of the harbour, 
a view of Queen Charlotte Sound is obtained. The southern entrance 
to it is said to be about nine miles from the entrance to this anchorage. 
Pigs (fishy) and potatoes and the tops of a kind of wild turnip (rape £) 
are to be procured. 

Cloudy Bay is much frequented by whalers, from May to September , 
they anchor in the harbour and employ their boats outside; there are 
also shore parties in each of the coves. In the season, the natives 
congregate for the purpose of barter, and to receive payment for the 
ground occupied for the fishery. 

They are a dirty craving set, not improved in this neighbourhood 
by their intercourse with foreigners. 

Croupy Bay to Tanaitt.—Left Cloudy Bay in the morning, light va- 
riable airs ; at noon a breeze from N.E., which rapidly freshened to half 
a gale of wind frém north, and died away at night; then light unsettled 
weather. The 28th it blew hard from N.E., hauling round in 24 
hours to north and N.W. On the 30th in 40° S. 181° E., got a 
steady breeze from north and N.N.W., sea perfectly smooth. I wished 
to get tothe northward, but could not lie any higher than N.E.b.E. 
On the 9th November, 36° S. 210° E, tacked to the northward, after 
a day of bafling weather, got Wind from N.b.E. kept on to the N.W. 
coming up gradually. On the 11th rain, wind hauling to westward 
and S.W.; in 31° S. 209° E., fresh S.E., trade. Passed in sight of 
Tubuai the morning of the 15th, made Tahaiti at sun-set the next 
evening, and on the 16th at noon anchored in Papeete. 

Sociery Isranps.—In the Polynesian languages the vowels should 
be pronounced as in Italian. Every syllable terminates with a vowel. 
There is little distinction between the P and B. At Hervey’s group, 


Samoa, and Toga, the y has a nasal sound; I write therefore g. 
Ex. Toga-tabu,— written, is pronounced Tong-ha-taboo. 
At Samoa and Toga, no distinction is made between J and r, though 
always written J, 
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The above imperfect note may assist in the pronunciation of the 
following names, which follow the native orthography. | 

The Society Islands, or Tahaitian group, consist of the ea 
islands, arranged as politically connected. 

To prevent confusion, I annex the names of the same as given on 
Norie’s Chart of the South Pacific Ocean 1825, with addition from 
lon. 110° E. to 60° W., between the parallels of 60° S. and 12° N. 


Proper Nore. 
Tahai’ti A _ ‘ ; Otahcite. 
Ai’meo or Mu’/ria : , : Fiwao. 
Tetuaro’a ‘ ; ; Tethuroa, 
Maiti’a : Muaitea. 
Mati’a 15° 53'S, | 19° 20' W. ; Not marked 
Huahai’ ne é : ‘ Huahene. 
Maui’ti : Sir Charles Saunders. 
Raiati’a or sometimes I believe: . Ulitca ” ad Ulieta. 
Taha’ or Taha‘a ‘ , ; Otaha. 
Tubai’ . ‘ ‘ Tabai. 

Bo’la bola ; , ; Balabola. 
Mani’te : , : Marua. 
Mopiha’ ; ‘ Mopielia. 


The Sovereign of Tahaiti, is looked up to by the other islands: this 
may arise at the present moment by the principal chiefs being related 
by blood. He, however, neither possesses, nor exercises any authority 
over them. 

The sovereignty of Tahaiti is also acknowledged by some of the 
Pomotu islands, and some others ; and I believe they pay tribute. 

The islands of Scilly and Bellinghausen are not considered as be- 
longing to this group. 

Norie’s Manua, situated W.S.W. from Emao, does not, I believe exist. 

The productions of these islands are very similar. Pigs, fowls, vege- 
tables, and fruits are plentiful. Beef on the larger islands. Sugar 
succeeds, and the cultivation is on the increase. Sugar, arrow-root, 
and cocoa-nut oil, may be considered the staple. 

My short visit does not enable me to say much touching the inhabi- 
tants. I will remark, however, that the progress which the islanders 
have made, and are making, must be considered almost a miracie. The 
great confusion that has existed in the nomenclature of the Polynesian 
islands, has doubtless arisen from the want of a written language. ‘As 
that desideratum has been long supplied, and a knowledge of it is be- 
coming circulated, we may hope for improvement. 

The principal harbour at Tahaiti, is Papeete; but there are ten or 
twelve other anchorages round the island. 

Paprete.—Should be approached from the eastward: calms prevail 
between Aimeo and Tahaiti. In approaching from the eastward, the 
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north-western part of the island will make as a long sloping point, 
having an excrescence on it. Papeete lies to the eastward of this point. 
As you run down, you will open a remarkable rock called the Crown; 
keep it in sight betwixt the hills, and you will lead down a mile or 
two to windward of the harbour. Do not approach the reef without a 
breeze, and if detained outside, do not get betwixt Aimeo and the 
island. The present pilot is a good one; all you require from him is, 
that he point out the opening in the reef, and the other reefs inside as 
they occur: take his opinion also as to whether the breeze blows home. 
There are no leading marks: rather avoid the western side of the 
entrance. Inside you may rub sides with the reefs or anchor any where. 
A rock with four fathoms lies just within the entrance ; it may be passed 
oneither side. Water may be procured in abundance: we filled after 
rain,and fancied it was very good. At this season fruit and vegetables 
were scarce. 

Papeete is the name of the watering place, and the different lands 
surrounding the harbour have distinct names. However as water forms 
an important feature in a harbour, the name.is not improper. 

There are two harbours at Aimeo. I entered only one, in which I 
believe, no British man-of-war had ever been since Cook. It is known 
generally as Talu, though as at Papeete, this is the name of one of the 
settlements in it. 

Taxu lies on the north side of Aimeo; the entrance is betwixt two 
reefs; the only danger not above water lies on the larboard hand going 
ins The land wind blows out generally strong. Excellent- water. 
Aimeo may be considered the cradle of Christianity among these islands: 
it first took root here, and has since spread among them all. 

HuanalneE is composed of two islands separated by a boat passage. 

| Huahaine ‘th . 7 mae 
. The harbour is situated at the north-west end of the island. Run 
round the north end of the island which is clear, and you are off one 
entrance. Conway did not go in, Shoot up as far as you can; if the 
wind is scant, anchor and warp in. There is another entrance more to 
the southward, marked by a small wooded cay, The name of the 
settlement is Fari. At Raiatia we anchored 

Ururoa.—This is a reef harbour; there are two or three entrances, 
we went in at the most northerly. From Huahaine steer across for a 
bluff, that forms the northern extreme of Raiatia, and you will fall 
upon two islets, betwixt which is the passage. Some foul ground runs 
off on the larboard hand running in. If bound to leeward, it is usual 
to run out through a passage to leeward of the island, keeping round 
inside the reefs; to do this you must be able to lay up south on the lar- 
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board tack. Raiatia, Toha, and the reefs forma beautiful sound which 
merits examination. | 

At all these islands native pilots come off, who can shew the passages, 
and give common directions: of course they cannot handle a ship,— 
except he at Tahaiti. 

There are missionaries at Tahaiti, Aimeo, Huahaine, ait Raiatia, 
they are.all anxious to oblige, and very useful. 

Hervey’s Group, consists of 


Pruper. Norte. 
Mitie’ro * ° . Island, no name. 
Atiu’ F j 2 : Wateeo. 
Takute’a . ‘ 2 3 Cloakootara. 
Magai’a sw : . . Mangeea. 
Mauti’ . ‘ " : Parry’s Islands. 
Rora toga : : Orurute. 
Rurutu’ 20° 20 S., 160° 0 E. : Not marked. 
Aituta‘ke . . ° é Whytootacke. 
ene Hervey Islands. 


Armstrong and Roxburgh islands do not, I believe, exist, neither 
Mahowara. Rurutu is 50 or 60 miles N.b.E. from Roratoga (nearly). 
‘An island is said to exist about 150 miles east from Magaia. I passed 
Mitiero in the night; it appears to be four or five miles from north to 
south; highest at its southern end. Rounding the north end of Atiu 
I saw Takutea bearing N.W. by compass. The landing at Atiu is 
difficult. I communicated with a whale-boat on the south-western side ; 
the settlement is situated in the centre of the island. 

Atiu, Mitiero, and Takutea are connected, the others are each inde- 
pendent. Roratoga is a beautiful island, of a similar character to 
Tahaiti. Two missionaries have resided for ten years on Roratoga, 
and the progress of the inhabitants in knowledge is very pleasing. 
There is no anchorage. I communicated with a settlement on the 
north side; there is another more to the S.E. There are landing places 
all round the island. Population 7,000. Pigs and fruit to be obtained. 


Some sugar grown. 
(To be continued. ) 


OBSERVATIONS ON STEAM NAVIGATION TO SPAIN AND POR- 
TUGAL,—+wwith remarks on Major Rennell's Treatise on such ‘‘ Currents 
of the Ocean” as affect tt. 


( Continued Haas page 620.) 
Torino’s directions for entering the south channel of Vigo Bay, are I 
think susceptible of a little improvement; it is very well to bring 
«Mount Peneda in the middle of the opening” or, “to get Cape del 
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Mar on with N.S. de la Guia,”—but the former is bad to make out, 
and the other not much better, and in thick weather cannot be seen at 
all. Therefore, as the rocks on the starboard hand are always plainly 
to be seen, adopt a course more in mid-channel, and which pilots do, 
and then steer E.N.E. In the south channel too it is as well to observe, 
that if immediately after passing Boeiro Rocks, you should haul up for 
Cape Bicos, and which running in, in very bad weather, it is probable 
would be done if near night, to anchor under the islands. Some rocks 
which only shew themselves at low water, and which are not noticed in 
the charts, would be passed very close indecd; for entering the south 
channel by night an observation or two may be useful. Pass Cape 
Silleiro, (coming from the south is here understood,) at a morlerate dis- 
tance ; steer N.b.E. until you get Cape Bicos (of the south island,) in 
such a position, that by shaping a course N.E.b.E., you have it a little 
open on the larboard bow; this course will take you safe into the middle 
of the Bay.—If coming in from seaward, bring south end of the island 
E.S.E.,—steer for it, and then you will not fail to make Boeiro Rocks, 
which you will then round at any convenient distance, and you have 
your exact position. 

Having objected to the want of description in Tofino, and other 
Nautical books, I will subjoin what I think he should have said of 
Vigo Bay. I omit all soundings, as I think in steam navigation they 
should never be referred to, if possible to be avoided, for reasons which 
will be stated hereafter. To enter Vigo by the north channel, pass 
near the island of Onza:—steer S.b.E. or S.S.E. according to your 
distance from it, till you bring Mount Ferro quite open in the passage 
between the island and the main; the Mount will then bear south a 
little westerly, and is a black round hill on the south side of the Bay. 
Steer for it, and when in the passage, edge over to Cape del Hombre, 
and Subrido Point, giving them a moderate berth. When Cape del 
Mar comes well open of Subrido Point, bearing S.E. steer S.E.b.EF.; 
this is a point only to be made out by being one with the only low sandy 
patches in that direction. Steering about this course three and a half 
miles, keeping the sea open astern of you, between Subrido and the 
is!ands, if on approaching Cape del Mar, the sea is only just kept open, you 
will be in the right channel and clear of the rocks, which run out from 
Cape del Mar; this is useful to observe in the night, as it insures your 
being clear of the dangers on buth sides: you will open Cangas Church 
clear of Point Fanequira ; when you are ciear of the shoals off it, and 
you may steer for the Chapel of N.S. de la Guia, which will bear E., 
and which course will lead you right up to abreast of the town of Vigo, 
Where you may anchor in five fathoms, very near the shore. This 
Chapel of N.S. de la Guia, is not readily recognized by a stranger. It 
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is a very small whitewashed building upon a hill apparently half the 
height of those beyond it, and is the next projecting land beyond Vigo, 
but it is of little consequence the finding it out; steering just clear of 
Vigo town, or east will answer equally well. Leaving Vigo, steer for 
the middle of the south Bayona Island about west ; if for the north chan- 
nel take care not to lose sight of Cangas Church before you open the 
sea. When Cape del Mar is passed, if for the south channel. a course 
between W.S.W. and W.b.S. according to the distance at which you 
pass Cape del Mar, will carry you right out to sea,—distance ten miles 
from Vigo town,—the distance from sea in the north channel being 
seven miles and a half:—high water in the Bay,—full and change at 
three o'clock ; there appears to be only a very moderate rise and fall, 
the tide scarcely perceptible. | 

Leaving Vigo Bay for the south, after well out, fifty-eight miles on 
a S.b.W.; W. course, will carry you off Oporta Bar; the whole coast 
from Vianna being faced with dangers, mostly above water. This 
course will, however, carry you qnite near enough, to require fine 
weather, and a good look out; as a small error in compass, or bad steer- 
ing, might lead into danger; but if the weather admits of seeing the 
Jand, it is desirable in the night to pursue such course, to be sure of 
making the light at Oporto, which you cannot depend upon doing 
beyond three or four miles. There is off this coast a bank, not to be 
found in the charts. I have not sounded upon it; but in moderate 
weather it is covered with fishing boats, anchored upon it: coming from 
Oporto Bar you will go over it. I have seen a. bank marked in red 
ink upon an Admiralty chart, about three miles to the northwest of 
Villa de Conde, which I suppose refers to this bank; but it is certainly 
a great deal further out,and should be sounded,* as I apprehend if the 
sea does not break upon it in very bad weather, it must be seriously 
agitated. | 

The directions given by Mr Norie’s book, respecting Oporto, might 
well be changed into these few words: ‘It is a place, next to impos- 
sible to enter without a pilot.” It would, however, have been as well, 
if he had given a little information about some particulars there—such 
as the nature of the light, the water on the bar, &c. These observa- 
tions, as they only have reference to steam navigation, and only con- 
template a steamer calling off the bar, need no further extension, in re- 
gard to this place, than that the light is one of very second rate order, 
and revolves; but it is much too long wholly eclipsed; its period of 
revolution being difficult to make out: but it is considerable, and is 
called four minutes. In calling cff at night, it is prudent to bring the 


* T have passed twice over this bank, but could never hit it since. 
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light E.S.E. or E.b.S., and steer for it by the lead, at a slow rate, into 
ten fathoms. 

The coast to the sonth now becomes entirely free from danger; and 
in day time, may be passed at any convenient distance, being one 
continued bold and sandy beach all the way to Cape Mondego. 
At night steer S.W.1S., this will carry you to the Burlings which it 
is always best to pass inside of; unless, (which will rarely happen,) 
the weather is such, as to create doubt abont seeing them. They are 
better to make out when betwixt you and the sea horizon, than when 
on with the land, for this is often enveloped in a sort of haze, which 
prevails all along this coast, to a degree its fine latitude would not lead - 
one to expect. Attempting, therefore, to pass outside the Burlings, 
is to confound them with the land, unless very clear weather causes 
an uncertainty about the distance you are from them, and induces 2 
greater berth to be given them, which increases the distance considerably. 
Soundings must be the principal guide in passing ontside in thick 
weather. The course above recommended, will carry you right in 
mid-channel between Peniche and the Burlings, which passage being 
six miles wide and free from dangers, Mr. Norie tells us “ fleets may 
pass through in safety.” Passing Peniche light, (which is a very. 
miserable one,) a S.S.W.}W. course carries you down to the rock of 
Lisbon. The light there is certainly the worst im the world; and 
sometimes goes out altogether; there is however, hardly any occasion 
for a light, as it is placed upon such an enormous mass of mountain, 
as nobody can mistake. Mr. Norie’s description of this most conspi- 
cuous land, is curious and unintelligible. The reef he alludes to as off 
it, fs a sunken rock, so close that no vessel could by any chance pass 
near it. Abreast the lighthouse, a conrse S.b.W. four miles, carries 
you off “Cape Razo;” which is low, off which Mr. Norie’s book tells 
us there also is a “reef,” which there is not; the sea merely breaks a 
little way from it, as it does upon all rocky low points. This frequent 
mention of “ reefs’ serves only to distract the timid, but supposing 
there was any necessity for giving this Cape Razo a good berth, which 
there is not, it would have been as well, to have given some course to 
have avoided it; a course which should be steered, until a certain 
light (Guia) comes open, or bears in such, or such direction. Instead 
of which, you are merely told, that off the rock of Lisbon, and off 
Cape Razo, there are reefs; but no hint even given as to how to avoid 
them. Having steered about four miles, from one mile offing from the 
rock lighthouse, Guia lighthouse (which is much better than those 
already noticed on the Portuguese coasts,) comes open; it is a fixed 
light, bring it E.S.E., then steer towards it; and if the weather is 
tolerably fine, you will see a boat under it, which will shew a light, 
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and if you stop, a pilot will come on board. But should the weather 
he had, it is pretty certain that none will offer; in which case, steer 
S.S.E., until you bring Bugio light, (which is an excellent one and 
revolves; but its least brilliancy not being sufficiently different from 
its greatest, it is not immediately seen to revolve,) to bear east, and then 
act upon the excellent directions of Mr. Chapman, before referred to.* 


* “The best leading mark over the bar of Lisbon, through the south channel is the 
King’s ]look-out-house, a sail’s breadth open to the northward of the Paps or tops of hills. 

“ But should astranger be close off the bar, without a pilot, and the wind and wea- 
ther such as to make him apprehensive that he cannot keep an offing for the follow- 
ing day, I would advise him not to attend to the above marks, but proceed according 
to the following direction. He could not be mistaken in the Bugio, (a small round 
Fort with two tiers of guns, and above them a small Lighthouse;) it is built on the 
south Catchop forming the starboard side of the entrance, and quite alone. Neither 
could he be mistaken in the point of the city of Lisbon, it is the only point of land 
covered with houses, and which appear to run into the north side of the river, about 
eight miles above the Bugio. They should be brought on with each other before you 
run in forthem; they will then bear very nearly east per compass: bear round up and 
run in for them without fear, and when you are about four miles from the Bugio, 
you will suddenly begin to shoal your water to six fathoms on the bar or bank, which 
unites with the two Catchops, at about one-third of a mile to the southward of the 
north Catchop. Run in onthe same direction until you have crossed the bar, and 
are within two miles and a half of the Bugio. You will again deepen your water tu 
ten or twelve fathoms. As soon as St. Julian Castle bears N.E.b.N. by compass, 
you will be about mid-channel, and your soundings will likewise shoal gradually as 
you approach the south Catchop, on this line of direction; but having the above 
bearing of St. Julian you should steer directly between it and the Bugio, and when 
up with them, keep on the north side of the river as there is good anchorage all along 
that shore.” By attending to these marks, I have frequently run in from sca, and 
never found a stranger who did not readily understand them. The only tear is when 
a strong ebb tide is running, which with a strong wind from the sea, makes a com- 
plete break sometimes all across, in which a vessel is often almost unmanageable, 
and the tide may sheer her about, but when near mid-channel the direction of the 
tide is straight through. 

“¢ The tide flows on full and change days on the Bar, until half-past two, and 
‘spring tides rise nearly 16 feet.,—W. Chapman. 

The leading mark through, between Fort St. Julian, and the north Catchop is 
Guia lighthouse on with the centre of Fort St Martha; the depth at low water 
spring tides is six fathoms. When the tower of Bugio comes on with mount Cor- 
dova, by keeping them in one, until the north side of the Tagus i is open with the 
Castle of St. Julian, clears every danger. The only danger in running through 

. this channel with an ebb tide is, when you open the river to the eastward of St. 
Julian, where you will meet the tide setting very strong, on the north end of the 
north Catchop, and if the wind fails anchor immediately, and weigh on the flood 
which sets directly through the channel. Being in the centre of the channel off 
Point Rana with the boats, they drifted through it, with the leading marks on ; the 
flood tide sets very strong. There is little ebb tide until the river is open. 

Note.—“ By running with Guia lighthouse on with Fort St. Martha and paying 
no attention to mount Cordova you will pass aspot with only five fathoms. "— Lieut, 
Ogle, and Mr. Hunter, Master of H.M.S. Spartiate, 1837. 
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If a fine clear night when off Guia light, and should there have 
been much rainy weather, and reason to apprehend freshes in the 
river, and it be at the same time ebb tide, and the moon near full or 
change, a good deal of time will be saved by entering through the 
north channel; to do which, steer S.E.b.E., and it will take you to 
Fort St. Julian, to pass between which, and the north Catchop, you 
must depend entirely on your eyes. Butit is by no means difficult. The 
Castle may be passed very close. The only precaution necessary in 
approaching this narrow channel, is not to get the light, (a fixed one,) 
to the south of the above course, until you are sure you are past the 
low point of the coast, marked on the chart as Point Rana. Then 
steer between the breakers on the north Catchop, which are always 
readily seen, (except in extraordinary fine weather and slack tides, 
when sometimes the sea.does not break at all,) and the Castle. There 
often is a very great annoyance in approaching either of these channels 
in the night, from the number of fishing boats which you will en- 
counter. 

As soon asa steamer appears coming round Cape Razo, such a 
multitude of brilliant lights will start up, right in your way, as will 
defy all attempts at discovering the lights at Bugio, and Fort St. 
Julian; but steer your course right through them; they are however 
often so numerous, as to require great care not to run over them, and 
as this fleet of small craft, is a good distance outside the entrance, 
you will be clear of them, so as to see the lights in sufficient time. 

Having entered, at either channel, you can hardly fail seeing your 
way up the river: a course of E.b.S. or E., according to your being 
‘over on the north shore, (as you should be,) or in the middle of the 
river, will take you to Belem, five miles just above which sheer in 
towards the north shore, about half a mile above the Castle, and 
anchor in five fathoms, in a situation of perfect slack. By no means 
bring up in fourteen to seventeen fathoms, as recommended in Mr. 
Norie’s book, for there you will be in the strength of the tide, which 
at the springs runs with very great velocity; sometimes, when much 
rain has fallen, as much as seven knots. 

In proceeding up to Belem, if ebb tide, and you keep well over to 
‘the north shore, you will meet the tide running with very diminished 
force, and you may continue just so near as to keep the bold southern 
shore (which is well up the river, a little above where the men-of-war 
lay,) open of Belem Castle; in other words, keep the river open, if you 
cannot see to do this, bring up. 

On leaving the Tagus, by the south channel, just reverse the direc- 
tions given by Mr. Chapman, for entering, and if going south, when 

~(with an ebb tide,) St. Julian bears N.N.E., you may keep away 
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S.b.W., which will carry you to Cape St. Vincent, (on it) 99 miles, 
but should there be much sea, or flood-tide, or strong west wind, bring 
St. Julian to bear N.E.b.N., either of these proceedings, will, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, carry you clear of the south Catchop. 
Coming from the south, these courses reversed, will serve. Get St. 
Julian on one of the above bearings, steer for it till Bugio comes on 
with the Point of Lisbon, referred to by Mr. Chapman; or if night, 
bring the light east, and then steer betwixt the two; which will be 
about an E.N.E. course and which will carry you safely in, ani up 
to the north shore. 


. SHINGLE OF THE COAST OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
(Concluded from page 626. ) 


Wer have hitherto been looking at one side of the question only, the 
advantages which would result to our ports by the entire removal of 
the shingle as thrown up by the waves. It becomes equally necessary 
to direct our attention to the disadvantages, should there be found any, 
that may follow the fulfilment of the plan recommended in the pre- 
ceding remarks. 

Mr. De la Beche observes when treating on the accumulation of de- 
tritus on coasts by means of breakers, that ‘on those parts of coasts 
which are nearly on a level with the sea when tideless, or which rise 
little, if at all, above high-water in tidal seas, the observer will find 
that there is a tendency to force shingles and sands on shore ; long lines 
of shingle beaches or sandy dunes being accumulated in front of level 
tracts of country so situated. Such beaches or sandy dunes not only 
protect lowlands from the inroad of the sea, but frequently modify the 
lowlands themselves, either by preventing the minor drainage of the 
country, or are the causc, if composed of sand, of great inroads of such 
sand, which is blown over the neighbouring districts, whole bodies of 
it even advancing at a slow but certain rate, as is well known in the 
line of sandy dunes extending from the Garronne to the district of 
Bayonne.” 

From this extract it would appear that shingles do perform certain 
transits—at least we may infer so, as level tracts do not in general 
produce stones for their formation, unless by means of torrents or 
mountain streams running through them; but we are still entirely 
ignorant of the extent of such migrations, which probably varies on 
different coasts, and on parts of one coast according to local circum- 
stances. | ; ' 

There is no doubt that upon a flat coast, ‘where the water is shoally, 
a bed of shingle occupying the line of beach not compcsed of rock, is of 

47 2 
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some advantage in’ restraining the surf from being injurious to the 
soil; but I believe that we have not along the line of coast, we have 
been speaking of, any level tract answering to such a description; for 
the most part of the coast is cliffy, and if there should be spaces which 
are level, and their beaches composed of shingle, the pebbles may per- 
haps be safely left in their location, as on a level shore the mass of 
shingle may be expected to retain its general station, from the action 
of the waves or breakers being modified by the peculiar disposition of 
the sub-marine approach tothe beach. It is only where the beaches 
are shelving, and the water steep to, that the shingle is removed, to 
re-appear again under altered circumstances of wind, &c. But it is 
questionable whether their conservative effect is apparent on beaches 
that slope, and are exposed to the violent action of the billows during 
on-shore gales of wind, as the friction must be greatly increased on 
the bed of the strand over or up, and down which they are alternately 
moved. It is probable, however, that where the pebbles are accumu- 
lated to the depth of two or three feet, the resistance they offer to the 
rush of the fluent wave in a moderate gale, checks its ascent, and pre- 
vents its reaching so high up the beach as it would do if the strand 
were composed of a smooth sand, or flat rock. Any apprehension of 
the water obtruding itself upwards, so as to become detrimental, or 
annoying, may be remedied by a terrace, breast-work, or even simply 
by a bank of shingle piled up into a ridge above high-water mark. 

That a line of coast of the latter description would suffer degradation 
from the abrasion of the waves and tides if the shingle were removed, 
may be probable in degree, but not so much so, or at all events not more 
so under certain circumstances, than when the pebbles undergo their 
alternation; which process must assist in abrading the face of the 
beach, unless it be of clay, the tenacity of which in a consolidated form 
is sufficient to resist the friction of the water and pebbles. The same 
may be said of very fine sand. It must be obvious that the incohesive 
nature of the shingle and its mobility from being rounded, renders it 
a less protecting cover for inclined beaches than fine sand or clay. 

As I have watched for hours the process we are speaking of, earnestly 
intent on acquiring information, I may, perhaps, be excused for adding 
here the conclusions I came to; and I do so the more readily as these 
are not foreign to our subject. It appears to me that a direct action 
alone does not effect the removal of the shingle from a beach. First, 
as to the direct impinging of the volume of water, the huge longitudi- 
nal wave, the dashing of which upon a strand, we call a breaker,—the 
effect of this impetuous billow, which generally curls and swells up to 
a head, is to loosen, agitate, and heap up in a ridge the pebbles during 
its ascent; but when it becomes unsupported from behind, the whole 
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mass of water gives way, rushes back, and sweeps the ridge of shingle 
off the bank; and so on unti] not a pebble remains,—hence although 
the direct action assists, yet it is the re-actiou that clears the beach. 
The apparently surprising part of the matter is, that the stones may 
remain many hours out of sight, although the power of the breakers 
continue the same; one would have suspected, without knowing, that 
the heavier waves would be more effective in throwing up the deposit 
from below, but this is not really the case. When a less violent wind 
and more moderate action of the waves succeeds the removal, the 
pebbles are thrown up and replaced, usually in the same order as they 
were before being disturbed from the strand. It does at first, appear 
very curious, that it should seem to require greater energy in the wave 
¢o roll down from an inclined plane, a mass of loose pebbles, than to 
throw them up it from beneath the water, from 6 to 12 feet perhaps. 

We must consider, however, that though the impetus of the one 
ascending wave which denudes the strand, is greater than that of the 
other which re-covers it, its upward movement acts in opposition to 
the descent of the pebbles, whilst the whole of the force of the lesser 
wave, still urged on and supported from behind, is directed in up-heaving 
the stones; to sustain which in their first lodgment the bed of the bank 
seems to be sufficient, the wave soon becoming powerless, from not gene- 
rally curling, but expending itself by spreading, and gravitating of 
course with less impetuosity. In this way the pebbles get up the bank 
by “little and little,” and as at every “ throw” the supporting volume 
of water has less weight to sustain, its remaining power is exerted in 
thrusting the stones higher and higher, until its force is spent. It is 
probable that the heavier waves do really lift the pebbles up, but that 
the gravitating rush drives them down again:—Upon the particular 
beach* where my observations were made, when the sand remained 
uppermost, which indeed was never long, the surf and billows subsided 
rapidly, so as not to admit the medium wave, which would have hove 
up the shingle at once. This is the secret of the matter as far as I was 
able to make it out. 

I cannot perceive that any detriment could arise to the beaches, if 
the shingle which now occupies them were removed. Indeed, I think 
if any alteration should proceed from that circumstance, it is not im- 
probable but that it would be rather beneficial than otherwise. Ona 
subject of such great national importance as this assuredly is, it is 
necessary in the consideration of it to embrace all points, in order to 
arrive at just conclusions, and to see clearly our proper course in 
following out the proposed plan. 


* Nice. 
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- A preliminary step, therefore, seems to be absolutely necessary to be 
attended to; and this being adopted, we should know from the result 
the extent of the undertaking, which after all, may prove less extensive, 
and consequently less laborious and expensive than imagined ; as, 
although surmised, we are by no means yet certain that the migrant 
pebbles travel the whole distance from Portland te the South Foreland, 
about 220 miles. The line of coast being a little northerly of east, 
westerly winds being prevalent and strong, the direction of the flood 
tide, and the flat chalky nature of the bed of the sea, are favourable to 
such a supposition; but it requires to be confirmed, and may easily be 
so or refuted, by any experienced geologist, by simply travelling the 
Fine of coast and examining the nature of the shingle, from point to 
point. ; 

The mineral structure of Portland stone is, I believe, somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the cliffs which lie easterly of the peninsula; and 
the pebbles proceeding from the latter, could be readily distinguished 
from those of the more eastern cliffs. It would be necessary therefore, 
to trace how far easterly any body of these Portland stones are found, 
to determine the distance te which they rove, and so on with any others 
which may be peculiar to any locality, and differing from the flint of 
the chalk. | 

If it should turn out that the former are in great quantities along 
the whole line of coast, of course it would be necessary to clear away | 
all the accumulations on the sea-board. But if, as I should rejoice to 
learn, it was ascertained that the Portland pebbles were confined to the 
Chesil bank, or even wandered as far as the shoal called the Shingles, 
and Hurst Castle, but no farther—short of 50 miles, we might infer 
that the greater portion easterly is composed of ftints, dropped from the 
chalk cliffs. | 

It is questionable what the effect would be on the Chesil Bank if 
all the shingle were removed. The extent of that singular isthmas is, 
from ten to eleven miles, and its breadth narrow; probably some por- 
tions of it might be washed away, and so form Portland into an 
island, which it is supposed to have originally been. It is stated in 
a recent account that the pebbles of the bank are from four to five and 
six feet in depth; and are chiefly composed of a white calcareous spar, 
(these are called Portland pebbles,) but partly of quartz, chist, jasper, 
&c. The bank slopes on either side towards the sea, and the inlet 
ealled the Fleet; it rises gradually towards Portland, being there, 
composed of pebbles as large as swan’s eggs, but in its course along 
the Dorset coast, the stones gradually diminish in size; at Abbotsbury 
they are about the size of horse-beans, and more westward they dege- 
nerate into mere sand. The pebbly covering is continually shifting ; 
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a north-east wind clears away the pebbles in parts, leaving the blue 
clay exposed ; but the bare spaces are soon covered again by the heavy 
sea which the south-west wind drives against the bank. 

It appears that the cliffs to the eastward as far as St. Alban’s 
Head, are composed of a hard calcareous grit-stone, shelly lime-stone, 
and chist; the dip of the strata is about 45° to the north. 

At Swanage there are a great many stone quarries, from whence, 
probably, much of the shingle which lodges on the shoal of that name 
may be derived. The rock produced, is called Purbec marble; it 
exhibits different degrees of fineness, and is full of organic remains. 

In the interstices of the strata of lime-stone at Peverel point, are 
found glittering crystals of selenite, formed in a sort of fibrous marl ; 
and the surface of this marl is, here and there, covered with a fine 
farinacious gypsum; and it appears also in an indurated state, con- 
stituting alternate strata with the limestone. Pyrites abound in the 
latter, and hence the sulphuric acid concerned in the formation of the 
selenite and gypsum seems to be obtained. 

At the South Haven Point, the boundary of Pool Harbour, the cliffs 
are composed of a compact yellow sand-stone. 

Ferruginous sand-stone abounds throughout the north-east part of 
Parbec isle. Brownsea isle is composed of a sandy soil.* Hordel 
cliff, eastward of Christchurch Bay, is composed of reddish coloured 
stone, and abundance of organic remains. 

The spit on which stands Hurst Castle, is gravelly with a covering 
of shingle. 

The cliffs and ravines of the south shore of the Isle of Wight fur- 
nish flint, copperas stones, free-stone, lime-stone, and pieces of coal. 
The noted shoal called the Shingles, is stated to show itself sometimes 
“18 or 20 feet above the water; at other times it is entirely out of 
sight; sometimes it rises near the Isle of Wight, at other times nearer 
the Hampshire coast. It consists of a very extensive bank of pebbles, 
so near to the surface that the force of the tides and currents drive it 
from one side to the other, according to the direction in which they 
prevail.” This extract is mainly correct, and we may add that the 
base which forms the nucleus of attachment for the pebbles, is a solid 
rock. If it be practicable to cleay away the shingle from this rock, 
by taking advantage of the neap tides, and otherwise using a sort of 
trawling machine worked by steam, similar to those which are used 
for clearing the bed of a river of silt, but fitted for rough work, and 
an oval pier were erected upon it, so as to enclose it entirely; would 
not such be of advantage to the navigation of the channel? It may be 


* Dr. Maton. 
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said that the shoal as it is at present, is equal to a fort or battery in 
securing the passage from the attempt of an enemy to penetrate into 
the Solent, and burn the ships at Southampton, Cowes, &c. A battery 
on Sconce Point would be more efficacious; but though the channel 
was clear of any danger, I should not apprehend a visit from an 
enemy; in a time of war, our steaming cruisers would be in the qui 
vive ; and the fleet at Spithead would be an object sufficiently formi- 
dable to induce a foe to prudently keep at a distance. If every por- 
tion of the rocky base of the shoal were built over, so as to leave no 
rough spot for the pebbles to rest upon, the probability is, that the 
migrant shoals would pass on to Hurst Point, from which they may 
be removed. If there should he any fear of the spit being washed 
away, a parallel break-water of large stones may be formed under 
water, a few fathoms from the western beach. A beacon light on the 
proposed oval pier, and one on the extreme of Hurst Point, would allow 
ships to run in during the night. 

Examinations may be advantageously made with the diving bell, 
along the base of Deal beach, Haslar, and on some parts of the coast 
of the channel, in order to ascertain the state of the shingle; a com- 
petent knowledge of its extent outward from the beaches; the quantity 
below water as compared with that above, &c., are esscnliatiy desirable 
as a preliminary measure. 

It would be a good opportunity hefore Colonel Pasley closes his 
labours, for the experienced ‘‘ divers”” he employs to examine the base 
of the Shingles shoal, particularly to notice if the pebbles are widely 
spread, or lie in a compact heap. And the Coast Guard officers when 
in their boats, going along shore, before, and after gales of wind, may 
be directed to sound with a lead having a broad disc, and well armed, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how far out the pebbles lie from the shore. 

As we find the shingle occupying the shores of Spithead, even up 
to Haslar, we may infer that it is migrant along the bed of the enclosed 
waters, as there are no rocky cliffs in the immediate neighbourhood 
to produce it in such abundance; we know not whence the store has 
been derived, but this could easily be ascertained by examining the 
pebbles ; the flood tide, and undulatory impression, however, direct the 
shoals of rollers up the inlets which break in upon the coast line; but 
it is questionable whether those which have found a lodgment in the 
enclosed water, ever leave it again. I am inclined to think that they 
do not, but merely undergo the alternation already described, in which 
case if they are not an inconvenience, they may be safely left where 
they are at present. 

It strikes me that, upon examination, the whole of the shingle from 
St. Alban’s Head to Portsmouth, will be found to come from the west- 
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ward, and that little of it goes easterly beyond Selsea Bill. If this 
should be confirmed by observation, that is, by examining the mineral 
structure of the pebbles along the line of coast, from which these places 
of origin may be determined,—the clearing away of the shingle, should 
that plan be carried into execution, may commence at those ports 
which are subject to be blockaded in Sussex and Kent, and the local 
authorities would, perhaps be willing to adopt it at their own expense, 
having the assistance of convicts. . 

The excavation of new havens on the above coasts, as recommended 
by the Refuge-harbour Commissioners, would not answer the end 
designed, unless the pebbly nuisance be first got rid of; experience has 
proved the inutility of throwing out piers, the sluices are but of tem- 
porary benefit, and may be rendered useless at a critical moment for 
want of a supply of water. 

- I here close this essay, and have only to add that, the spirit which 
urged me to venture upon it, is purely patriotic, and I believe that in 
submitting the remarks tothe consideration of the high authority before 
whom they will he laid, I only perform, as a naval officer, an impe- 


rative duty. 
Joun Evans, (a,) a 


Bedminster, Somerset, July 1840. . Lieutenant Royal Navy. 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Sir.—My attention having been called to a letter on “ Atlantic Steam 
Navigation” in your number for June, I am induced to submit the 
following remarks.upon the statements made in that letter, regardless 
of the contempt with which the observations of a plain practical man 
may be received by your talented theorist “ Mercator.” 

That the existing steam boats are defective in many points of their 
construction is felt and acknowledged on all hands, and by none more 
than the bungling shipwrights into whose heads it has now entered to 
perceive what “could be required in the steamer.” It might not be 
very difficult to show how these defects have been copied from one 
vessel to another; and that the blame does not rest with the shipwright, 
as he has in a majoyity of cases only to build from a drawing furnished 
him by pseudo-naval architects, whose mode of procedure has been, to 
obtain drawings from various individuals, and then by taking from 
each, such parts as fall in with their notions of what a steam boat 
ought to be, a drawing is made, the result is as may be expected, a 
bungling compound of ill-assorted notions. On the contrary, where the 
shipwright has been left to the unfettered exercise of his judgment, the 
vessels most approved for models, and-efficient for service have been 
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produced... I will only name two out of several that might be mentioned, 
“ The Great Western” and the “Orwell.” The constructors may be 
told again by your correspondent “ that they are altogether wrong.” I 
am sure that they are quite ready and willing to be set right, and 
that they are using their utmost diligence and ability to arrive 
at correct principles of construction, to which, it is admitted they have 
not yet attained. 

Mercator considers that they should be constructed upon totally 
different principles from sailing vessels, and that it has been entirely 
overlooked that they are propelled by a power at the waters-edge instead 
of one acting upon the immense leverage of the masts, and that they 
are to overcome the fury of the sea acting right on end upon them. 
And lastly, that “in the general form of the sea-going steamer there 
is no difference (an increase of length only excepted,) between her and 
the old form of a ship built for the attainments of sailing properties, 
the qualities required in each being as different as it is well possible to 
conceive.” 

- As the paragraph, the substance of which is just quoted, contains 
sone extraordinary propositions, it may be well toexamine them before 
we receive them as demonstrations. The form of steamers has never 
been considered upon correct principles. This is a bold assertion for 
a writer to make, who it is evident from his subsequent remarks does 
not know, or does not perceive the immense difference there is between 
the form of almost every steamer afloat and the sailing vessels; and 
that many of the steamers are never intended to carry sail at all. The 
attention which has been paid to the ascertaining the best position for 
the paddle wheel, completely disproves his assertion, that the fact has 
been overlooked of their being propelled by a power at the waters-edge. 

Mercator refers to an opinion expressed by the late Lieut. Campbell 
in his wish, “that he had left his masts at home.” I had the pleasure 
of acquaintance with Lieut. Campbell, and have heard him express his 
opinion that in the case of the “ Atalanta,” he should have done better 
without her masts, because he steamed out, keeping close to the African 
coast, but if he went out again, he would pursue a different route, and 
doubted not that with the aid of his sails he should make a better and 
quicker passage. He was thoroughly convinced of the practicability 
of making the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope in about 
ten days longer time than was required for the overland passage; and 
used to talk with evident pleasure and confidence of its being done by 
sailing steamers. Here at least the opinion of one of the most expe- 
rienced steam commanders is in favor of a practice so decidedly con- 
demned by Mercator. In the opinion entertained by Lieut. Campbell, 
Cap}. Austen concurs, from his experience in H.M. steam vessels. 
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Mr. Peacock who was with Capt. Austen in H.M. Service, and has 
since left this country in command of the “ Peru,” belonging to the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, entertained a strong convietion of 
the necessity and advantage to steam vessels from having efficient masts 
and sails. On one occasion which he mentioned, it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to alter the course, so as to set the storm sails, be- 
cause the vessel could not withstand the fury of the gale, when steaming 
head to wind. Capt. Hoskin of the Great Western has pursued the same 
practice with advantage as is proved by his successful passages across 
the Atlantic in all seasons. Mercator forgets that one at least of the 
‘‘ ordinary merchant ship’’ steamers has made the passage to and from 
New York, and not been “ torn to pieces.” 

With regard to the rare occurrence of bad weather inthe Bay of Bis- 
cay, I must leave Mercator to convince your nautical readers of this, 
if possible. ; 

A correct solution of the question “of what form and proportions should 
a steamer be to make head against a gale and head sea?” is certainly of 
the greatest importance. Mercator does not appear to have furnished a 
satisfactory reply to this enquiry, although he has given a lengthy 
description of various kinds of boats in illustration of his views. In 
the comparisons which he has made, he seems to have entirely over- 
looked the difference in size between a boat and a steamer, and forgotten 
that there is in the nature of things a much greater disproportion be- 
tween the strength of a boat, as compared with the shocks it has to 
sustain, and that of a steamer as compared with the shocks to which 
it is subjected from the strokes of the sea. The absolute strain 
upon certain points of a steam vessel when fifty feet of the forebody is 
entirely unsupported by the fluid, approaches very nearly to the entire 
strength or power of resistance of the materials employed in that part. 
If he will calculate the weight of the forebody, and multiply that into 
the distance between the centre of gravity of that part and the fulcrum, 
or axis, about which it has a tendency to revolve, he will find an 
amount of tension which sufficiently explains the cause of such exten- 
sive straining in large steam vessels, without asserting that it has never 
entered into the head of the shipwright, that great strength could be 
required in the steamer. Shipwrights have thought much more on this 
subject than Mercator imagines, and many of them are able to demon- 
strate the nature and amount of the strains, although from the nature 
of the materials employed sufficient strength or power of resistance can- 
not be obtained. 

It is undoubtedly true, and has been repeatedly proved by experience, 
that a long bow is advantageous; but it has not yet been found that *‘ ex- 
treme sharpness forward ” is most advantageous for a sea-going steamer. 

4u 2 
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Zhe north country coble has a long bow, yet it is of considerable capa- 
city or displacement aloft, so as to lift readily in the sea. The Massu- 
lah boat of the Coromandel coast has a long bow, but is not remarkable 
for extreme sharpness forward. The Kentish gigs and Revenue galleys 
have also long bows; and as compared with many sea-going steamers 
are not remarkable for ‘‘ extreme sharpness forward.” 

The remarks upon the African canoes do not. appear to be at all 
applicable to the case of steam vessels, they are intended for rapid evo- 
lutions by means of their paddles, and are therefore without ‘“ the 
absurdity of a gripe.” Their main breadth is generally about the 
middle of their length. 

The London wherry being intended for the conveyance of passengers 
seated in its after end has of necessity its main breadth and centre of dis- 
placement abaft the middle of its length. My experience has led me 
to the conviction that it is totally unfit * to contend head on with the 
mimic waves on the Thames, without being put stern on to these seas. 

Whale boats are built expressly for contending with the sea; these 
boats are remarkable for their buoyancy and amount of displacement 
and are not by any means extremely sharp forward, not even so sharp, 
as the Kentish gigs or Revenue galleys of which “ Mercator” has spoken 
in such high terms. 

The next illustration adduced in support of his theory is the Balti- 
more clipper. Jt is an undeniable fact of which any one may satisfy 
himself, by comparing the lines on the draught of one of these vessels 
with those of a whale boat, that they (the Baltimore clippers) have 
much fuller bows than whale boats; yet forsooth a Baltimore clipper 1s 
adduced in support of his theory, that ‘‘ extreme sharpness forward ”’ is 
essential to the construction of a good sea-boat. 

The wholesale censure passed upon the “ Wilberforce,” the Tagus, 
and the Phenix, and generally of all the sea-going steamers; does not 
require a comment after the preceding remarks upon Mercator’s illus- 
trations of his theory ; yet I cannot forbear adverting to his extraordi- 
nary assertion, unsupported either by fact or reasoning, that ‘“ this very 
fullness causes them to pitch,” and to be half drowned when going 
against a‘head sea. A ship pitches when the volume of water dis- 
placed by the bow is not equal to its weight; and it has yet to be 
shown that extreme sharpness forward displaces more water, than a 
fuller bow. Had he said that great fullness forward, with a lean after- 
body would be likely to make the ship uneasy in a sea, by causing 
her bow to lift too soon, he would have been correct. 

The “ centrifugal force” of the water I cannot comprehend. It is 
recorded as the result of observation and experience that the particles of 

* We pointed this out long ago.—Ep. 
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water are deflected from the bow at an angle exactly equal to that of 
incidence; and not at a tangent. The figure resulting from the im- 
pinging of successive particles of the fluid against an obstacle, and 
against each other is a curve very nearly approximating to a parabola, 
therefore the section of the bow in the direction which the fluid takes, 
or line of least resistance, should be a curve of parabolic form, deter- 
mined by the intended or expected velocity of the boat. This form has 
the further advantage of being the one which ensures the most easy 
motion in going against a head sea. 

How the tendency of the paddle wheel is to raise the boat is beyond 
my powers of comprehension. The paddles enter and emerge from the 
water at the same angle, and must therefore neutralize each other, or 
nearly so; as to any sensible effect in lifting the bow of the boat. 

Mercator having occupied upwards of seven pages of your Magazine, 
in remarks on existing steamers, at length comes to the performance of 
the task which he undertook in the second paragraph of his letter, 
where he promises to give the constructors of the great steamers “some 
plain hints, as to what a steamer ought to be.” Now plain hints, to be 
useful ought to be founded upon well known facts, or be deductions 
from recognized principles. Mercator does not trouble himself to lay 
before the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, any 
facts upon which his hints are founded ; but after having written seve- 
ral pages about “cobles, Massulah boats, gigs of the Kentish coast, 
Revenue galleys, African canoes, London wherries, whale boats, Balti- 
more clippers, the steamers Orwell, Star, Vesper, and Sons of the 
Thames,” all which are remarkable for their freedom from straight 
lines, he goes per saltem, to the conclusion that steamers should have 
their water lines “as nearly straight as possible.” This hint at least 
is not founded upon the practice of constructors in those boats and 
vessels which he has so highly extolled as models for imitation; nor 
does it appear to be deduced from any recognized principles, and is 
therefore to be marked Q.£.D. His mode of proceedure in construct- 
ing the drawing is altogether empirical, and contrary to the laws which 
regulate the motions of fluids. 

Water as is well known will not flow past an éisizele in straight 
lines; yet ‘“ Mercator’? recommends as the best form, a model made up 
of straight lines. In a note he states that the commanders of ocean- 
going steamers are under “ the necessity of trimming their ships three 
or four feet by the stern.” JI happen to have a tolerably extensive 
knowledge of our mercantile steamers, and do not know any one instance 
in which this is the case; but on the contrary find that they are com- 
plained of as being out of trim, unless they are an even keel, or nearly: 
su. 
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He recommends that the forebody should have “a tolerable expan- 
sion above the water line so as to form the bow somewhat flaring.” 
This appears to me very much like adopting the present practice of the 
stupid constructors who do so for the express purpose of preventing the 
steamer plunging too deeply forward. Is not this too bad ?—first to 
abuse the constructors of the great steamers for doing so, and then to 
altempt to palm it upon the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam- 
packet Company as an original hint, and an essential part of his own 
plan! 

The remarks about the knee of the head are judicious, so far as they 
go to reduce the weight forward, but no farther. 

The reduction of the weight in the forebody is now very generally 
practiced and carried to as great an extent as is consistent witb the 
necessary strength: but to reduce from an eight-inch plank to three- 
inch, and all other parts in proportion, is an extent to which no one 
conversant with naval architecture can assent. , 

How it is that the gripe prevents the direct progress of a steamer 
through the sea does not distinctly appear; it is usually rounded and 
considerably thinner at the forepart than the stern, so that ifany effect be 
produced upon the velocity, it will be rather to increase it, by diminish- 
ing the direct resistance. Its effect upon the steerage is simply increas- 
ing the diameter of the circle which the vessel describes in turning 
round, to what extent it does this is scarcely appreciable in one of the 
large sea-going steamers. 

The recommendation to give the stem “a prodigious rake” is ex- 
tremely vague, and indefinite, because no data are given by which we 
are to determine what is “a prodigious rake.” Every one conversant 
with the practice of naval architecture is aware how differently the 
amount of rake is estimated in different ports—in one 6 feet is termed 
a good rake, in others 12 fect is thought not too much. Capt. Ross in 
his work on Steam Navigation published some years since, recommended 
that the rake of a steamer’s stem should equal its height above the 
keel. Some recent steam boat constructors in the Irish channel placed 
the stem perpendicular to the keel; but none of them have defined 
what is meant by a prodigious rake. It must be borne in mind that 
as the rake of the stem is increased it becomes more difficult to give 
the requisite strength and combination to the several parts of the fore- 
body : this in itself is a strong reason for not increasing the rake of the 
stem beyond what is necessary to clear the cable of the fore foot when 
riding in a tide-way. 

I most cordially agree with Mercator, in recommending that the 
forebody should be kept as light as pussible, and that the anchors, &c. 
should be stowed as near the centre of the ship as pussible. 
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With regard to the proportions of length, breadth, and depth it does 
appear singular that Mercator should not have been aware that the 
existing sea-going steamers have generally the proportions which he 
recommends; viz. the length from 5? to 6} times the breadth of beam, 
and the depth from half to three-fifths of the breadth; but it has not 
yet come to my knowledge that any great steamer has been cunstructed 
whose depth is equal to her breadth, and I therefore think on this point 
he has been misinformed. 

Mercator’s remark “ that with the present form of forebody the re- 
quisite strength cannot be obtained,” is altogether without foundation. 
It matters little what the form of the body is, when the que:tion is 
simply one of strength ; the same or nearly the same facility for combi- 
nations of material exist in all cases, and by exercising “ such mechan- 
ical art in the construction as common sense would suggest,” the neces- 
sary strength can be obtained whatever be the form of the body. 

Whether “ Mercator ”’ is still “ thoroughly convinced that the subject 
is misunderstood ”’ is not for me to say; at all events the perusal and 
examination of his letter to the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, has convinced me that he has undertaken to write upon a 
subject which he does not understand so well as those upon whom he 
has so unsparingly laid the lash of his displeasure. 

I am like him an enthusiastic admirer of steam navigation, and look 
forward with confident expectation to see its benefits extended to every 
part of the globe, uniting men of every colour and clime in one common 
bond, which is the best safeguard and guarantee for the continuance of 
peace; and am desirous that every means should be employed to deve- 
lope more clearly the laws of resistance to floating bodies, and entitle 
naval architecture to be ranked amongst the exact sciences: to this end 
we must be content to study by induction, and make Nature interpret 
her own laws by a patient, studious, and truthful observation of the 
phenomena presented to us, carefully avoiding the generalizing mania 
of our French neighbours, who are, nevertheless, entitled to the honour 
of having produced some of the finest models of steam navigation in the 
Castor and Pollux, and some other vessels of the same class. The sub- 
ject naturally divides itself into two parts, form and construction; in 
each of them our present practice undoubtedly admits of improvement. 
Those who have devoted many years to the study, must feel that they 
have only reached the threshold, and therefore dare not, at present, 
presume to the honour of having mastered the arcana of naval archi- 
tecture. 

Apologizing for the extreme length of this letter, 


I am, Sir, &c. A Suipwricnur of 1812. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. London, Aug. 8th, 1840 
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VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, ON A SURVEY OF THE COAST OF 
AUSTRALIA.—By a Naral Officer. _ 
( Contaiucd from page 579.) 
Wuitst we were taking our dinners in the boats, anchored a short dis- 
tance from the shore, we were visited by two natives, with their women, 
and dogs: on their approach, they commenced hallooing and beckoning 
us to the land, and as I was anxious to communicate with them, the 
boat was instantly pulled towards the beach, but before we could land, 
they ran off at full speed, much to onr mortification. 

In the afternoon, we pulled against a strong N.W. wind for three 
miles, which brought us to the termination of the cliffs. I landed on 
the wes‘erninost one, and had a good view round the Bay. From this 
point the low mangrove coast again commenced, and ran to the W.N.W. 
about a league, and then turned abruptly to the northward. From 
this, and the appearance of the land, about Point Janthueame, (sand 
hills slightly covered with verdure,) I began once more to entertain 
hopes of finding an opening before our return to the ship; but anxious 
as we all were to set this point at rest, the night closed in upon us, and 
we had only to anchor the boats off, and wait till the return of day. 
One can scarcely conceive the source of annoyance the flies were to us, 
from their constantly lighting on the face, and in the corners of the 
eyes, obliging us to be incessantly keeping our arms in motion to 
frighten them away, which with such a temperature, kept us in a pro- 
fuse perspiration ;—and, as if a league had been formed against us, 
no sooner had the flies left with the setting sun, than we were pestered 
with mosquitoes till it rose again, which, with the turbulent motion of 
the boat gave little time for rest. 

At dawn of day we were on the alert, and full of hcpe, our course 
was directed to the point seen the previous evening: by seven we had 
passed the mouth of a creek, of which this point formed the commence- 
ment; it was of shoal approach, but appeared to run some distance in- 
Jand to the north; we therefore cressed to the opposite shore, and soon 
after, Mr. Helpman, (mate,) and myself, walked to a hillock about half 
a mile from the beach. 

From hence, we had a good view of the surrounding country. To 
the north and N.E. was a boundless plaiu of an autumnal green, with 
occasional clumps of the gum tree, and here and there a small herd of 
kangaroo, quietly grazing in the distance. Round to the west the eye 
met nought but barren sand-hills, making the contrast still more strik- 
ing; altogether it had rather a pleasant appearance, but the river, the 
object of our care, was no where to be found. 

The before-named creek divided, and was lost about two miles from 
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its mouth, and disappointed as we all were, I was forced to the con- 
clusion that Roebuck Bay had been rightly named; and, that if an 
opening to the interior existed on this part of the coast, it must be 
sought elsewhere. 

- As the orders I. had received had now been executed, we were re- 
turning to the boat with all speed, so as to get on board the ship before 
dark: but had scarcely walked twenty yards from the foot of the 
hillock, when I heard close behind me the report of a musket, and felt at 


the same time a sharp twitch in the right side, and immediately after 
found myself lying on the ground, weltering in blood, and in the most 


excruciating pain. 

It appeared that a twig had caught the trigger and fired off the 
musket which Mr. Helpman was carrying horizontally in his hand; 
‘that the ball had entered my right side, a short distance from the spine, 
midway between the lower rib and the hip bone, carrying with it a 
portion of the leathern pistol belt that encircled the waist, with every 
particle of dress that came in its course, and made its exit in a line 
with the navel. 

' Fortunately, there was three of the boat’s crew with us, who imme- 
diately took my bleeding body on their shoulders to the boat; the un- 
avoidable position I was placed in when going up or down the sand hills 


made the pain acute indeed ; and as a number of natives were collecting, 


my situation may be more easily conceived than described. When on 
reaching the place at which we had landed, the boats were found to 
be at the edge of a mud flat, extending a quarter of a mile from the 
shore,—however, up to their knees in mud at every step, the crew suc- 
ceeded in carrying me safely to the boat. 

The accident occurred at about 10 a.m., and as the ship was fifteen 
miles distant, it was not till after six in the evening that we succeeded 
in reaching her. I was soon hoisted in, and received every care and 
attention that could be possibly shewn, both professionally and other- 
wise: indeed the anxious care and solicitude depicted on every counte- 
nance, was highly gratifying to my feelings, and contributed in no 


slight degree to the almost unprecedented recovery, that at the end of 


eight weeks I experienced. 


As Roebuck Bay was found to be much encumbered with sand banks, 


which dried at low water, and sufficient had been done to set at rest 


the possibility of a river emptying itself there; we weighed the next. 


day, and with a moderate breeze from the westward, stood along the 
land to the north. Finding some difference between the coast, as laid 
down by Captain King, and what it appeared to us, the shore was 
traced as far as Cape Leveque. | 
Its general feature was low and sandy, with shoal patches extending 
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from half a mile to three miles off. The interior seemed tolerably well 
wooded with the gum tree, about eighty feet in height: two passable 
bays were found, the best of which was named after our little bark. 

As there was a good beach for the seine here it was taken on shore, 
but after toiling for a couple of hours, a few small fish was all that was 
obtained. 

- Whilst the party were thus occupied, they had a visit from some 
natives, whether intentional or not they could not decide ; but I should 
rather think that as they were travelling to the south, the meeting was 
accidental; however, they put a bold front on it, and through the con- 
ciliating and amusing manner of the surgeon who went through all 
the eastern form of meeting, (which they exactly imitated,) a friendly 
feeling was established, and after much unintelligible conversation on 
both sides, they passed on apparently as much amused as our party 
were with them, and with an invitation to accompany them to their 

place of abode. 

' All on board were glad that this meeting had taken place,—asa it not 
only put us on an amicable footing with those we were likely to be 
some time amongst, but it gave us an opportunity of proving of what 
value the Swan River native which we had as an interpreter was likely 
to be. I am sorry to say, we were much disappointed in him,—for from 
his timidity, it was with difficulty he could be prevailed on to approach 
them, even after all our party had shaken hands, and when he at last 
did, it was with fear and trembling that he asked in English, “ how 
do you do.” To add to the disappointment, he could not understand a 
word they said. 

Upon questioning Miago as to the reason of his fears, we found there 
was a tradition among his tribe, that the northern men as he called 
them, were a race of large and powerful men, and although he could 
see by comparison with our people, that they were not above the ordi- 
nary size, still he could not divest himself of the idea that was bern, 
and had grown with him. 

From Cape Levéque which is a red cliffy point about eighty feet 
high, the coast trends suddenly eastward, and with Point Swan forms 
a shallow bay; here we anchored one night, and the next day with 
a fresh westerly wind passed through a heavy tide ripple that runs off 
the latter point for upwards of a league; and came to an anchor in 
a tolerably good bay, close round the south side of it, the same that 
Captain King describes as being the one in which Dampier anchored, 
and spoke of as ‘“ being a good place to hale on shore.” We could 
not trace the resemblance, but as it seemed likely to afford wood and 
water, of which we stood in need, the ship was moored and prepara- 
tion made for carrying on our occupation. 
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In the end we had ample reason to congratulate ourselves on so 
opportunely arriving at this anchorage, for from this date the 26th of 
January, until the 9th of the following month, there was scarcely a 
day that it did not blow a gale, accompanied with heavy rain, thunder, 
and lightning, the wind varied between N.W. and S.W., but as the 
ship was not more than half a mile off shore, the wooding was soon 
completed; but all our endeavours to obtain water by digging were 
fruitless; several days were occupied in this way without success, and 
it was quite by chance that a large pool of water was discovered near 
the spot where the observations were taken, sufficient with the help 
of a few smaller ones to supply our wants; these pools were caused 
by the heavy rains lodging in the holes in the rocks close to the sea; 
‘and this was the only means we had of obtaining supplies, (with the 
exception of Port George 4th,) during our stay on the N.W. coast. 

Several excursions were made to the interior during our stay at this 
anchorage. The country was found to be tolerably level with occasional 
patches of good soil, and thickly studded with the black gum tree. 
There was little difficulty in travelling owing to the small quantity 
of underwood, but owing to the continued sameness that existed, more 
than one party lost their way, and when they returned to the ship, 
were much worn out with thirst, in consequence of excitement and 
and travelling about in thesun, with the thermometer at nearly 90°. 

The small sized Kangaroo were plentiful; but from being continually 
harassed by the natives, were so excessively shy and wary, that only. 
one was shot. There was little difference between it and those we 
had seen to the south. One peculiarity it had, which occasioned many 
mirtbful surmises and conjectures; this was no less, than a nail at 
the end of the tail, precisely similar to a bird’s claw; whether this 
was a single freak of Nature, or that it was common among the species 
on this part of the coast, we could not decide, for as I before said it 
was the only one. we had taken. 

Many birds of a beautiful plumage were shot, some rare shells sad 
abundance of fish were also found.. Of the latter some were an enor- 
mous size, one mullet weighed as much as six pounds and a quarter, 
and was twenty-five inches in length. 

We bad several interviews with the natives, all of whieh were 
satisfactory, inasmuch as no misunderstanding had arisen; but it was 
quite evident that we should never be on a more friendly footing than 
casual acquaintance, which, circumstanced as we were, was probably. 
better than being on the closest intimacy. 

On the 10th February we quitted this anchorage, which had been 
named Swan Bay, and with a rainy day and fresh breeze from N.W., 
stood towards the Sunday Strait (of Captain King,) and entered the. 
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extensive opening into which he was drifted, and narrowly escaped 
being wrecked. In remembrance of that event it was named King 
‘Sound, and the cluster of islands running out at right angles to the 
western side of the Sound, we called Roe. Group, after the present 
surveyor-general of Swan River, who accompanied is ai King in 
his arduous services on this coast. 

The four following days were fully occupied in examining these 
islands, their curious formation was all that was worthy of remark. 
Large blocks of sand-stone in the last stage of decay, had been heaped 
together by some convulsion of nature in the most fantastic shapes, 


and were now covered with a parched up stunted brush-wood, ren-- yt : 


dering walking difficult in the extreme. 

We found a tolerable stopping place out of the strength of the tide 
in a cove on the north side of the easternmost island, and another on 
the south. At the latter we were placed in a critical situation, a 
hard gale came on from the W.S.W., and the sea got up immediately, 
so as to make the vessel roll her hammock nettings under; as we were 
not more than a quarter of a mile from the shore astern, it was to our 
great relief that the wind and sea had subsided before night came 
on. | | 
. On the 15th we stood across to the west side of the Sound and 
anchored in a bay seven miles to the southward of Roe Islands, 
connecting this part with what had already been done: the ship was 
again moved two leagues to the southward of Carlisle Head. 

This being the furthest south Captain King had penetrated, and. as 
extensive sand banks began to make their appearance, it was deter 
mined on examining with the boats the practicability of moving the 
ship further up the Sound. 

Accordingly the ship was moored in a tolerable snug berth in four 
fathoms, between the shore and a bank of sand running parallel to 
it. And the following morning Lieutenant Stokes, with the yawl 
and a whale boat provisioned for a week, left the ship and stood to 
the southward. 

During the absence of the boats, the coast on either side the vessel 
was fully examined, and some magnetic, and tidal observations made. 
From Foul Point which is the southernmost cliff, and about two hun- 


dred feet in height, with a cluster of bushes on its summit; the coast. 


trends to the eastward, and with Valentine Island a small cliffy lump 
which at low water joins the main, sixteen miles, to the S.E. of the 


before-named headland forms a rather deep but shoal bay. The inte- 


rior was found to be similar to that already described. 


We experienced two of those heavy squalls from the eastward, which. 
gave us some anxiety for the safety of the boats, but on the 7th March. 


Cd 
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they returned all well, and with the pleasing intelligence of having 
discovered a river at the head of this extensive opening, but not appa- 
rently of sufficient magnitude to admit a vessel of any burthen. Mr. 
Stokes describes it thus, “ its general direction was south, varying in 
breadth from fifty yards toa quarter of a mile, and in depth from 
three to twelve feet; the short distance of twenty-five miles changed 
the appearance of Fitzroy river from a clear rapid stream to almost 
stagnant pools, joined by various shoal rapids; the country around was 
as level as the horizon, in some parts thick forests, in others grassy 
plains. The tide rises on the flats at the mouth between twelve and 
eighteen feet, a vessel therefore may be taken within two miles of 
where the water is constantly fresh.” 

In consequence of the above information, the vessel was moved on 
the following day to the S.E., and under the guidance of Lieutenant 
Stokes we anchored offa low mangrove point, which he had visited, 
and from the annoyance he experienced from mosquitoes had named 
Point Torment. 

To examine more fully Fitzroy river and its approach, on the 9th 
Captain Wickham and Mr. Stokes, with two whale boats proceeded to 
the south ; and another boat under the direction of Mr. Helpman was 
detached to ascertain the extent of a bay running to the eastward. 

The result of the former was, that from the point we were then 
anchored off to the mouth of the river, a continued line of mangroves 
fronted the sea, intersected by deep creeks which at high water would 
admit a boat some distance to the interior. 

The opposite coast corresponded to this, and fronting the oer of 
the river, and about three miles from it, there were several small 
islands, with extensive flats running off them on either side; so that 
althongh we had found a river, it was one not likely ever to become of 
much utility in itself, but it might ultimately be the means of fur- 
thering our knowledge of the interior. 

_ At some period of the year Fitzroy river appears to be subject to 
heavy floods, which bring with them large branches of decayed timber, 
these were deposited in the forks of the trees on the banks, full twenty 
feet above. the present level of the stream. Whence arise, or what 
causes these inundations, is a matter of speculation for those who hold 
the theory of an inland sea existing in the interior of this vast con- 
tinent. The rainy season may be adduced in proof, if so, why was. 
it not swollen at the time of our visit, for we certainly experienced 
very heavy rains during our stay at, and after leaving Swan Bay ! 

Very few natives were met with, and those so shy that no commu- 
mication was held with them. 

- On Mr. Helpman’s return, we found that he had traced the shores. 
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of an extensive bay for four leagues to the eastward of Point Torment, 
where it terminated; and thence to the north-west, until he fell in 
with two islets off the commencement of a range of high land. The 
whole of this bay was encumbered with banks of sand, which at low 
water uncovered several feet. The shores were an interminable 
line of mangrove bushes, through which the water flowed, and in some 
places was divided by deep creeks. 

One of these (about five miles from Point Torment,) he entered, 
and proceeded to the southward for ten miles. Here his course was 
interrupted by stumps of trees, and large stones; and as it narrowed 
to acable’s length, he considered it would be a loss of time to endeavour 
to penetrate further, there was no change in the appearance of the 
country; as far as the eye could reach was the same monotonous 
mangrove, from which the mosquitoes issued at all points, to the con- 
stant annoyance of all boat parties. 

This bay was named after Lieutenant Stokes, to whose indefatigable 
exertions we were indebted for our knowledge of the greater part of 
King Sound. 

As we had pretty accurately examined the eastern side, and depth 

of this opening, on the 15th the anchor was again weighed, and with 
a favorable wind from the eastward, we stood across Stokes Bay, and 
in the afternoon came to an anchor about a mile and a half to the 
southward of the islets before mentioned, (which were named Help- 
man Isles,) with a bank of sand that ran off them a quarter of a mile 
from us. 
' The short run of fifteen miles had completely changed the character 
of the country, instead of low mangrove bushes, and extensive sand 
banks, the eye was gladdened with a high and bold coast, thickly 
Covered with trees of no inconsiderable dimensions, and of a verdant 
hue. We were all anxious that these heights should be ascended, for 
hope had not yet left us that an opening might be found to the interior, 
and all felt assured that from the summit of this land something would 
he seen to lead us on. 

In consequence of the weather, which was exceedingly bad from the 
westward, it was not till the fourth day of our stay here, that any 
thing in the exploring way could be done: but as soon as it cleared up, 
Captain Wickham, Mr. Stokes, and two or three of the other officers, 
formed a party to ascend the hill over our anchorage ; and as I was 
now able to get about again, it was left for me to examine the coast to 
the westward, with one of the whale boats. 

Proceeding in the above direction for eight miles, we came to a 
sloping point with a low island lying off it, having a remarkable clump 
of trees on its centre. On rounding this point, a sinall, but snug bar- 
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bour opened to our view, with abundance of wood on the surrounding 
heights, and a stream of water that was likely to supply our wants, 
running into the sea. 

On the north side of the Bay was a narrow inlet, through which the 
tide ran about three knots in the hour. This was more than enough 
to excite our curiosity : we therefore entered, and by dint of hard pulling 
arrived at the end of two miles at the extremity of the opening,—from 
hence a large expanse of water became visible, studded with numerous 
small cliffy islands; the most distant northern land about two leagues 
off, seemed more than a thousand feet in height, and as far as could 
be seen ta the eastward, there was no termination to the water; how- 
ever, with this unsatisfactory information, we were obliged for the time 
to be satisfied, as the day was closing in upon us: so taking a hasty 
sketch we returned to the ship by 8 p.m. 

The party that had ascended the hill, had a most satisfactory and 
extensive view. The principal points on the western side of the Sound 
and the whole of the coast to the eastward, had been distinctly seen 
and connected from this point; to the N.E. was a series of thickly 
wooded hills running in an east and west direction, but no water could 
be discovered, and on comparing notes, they had also seen the space of 
water that I had entered, and reasoned from analogy that it terminated 
in a mangrove flat, which afterwards proved to be the case. 

Oa the following day, the ship was removed to the harbour dis- 
covered yesterday, which from being my first discovery, after the acci- 
dent I had received, was named Port Usburne. 

The following day was occupied in looking round to the north and 
N.W., and preparing a boat expedition for the examination of the 
labyrinth of islands, seen in those directions ; and on the 23rd, Lieut. 
Stokes with one whale boat, provisioned for a week, and myself with 
another, with three days’ provisions, left the ship, and proceeded towards 
our several destinations. 

During the absence of the boats, sundry operations were going on, 
such as wooding, watering, &c., besides observations on the tides dip, 
intensity, and variation; the collectors in natural history had also their 
occupation, and whatever could in any way tend to interest those who 
cared about the expedition, was considered and remarked on. Among 
other things, numerous kangaroo rats were seen, which seems to me a 
sure indication of water being in the neighbourhood. 

At the end of the third day, having completed the part that was 
allotted me, I returned to the ship. There was little in this trip to 
interest one, with the exception of the mere surveying ; a more barren 
spot than that I had visited is scarcely to be found. I allude to the 
large island tathe N.W. of Port Usborne; lumps of stone heaped together, 
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and just sufficiently covered with shrubs, to deceive one into the idea 
of there being ‘tolerable travelling, which to his cost he soon finds is a 
delusion. 

From this island to the entrance of the Strait there are numerous 
small islets, which form the eastern barrier of the Sound, all seemed 
equally uninviting, with strong tides and whirlpools running between 
them. Mr. Stokes returned at the end of a week, having partially ex- 
amined (at much risk from the above causes,) the whole group of islands 
to within a short distance of Colliers Bay: and it was his opinion 
that the vessel ought not to attempt a passage among so dangerous an 
Archipelago, particularly as he felt quite convinced that no opening to 
the interior existed in that direction, having narrowly scanned every 
indentation on the coast, that held out the slightest prospect of success. 

All now that was in any way useful in King Sound had been 
finished, and we were almost as far from the main object of our search 
as at the commencement of the season. It is truea large extent of coast 
had been examined with much labour, under a burning sun by day, 
and the mosquitoes, the greater evil by night; and I firmly believe 
that those who had borne the drudgery, felt that our present knowledge 
was scarcely a recompense for the toil they had undergone. 

There was only one point now left, that a chance remained of meeting 
the desired object, and as a “‘drowning man catches at a straw, so did we 
at Colliers Bay :—and early on the morning of the 30th of March, the 
ship was underway, and with baffling winds from N.W. to S.E. 
reached by sunset a Bay on the west side of the Sound, about a league 
north of Point Cunningham. In standing across the soundings varied 
from ten to twenty fathoms, over at times a shingle, at others, rocky 
bottom. ‘The stream of tide in mid-chanuel was trifing, compared with 
its strength near the shores. 


CHINESE SKETCHES.—No. II. 
* (Continued from p. 555.) 


Rats.— Non est disputandum de gustibus, surely thought I, when I saw 
an old man approaching me in the street, carrying on his shoulder a 
Jong pole or bamboo, loaded with rats. My attention was attracted to 
him by the tinkling of little bells, which he carried in his hand, fast- 
ened to the end of a short stick. There were about a dozen and a half 
of rats, and they were suspended from the pole which lay across the 
inan’s shoulder, precisely in the manner described in some of the old 
European books about China. On enquiry, I ascertained that the rats 
were not for sale, this indeed I suspected when the man passed me, for 
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the animals seemed to be nothing more than rats’ skins stuffed, and such 
I understand is the fact. The man was by profession, if I was correctly 
informed, a rat catcher, and those which he carried on his shoulders 
were designed to point out his occupation. He and his fraternity have 
various methods of destroying rats, but the most usual is by poison. 

An Outcast.—Parts of the suburbs of Canton, which border on the 
open country, are inhabited by rich and opulent people. The houses 
are spacious, and the streets unfrequented by travellers. A little before 
sunset this evening, I passed through one of those streets into the fields 
heyond the suburbs. After a short excursion among the gardens, fish- 
ponds, &c., I turned my course homeward, and on entering another of 
the private streets, saw a poor child which had been cast out among the 
rubbish, from the houses of the rich men. The child was in a basket, 
and appeared to be about a year old. The way which I had to pass 
in order to reach the entrance of the street was very narrow, and thie 
basket was so placed that I was obliged to step over it; several indivi- 
duals, (natives,) had passed along just before me, and seemed not to 
notice the child at all, nor did I till I was actually raising my foot 
over the basket. Thesight shocked me, and gave me a sensation which 
I shall never forget: I gazed a moment at the pitiful object, and the 
Chinese gazed at me. They seemed as agnuch amazed at the fan kwei, 
as he was at the dead child. The basket was quite small, and the 
child was doubled up and crowded into it, so that its head hung over 
one side; the face was fair and only a little swollen. 

Consoo Housr.—At the north end of old China-sfreet stands the 
public hall of the hong merchants, called by foreigners the Consoo 
house. It is not built on a large or magnificent scale; it seems how- 
ever, to be sufficiently spacious for all the public buildings of the cohong, 
and also occasionally to serve for other purposes. It was here that the 
murderers of the crew of the Navigateur were tried in 1827. Here to 
on every eighth day may be seen a group of children and others to be 
vaccinated ; such an assembly I witnessed this morning. 

Tue Factory-Street, called by the Chinese sicih-san-keae, the 
Thirteen Factory-street, is so named because it is adjacent to the 
Thirteen Foreign factories, several of them opening into the street on the 
north. It runs parallel to the front of the factories, but extends far 
beyond them towards the east and west, forming one of the longest streets 
and exhibiting perhaps the greatest variety of shape that can be found 
in the suburbs of the city. The traveller about Canton will often find 
it convenient to take his departure from this street, and should therefore 
know its bearings in the outset. 

ARcHERY is inculcated by the classics and required by the laws of 
China, as a fit exercise for the soldiers of the Celestial empire. This 
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afternoon, walking across the sandy ground near the river, and just 
beyond the western suburbs of the city, I met a small party engaged in 
this exercise; they were Tartars, a corporal and four privates, who had 
been sent out ona drill. The target was placed about eight rods dis- 
tant from them; they had each a bow, strong and neatly made, and 
their arrows were pointed with iron and feathered. The corporal was 
an adept, every time he drew the bow an arrow hit the mark. The 
bow and arrow were grasped at the same instant a la Tartare ; the 
heels were placed together, with the body erect, the mark being off on 
the left. As the archer drew the bowstring, he poised on his right foot, 
throwing the left a little out, bending the body forward, swelling the 
breast, and extending the arms at full length, with the hands elevated 
to the level of his eyes, gave a savage grin, and let fly the arrow. 

Tea Surus 1n Honan.—The island of Honan situated on the 
south of the river, opposite to the foreign factories, is many miles in 
extent, and produces a considerable variety of trees and shrubbery. 
Among the latter is the tea shrub, which cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the botanic traveller. 

Having received a very polite invitation from to visit the tea 
plantations in Honan, I stepped into a boat of one of the hong mer- 
chants, under the direction of an old and faithful native guide. We 
dropped down the river with the tide three or four miles; then entered 
a creek, which we ascended till we came to a small temple; and there 
leaving our boat, we reached in about five minutes time our place of 
destination. The tea, though not cultivated to a great extent, affords 
a tolerable specimen of the manner in which it is produced in the more 
northern parts of the empire. There is also in Honan, as well as on 
this side of the river in the suburbs of the city, establishments for 
curing tea. In these may be seen scores of hands, men, women, and 
children, employed with various apparatus in picking, cleansing, firing 
and packing teas, and fitting thein for the market. 

Circucatina Liprarirs.—lI have often heard of circulating libraries 
but before I reached this country, I never saw them carried through 
the streets so as to accomodate every man at his own door. As in the 
countries of the west, some of the circulating libraries here are station- 
ary, and every customer must go or send to the depository for the books 
which he wishes to obtain. Often however he is saved this trouble. 

The librarian, with an assortment of books in two boxes, suspended 
fron a bamboo laid across his shoulders, and with a little rattle in 
his hand to advertise his friends of his approach, sets off on his circuit, 





going from street to street and from door to door. In this way he 
passes his whole tine, and gains his livelihood. He loans his books 
usually for a very short time, and for a very small compensation; 
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they being generally small volumes and only a few ina set. The 
books thus circulated are chiefly novels, and sometimes those of a very 
bad character. The system however is a good one, and worthy the 
attention of the friends of useful knowledge. The librarian, whom I 
met at the door of the hong this afternoon, loaning his books to the 
servants and coolies of the factories, said that his whole stock amounted 
to more than 2,000 volumes. He had with him, however, not more 
than 300 volumes; the others being in the hands of his numerous 
customers. 

Tue Cuaper.—Passing along in front of the foreign factories, at: 
an early hour yesterday morning, (Sabbath morning, June 28th,) my 
attention was attracted by a sign board, hung out at one of the gates. 
It contained the following public notice, “ Divine Service will be 
performed this morning at No. 2, American long; service to begin at 
11 o'clock.” At the appointed hour I repaired to the place. About 
five-and-twenty gentlemen were assembled. The silence and solemnity 
of the auditory well became the worshippers of the Most High. The 
service was performed by the Rev. W. H. Medhurst. His sermon 
from 2nd Corinthians, 6th chap. 2nd verse, was a clear and forcible 
exhibition of scriptural truth, delivered with ease, simplicity and 
earnestness. The scene was exceedingly pleasing: it was pleasing to see 
Englishmen and Americans (and there was an equal number of each,) 
thus unitedly engaged in the public solemnities of Christain worship. 
Under such circumstances, far from the temples where their fathers wor- 
shipped, and without any one to hurt or to make afraid, though sur- 
rounded by multitudes who know not the Lord or his Sabbaths, well 
might they adopt the language of the sacred poet and sing 


“Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest ! ” 


Perhaps I ought not to call the place where this little congregation 
was assembled, a chapel, it being nothing more than one of the rooms 
of the factory. The factory of the Hon. East India Company built a 
neat and commodious chapel in Canton; but since the dissolution of 
the factory, that chapel has been closed. 

RESIDENCE OF THE SIAMESE AMBASSADOR.— Wishing to see something 
of eastern splendour, for which the Siamese are said to be celebrated, 
I determined this afternoon, to visit the residence of the ambassador of 
of the king of Siam. Having made my way up into Physic-street, I 
turned westward and passed on about ten rods from the market at the 
corner of Shoe-street, where I came to another leading due north. 
This led me to the ambassador’s residence, over the door of which is 
written in large Chinese characters, Tséenlo kw6 kung kwan, Residence 
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of the Siamese tribute-bearers. The whole establishment is in ruins. 
One of the overseers, a Chinese, conducted me to the apartment of the 
chief ambassador, whom we found smoking opium, and so stupified 
as to be almost incapable of conversation. 

F.ocerne with the rattan is the most common punishment in China. 
It is adjudged and inflicted by the lowest officers or servants of the 
police, with the utmost despatch, and without the least regard to any 
formalities of time or place. A poor ignorant person led on by his 
vices becomes a bankrupt; then driven by hunger he has recourse to 
theft and robbery to obtain food; the officers of the police seize him, 
and perhaps while his booty is still with him, pinion him, strip off his 
jacket, if he chance to be so clad; then with a chain or cord about his 
neck or arms, and a soldier before him beating the gong, and another 
behind him with a rattan beating his bare back, he is marched through 
the streets and market-place to be a terror to evil doers. Within the 
last few days I have seen several persons flogged in this way. One I 
saw to-day so beaten that the blood ran down to his heels. 

Purret SHows.—Two of these have been exhibited in the streets 
during the present week; and among all the dumb shows and sing- 
songs of the Celestial empire, none are more dull and stupid than. these 
puppet shows. Their managers select a place which is likely to be 
frequented, there erect a temporary stage, and commence their exhibi- 
tion for the amusement of boys and idle vagrants. The shows are a 
mere exhibition of children’s toys. 

A Feast.—Loopan, if I have been correctly informed, is held by the 
Chinese to be the patron and protector of those who work in wood and 
stone. They venerate him as the inventor of their crafts, and celebrate 
the anniversaries of his birth with processions and feasts. Walking 
with a friend along one of the retired streets just at sunset, we came to 
a house where a pavillion or covering had been thrown over the street, 
so as to afford both shelter and shade to those who might chance to be 
at the door. We perceived at once, as we came near the house, that 
the inmates were ina merry mood. Though entire strangers to them 
all, some one in perfectly good humour, civilly and urgently invited us 
to walk in. We did so, and found ourselves among a crowd of sturdy 
carpenters and bricklayers, all at work right lustity. The two princi- 
pal apartments were supplied with two or three rows of tables; round 
each of which six, eight, or ten were seated. The chandeliers were 
lighted up; and the wines were circulating briskly. The assembly was 
as noisy as it was merry ; but having no disposition to join in the fes- 
tivities, we wished them health and left them in the midst of the 
feast. | 

House of Mounninc.—We passed but a few doors, after leaving the 
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house of feasting, before we heard the voices of weeping and lamenta- 
tion. When we came opposite to the door we unconsciously paused for 
a moment. The door of the house was open, but a screen before it pre- 
vented us from seeing the inmates. One of the neighbours, who had 
also stopped at the door, told us that the funeral of the deceased was to 
take place at an early hour on the following morning. The cries and 
howlings of the mourners were dismal, and can only be conceived by 
by those who have heard them. 

GRINDING AT THE Mitt.—Often when passing throuch the streets I 
have witnessed the operation of grinding grain. The mill commonly 
used consists of two circular stones placed horizontally, two or three 
feet in diameter. The lower stone is made fast in the ground or a 
floor ; and the upper one is placed above it, on a wooden pivot, and is 
turned round by a handle or crank, made fast to the top or side of the 
stone. A hole, which with a tunnel, is made to serve as a hopper, is 
drilled quite through the upper stone,a short distance from the centre; 
through this the grain falls upon the lower one, and is ground by the 
friction between the two. I have generally seen these mills worked by 
men; and I have been informed that they are also worked by women, 
and in a manner not unlike that described in Sacred History, and 
which is now common in Palestine. To-day, while passing near the 
west end of the Factory-street, (sheih-san-keae,) my attention was 
arrested by the sight of oxen working at the mill. They were in the 
rear of one of the flour shops: 1 ask permission of the headman of the es- 
tablishment to go and examine the operations. This was readily granted. 
There were nine sets of stones, worked by nine oxen; one ox at each 
mill. The stones were about four feet indiameter. Each ox was har- 
nessed in such a manner that he was compelled to move round close to 
the stone. They were grinding wheat. The process of bolting was 
going on at the same time. This was done by human strength opera- 
ting on a square sieve in a most awkward manner. One of the work- 
men told me that in the interior of the country they have water-mills 
for grinding grain. Since writing the preceding account, I had an 
opportunity of examining another of the establishments for grinding 
grain. It is situated in the same street, and not far distant from the 
other. I visited it after the workmen had finished their labours for the 
uay, when some of them were washing themselves, while others were 
catching chow chow! The establishment extended from the street to 
the river, a distance of twelve or fifteen rods in length, but it was not 
one-tenth of that extent in breadth. It was furnished with eleven sets 
of stones and forty oxen: the oxen occupied a long stall at the lower 
end of the mill, and were eating chow chow, which consisted of coarse 
grass; that of the men consisted of rice and vegetables. The stones of 
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two of the mills were being repaired, the upper ones being turned off 
from the lower ones that their faces might be “ pecked,” or sharpened. 
The stones were of granite, and their faces were cut into grooves, 
which were divided into eight sections, and in such a manner as to give 
the grain a centrifugal motion as the stones move round. According to 
European notions it is judged best that the upper stone should be sup- 
ported by an axis or some other contrivance, so that the distance be- 
tween the two may be adjusted according to the fineness which it is to 
produce in the meal or flour. Among the Chinese no such machinery 
is deemed necessary ; and the face of the upper stone is allowed to rest 
directly on that of the lower one; but the motion of the mill is so slow 
that by this bad construction no great injury is occasioned either to the 
stones or tu the flour. All the grain that I saw in the mill was wheat, 
and of a very good quality. 

LABOURERS STANDING IN THE MaRKET-PLacE.—Early this morning, 
while picking my way among the tubs, baskets, temporary stalls, &c. 
which almost blocked up the street, at a market-place near one of the 
gates of the city, I suddenly found myself surrounded by a gang of 
coolies forty or fifty in number. Some of them were standing up; 
others were sitting down. Their only implements were bamboo poles, 
with short ropes attached to them. Some of them were shod with 
sandals made of plaited grass; and others were bare-footed. They 
were without hats or caps or any other kind of covering for their 
heads; and the only garments on their bodies were, a light pair of 
trowsers and a short frock or jacket; indeed only a few of them had 
jackets. They were all idle, except that their tongues were busy in 
joking, and in making remarks on those who were at the market or 
passing along the street. During the morning and even past mid-day, 
such gangs of men are often to be seen collected at the corner of the 
streets, market-places, and gates of the city. .Un enquiry I found that 
they are job and day labourers, formed into companies, having each 
their respective districts. They take the place of beasts of burthen ; 
but claim the right of doing all of certain kinds of work which is to 
be done in the streets or landing placesy where they exercise their 
jurisdiction. Their muscular power is sometimes very great, and they 
are the most healthy and robust class of men that I have seen in 
China. Their custom of “standing idle in the market places” is 
like that of the labourers mentioned in the Gospel of Matthew, the 
coolies whom I saw this morning were all standing idle ‘ because no 
man had hired them.” : 
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Pabal Chronicle, 


WEST INDIA MAILS. 


Reruren to an order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 
7th May, 1840; fora copy of the instructions of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, for regulating an inquiry as to the comparative advantages 
afforded by different ports in the channel, as ports for the departure 
and arrival of the West India mails. 


“Admiralty, 20th May, 1840. 


“‘Sir.—The chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company having submit- 
ted to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that Southampton be fixed 
on as the port for embarking and landing the mails to and from the West 
Indies, &c., I am commanaed by their sein fe to request you will act as 
chairman of a committee, to examine into the claiins of the different ports in 
the British channel, and to report to my lords which port may be considered 
most eligible for the purpose,—with regard to facility of access at all times,— 
and with reference to the internal arrangements of the post-oflice, for despatch 
in the transmission of the mails. 

‘Captain Drew, an Elder Brother of the Trinity-house, and Mr. Lawrence, 
assistant-secretary to the Post-oftice, have been requested to associate them- 
selves with you in this inquiry ; and, in the event of your undertaking the in- 
vestigation, my lords wish the committee, in the first instance, to call on the 
directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, to place before them reasons 
fur the selection of Southampton; and then to consider the memorials from 
any ports in the English channel, (notice of the inquiry being previously given 
to each port,) and if deemed necessary, to call before them any individuals 
who may wish to be examined as to the points set forth in such memorials. 

‘The committee are also to examine into the advantages of selecting any 
other port in the English channel, other than those which shall have come 
before them by memorial, and for such purpose shall give such public notice 
as they shall think necessary, and shall examine evidence if they shall think 
fit. 

‘The principal points for consideration, after having ascertained the draft of 
water of the vessels to be employed in the service, will have reference to facility 
‘of access at all times of tide, and safe moorings for the vessels in the harbour ; 
as also the prevalence of winds and currents at all periods of the year, along 
- the coast adjacent to the harbour. 

‘“‘ The committee are to consider all objections raised by the company, and will, 
as far as possible, consult the interests of the company, so far as they may be 
consistent with the publie service. 

“The facility of transmitting letters by land to the port of departure is an im- 

ortant advantage, which, if combined with naval security, should considerably 
mfluence the decision of the committee; but as the safety and regularity of the 
service will much more depend on naval consideration, the committee will 
give particular attention to this latter object. 

“The report of the committee will decide where the mails shall be placed on 
board, the company having the power to start their vessels from any port they 
please, provided they can be at the port appointed at the hour agreed on. 


“Tam, &c. 
(Signed) ‘“R. Moore O'Ferratt. 
“¢ Rear- Admiral Sir James Gordon, K.C.B., &c. §c. &c. 


‘OH. F. Ameproz, Chief Clerk." 
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“ Copy of the Report of the Committee appointed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty to inquire as to the comparative advantages afforded by 
different ports in the channel, as ports for the departure and arrival 
of the West India mails. 

“Admiralty, Somerset ITouse, 6th August, 1840. 

““Sir.—In accordance with the desire of my Lords Commissioners of the 

Admiralty, signified in your letter of the 20th of May, 1840, to Rear-Admiral 

Sir James Gordon, and in fulfilment of the instructions contained therein, we, 

the undersigned, have prosecuted the desired examination, and inquired into 

the advantages respectively afforded by the ports in the British channel, for the 
efficient performance of the public service, undertaken by the Royal Mail 

Steam-packet Company. 

“The points to which their lordships have been pleased tp direct our especial 
attention in the investigation of this important question are to require, in the 
first instance, the reasons on which the chairman of the said Steam-packet com- 
pany had submitted that Southamptoa be fixed on as the port for embarking 
and landing the mails to and from the West Indies, and then to examine into 
the claims of the different ports in the British channel, reporting to their lord- 
ships what port we might consider most eligible for the purpose, with regard to 
facility of access at all times, and with reference to the internal arrangements 
of the post-office for despatch in the transmission of the mails. 

“We now beg leave to report, for their lordships’ information, that, the 
directors of the Royal Ma‘l Steam-packet Company having furnished the com- 
mittee with a statement, setiing forth the contemplated advantages which they 
considered would result to the public, and to the proprietors whom they re- 
presented, by the adoption of Southampton, we procecded to the coast, and 
visited, in the following order, the ports of Southampton, Portsmouth, Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Devonport, and the waters connected therewith; also, 
Falmouth, and Mounts Bay. 

“From each of these places memorials had been presented to her Majesty’s 
government, and copies thereof had been furnished us for our guidance. ‘The 
authorities of each port were previously apprized of our intended visit and ex- 
amination, accompanied by a request that they would be prepared to adduce 
such evidence, either verbal or written, aa they might consider essential in 
support of their respective memorials ; and upon our arrival at each place, we 
made further communication to the gentlemen deputed to conduct the case on 
the part of the memorialists of the objects we had in view, and our readiness to 
receive any evidence, however extensive, which they might consider desirable 
to produce. 

‘“ Notwithstanding our previous practical acquaintance with these several ports 
and their localities, we, on this occasion, felt it our duty to examine most ai- 
tentively their respective capabilities ; and we endeavoured to elicit, by strict 
interrogatory of the witnesses, any points bearing upon the subject of our in- 
vestigation which might have escaped our personal notice in past or present 
time. 7 
‘‘ Throughout the whole course of our proceedings a deep interest was in- 
variably manifested by the parties to whom the task of representing the alleged 
advantages of each particular port had been assigned; nor can we withhold 
this expression of our sense of their zeal and intelligence. 

‘‘ The period of a week passed at Southampton, the same time at Portsmouth, 
four days at Dartmouth, ten davs at Plymouth, including Devonport, and seven 
days at Falmouth—a large portion of which time was devoted to the reception 
of evidence—will, we trust, sufficiently testify to their lordships our anxious 
desire to obtain the fullest information upon every point connected with this 
investigation. 

Their lordships were pleased to authorize us to examine into the advantages 
of selecting any other port in the English channel than those which might 
come before us by memorial; but we have not judged it expedient to avail our- 
sclves of this authority beyond a ‘cursory survey of the harbour of Fowey, on 
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our return to the eastward from Mounts Bay, in her Majesty’s steamer Meteor ; 
and this port does not call for remark with reference to the subject before us. 

‘Upon our arrival in London, we addressed a letter to the chairman and 
directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, inviting them to lay before 
us any ob-ections which they might have to offer against the selection of Ports- 
muuth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, or Falmouth, should it appear to us 
on a review of the evidence produced, that one of those ports was eligible for 
the contemplated purpose of a packet station. We have received from that 
company their reply, and we have given it our serious attention. 

«Before we advise their lordships of the result of our investigation, or state 
the reasons on which that result is founded, we beg to offer a few introductory 
observations. 

‘‘ We consider that while in this country the locomotive engine and its 
important uses continue to occupy the attention of men of science, and a redun- 
dancy of capital encourages the spirit of energetic enterprise, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a railroad may at some future period be prolonged to 
the S.W. land’s end of England, and a harbour constructed in that neighbour- 
hood, where the mails may with facility be put on board and landed from the 
largest steam vessels; and provided such a railroad and harbour now existed, 
we should unhesitatingly recommend the latter for their lordships’ adoption, 
assured as we are that expedition and security are more attainable by railroad 
conveyance than by steam navigation. ‘The expression of this opinion will 
at once convey to their lordships that we consider a western port most desi- 
rable for embarking and landing the mails to and from the West Indies, and 
upon which we shall hereafter further observe. 

‘“‘ We believe the requirements of a port for a packet station to be comprised, 
chiefly, in its adjacent headlands, as landfalls; the light or lights exhibited 
thereon ; its comparative freedom from outlying dangers; the depth of water 
in the entrance to and within the harbour, regardless of the state of tide; the 
rise of tide, the strength of its stream ; and most especially the tranquility of 
its waters. 

‘The advantages of a quiet and not much frequented harbour must be 
avvious; and we think that many objections present themselves to the selec- 
tion of a large naval port as a packet station, subject as it is, not only to the 
great national maritime operations, but, in some cases, to the influx of ship- 
ping seeking shelter therein, and which would necessarily occasion much 
obstruction to the departure or arrival of the mail steam-packets. 

‘“‘ Their lordships may rely that no occasion has been allowed to escape us of 
insuring to the parties advocating the claims of the several ports the fullest op- 
poe of tendering unlimited evidence upon their respective merits ; and we 

ave exercised a patient diligence in our inquiries into their capabilities, and 
into the localities of the towns immediately connected with them. 

‘‘ Having, therefore, given the fullest consideration to all that has been 
adduced in support of the claims of Southampton, Portsmouth, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Devonport and Falmouth; and having most anxiously and delibe- 
ay viewed the whole question in its variows bearings together with the 
concluding paragraph of their lordships’ instructions ; 

‘We beg to state our opinion, that Dartmouth will be found the most 
eligible port wherein the mails to and from the West Indies may be embarked 
and landed. 7 

‘‘In coming to this conclusion, it behoves us to state the reasons which. 
have governed us in this selection; and in the endeavour to set forth the 
advantages which we consider Dartmouth to possess for the contemplated 
service, as they azply to the packets, the Post-office, and the public generally, 
we shall abstain from bringing it into direct comparison with any other port 
further than to exhibit their respective distances by sea and land from a given 
point, and the probable time that would be occupied in the transmission of 
the mails to and from two great centres—viz. London and Birmingham ; 
the result of which we find to be not unfavourable to Dartmouth, independent 
of the superior qualifications we deem that port to possess. 
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“This comparison, in a tabular form, we append to our report; but it is 
proper to premise, that in the selection of a wesiern port as a station for the 
delivery and reception of the West Indian mails, in preference to one that 
may be situated more to the eastward, we have taken into account the greater 
degree of uncertainty which is attached to the transport of mails by steam 
vessels compared with that in which a coach or a railroad becomes the medium 
of conveyance; and as respects the eastern port, it should be borne in mind, 
that the correspondence for and from the western part of our shores would be 
subjected to a carriage, in both cases, by sea and land, very wide of their des- 
tinations. 

“That, as already adverted to, if we regard London and Birmingham as 
two great centres of communications, the former in connection with the south 
of England and the continent of Kurope, together with its own vast importance, 
and the latter in reference to our great manufacturing districts, the north of 
England, with Scotland, and with !reland, it becomes obvious that the con- 
veyances from a western port towards these centres would have to pass through 
an extensive and populous country, and many towns of much consideration, 
which, Andependent of their individual importance, have for the most part, 
“ forward ” post-oflices, and are thereby constituted fresh centres for the dis- 
tribution of correspondence in their own vicinity and the surrounding country. 

“In illustration of our opinion upon the requirements of a port for the 
present purpose, and upon the possession of these by the port of Dartmouth, 
we have to remark, that the bold headlands of the Start, a few miles S.W.., 
and of Berry Head, a lesser distance N.E., render the approach to that port 
easy, and its precise situation readily distinguishable. 

“Tt is true that at a short distance without the Start Point the Pear Tree 
rocks lie; and at a space which forms a wide and sufficiently free passage 
between them the Skerries are situate; but we do not regard these as pre- 
senting any important interruption to the navigation in this quarter, a bearing 
of the Start light being available for the purpose of clearing them by night ; 
and the least experienced pilot need not apprehend danger from them by day ; 
yet we know not any reason ‘why steamers in their passage to Dartmouth 
from the westward should not pass outside the Skerries, and consequently the 
Pear Tree Rocks; in which case, little account need be taken of either. 

- “ As respects the Berry Head, it is well known to be so steep and abrupt 
e its feature, that a vessel of large dimensions may lie alongside of it, and be 
anloat. 

“In the entrance to Dartmouth from the westward, the Home Stone is in 

the way; and in approaching from the eastward the ledges must be avoided ; 
but upon these dangers we need only state our conviction, that with no great 
amount of lighting and buoyage, the harbour may be rendered most easy of 
access to steam vessels by night and by day. Any other port which might 
have been chosen by us would have required the same assisting guides, and 
some to a much greater extent. 
. “There is an abundant depth of water in the Channet to and within the 
harbour of Dartmouth; and frem the contracted state of the former, vessels 
when at anchor in the latter, are, in the most comprehensive meaning of the 
expression, “land-locked.” ‘Ihe rise of tide is ample, and the strength of its 
stream moderate. 

“Under all circumstances, the waters of Dartmouth cannot but be perfectly 
tranquil, so that in the most tempestuons weather the mail steam-packets would 
not thereby be prevented from embarking and landing the mails, or from 
receiving coals from floating depots, moored either above or abreast the town, 
or from wharfs carried ont from either shore; but fur this latter purpose the 
west side appears most eligible. 

‘Ata short distance above the town, on the west side of the river, there is 
a capacious dry dock, together with an extensive ship-building yard. 

‘These are now untenanted, and in a state of some dilapidation ; they are, 
however, susceptible of re-instatement, and in their adaptation to the pur- 
poses of a dockyard may be rendered importantly useful. 
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** Dartmouth harbour, from its narrow entrance, and the frequent adverse 
direction and unequal force of the wind, occasioned by the surrounding high 
lands, offers difficulties of access in heavy weather to sailing vessels, and they 
are, therefore, prevented resorting to it as a place of refuge. 

‘To steam vessels, however, these circumstances offer no impediment, and 
the absence of other vessels is of much importance to the uninterrupted execu- 
tion of the mail steam-packet service. 

“We have thus stated the considerations which induce our recommendation 
of Dartmouth as the most eligible mai] steam-packet station; and we now be 
to draw their lordships’ attention to the reasons upou which we have adopte 
a certain basis for calculations as to the departure from and the arrival of the 
packets at a port, and the transmission of the mails to their various destinations. 

‘“We apprehend that the power of the royal mail steam-packets will enable 
them to be navigated, under ordinary circumstances, upon straight lines between 
the ports of departure and arrival, so that the line from the port outwards to 
Barbados will differ from that fullowed in the return passage from Samana to 
the port of arrival; and the direction of these lines will also be considerably 
affected by the situation of the packet station in the British channel. 

‘ Referentially to a berth off Ushant, in passing that island either outwards 
or inwards, it is doubtful whether any two individuals would agree in the selec- 
tion of such berth until the station in the English channel shall have been 
determined. 

‘“'The berth, therefore, from which we have deduced our calculations, namely 
50 miles N. by W. (magnetic) from Ushant, may in some degree be regarded 
as imaginary. 

‘© We allow to the royal mail steam-packets, on an average speed of eight 
miles, to the mail coach ten miles, and to the railroad carriage twenty miles per 
hour; if any acceleration be conceded to the first mentioned conveyance, the 
third must be allowed the like advantage, it being possible that the speed of 
these two may be increased; but if so, we think the excess of the increase will 
be in the railroad carriage. 

‘‘ ‘The scrting of the letets and making up the mails for shipment, and the 
‘sorting and preparation for transmission filaia: will occnpy the same space of 
time, whatever station may be selected; and we trust that such arrangements 
will be made by the Post-office, that no delay beyond the period necessary for 
sorting the letters shall occur in forwarding the mails, should their arrival take 


place at prescribed hours, either after or before the departure of the regular 
daily mail coaches. -— - 


“We have it in evidence that the largest mails seldom, if ever, exceed the 
quantity which a mail coach can accommodate, with its. accustomed number of 
passengers. Se 

‘‘ In the statement to which we have referred as an appendix, we have taken 
railroad credit on two routes leading to London, viz., from Southampton to 
London, and from Bridgwater via Bristol to London; and upon those lines, in 
connexion with Liverpool, to tuke the Southampton route to London, and from 
thence to Liverpvol, and with the before-mentioned road between Bridgwater 
and Bristol, we assume the line to be continuous from Gloucester to Liverpool ; 
but we are of opinion that the time will shortly arrive when the entire line 
between Exeter and Bristol will be complete and open to the public; and at no 
very distant period the projected lines of railroad between Bristol and Gloucester 
may be effected ; in which case or cases the merits of a western port as a packet 
station will be considerably augmented. 


‘We have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servants, 


James A. Gorpvon, Rear-Admiral, Chairman 
Ricuarp Drew, Elder Brother of ‘I'rinity-house 
Tuos. Lawrence, Assist.:Sec: General Post-office. 
M. Dixon, Commander R.N., Secretary. 
R. More O' Ferrall, Iisq., &c. &e. &e. | . 
4Z2 
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Admiralty, Somerset House, August 11th, 1840.’ 


‘ Sir,—The instructions of my lords commissioners of the Admiralty, con- 
veyed to ue in your letter of the Ist of June, 1840, directs us to inquire and 
report, for their lordships’ information, as to the best port of arrival and de- 
parture for contract steam-vessels of 300 or 400 horse-power, employed in the 
conveyance of her Majesty's mails between England, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and-Gibraltar, with reference to any future contract which may be made 
for this service at the expiration of the existing one. 

‘‘ We now beg leave to report, for the information of their lordships, that the 
merits of the harbour of Dartmouth, as set forth in our reports of the 6th and 
10th instants, have again influenced our decisions in this more recent exami- 
netion ; and we are hereby induced to recommend it as the best port in the 
English channel for the departure and arrival of steam-vessels employed in the 
conveyance of her Majesty's mails between England, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar.—We have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) James A. Gonpon, Rear-Admiral, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Drew, Elder Brother of Trinity-house. 
Tuomas Lawrence, Asst.-Sec., General Post-office. 
M. Dixon, Commander, R.N., Secretary. 
R. More O'Ferrall, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 


APPENDIX. 

‘“‘Assuming that the mails be conveyed from Dartmouth to Bridgwater by 
mail coach, and from thence to London by railroad, or vice versa, and that the 
railroad is available between Southampton and London; and, as respects Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool, the mails be forwarded from Southampton, to those 
- places by railroads; from Dartmouth to Bridgwater by mail coach, thence to 
Bristol by railroad ; from Bristol to Gloucester by mail coach, and from thence 
to Birmingham and Liverpool by railroad, or vice versa; the eee alta bet- 
ween Dartmouth and Southampton, as ports for embarking and landing the 
West India mails, will stand thus—viz :-— 

As relates to the transmission of the mails to London from Dartmouth 
or Southampton, the comparison will be as follows; viz.— 


From the given berth off Ushant to Dart- (Mls. Fr.) Hs. Mn. 





mouth . ‘ : . 113 —j| 14 8 
Dartmouth to Bridgwater : : 734 7 21 
Sorting at Exeter : : ; ——j; — 30 
Transfer from mail coach to railroad : —-—j]} — 30 
Bridgwater to Bristol . , . 33 — 1 39 
Transfer to Post-office, and sortin : —_— 1— 
Bristol to London . : . 117 3 5 52 
Transfer to Post-office : : ——{—— 
Time occupied between given berth off Ushant and 

London via Dartmouth ‘ : 31 35 
From the given berth off Ushant to South- 

ampton : . - | 204 —] 25 30 
Southampton to London ‘ : 75 «6 3 47 
Transfer to Post-oftice : ; ——| — 35 
Time occupied between given berth off Ushant and 

London via Southampton : . 29 52 
Time occupied between berth off Ushant and London 

via Dartmouth ; : ; : 31 35 
Ditto ditto via Southampton in. 29 52 


In favour of Southampton ‘ ; 1 43 
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- As regards Falmouth and Plymouth, in comparison with Dartmouth, it 
will stand thus :— 


If to Falmouth we subtract a difference i in the sea Hs. Man. 

distance of 47 miles, or in time ‘ 6 — 
And add 82 miles mail coach, or in time ‘ 8 — 
Leaves in favour of Dartmouth : 2— 

And if to Plymouth we subtract a difference in the 
sea distance of 16 miles, or in time : 2— 

And add 15 miles mail coach conveyance, or in 
time : : ‘ 1 30 
Leavesin favourof Plymouth . | — 30 


Mis, Fr.,Hs. Mn. 
From the given berth, 50 miles N. b. W. 


(magnetic) off Ushant, to Dartmouth 113 — | 14 8 
Dartmouth to Bridgwater 73° 4 7 21 
Sorting at Exeter ; —-—|] — 30 
Transfer from mail coach to railroad ——} — 30 
Bridgwater to Bristol 33 — 1 39 
Transfer to Post-office, and sorting _— 1— 
Bristol to Gloucester 35 6 3 34 
‘Transfer from mail coach to railroad ——| — 40 
Gloucester to Birmingham 51 — 2 33 
Transfer and sorting . —_— 1 20 
Birmingham to Liverpool ; ‘ 97 2 4 52 
Transfer to post-office . . ——/]}. — 10 





Time occupied between the given berth off Ushant 





and Liverpool esa Dartmouth : 38 17 
’ From the given berth off Ushant to South- 
ampton - | 204 — | 25 30 
Southampton to London ° ° 75 6 3 47 
Transfer to Post-office—sorting and _re- 
transfer to London terminus of Birming- 
ham railroad ‘ F : —_— 2— 
London to Birmingham ‘ - | W2— 5 36 
Transfer. ‘ ; ——| — 30 
Birmingham to Liverpool ‘ : 27 — 4 51 
Transfer to Post-office eke ——/| —10 
Time occupied between berth off Ushant and Liver- 
pool via Southampton 42 24 
Time occupied between berth off Ushant and Liver- 
aa via Dartmouth P , sy Se 38 17 
In favour of Dartmouth ; 47 








THE SHIP MERMAID. 


Sir.—Herewith I have the pleasure to forward you a detailed narrative 
of the mutinous conduct of the Company's recruits on board the ship 
Mermaid, which will clearly shew the necessity of obtaining some more 
correct and efficient system of preserving naval and military discipline 
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on board all vessels conveying troops, especially upon a long voyage. 
In my humble opinion the fault in the case referred to, was principally 
owing to leniency at first, which generally ends with serertty at-last. 
A lax sfate of order and regularity in the controul of the recruits, led 
from one act of irregularity and insubordination, until the evil reached 
that crisis which might have been attended with very serious conse- 
quences. 

There are some suggestions conveyed in the narrative which are 
worthy of observation, and I hope salutary measures will be adopted 
as shall prevent the occurrence of such practices on board every ship 
hired for the purpose of conveying troops toIndia. If there are not 
sufficient military officers embarked with recruits to convene a Court of 
Enquiry, or'a Court Martial, the senior-officer in charge, should be 
empowered to claim the aid and assistance of the commander and chief- 
officer of the ship; and the first attempt to violate a well defined system 
of discipline and good order, should be deliberately tried and strongly 
coerced. 

Independent of commissioned officers, there should be several old 
soldiers of approved character to serve as sergeants and corporals on 
board every ship with recruits, but at present a number of raw lads 
freshly enlisted, and ignorant of every notion of restraint and forbear- 
ance, are launched on a new life, and have no experienced or practical 
guides to lead them, or instruct them, and a long voyage affords ample 
{ime and opportunity for unruly spirits to riot, plunder, and revolt. 
The disgraceful occurrence on board the Mermaid is by no means a 
solitary instance of that extreme insubordination which prevails on 
board ships with recruits, and all commanders agree as to those pre- 
ventive measures which are necessary to ensure and preserve a better 
systein. . 

In extreme cases, it is the bonnden duty of commanders of vessels to 
assert their own power and authority, there can be but one commander 
embarked in the same ship, he alone is responsible for the lives and 
property entrusted to his charge, and when a spirit of insubordination 
displays itself, whether amongst soldiers or seamen, it behoves him to 
insist that order should be restored, and the well being of discipline 
which involves safety and protection, shall be maintained. 

But as it is of the highest importance that a mutual good feeling and 
understanding should always prevail between the military officers and 
the commander of the vessel and his officers and crew, those well defined 
rules and regulations which were enforced on board the ships in the 
Hon. Coinpany’s late Maritime Service, should be reverted to and re- 
newed, inasmuch ag they forcibly relate to those essential points which 
enjoin a cordial naval and military co-operation for the welfare and 
preservation of health, comfort, and good order. 

There is another subject connected with the safety and security of 
commerce to which I beg leave to urge your attention, viz. the danger-_ 
ous and inexcusable use of lights, and careless practice of stowing and 
broaching spirits on board ship, this question is discussed and exempli- 
fied in the Madras Spectator, which I also send you. - 

| I have'the honor to be, Sir, yours, &c. 


CHrisTOPuER BIDEN, 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazie. Late Commander H.CLALS. 
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P.S.—The recruits who were brought on shore as prisoners from the 
Mermaid, were tried, convicted, and sentenced to several periods of 
solitary confinement according to the crime proved against the greatest 
and least offenders of the party. The Major-General commanding the 
forces, confirmed the sentence of the Court-Martial, but declared his 


opinion, that the punishment awarded was much too lenient. 
Madras, 9th May, 1840. 


Between the hours of nine and ten o'clock on the evening of the 25th 
ef December, 1839, several recruits came aft and knocked at the cabin 
door, requesting a ylass of grog it being Christinas, and they would be 
happy to pay for the same; the request, of course, was not granted, 
especially as they had already been indulged with an extra allowance 
of porter, and to those who preferred it, spirits in lieu. For a short 
time they retired inurmuring, then returned and persisted in demanding 
it, upon payment: the impropriety of their conduct being pointed out 
by Capt. Neeve, they retired below. At about I a.m. on the morning 
of the 26th, Mr. Sawell, the officer of the watch, reported that the 
after hatches had been taken off, when Capt. Sedgwick, Capt. Neeve, 
Lieut. Burt, myself, and the rest of the officers, having armed ourselves, 
took a lanthorn and proceeded to the after hatchway ; having gone 
down the ladder we threatened to fire, if those below did not answer, 
thinking to intimidate the scoundrels; but svon found they were deter- 
mined to resist, as an assault was soon made by some men on the lower 
deck, attempting to throw us into the hold, Lut not succeeding they 
began pelting us with broken bottles, ti: pots, mess kids, &c., using the 
most threatening and horrid language; during the scufile one of Capt. 
Sedgwick’s pistols went off, which was only loaded with blank car- 
tridge, thinking intimidation would have the desired effect, but of 
course did no mischief; the rush then became so great that we were 
obliged to retreat up the hatchway, Capt. Neeve, and myself being the 
last up; we had just reached the top of the hatchway when the ladder 
was pulled from under us, I received a severe cut in the knee, and had 
hardly got on the quarter-deck when four of the principal ringleaders 
surrounded me, one of whom collared me, at the same time I felt some- 
thing running down my back, which I thought was blood, but alter- 
wards found it to be coal dust, he having previously Leen pelling the 
crew with large lumps of coal, I presented my pistol to his head and 
snapped it, but it did not go off, I then had recourse to my cutlass, and 
with the assistance of the sailors drove them forward; in the scuffle I 
had my left pistol snatched out of my belt by one of the principal ring- 
leaders, who cocked and presented it at my head, but it was fortunately 
knocked out of his hand by one of the corporals, and delivered back to 
me. James Carroll, one of the officers’ servants, also saved my life, Ly 
warning me of my danger, when Dennis Connel, also one of the prin- 
cipal ringleaders, was in the act of lifting his hand to stab me with a 
case knife. We then thought it advisable to retire to the poop, the 
rush now becoming great, and the recruits having succeeded in obtaining 
some of our boarding pikes which they used as formidable weapons of 
assault: feeling anxious to spare the effusion of blood we accordingly 
retired, when the scoundrels taking advantage of our prominent situa- 
tion, began pelting us with missiles of all descriptions—iron belaying 
pins, large coals, hog-sty, ladders, &c. A large coal aimed at Capt. 
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Sedgwick only grazed his shoulder, but unfortunately struck (Kings- 
bury,) a seaman sucha severe blow on the nose as to break it, and make 
a frightful gash, we all received several blows, but none of much con- 
sequence. After some of the most riotous went below, the captain, offi- 
cers, and crew remained on deck all night under arms; and about & 
a.m. Capt. Neeve called a parade, and read to the men extracts from 
the Articles of War, and Mutiny Act; and then demanded of them the 
names of the ringleaders, and pointed out to them how thankful they 
ought to feel, that so much forbearance had been shewn to them with- 
out bloodshed. : 

In consequence of secret information received during the day of the 
26:h of December, and from which it was discovered that there was a 
conspiracy hatching, to take the ship from us, but on the night of the 
mutiny had not been sufficiently matured, it was deemed prudent to 
call a general meeting of the officers on board, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best measures. to be adopted for the better preser- 
vation of the ship, and the lives entrusted to our charge, the urgency of 
the case required that Capt. Sedgwick, should take the chief command, 
Capt. Neeve undertaking to act under him, and enforce all orders he 
might deem it necessary to issue. At the meeting it was thought 
advisable for the well heing of the ship and of the lives of those on 
board, to place the ringleaders of the late mutiny in confinement, “ for 
the following reasons. —“ First, Notwithstanding the greatest forbear- 
ance had been shown to the mutineers during the night of the mutiny, 
from the circumstance of many of them being in an intoxicated state, 
originating from the wine they had stolen from the hold, and after- 
wards drank, yet they did not appear to appreciate our lenity and for- 
bearance. Secondly, During the afternoon of yesterday, several of 
of them were heard to say, that they would make another attempt to 
break open the hatches during that night, in consequence of which 
report, the whole of the crew, with their officers remained under arms 
(upon the poop) all night. Thirdly, On the evening of yesterday, they 
were also heard to say, that if we did not keep a sharp look out, they 
would take the ship from us before two days had elapsed. Fourthly, 
That when forward they threatened to throw two of the seamen over~ 
board for having taken part with their officers. Jifthly ard lastly; 
that the captain and officers of the ship had their lives threatened indi- 
vidually.” Resolutions to this effect were signed by Capt. Sedgwick, 
Capt. Neeve, Lieut. Burt, myself, and the other officers of the ship; 
also, at the above meeting a parade was ordered, and the following 
measures finally resolved upon ; namely, that the whole ship’s company 
should be mustered upon the poop deck, armed with firearms and cut- 
lasses ; and so stationed as to make a formidable and efficient show ;. at 
the saine time that the detachment of recruits should be drawn up on 
the starboard side of the ship, and the better disposed amongst them 
called out, formed into a guard, and placed under the command of 
Lieut. Burt; all being settled, Capt. S. took his station in front of the 
poop, and addressed the men, nearly as follows; ‘“‘ Perhaps many of 
you are not aware, that for the time being, I hold a magistrate’s. com- 
mission upon the high seas, to act as a judge, and that being placed in 
a most trying situation, I deem it incumbent on myself to use the utmost 
circumspection, as the property under my charge is of great value, be 
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then read a few extracts from the “articles of war,” and the “ mutiny 
act,” also & copy of the resolutions passed by the officers, stating it to 
be his determination to place the whole of the ring-leaders in confine- 
ment, he then called upon those who did not then wish to be shet, or 
hung, upon their arrival at Madras, to give him their assistance, and 
those who did not do so he shonld consider as mutineers, and that their 
blood would be upon their own heads. -Afler which, he called over the 
names of the different ring-leaders,—each separately, being fourteen in 
humber, and ordered that they should deliver themselves as prisoners td 
Lieutenant Burt, who consiged them one at a time to my charge, when 
they were immediately placed in irons. * 

~ Tam happy to say our formidable appearance had the desired effect, 
as no attempt at rescue was madé¢. After the ring-leaders were thus 
disposed of, Captain §. addressed the men of the detachment, cautioning 
them to behave well in future, as he to a certain extent had put the 
ship under “ martial law,” that he did not. wish to deprive them of 
their amusements, but at the same time that none of them would in 
future be allowed to come abaft the mainmast, except those on guard. 
After which, he thanked those men who had come forward to assist us, 
although happily he had not occasion for their services. Captain Neeve 
then undertook the arrangement of his guard, and we placed our mett 
under strict discipline, by putting them in watch and watch, and makin; 
every person belonging to the ship keep one, including servants ad 
petty officers, and by night mounting four sailors (armed,) to keep watch 
over the prisoners, and two by day. Captain Sedgwick, Captain Neeve, 
and Mr. Ratsey, 3rd officer keeping the first watch. Myself, Lieutenant 
Burt, Mr. Bragg, midshipman, and the boatswain, the middle watch ; 
and Mr. Sawell, 2nd officer, Mr. Jeffery, 4th officer, together with Dr. 
Wade, and Mr. F. Sedgwick, the morning watch. . Captain Sedgwick 
at the same time issued the following orders: That no officer on duty 
Wwas to be without his fire arms, night or day: That the men on watch 
were to have cutlasses by night, and the watch below were to sleep in 
the cuddy with their cutlasses alongside of them. In the first watch it 
was reported that @ party were petting up to attempt a rescue, however 
the night passed over quietly. About noon the next day, we boarded 
a Dutch vessel bound to Batavia, for the purpose of getting leg irons, 
of which we procured four, she having no more on board. 

Up to the date of this letter every thing has gone on quietly, the 
spirit of mutiny seems to be completely stifled, still every night the ports - 
on each side the poop are secured, to prevent the fellows attacking ud 
astern, or in the rear, as military gentlemen would express it. The int 
cessant rain we have had lately, together with the extreme heat, havé 
almost rendered the cuddy untenantable. : 

_ Having now given you an account of the mutiny, it will be as well 
to take a general view of the voyage, and asI have no-doubt the whole 
of the transaction will be laid before the directors of the Honourable 
Fast India Company, I will endeavour to point out the glaring defects 
of the system at present adopted for sending out their recruits. If I 
can only be instrumental in drawing their attention towards this sub: 
ject, so as to confer a benefit on my brother sailers, I shall be amply 
Yepaid. — | — 

:. We were getting on extremely. well till just before Christmas, Capt. 
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Neeve’s conciliating manner having no doubt kept off the rising storm. 
The men had their own way too much, and as for rules and regulations 
of the ship they were set at nought, for without punishment of some 
kind, it was impossible to get them enforced ; our greatest dread the 
whole voyage was, that the hatches might be opened, to prevent which 
every precaution had been taken, yet there had been two previous 
attempts, but both unsuccessful. The proportion of Irishmen was too 
great, they were constantly bullying the English, tosuch an extent did 
they bully them, that I am told many protestants were afraid to own 
their religion. Affairs were altered after the mutiny, when we pro- 
claimed martial law punishments commenced, the men appeared to be 
happier, many of them said they could sleep in peace now that the 
ringleaders were confined. It is a pity, a just but strict discipline 
should not be kept up from the commencement of the voyage. 

From evidences collected which I have, and will at some future period 
send for your information, it seems there was a spirit of mutiny ex- 
isting, and a plan about to be arranged for taking the ship, but they 
were evidently not prepared on the night that the hatches were opened, 
and although resistance was made, it was partly in consequence of their 
not being prepared, that saved us the necessity of shedding blood. As 
we observed several of those who were afterwards placed in irons en- 
deavouring to get the most riotous below, with a view no doubt of 
blinding us, till a better opportunity occurred; that was the cause of 
our acting so much on the defensive, while the precautionary measures 
afterwards adopted stifled any future attempt. It is a well known fact, 
men’s minds are apt to brood mischief when unemployed. To obviate 
this, I wish to point out a few alterations which might take place when 
sending out Company’s recruits, although it may be attended with a 
little more expense, still it will be economy in the end; for I maintain 
that in a well concerted conspiracy, if the sailors were to join, it would 
be doubtful whether the officers got the upper hand, and quite impossi-~ 
ble, should the men know where to get the arms. In sending out 150 
men, I should suggest, there ought never to be less than three officers, 
who should take it by turns to keep watch night and day, there should 
also be at least ten or twelve old disciplined sergeants, and corporals, 
who should be divided with the men, in three watches; those on watch 
should be made to assist in the working of the ship, (not that they are 
actually wanted, for every ship going to India is supposed to have suffi- 
cient crew on board to work her,) but to keep their minds employed ; 
for as was the case with us, after the novelty of the voyage had worn off, 
the men got so lazy that they would scarcely get on their legs to assist | 
in setting a topmast studding sail, except Captain Neeve was on deck. 
I would have this regulation strictly enforced with slight punishments, 
as stoppage of beer, &c., as it is of the first importance to keep their 
minds employed. 

As regards punishments, I think every commanding officer should be 
allowed to use his own discretion, punishments are necessary on shore, 
how much more so must they be on board ship. I am no advocate for 
corporeal punishment, it is better avoided if possible, it does the person 
but little good who receives it, and hurts the spirits of those who are 
looking on; except of course in some cases when it is absolutely neces~ 
sary. I should suggest, however, instead, that when chartering a ship, 
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‘the Hon. E. I. Company should have a place allotted as a black hole, 
the men to be placed there in irons, or not, as the case required. All 
regulations the commander of a ship wishes to adopt, should be sent to 
the Company for their approval, prior to sailing; and if passed, the 
commanding officer should have them enforced. I would also suggest 
that the books sent on board for the use of the troops should not be 
issued till half the voyage was over. A fidler, drummer, and fiféer 
‘would be excellent additions; for the bad fiddle we had on board, kept 
the men amused for the greater part of the voyage. I am likewise of 
opinion that a pint and a half of porter is too much (daily,) one pint is 
‘quite sufficient for men having nothing to do. | 
I have now nothing more to add, but that the prisoners are awaiting 
their trial, pending a reference to the Governor-general of India, and I 
‘Sincerely hope it will not detain the ship here long. | 
(A true account. ) (Signed) Curer Orricer. 
James Sevewicx, Commander. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


Sir,—Having so frequently read in the columns of your valuable 
Magazine, and also in the “ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette,” of the 
many shipwrecks on our coast, and of ships foundering at sea, by which 
so much property is totally lost, and so many valuable lives sacrificed, 
and the zeal you generally. show in laying these disasters before the 
public, in your columns as they come under your notice. As I think 
itis for the benefit of the shipping interest generally, and all those 
concerned in it, I now heg to call their particular attention as to the 
cause of a ship suddenly springing a leak at sea, and making so much 
water that the pumps are not able to keep her afloat, and the crew 
obliged to take to the boats, as the only chance of saving their lives, 
sometimes in so much haste, as not to be able to save a stitch but what 
they stand in, and sometimes to see her go down a short time after 
quitting her. | 

Now, Sir, though we do often hear of these sad disasters, I never 
can find that any inquiry is ever made as to the cause of these dreadful 
calamities, either by the Owners, Underwriters, or any society that 
has been formed for the protection of the shipping, or the seamen that 
navigate them. If the real cause of the above disasters are never known, 
no remedy of course can be applied. But it may be said, who is to 
call such inquiry ¢ my answer is, the owners! if the ship is not insured ; 
but if insured then the underwriters! If this were done, the true cause 
in all probability would be ascertained, as well as in other cases of 
shipwreck, and remedies sought for and applied. Jt is my humble 
opinion, that when a ship suddenly springs a leak as before described, 
it is in consequence of a butt-end giving way either in the bend of the 
bows or the quarter. If this should from inquiry, or by better judges 
than myself be considered the cause, would it not be advisable to pursue 
a different plan of securing them, particularly in small vessels, (say 
under 150 tons,) as where the ends of the planks meet on so small a 
timber the fastenings must be so near the ends of the planks as some- 
times to cause them to split in driving.them in, and must be also very 
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near the sides of the timber.- Would it not be a better plan to have the 
planks scarfed across the timbers with two fastenings in the centre, 
which I think would be more secure .than the present plan. It might 
be considered still more secure to have the planks scarfed across to two 
timbers, but that I must leave to better judges than myself. I have 
mentioned this plan to persons concerned with shipping, and the only 
answer I oan get ig “that it would be more trouble and cqnsequently 
magre expense.” This reason I do not think sufficient for not trying it, 
if it is considered to be of greater security and safety to our smaller 
vessels, and last but not least, the lives of our valuable seamen. I do 
sincerely hope the above may meet the eye of some person that is capa- 
ble and willing to make such inquiry, as sailors who are saved from 
their ships in such situations, would be most willing to give the necessary 
information. 

In the case of the “ Fortitude,” that foundered off Milford, in the 
early part of last June in moderate weather, when all hands perished, 
according to the account in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette; but 
in the Nautical Magazine, page 593, August, c.s. is opposite to her 
name; also, of the bark “‘ Hero,” lost off Bude, February 5th, c.s. is 
also opposite her name, when also all hands perished, but the latter was 
in a heavy gale. It appears that the crew took to their boat some time 
before the vessel touched the beach. There must have been some reason 
for so doing, but they were all lost. 

Since writing the above, I have seen an account of the loss of the 
brig “ Rochdale,” William Kewley, master, that suddenly sprung a leak, 
Lundy Island, bearing S.E.b.S. nine miles, August 5th. The crew it 
appears took to the boat, and saved only a part of their clothes, and 
‘were picked up by the schooner “ Gower,” of St. Ives, who was not far 
off, when they saw the “‘ Rochdale” go‘down with all her sails set: the 
crew were landed at Llanelly on the 6th. These cases certainly ought 
to be inquired into, and this is a good opportunity as all hands were 
saved. “An Orv Noatnm Sea Cruizer.” 


Our correspondent has touched one of the many rotten timbers of our Merchant 
Shipping, and that one lies in the very keel; it is well known to be the root of all 
evil called money. It would be too much expense to build a safe ship, but not so to 
bujld one for insuring. A butt end starts, the ship sinks, the seamen are drowned, 
and the moncy is handed over to the underwriter, who, if he loses on one, gains on 
one hundred, and there’s an end of the matter, except that insurance is raised in 
proportion to loss,—a kind of sharping at the expense of the whole country, sapping 
the very root of its power,—for if we can afford to lose property we can’t afford to 
Jose seamen. We hear of nothing about butt ends starting in men-of-war. Seamen 
are not drowned by whole crews in H.M. ships as they are in our Merchant ships, 
because that hydra-headed monster insurance, or in other words the money making 
i a is happily unknown among them. ‘This subject has long since been the 
theme of many a page in the Nautical, as our tables of wrecks and others will shew, 
and if our correspondent will bring forward cases in point as they occur to his notice, 
he will be working in a good cause, and shall be heard in his turn,—but we tell him 
beforehand the cancer lies deep. With regard to the c. s. to which he alludes, we 
must plead the difficulty of getting at the truth in these matters, as in other occult 
sciences, which may be an additional inducement for him to assist us. ‘The task 
which we have imposed on ourselves is a most difficult one, and we cannot expect to 

erform it properly even with crews or vessels. True it is, the former are tuo easily 
ost, and though a total loss, rather than a partial one, is desired by certain parties, 
au gues will be wrecked half-a-dozen times over before she becomes one.— 

pb. N.M. 
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WRECKS OF BRITISII SHIPPING. 
(Continued from page 503,.—<c.3, crew saved.) 
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ROCK OFF CAPE DE GATT. 


Cart. Toup Nicholas of H.M.S. Belleisle has made the following repart 
of an important unknown danger off Cape de Gatt. Our seamen will 
be cautious how they pass the Cape. 

Qn: the 13th of August, when coming down the Mediterranean near 


* Handsome Testimonal.—On Thursday last a very elegant coffee and tea-pot 
were presented to Capt. Arrowsmith, of Sunderland, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Presented by Gee and Co.. of Hull, to Captain John Arrowsmith, of 
the Canada, of Sunderland, as an acknowledgment for his kind assistance to Captain 
Dale Brown, and the crew of their brig Chase, which vessel was unfortunately lost 
on the 12th of May, 1840, on her voyage from Hull to Petersburgh, by striking a 
at of. ice, and sunk abopt twelve miles from Nargen Island.”—Bouslon Heruld, 

uly 22. 
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Cape de Gatt, and when I had stond inshore to get a fresher breeze, 
seeing the vessels near the land with much more wind than we had, we 
passed a sunken rock looking green close outside of us, when full a mile, 
and in my belief nearer a mile and half from the shore, than a mile, if 
not more. 

I had the Admiralty chart in my hand at the time, and also the 
Admiralty book of directions, which I had just been reading to the 
master who was alongside of me on the poop looking out; ‘the leads- 
men were in both chains but could net get any bottom, and the signal 
men were at.the mast-heads looking out for shoal and broken water, 
agreeably to my uniform custom when within five miles of any sup- 
posed danger. I had also just taken the bearings by Tofino’s large chart, 
which placed us well clear of the rock as marked on it, and on the Ad- 
miralty chart at half a mile from the Cape. A few days afterwards, 
after I got to Gibraltar, I found an old book of directions for the Medi- 
terranean, published in 1750, by Mount and Page, Tower Hill, giving 
a copy of ‘“ Afichelot’s Mediterranean Pilot,” wherein I discovered the 
following remarks. 

“To the S.W.b.S. from these white spotson Cape de Gatt, at about 
a little mile distance there lies a ridge of rocks, with very little water 
over them, but you may pass between the land and the danger, ranging 
along the point at discretion at two or three cables distance, or else keep 
out about four miles in the offing, because some say there ltes ANOTHER 
DANGER about a league out to the S.W.b.S., there is likewise near the 
point of Cape de Gatt, a rock almost level with the water, which you 
must not come near.” 

The charts in this old hook of directions Tay down the rock above a 
mile and a half from the shore, whereas, the Admiralty charts, and 
Tofino, also place this danger within half a mile of the land, and when 
we were abreast of Cape de Gatt, we were nearer a mile and a half from 
if, than a mile, and the Admiralty direction book states, at page 22, 
*“Cape de Gatt may be readily known by the Torre de la Testa, a 
watch tower on its summit, in latitude 36° 44’ N., and longitude 20° 
13° W. At halfa mile from the tower of la Testa, on the east, is the 
castle of St. Francis de Paula, or Corrolete, on a hill, which is per- 
pendicular towards the sea; a@ lofty islet is close to it, with many steep 
rocks,—hereabout are many cross currents, which seem to be governed 
solely by the wind, and which add to the danger of the coast. Among 
the latter ts a rock of white marble, at half a mile south, 4° east, [south 
26° east] from the castle, with only nine fect over it. There is a pass- 
age between it and the shore, with six and seven fathoms, but it is not 
safe with a scant wind, unless to those perfectly acquainted with the 
coast.” 

Thus the rock we saw under water could not possibly be the one 
here referred to in the English book of directions, but I think it is most 
likely to be the oy danger alluded to in the book directions, of 1750. 
Captain Boulthee, of the “ Jaseur,” will however, no doubt report fully 
upon these dangers at an early period, agreeably to my request to him 
to examine them without delay. Had not the easterly wind been 
freshened, I certainly should bave shortened sail, and hove to, to have 
examined this rock at the time, bat as I knew that I should meet the 
“ Jaseur” at Gibraltar, I considered that Captain Boultbee would have 
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more time to search for this rock, and to examine the soundings round 
it accurately than we could have had, the «‘ Jaseur” being on the Gib- } 
raltar station. 

I should further state, that before the sunken rock was reported on 
our port bow, I had observed to those around me on the poop, that I | 
was sure I saw with my spy glass, the water breaking on the known 
rock at about half a mile off the point of Cape de Gatt, and which I 
still feel confident that I did. We were steering W.N.W. to W.b.N. 
by compass, and had just got the fresher breeze for which I had stood | 
nearer to the land. The old building, or Fort on Cape de Gatt bore ss 
about N.N.E. by compass, and the white mark in the rock to the east- - 
ward of the Cape, about N..b.N. by compass/variation just two points BE. | 
meee ) tod he wile 

THE ARCHIMIDES. War gir Hadas ee 
Sirx,—In your number for this month, and I think in one or two preced-/4./ emf pure. 
ing ones, you have admitted some remarks upon the Archimides steamer, of. ee ee 
which I must be free enough, Mr. Editor, to say have found their way ’ ~~ a LL. 
into the Nautical, contrary to the usual vigilant discrimination exer-) “°° | 
cised in its management. The drift of the remarks alluded to, upon ¢ «<7 - 
Mr. Smith's propeller, is to the effect, that although it may answer in - 
smooth water, it can never do so at sea. Now, I am a totally disin- 
terested party, but I have paid particular attention to the progress of . 
the Archimides, and although I am far from stating positively that the 
screw is under all circumstances superior to paddle wheels, yet of one 
thing I am most certain, that if it has any advantages as a propeller, 
it must be in bad weather at sea. 

It is somewhat odd, that the contributor of the remarks in your recent 
numbers, above referred to, should overlook the notorious fact, that the 
Archimides has made a voyage to Portugal,—has been round England, 
and across the German Ocean, upon all which occasions she has per- 
formed much the same, (certainly fully as well) as other sea-going 
steamers, and that in asserting (for nothing like proof is attempted,) 
that she is unfit for sea-going purposes, all this should be lost sight of, 
and a sort of proof giveu of her want of power in smooth water! namely, 
when she was opposed to the power of a steam tug in the river. The 
description of this trial has been much distorted, to say the least of it, 
facts have not been fairly stated, as regards the relative power of the 
two vessels, especially as that power is proportioned to the two vessels 
themselves. 

It must be so clear that the advantage is in favor of the screw at 
sea, (admitting it to have sufficient power as propeller any where,) as 
it is always acting in its proper medium under water, however disturbed 
the surface may be,—that it is surprising how any one can choose to 
place the paddle wheels in comparison with it, when under their most 
unfavourable action in-a heavy sea, one half the time neutralized,—or 
worse. : 

I will conclude by expressing my hopes, Mr. Editor, that you will 
allow these remarks, merely to call upon the public to allcw fa:r play 
to “screw versus paddle wheels.” 

Iam, &c. 


“Mercator.” 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. London, Sep. 1840. 


> 
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Steam Nav‘aation~——Ir is remarkable that this science, did not for 
many years after its invention and application, make such progress as 
one would conceive its palpable merits and advantages entitled it to. 
It was not until the year 1828 that the Navy of England possessed a 
single steam-versel, and in 1835 we lad only twenty-one, of the ag- 
gregate of 3000 horse-power. From that date this species of force has 
multiplied greatly, and now amounts to nearly eighty, under the pen- 
‘dant of 11,000 or 12,000 horse-power. France has done her best to 
keep pace with us, having between forty and fifty steam-vessels afloat 
and building, but none equipped of more than 220 horse-power. By 
arming her packets she makes considerable display ; bat her resources 
for increasing this force on emergency are feeble as compared with our 
own, for the mercantile steam tonnage of the United Kingdom, pro- 
gressing as it is in a prodigious ratio, presents the most stupendous 
element of Naval power (by giving facility of operations) that the world 
has ever witnessed. We recollect when the expedition for the attack 
on Copenhagen was projected, in 1807,—the completest and best-ap- 
pointed expedition that ever England sent forth-—although preparations 
were commenced in March, it was not until so late in the season as the 
26th of July that the first division of the fleet sailed from Yarmouth 
Roads, leaving but little time to execute the objects of the campaign 
before the winter set in. Now. England at this moment possesses such 
an amount of steam tonnage, (according to the last official returns pub- 
lished, 810 vessels, 157,840 tons, 63,250 horse-power,) that a portion 
of it conld convey the necessary troops, with all the usual appendages, 
.and tow a squadron of ships-of-war to the scene of action, in less than 
one quarter of the time occupied in the former expedition, should cir 
cumstances ever render it necessary for us to occupy the island of Zee- 
land, or any post in the Baltic. The fact is, that steam navigation, 
not only as directly applied to vessels-of-war, but in aid of combined 
expeditions for sudden descents upon different points, enables the country 
possessing it in the greatest force to harass an enemy’s coast with a 
small but well-appointed army, and to carry destruction to every town 
and village within a dozen miles of the sea, unless they are regularly 
. fortified and garrisoned, or covered by large bodies of troops. It is 
stated by an old author, that “in the year 1647 the Dutch, with a fleet 

_and but 4000 men on board, alarmed the whole coast of France, and 
obliged the French King to keep near 100,000 men upon the maritime 
coast, as not knowing where they would fix.” 

If such was the case with vessels when movements were dependent on 
winds and tides, and whose operations were under such circumstances 
necessarily slow, how much more so it will be with the aid of steam, 
when, by means of vessels of light draught, heavily armed, not a boat 
will be permitted to pass out of gun-shot of the shore, nor a harbour 
left open for egress or ingress any day in the year.—Naral and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 

The letter of a correspondent is then annexed, who, deluded by Mr. 
Parish’s statements, appears to be ignorant that we have long since 
adopted pieces af the same capabilities as ‘ Paixhans’”’ for the arma- 
ment of our war steamers, and also introduced them in ships-of-the-line 
and frigates. These are guns of eight and ten-inch calibre, for projec- 
ting shells horizontally. 
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NEW LIGHTS AND BEACONS. 
(From the Shipping Gazette.) 


Tue Goopwin Bracon.—We are informed by our correspondent at 
Deal, that a Beacon has at length been erected on the Goodwin Sand, 
which, we have reason to hope, will be instrumental in preserving the 
lives of many valuable seamen, and a large amount of property, hitherto 
annually sacrificed. This Beacon has, we learn, been erected at the 
suggestion and under the superintendence of Captain Bullock, of the 
surveying vessel Boxer, and was constructed under the immediate in- 
spection of Captain Boys, of the Royal Navy. We congratulate our 
nautical friends on this improvement, which has been too long a desi- 
deratum; and we trust we shall in a few days be enabled to furnish 
them with an official account of the position and bearings of the Beacon. 


Spurn New Sanp Froatine Licnt.—J/ull, September 10th.—A new 
light vessel was on Saturday last fixed to her moorings on the New 
Sand, off the mouth of the Humber. She is a very fine vessel, coppered, 
and of the same tonnage as the old vessel, which had buffeted the storms 
of twenty years, having been placed on the sand in 1820, and only 
twice since brought to Hull for repairs. She is to be offered for sale. 
An alteration has been made in the light itself, which was formerly 
permanent, but is now revolving, appearing for half'a minute and then 
disappearing for the same period. It can be seen at some distance 
further than the one which has been removed.—Lastern Countics Herald. 


St. Jonn (N.B.)—We understand that Cape Enrage Light-house, 
near the Head of the Bay of Fundy, is in full operation,—a plain 
white light. 


Notice to Mariners.—A new lantern has been put on Cape Henlopen 
Lighthouse, lighted with eighteen lamps and eighteen large reflectors. 
—Extract from the Delaware Gazette. Masters of vessels having to 
pass on the Bahama Banks, are hereby notified, that there is a fixed 
light on the Doubleheaded Shot Keys, discernible eighteen to twenty 
miles in the night, and fifteen in the day. Several vessels have nearly 
been lost, in taking the above light for one on the Florida shore. 


Eyemoutu Harnour Lients.—These Lights have been recently erected 
for the benefit of the fishermen frequenting the port of Eyemouth 
during the herring season. To those who resort thither from distant 
parts of the coast, and who are therefore less able than those belonging 
to the port to find it in a dark night, these lights are of special service. 
Last year, during one stormy night a Newhaven boat was very nearly 
lost from missing Eyemouth Bay. The advantage of the lights has 
been most signally proved this season, by having enabled the fishing 
‘boats to find the harbour at once, on two several occasions, when it was 
necessary to make for shore. The brightest of the two lights is erected 
‘on a post about twenty-six feet from the ground, and is seen at a dis- 
tance of more than six miles. The smatler light is placed at the-pier 
head, and whilst it indicates the entrance to the harbour, it is in such 
® position relatively to the other light as to- afford a leading mark, 
when the lights are brought into. one line, for the best passage into 
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Eyemouth Bay. The erection of these lights adds greatly to the im- 
portance of this port as a fishing station. They are found useful also 
to vessels not only trading with Eyemouth, but sailing along the coast, 
by distinctly informing them where they arc, and enabling them, if 
necessary, to run at night into the Bay for shelter.—Berwick Warder. 





HURRICANE AT PORT ESSINGTON, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(From the Sydney Herald of May.) 


On Monday, 25th November, 1839, Port Essington was visited by one 
of those awful hurricanes so common and destructive in the West Indies, 
Mauritius, &c. The day previously there was nothing indicating any 
extraordinary change, as commonly precedes these storms, either in the 
appearance of the heavens, or in the temperature. About seven o'clock 
in the evening, however, a squall from the southward worked gradually 
towards the settlement, and extended itself in a very heavy thunder 
storm, accompanied with most vivid forked lightning, with rain and 
wind. This continued for about three hours. The heavens were illu- 
minated beautifully, there being scarcely a moment’s cessation between 
flash and flash, and it appeared to issue frem all points of the compass. 
The thunder almost instantaneously succeeded the flashes as the rain 
descended in torrents; gust followed gust so thickly that the whole 
scene was terrifically grand. When the fury of the elements was spent, 
the sky gradually became clear, but sheet lightning more than ordinary 
was seen during the night. On Monday the aspect of the heavens 
changed to a heavy lowering sky. A fresh breeze arose, with spitting 
rain—a certain precursor of an increasing wind. At eight the wind 
moderated, but the sky was still lowering, and threatened heavy rain. 
At noon the wind increased, rendering it dangerous to venture in a boat 
to the shipping. At five p.m., the wind increased to a strong gale, but 
not the most distant apprehensions were entertained that so awful an 
hurricane would succeed it. At eight p.m., it was blowing a heavy 
gale, and the barometer continued to fall; at ten the hurricane com- 
menced, rendering the scene altogether fearful in the extreme. Trees 
were torn up, and falling about in every direction; large branches were 
carried by the force of the wind some hundred yards. Even the very 
stunes themselves seemed animated and flying, as it were, from the fury 
of the hurricane. Every house in the settlement, with the exception af 
the officers’ mess-house, store, and hospital, was blown down. Govern- 
ment house was thrown from the piles on which it was built, upwards 
of ten feet, and fell on the ground, without, however, much injury. 

Every person was looking for a place of safety, but none appeared within 
their reach—they were expecting every moment to be crushed to pieces 
by the falling of heavy trees. Some escaped most providentially ; one 
person was actually pulled out from under the ruins of a house. It 
happened that no lives were lost, or material personal injury sustained. 
The harbour was one sheet of foam. Her Majesty’s ship Britomart, 
was seen to drift before dark, and Her Majesty’s ship Pelorus was riding 
heavily at her anchors. Both vessels were evidently preparing for the 
impending danger. Fromten tilldaylight the hurricane raged with un- 
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abated fury. At midnight the wind changed from south to east, and in 
a few minutes afterwards, from east to north; blowing with redoubled 
effort, as if determined to root every thing out of the ground. 

At daylight, the scene of devastation was melancholy in the extreme. 
The Pelorus was on shore on her broadside at Minto Head, having lost 
eight men including Mr. Keltie, gunner. Many of the ship’s company, 
were up to their necks in water, and others were holding on by the 
weather rigging, the sea breaking violently over them. ‘Che church 
was blown down. All the houses, boat-sheds, armourer’s shop, &c. were 
destroyed.+ Every boat in the colony, amounting to about twenty, were 
complete wrecks. The only boats left were two on board the Britomart. 
The pier with great quantities of provisions, tanks, casks, &c., was all 
washed away. The bananas, plantain, and all other kinds of trees and 
plants, were destroyed. The limbless trunks of a few trees were all 
that remained. Never could such a scene of devastation have been 
witnessed. Garden Bay, Mangrove Point, each participated in the 
surrounding ruin. Garden Bay was inundated, and the spars and boats 
driven a long distance inland. One well was filled up and strongly 
impregnated with salt; the water only became fresh after the wet sea-: 
son which followed. At Point Record the sea had made a clear breach; 
the tide is supposed to have risen ten feet higher than usual. The wells 
there were salt three months after heavy rains. The Pelorus parted 
her cable and went on shore soon after the commencement of the hurri- 
cane. All the bodies save one of the unfortunate men were picked up. 
The Britomart drove with the gale with three anchors ahead during 
nearly the whole time of the hurricane, and was seen at daylight out 
towards Spear Point, distant about a mile from where she was anchored, 
close to the Pelorus off the pier. The bottom being a soft tenacious 
clay, it was thought next to impossible that a vessel could drive; and 
at times vessels have been obliged:to wait for the flood tide to weigh 
them by purchase. Since the hurricane not a bird of any kind has 
been seen; many were found dead the morning after it. In the settle- 
ment 8,090Ibs. of biscuit were destroyed, and in the Pelorus about 
5,0001b.; several bags of rice, and quantities of other provisions. Port 
Essington is now a perfect wilderness, and the injury done it will take 
no little time to repair; in fact; what has been done during the last 
eighteen months by 100 men is entirely destroyed.— Perth Gazette. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Tue following extract from a letter of a Naval Officer, containing an account of 
his journey from Sydney to Port Philip, will give our readers some idea of 
life in our New Australian Settlements. 


In consequence of the great drought, and six parties having preceded me with 
herds of cattle on the same route, | found the greatest difficulty to contend 
with, was a scarcity of food for the cattle ; and having started with 700 head, I 
arrived with only 620, having been obliged to leave the rest on the road too 
weak to travel, with the exception of those killed for the consumption of my 
party, consisting of twelve persons: and amongst the number knocked up were 
nearly the whole of the working bullocks, (our supplies being carried by two 
bullock drays,) which obliged me to break in others from the herd to supply 
their places, by no means an easy matter under such circumstances, 
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These circumstances combined with the trouble and constaht attention re- 
uired in drivinga large herd of cattle through a new country, admit but of 
little time for observation. In fact, I always slept in my clothes,—had seldom | 
time to take any refreshment between daylight and dark, and was seldom off 
my saddle during that period ; after which, came the nights’ watching, in which 
TI took my turn with the men, dividing the night into three watches, our custom 
being to collect the cattle up in a circle, with fires all round them. : 

In consequence of the weakly state of our cattle, from a want of food, we 
were four months on the road, a much longer period than I had anticipated, or 
provided for: we were therefore on short allowance a month before we arrived, 
and for the last fortnight subsisted entirely on beef and water, having no sub- 
stitute whatever for flour or vegetables: excepting when, occasionally we found 
some penny-royal in the river, which we made into tea, and smoked the stem 
in our pipes ; our tobacco being all ed giokde with the other supplies. 

On starting from New South Wales, I crossed the Murrumbidgee, at the cross- 
ing place of the Port Philip road, and kept the left bank to se eet with 
the Murray and that part of the latter river which is commonly called the Hume, 
for the whole of this space, with the exception of the river flats, the country as 
far as the eye can reach is one vast desert of plain; destitute of herbage, and 
with the exception of a few stunted trees of the Eucalyptic tribe, and some 
salsolaceous shee without a symptom of regulation. The soil is of a loose 
rotten description, in which a horse gocs over his fetlock at every step, and 
must I should think in the rainy season be one vast swamp. For the whole of 
this space, there is not a single tributary falling into the Murrumbidgee, from 
the northward, with the exception of the Lachlan, the bed of which we found 
dry, and the country of the same barren description. 

We now kept the left bank of the river Murray, a much more noble stream 
than the Murrumbidgee, and which viewed from some of those stupendous and 
almost perpendicular fossil cliffs, described by Captain Sturt, has a grand and 
MNposing appearance. The predominant fossil in this immense and singular 
bed is the common ovster. The river flats are much more extensive than those 
of the former river; but the country northward as far as can be seen by the 
traveller, is for the most part extremely barren, being covered with a deuse 
scrub, on deep course red sand. ‘The thickness of this scrub, which is only 
vanied by occasional fine ridges, combined with the heavy red sand, renders the 
travelling on this part of the reute very irksome and arduous for the working, 
cattle. Atter rounding the N.W. angle of the Murray, we still kept the river 
bank for thirty-five miles, when we struck westward through the dense 
scrub, separating it from the fine country laying eastward of the ranges 
of mountains which bound the plains of Adelaide on that quarter. We 
were obliged to camp the cattle one night in the scrub, and to travel all 
the next day without water, and when in the evening we found some ina 
deep gulley, the holes were too sinall to admit of the whole herd drinkiug 
from them, the consequence was, that 200 head with two horses entered 
the scrub at this spot, and worked through it, making the river at the very 
spot they had left it. I was obliged, therefore, with two of the men to 
follow their tracks, we found where they had bedded one night in the scrub, 
and still following the tracks, we suddenly heard the voices of men driving 
cattle, and following the sound, we came on the road we had taken on leaving 
the river; and found a Mr. Tonle just camping his cattle for the night. 
He had started from N.S. Wales a few days before us, and we overtook fini 
when near the Darling, and we occasionally passed cach other afterwards, 
interchanging civilities, and sharing our provisions until both parties had 
expended all; he however again had an opportunity of evincing his hospitable 
fecling, and regaled us with a damper, (unfermented bread,) informmg us 
that a Mr. Mundy from Port Philip, with a herd of cattle had left them 
a few hours; having picked up our cattle making the river at the spot I 
had left it. T slept at Mr. Toole’s camp that night, I started at three o'clock 
in the morning, making a direct course through the scrub for our own camp 
which I reached in the afternoon. I found Mr. Mundy’s party encamped 
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close to my own, whom they had kindly assisted with flour, &c., but to my 
great chaerin, I found they had not picked up the whole of my cattle, there 
being 40 head with twa horses still absent. I was therefore the following 
morning again vbliged to enter the scrub, and reached the river in the 
evening, our horses getting very weak. 

The next morning in seeking for our own we found about 100 of Mr. 
Mundy’s cattle, they having played them the same trick. We therefore secured 
them in an angle of the river, and that evening we found the horses, which 
was fortunate, they being fresh, while those we rode were quite knocked 
up. The following morning we were joined by a gentleman and two men 
of Mr. Mundy’s party in search of their cattle which we had found; on the 
fourth day we succeeded in finding all that were missing, and on the fifth 
we rejoined the main herd. | 

Three days travelling brought us into the beautiful, fertile and well watered 
district of mount Barker, and when we stopped to allow the the cattle to feed, 
the sight almost repaid one for all the hardships of the journey, as the 
luxuriance of the pasturage far surpassed any thing I had seen during an 
absence of six months from the colony. 

We found the Darling almost stagnant, it is the ouly tributary running 
into the Murray from the northward excepting the Rufus, of which there 
are some doubts as to its being a river, some people alleging that it is merely 
the back water from the Murray. We travelled round it on dry land, but 
this is no criterion by which to judge, as several of our rivers in this country 
are in inany places only a succession of povls, while in other parts, a 
continuous stream is running, and in fact these pools are not stagnant, but 
find a course under the soil which separates them. It is an odd circumstance 
that nearly all the creeks and lagoons in the neighbourhood of the Murray 
are salt, as is the case with some of the small rivers and lakes in this province. 

We found the natives very numerous, but generally speaking friendly, 
although J think them treacherous, and that they mistake kindness for timidity. 
I however insisted on their being treated kindly, without allowing them too 
near the camp, although my party were much incensed by an attack from 
them before we reached the Lachlan. 

I desired the men on starting never to leave the camp unarmed, and they 
‘obeyed my orders strictly, until one evening after a very Jong and fatiguing 
day’s journey J was just rounding the cattle up for the night, and the two 
-bullock drivers had taken the wuming bullocks about a quarier of a mile from 
us to feed, when they suddenly came running back, calling out that the 
blacks were rushing on the cattle, they being without fire arms for the first 
time; three men and myeelf instantly gave chase well armed, and pressed 
them so closely, as to oblige them to leave the bullocks and take to the 
river, it was then too dark to see them, or I should certainly have shot some 
of them. We were the whole of the two succeeding days collecting our 
bullocks, some. of them having been so much frightened, as to run with hobbles 
on a distance of twelve miles in different directions; we found one with eight 
ea in him, and as the poor beast of course could not rise we shot him. 

e saw no natives for mauy days afterwards, and my men never went without 
‘their arms again. 

This colony is progressing most rapidly, as you will perceive by the accom- 
panying statistical account which was compiled by a friend of mine with much 
attention and labour. ‘There have been 32 special survevs, and £4000, naid 
fur each by parties in the colony during this year, but this has been rather 
detrimental to the smaller capitalists, as from the inefficient working of the 
survey system, the greater part of the d land in districts near the town has 
been monopolized by the proprietors of these surveys, they having a right to 
demand a survey on payment of £4000 in any part of the colony, while other 
parties have to wait until the survey’s reach those districts before they can 
select their land. . 

With capital in this colony, a fortune may be made with common attention, 
but without it nothing can be done, excepting by the mechanic or labourer. 
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No half-pay officer should in my opinion come here with less than £1000; if 
he obtained a government appointment, from the low salaries as compared 
with the price of provisions and labour, he could not expect to lay by money 
unless he had some little capital to set afloat. 

I have been rather fortunate in being able to make a start, and I will give 
you such particulars as will enable you to form some idea of a colonist’s tite in 
this province. I told you in a former letter, | had been offered a herd of cattle 
on thirds by a friend in New South Wales, if I would bring them here at my 
own expense. Not having sufficient capital, I applied to one of our largest 
capitalists to join me, and since my arrival, this gentleman has taken the sole 
management of them, giving me half the profits to be derived therefrom. The 
whole profits are one-third the increase divided annually, by which means, 
at the end of seven years, (the period for which I have them,) amt on the lowest 
calculation, and allowing cattle to fall in value to one-third their present price, 
the value will amount to £16,000; the: dairy profits and comnission on sale of 
fat cattle will amount to £1000 a year. In the mean time until the cattle accu- 
mulate, [am doing a little in the farming way, and as I considered it my duty 
to live out here where the cattle are running, to attend on branding and 
musrcring days, &c., F offered the gentleman above alluded to three pounds an 
acre, for an eighty acre section, he having a special survey in this district, but 
he wonid not take seven pounds an acre, and therefore I was obliged to become 
a tenant, and have a lease of 80 acres for fourteen years, at a yearly rent of 
twelve shillings an acre, with a right of run for 100 head of cattle ;—therefore, 
I give you in my own person a fair example of the bad working of the Com- 
Inissioners’ regulations respecting the survey and appropviation of land. 

I shall of course purchase myself when the surveys are more extended, and 
this section will always be worth the rent, as the whole of it is available tur 
agriculture, being of the richest descriptisn of soil, well watered, and the 
ee adjoining a thick sward of the most nutritious grasses. Labour is so 
ligh at present, that I have not a very large establishment, two men at twenty- 
five shillings a week, a boy at ten shillings, and a woman at twenty-five pounds 
a year, and their board comprise my household. ‘To provide tor so many is 
very expensive, as flour is at present 10d. per lb., and beef 8d., but as | kill 
my own beasts, the latter is not so expensive to me, and next year I hope to 
have plenty of wheat of my own. But the market prices are equivalent,—for 
instance, | have sixteen cows; two Alderneys I brought from England, and 
fourteen very fine milkers, fur which I paid twenty pounds a head, in Septem- 
ber last, when | came out here; eleven of them have been in milk ever since 
and the others are near calving. I send my butter into town, and sell it at 
2s. Gd. per pound, and never receive less haa £5 10s. per week for butter 
and cheese, besides fattening pigs, and poultry,—therefure you will perceive 
my own little dairy more by a great deal than pays the wages of my people, 
and the milking only takes up one hour of the mens’ time, morning and 
evening, as I milk three cows myself for amusement and health. 

It was so late in the season when I came out here, that there was not time to 
get more than eight acres into cultivation, but this I did with putatocs, turnips, 
and maize; these little crops [ send into market next month, excepting the 
maize, which will be a month later; and expect to realize between two and three 
hundred pounds, although the ground had never been ploughed vefore. 

Ihave about twenty acres fenced in preparing for next season, and am about 
to put in a few acres of potatoes, that will be out of the ground in time for sow- 
ing oats or maize. I have already ploughed the ground once for next year, and 
I tind the heat breaks the soil as much as the.frost would do. I have two acres 
of a garden also ina good state of preparation, I hope therefore next year to 
have a tolerable return for the money I have laid out, and to live afterwards on 
the profits of this little farm, and lay by those of the herd for a rainy day. I 
sold an acre and cottage in town for £850, and expended the whole on this 
litle farm, and the stock about it. In addition to the cows befure-mentioned, I 
bougiit a buli, some working bullocks, a mare and pony; the remainder was 
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expended in building, fencing, a cart, agricultural implements, tools, &e. My 
little furniture, cooking and dairy utensils, I brought from England with me. 
Therefore, vou see a person conld not place himself in my position under a 
thousand pounds, unless he could plough himself, as two men are the least 
number that would carry on agricultural operations on the smallest ; cale. These 
colonics will soon be getting of vast importance to the mother country. ‘There 
isa fine country only just coming into notice in the neighbourhood of Portland 
Bay, and I am sure money laid out in land there will be a most cxcellent in- 


vestment for it. 


GULF OF SIAM. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sik,—Having observed in your Magazine, of July, 1839, page 495, by 
an extract from the Singapore Free Press, that considerable discrepancy 
prevails respecting the true position of several points in the Gulf of 
Siam, I took some pains, by means of repeated observations, and with 
good instruments, to ascertain which of the charts is the most correct. 
And the result of my calculations, taking the mean of repeated obser- 
vations, is strongly conformity of Captain Brown's statement. 

The following are the particulars, from observations made on board 
this ship :— 

Pulo Panjong I find to be in latitude 9° 17’ N., instead of 9° 5’ N.; 
and in longitude 103° 40’ E, instead of 104° 16’ E., as laid down in 
Horsburgh’s chart. 

Pulo Way is in latitude 9° 58’ N., instead of 9° 53’ N.; and in 
longitude 102° 52’ E., instead of 103° 36’ E. 

In Horsburgh’s chart, No. 1, of the China Sea, Pulo Way is laid 
down in latitude 9° 56’ N., and in longitude 103° 23’ F., making a 
difference.of thirteen miles between the positions of this place in the 
two charts,—namely, Horsburgh’s chart, No. 1, of the China Sea, and 
Horsburgh’s chart from Calcutta to Sunda, which includes the Gulf 
of Siam. 

Pulo Losing I find to be in latitude 7° 29’ N., and in longitude 
101° 59’ E.; the breakers off the south end not laid down. 

Poulo Cora I find but by rather indifferent sights, to be laid down 
about twenty miles too far east. And about two miles to the south- 
ward of this place, there is a rock about six feet above the water, but 
not marked in the charts, although dangerous for vessels passing at 
night. | 

The anchorage at Siam bar, in a quarter less five fathoms, with the 
river's mouth bearing north, a little westerly, is in latitude 13° 23’ 45” 
N., longitude 100° 34’ E.,as calculated by two good chronometers, found 
to be correct by Pedro Branca. But by the mean of several sets of 
lunar observations, I make the longitude 100° 26’ E. 

The growing importance of the ports to which I refer, and the in- 
terest which I feel in the general improvement of nautical charts, 
induce me to place these notices at your disposal. 

Yours, &c. 
MT. M. M. Mirtwarp, 


London Docks, Sept. 181h 1840. Measicr, Ship James Andersen, 
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SHAXINGS. 


Tue Arcuimipes.—A Challenge.—Sir,—Varions paragraphs having ap- 
peared in certain publications tending to detract from the merits of the Archi- 
mides screw-propeller steam-ship, I consider the only way to determine the 
matter, after the successful performances that vessel has already made in cir- 
cumnavigating Great Britain, and in her recent bbe be to Oporto, Amsterdam, 
&e., is to publish this challenge—to run the Archimides against any paddle- 
wheel steamer in the kingdom, the power of which is not superior, the tonnage 
and draught of water not less than that vessel. ‘The trial to take place in the 
open sea, over a distance of 100 or 500 miles, for the sum of One Thousand 
Guineas. . 

The trial must take place before the 15th day of October next, and the 
challenge does not extend to vessels with high pressure engines. 

Francis Perrit Suitu, Patentee. 
1, Wade's Terrace, East India Road, 
London, Sept. 16, 1840. 


An Examepte.—The Fly paid off on the Ist of August, had been four years 

in commission, visiting during that period the coast of Brazil, River Plate, Chili, 
Peru, Southsea Islands, and northern ports of Mexico, having traversed in all 
about 73,000 miles. This ship, which was manned by a steady Devonshire 
crew, has by all accounts been a model of perfection in point of discipline and 
good order on her station. She has not lust a man by sickness or accident. 
_ Between forty and fifty of the seamen belonging to her, partook of a dinner 
on Tuesday last, at the Pear Tree, Stoke. Afier the removal of the cloth, the 
president, William Harvey, proposed a variety of loyal and appropriate toasts, 
commencing with the ‘ Queen,” followed by “ The «fficers of the Fly,”’ and 
“ Three cheers for Tom Bailey,” which were all duly honoured ; vice-president 
G. Farren. After which some of the party retired to an adjuining room, where 
they tripped on the “ light fantastic toe,” while others amused themselves with 
songs, and thus they spent a few hours in the most perfect harmony. One of 
their toasts was their “ Safe return, and thanks to God for their preservation 
from disease and death, during their long voyage.” There was no drunkenness, 
no disorder ; and several of the company, on their return, finished the day at 
Hilson’s Rising Sun, Devonport, in the same spirit of good fellowship with 
which it was begun.— Devonport Independent, 


A melancholy event has lately occurred at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
board Her Majesty’s ship the Cleopatra. The following are the particulars :-— 
On Saturday, the 22nd of August, one of the seamen went aft on the quarter- 
deck, and going up to the lieutenant in command, in an insolent manner said, 
‘‘Are you the commanding officer?’ To which the lieutenant replied, “ What 
do you want?’ ‘T want,” rejoined the other, “to strike you,’’ at the same 
tine giving the lieutenant a blow. This being, according to the Articles of War, 
a capital offence, the lientenant immediately ordered the man to be put in irons, 
and while his orders were being complied with the seaman drew a knife, and 
deliberately stabbed the sergeant of marines, who was close to this officer. The 
poor sergeant reeled and exclaimed, ‘ My God! Sir, he has stubbed me.” The 
inurderer was secured, and the knife taken from him covered with blood. The 
peor sergeant died of the wound on the following evening He went off like a 
nan going to sleep, saying a short time before that he felt himself much better. 
He was buried on the 25th. ‘lhis horrible murder has thrown a damp upon 
every one, for the sergeant was an excellent man, and much beloved by every 
one on board. In consequence of this, the Cleopatra proceeded to Quebec, 
where the ships were tu assemble to try the preston <2 7inen 


The London Assurance Corporation and the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, have gencrously given a donation of twenty-five guineas each to 
the ‘Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent Society.’’— 7imes. 

The blockade of Alexandria commenced on the Ist inst., and a few Egyptian 
vessels had already been sequestered by the British sguadron.—Shipping Gazctle. 
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TABLE LXI. 


Tor reducing Hanoverian Feet to English Feet, and ie Feet to 
Hanoverian Feet. 


1 Calenburgh Foot = 0:9614086888 English Feet. 
1 English Foot == 1:04014038)2 Calenburgh Feet. 
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ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


Adiniralty, 12th August, IS40. 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased by Her Order 
tn ountil of the 10th inst. to cstablish the following re- 
gulations in respect to the promotion of Flag-oflicers :— 
First.—That xo much if the Order in Council of the 
30th of June, 1827, as relates to tbe promotion of Captains 
to be fag-otticers, be rescinded. 
second.—Phatin all fag promotions every captain whose 
seniority brings him in tarn for advancement, shall be 
placed on the Tit of Aag-ofticers, provided he has served 
or otered to serve as a captain, and shall not have de- 
clined service at any time when called upon, and that 
there be nothing against hie character as an officer and a 
gentleman: but that the half-pay of those flag-oficers 
who have net commanded one or more of Fler Majesty's 
rated ships four complete years during war, or six com- 
plete vears during peace, ar five complete years of war 
ant peace combined, shall not be inerensed bevonidt that 
of Rear-Adairal; unless they shall have rendered, as Nag 
officers, sea service of equal length, to camplete the period 
abox centioned of which they were defcicut as captains. 
Chird.—That inany future promotion which would in- 
clude a captain of Greenwich Hospital, such Captain may, 
wihe prefer it, be placed ona retired list of captains. 
Fourth.—That those captains who are not considered 
elvible te he prorauted, slall be removed from the list of 
ofheces of the Roval Navy, and receive a civil pension 
equaltoa their half-pay; and that their widowe shall be 
considered eligible Co pensions as captains’ widows, ac- 
cording to such regulations as are now jin force or may 
hercafter be established. 
By command of their Lordships, 
R. MORE U'FERRALL. 
To the Mac-officcrs and Captains 
ot Her Majesty's fleet. 





Admiralty, F2th August, 1940. 

Ry Her Majesty's Order in Council of the loth inst. it 
is directed, that Sccretaries to fag-oticers viadl in future 
Le apporsted by comtaissions or Warrants from the Loran 
Conmu-onere ofthe \diiralty upon the recommendation 
ofthe ofbcers ander whose Nays they Are acrving. 

That the foll-pay of the seerctary to the admiral of the 
feet stall he five hundred pounds a year. 

That the full-pay of sucectaries to all flag-oMeers, and 
co nemudtere in chief shall be four hundred pounds a year. 

That the full-pay of seerctaries to all other thiy-officers, 
and conmmodores of the first class shall be three hnudred 
poubos. vear, and — 

Phat after twelve vears of actual service as secretaries 
they shail be entitled to half-pay at the rate of twelve shil- 
lhngs @ dav. 
ao regulation is to commence from the first of July, 

By command of their Lordships, 
RR. MONE O'FERRALL. 





Admiralty, I2th August, [810. 
Her Majeaty haw been graciously pleased to direct by 
Her Order iu Council of the Wh inet. that the following 
alterations shall be made in the pay and bulf-pay of Liea- 
tenants in the Royal Navy, commencing the first of July 


Dast. 
FULI-PAY. 

Tieutenants of seven vears standing in that rank, being 
seloor-loutcnants of sen-goitg ar rated ships, ec in com. 
mand of any of Her Majesty's ships other than those on 
the Packet or Surveving establishment, to receive eleven 
shillings a day, or Afteen pounds eight shillings a luaar 
Mont. 

All other Jientenants to reecive ten shillings a day, or 
fourt. co pounds sn baunar month, 

Ther extra pay of sixpence a day at present allowed to 
lieutenants in flag ships to be discontinued. 

HALF-PAY. 

All lieutenants hereafter promoted to thet rank, to re- 
ceive four shillings adlay, to be incertae to five shillings 
a day after three sears’ service as icutenants in seaport ye 
ships, aud to advance as at present by seniority to the 
rates of six and ssven shilllngs a day; but the Lords 
Coramissioners of the Adiniraity ace empowered to plore 
eny licutcuant on the five «hilling Viet, whe, chan ii- 
ness contracted iu the serviec, shall have been unable tao 
Serve three years nt sea in Unt rank, 

By comniand of their Lordships, 
R. MORE OFERRALL. 
To all Commanders-iIn-Chief, Captains, 
Commanding officers, aud Lieutenants 
of H.M. ships and vessels. 





Admiralty, [2th Avguat, 1910. 

With the mew of placing the Medical omcers of the 
Poval Navy, in ceapect to rank, pay, and additional pay 
for Jeagth ofservice, and also with respect to half-pay on 
ascale more nearly corresponding with that assigned to 
aftcees of the Medical Departincat of the Army, Hee 
Majesty bas been graciously pleased by Her Order in 
Couacil of the 10th inst. to direct -— - 

First; Vhat teom the firat of July last, the anneved 
scale of rank, pay, and balf-yay warked A, shall be estab. 
hished for Naval Medical OMeers , but that thia heneft 
shall wot be extended to any Medical Othecrupon half-pay, 


or who may hereafter come upon full or half-pay, until he 
shall have sceved a period eh three years subscqucnt to 
to the firstof January, ISS, 

Secondly; That the Medical Officers of the Navy shall 
be permitted to reckon the whole period of their full-pay 
service as Asaistant Surgeons aud Surgeons, in claims to 
jucrcased pay or retirement; and 

Thirdly; That when employed inany Naval Hospital at 
hone or abroad, or in the Royal Marine dufirmarics at 
Chathaw or Woolwich, which are also Naval Hospitals, 
they shall be entitled to the rates of pay, or half-pay, 
agreeably to the length of their respective services an 
ehoee Establishments, as set forth in the table B, also 
attached hereto, 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to direct that no 
officers of whatsoever rank, who shall retice from thee 
respective employments without the approbation of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of who shall re- 
fuse of avoid scevice, Hf found capable of serving, shall be 
allowed to receive half-pay, and that their names shall be 
removed from the list of offivers of the Noval Navy. 

By command of their Lordships, 
R. MORE OU FERRALL. 
To all Commanders in Chief, Captains, 
Commanding officers, and Surgeons of 
H.M. ships and vessels. 


TABLE A, 
Scale of rank, pay, and half-pav for Medical officers of the 
Royal Navy. 


full-pay half-pay 
perthem oper cic 
# os. a. Aon. el 


111 6 - lA - 
22- 31 é5 =- 


Inspectors of Hospitals and Fleets 

After ten vears service as such 
Deputy Tnapectors of Hospitals aud 
Dlects, (with such further allow. 
ance wheu emploved inbospitals on 
shore av the Hoard of Aduuralty 


may think proper) 11 - - lo - 
Surgeou . - . -ll - a SG ee 
Above six veare full-par serviec, 
including service as Agas-Surg, + 320. - 6 - 
Above ten years ditto ditte -la - ey ae 
Above fifteen years ditto ditto - 140 - - S - 
Above twenty years ditto ditto - 18 - - Ww - 
Above twenty-five ditto ditto 
with leave to retire - : - 18 - - WB - 
Above thirty ditto ditto 
with leave to retire - - - IR - - 1 - 
Asasistunt-Surgeon . - - 7s. 6 
Above three vears full-pay servies - 7 6 - 8 
Hf serving in small veascix under 
ten vearsfull-pay service - - & - 
Abuve tcu years full-pay service - 9 - - 4 6 
If serving fn small vessels - lo - 
Above twenty years ° a tee 
TABLE B 


Rates of full-pay and retirement for 


officers serving in 
Hospitals, &e, 














luspector of Hospitals full-pay per dicm 
On first appointinent - - - - 1s - 
After ten vears service . - : - 3s 3 - 
Retirement afterten years Hospital service 1 6 
Ditto hfteen Witte 143 
Jhitto twenty dite 17: 
Ditto twenty-five ditto 19 8 
Ditto thirty ditto 112 6 
Deputy Inspectora of Hospitals full-pay 
On wpposmtment - - : - - 17 6 
Retirement after hftcen years Hospital service - 17) 6 
Ditto twenty ditto - 19 9 
Ditto twenty-five ditto }oe 
Thitto thirty ditto 143 
Ditto thirty-five ditto 1 6 6 
Surgeons of Hospitals foll-pay 
Vu appointinent with less than 2 ycars eer- 
Vice - - - - - : - - 16 =6 
above twenty vears service - : - 1 - 6 
Retirervent after ten yours Lospital service - 11 6 
Thieto fiftcen ditto - It de 
Ditto twenty ditto -1' 3 
Ditta twenty-five ditto - 18 7 
Surgeous of the Roval Marine Infirmaries at 
Chatham and Woolwich full-pay 
On appotitment - - - S 148 
Retirement alter ten years Hospital xervice -li 3 
Dhtto fifteen ditto -4 3 
Ditto twenty ditto -IS 4 
Ditto tweuty-five ditto 1-4 
Ditto thirty ditto | 
Ditto thirty-five ditto 46 


Adiniralty, E-th August, 19 a, 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to dircet by 
Her Order in Council of the loth of August, INQ, that the 
full pay of Masters in the thoval Navy shall be as followa, 
canuncociig the Istaf July bast; 

Formasters serving in first, second, or third rates, ele- 
ven shillings and eight-pence a dav, or aistecn pounds, 
sx shellings, and cight pouce a lunar month, 
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For masters serving in other ted ships, ten shillings a 
dav,or fourteen pounds «lunar month, 

For masters serving iu sloops and smaller veasels, eight 
shillings and four-penee a day, or cleven pounds fourteen 
shiflings a lunar month. 

By command of their Lordchips, 
R. MORE OV Fe RRALL, 
To all Commanders in Chief, Captains, 

Comimading othcercs, and Masters in 

the Nuyal Navy. 





Admiralty, Ith August, 140. 


Resp in the rank, pay, and hadi-poy of Matos, aw cata. 
lished by Her Majesty's Order in Council, of the luth 
Angust, IS W, 


All Midshijanen who shall have passed auch examina. 
tion respecting theie qualifications toc the appulntuent of 
Lieutenant, as the Loris Commissioners of the Admiralty 
tay from time to time direct, Gf agroad, for seamanship 
anid haviyation, and if at home also at the Noval Nuval 
College) shall be considered eligible to have Warrants or 
Coumissiona as Mates da whatever ship they may be serve 
dng: such Warrant of Coumission will be given by the 
Lords Commissioners ofthe Admiralty, upou the recont 
menadsation of the Commanding oificcrefths shin ia whieh 
the person may be «erving, transmitted by the Commander 
ja Chiefor Senior oticer on the station, 

Daring their fest (hree vears of actual xervice as Mates 
Fo the Koval Navy they will take rank with cosigas in the 
army, and after three years’ service with Jicuteuants int 
the army, according to their serlority as mates, te be 
computed from the dates of their original warrents From 
their respective Captains, upder the turmer regulations in 
respect to mates. 

Commanders in Chief on Foreign stations may give 
Acting Warrants as Mates to soch imidshipmen as may 
pars clea for seamanship and nasieation, which War- 
rants willbe confirmed from their original dates if approved 
by their Lordships, provided they pass Uheie examination 
at the Royal Saal College in two mouths after their 
arrival in Fnyvtond, but no person appoemted to act as 
mate or licutcnant in to be sent: home froma Foreign sta- 
tion toethe purpose of padsing such cvamination, 

Whe sen pay of mates is to be three shitlings and seven- 
pounce a day, or five pountls a lunar mouth. 

The hald- pay ofttuates is to be atthe rate oftwo shillings 
shillings amd siv-pence wday, When ucatle to obtain cme 
ployvmentin Her Mijesty'’s service, provided their cou- 
duct during service stall have been satisfactory, and pro- 
vided they do net decline or avuid service when called 
upon, 

The above Regulations as tu pay are to take place from 
the Ist of July last. 

The Lords Conmilasionera of the Admfralty are em- 
powered to allow anv Mate tu retire fro the service with 
a pension of two shillings and siv-pence a dav. after 
twenty years actual service, during ten years of which he 
must have beld the rating of mate. 

By command of their Lord-hips, 
R. MOAR OFERRALL. 





Admiralty, 12th August, (<0. 
Regulations for the qualification, pay, and hali-pay of 
Naval Instructors and Schoulmasters, e« abi ied by 
Nani in Council of the 22d Dee. 1680, aud iuth Aug. 
S40. 

No person will be considered eligible for the situation 
who is under 4) years of age, or more than 35. 

Before any person can hereafter receive an appaiutnent 
as schoolmaster ita ship of the line or frigate, he will be 
required to produce a certificate of his age, and testime- 
tials of good character, and to pass an examination an to 
hie qualifncations to instruct the youny officers in the fol- 
lowing branches -— 

f. Commun Arithmetic, lachuding Vulgar and Dectmal 
Fractions. 

2. The fiest six, the eleventh and twelfth books of 
Euclid; their application to the imeasuremcut of lanes 
aud Solid Bodics. 

3. Algebra, progressing to the highest order of Fqua- 
tions, and its application to the sulution of Geomctrical 
Problenis, 

4.) Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the various 
problems lo Surveving, the measurement of Heights: and 
Distances, Naviyation, and Nautical Astrunomy, parti- 
cularly the principles on which the various formula 
for ascertaining the longitude are constructed: al prac- 
tical Astronomy, 80 far as may be required fur deter- 
mining the latitude and longitude in all cases. 

&. The uses of Mathematical and Nautical Instraments 
—the Quadrant, Scxtant, Compasses, and Chrouuucters, 


CommoporeE Lorp Jonn Hay.—The 
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6. The theory of projectiles, and its application ta 
Guanery, 

7. ‘Che Classics, to such as enter with some huowledyge 
of Latin aud Geoek, 

Although the hnowledge of French, as well as of other 
modern languages, and al the prouneiples of drawivg wail 
not at first be required as indispensable qualifications, it 
Is very desirable that Naval Scbooluastere should be able 
to give justruction in these branches of education; and 
pretercuce will always be give to puch as pussces these 
attsiminentss. 

Schooltmasters established by the above-mentioned 
Orders in Council are to be designated Naval lustructurs 
and Schoolmasters.”? 

* ‘The tull-pay uf Naval Lostructors and Schoolmastcrs is 


to be— 


Vpon their firat entry in the service 7 Oaday 
Alter (hice years’ service on full-pay 76°" 
After seven yveare < 
Alter ten years lov « 


And five pounds a year for cach young gentleman who 
shall reecive instruction from them; but the buunty of 
Asn vear heretofore allowed js ty be discontinue, 

‘Vhe hall-pay of Naval lustcuctors and Schovimasters is 
ty ve — 


After theie first entrv - - - 2 Unday 
Aker three years service on full-pay 3 u ' 
After ten years ditto 40° 
After tweuty years ditte aoa“ 


But no Naval Instructor or Schoolmaster who shall re- 
tire from his cuplosmenat without the approbatign of treet 
Lords Commissioners of the Adiniralty, or who shall ce- 
fuse or avoi bservice, if found capable of servinu, sti ae ve 
Allowed ty receive half-pay; and his name iu such vase 
will be removed from the List of Naval lustructuis aud 
Schooluusters, 

Inthe event ofa Chaplain of a ship being appoiated to 
Act also as Naval lostructurc nud Schoolmaster, he will be 
entitled to the Bounty of €364 year, and €% fron each 
Yours icntieman instructed by him, am additivn to bis 
paras Ciapiain 

The focegoing rates of pay and half-pay are to commence 
from the brat of July last. 

Dy couunand of their Lordships, 
KR. MONE O'TERRALL. 





Admiralty, ist August, Isdu. 
Her Majesty has been please! to command, that Mates 
Inthe Royal Navy shall wear the same uniform und ap- 
pointments as Licutenants, but without the cpantette aad 
Strap, or gold dave on the trousers the lace ua the coats 
to be three-quarters of aninch wide, 
The undress uniter of Mates to be the same as that uf 
Licutenants, watheut the epaulette sod strap. 
By cowmaud of their Lordships, 
KR, MONE O'FERRALL. 





Much inconvenience having been frequently experi- 
enced from the smallness of the Store Clothing supplicd 
for the Marines serving in Ter Majesty's ships, the cords 
Cousmissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to dicect, 
that whenever Store Clothing js required tor Marines 
serving xbroad, or in ships fitting for Forcigu service, 
Save Rolls of the Detachinent stall tivariably accom. 
pany the demands for such Clothing tu the Head Quar- 
ters supplying the same. 

By command of their Lordships, 
R. MORE OFERKALL. 
To all Captaina, Commanders, 
and Pursers of Al. St. ships 
and vessels. 





Admiralty, 24th August, )3 10, 
Ifer Majesty having been graciously pleased by Mei On tee 
in Council, dated the luth day of August, isd, to dress 
that fity of the senior Conumanders on the fist of the 
Roval Navy, shall have the option of receiing the reseed 
rank of Captain, withthe pay often shillings aud siv-pence 
a day, being the lowest rate of half-pay alowed to a enp- 
tain, and that they shall be placed on a separate list as 
Retired Captains; Cam eomiiinnded by me Lords Commis. 
sojiners of the Admiralty to desire you will report forth. 
with whether you wish to avail yours Tae this promeation 
to the rank and tithe of Retired Captain, observing that 
if holdivy an out-peosion from Grecuwich tov inuat celine 
quish the same, and that you will noten unay future vecn- 
sion be allowed a similar option, should you puw decline 


it. lam, &c. 
J. BARROW. 


e 


To Commander ———~ 





poor of Passages (to whom his lordship 


left a quantity of old hospital stores,) together with the shopkeepers and others 
who supplied the North Star, Salamauder, and Comet, with provisions and small 
stores, entered into a subscription to pay for masses for the safe vovage of the 
British squadron, and for the eternal welfare of all belonging to the British co- 
operative force under Lord Juhn Hay’s command.—-Shipping Gazelle. 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Sutpntr rrom Icevanp.—Aberdeen, Sept. 16.—The Thingore, Jensen, of 


Copenhagen, arrived here last week from Iceland, with a cargo of sulphur. 
this sequestered country will supersede the 


are led to believe that, in future, 


We 


necessity of applying to his Sicilian Majesty for this useful article ; and show to 
the world that our merchants can be supplied independantly of his kingdom, 
and ultimately be the means of more speedily bringing the sulphur dispute toa 
satisfactory adjustment.—Siipping Gazette. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Lirutenants—W. Greet. 
Masters—H. J..Loudon, G. Harvey. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Carprains—Sir S. Roberts to Calcutta. 
Commanpers—G. K. Wilson to Cul- 
cutta. H. L. Richards to Plymouth 
Ordinary, R. Douglas to Chatham Ordi- 
nary, W. Chasman to Soulhampton. T. 
Henderson, to Vesuvius. C. Robinson, 
E. Williams, W. C. C. Dalyell, J. Cor- 
bynn, to Greenwich Hospital, in confur- 
mity with N and M report. 
Lieurenants—R. T. Livinge, to c6m- 
mand Buzzard. J. Bowker, to command 
Savage. H. Wingrove, to Magnificent. 
S. Tancock, agent for-mails to Egypt. 
G. Green, agent for mails to Malta. B. 
G. Le Mesurier, to Daphne. C. Ed- 
munds, J. R. Engledue, R. J. Otway,W. 
N. Russell, to Calcutia. Lord H. Rus- 
sell, to Princess Charlotle. T.S. Hall, 
to Coast Guard. J. Simmonds, to Cuast 
Guard. G. Harvey, to Medea. 
Masrerns—W. Miller, to Victory. G. 
H. Cole to Sapphire. J. Lawson to Shear- 
water. W. Purdo, master-attendant, to 
Portsmouth dockyard. F.W. R. Sadler, 
master-attendant, to Chatham dockyard. 
C. Brown, assistant master-attendant, at 
Portsmouth dockyard. R. Easto, assist- 


ant master-attendant at Sheerness. A. 
Karley, assistant master-attendant, at 
Chatham. W. White, to command 
Apollo. D.Gosman, to Impregnable.  S. 
Northcote, to Calcutta. G. Harvey, to 
Nicer steamers. 

Purser—J. Martin, to Calculta. T. 
Stones, to Howe. 

Matrs—J. J. Paterson, to Magicienne.. 
W. C. Chamberlain, C. Hawkey, to. 
Stromboli. E. M. Leyceston, to Van- 
guard. B. B. Hawke, to Excellent. 
Hon. T. A. Pakenham, to E-rcellent. W. 
C. Willie, J. M. Neill Boyd, to Niger 
steamers. W. H. Bridge, R. Moorman, 
to Excellent. E. Hempsted, to Medea.’ 
C. Willie, to Britannia. J. H. Ste- 
vens, to Medea . 

Srcoxnp-Masters—H. W. T. Green, 
to Atholl. 

Surceons—J. Noot, to Meden. 

Assistanr-SurGgtons—J. M. Deas, to 
Calcutta. R.N. Clarke, to Shearwater. 
J. L. Donnell, to Vesuvius. W. Hobbs, 
to Cygnet, A. Lillie, to Southampton. 
Dr. R. Clarke, to Winchester. G. R, 
Compton, to Brilannia, J. M. Boyd, to 
Niger steamers. J.W. Webb, to Medeu. 

Mipsuirmen—J. Hunt, to Stromboli. 
G. R. Compton, to Britannia. 

Navat Lxstructor—J. L. Hodgson, to 
Vanguard. 

Cierks in charge—C. Richards, to 
Stromboli. ‘Y. Piddock, to Medea. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY'S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


JErKa, 6, Lieut.-com. J. Wilson, Sep- 
tember arrived at Woolwich, from North 
Coast of Spain. 

Apotto, (Troop ship,) Mr. A. Karley, 
Ist September arrived at Cork, 5th sailed 
for Mediterranean. 

Arnoir, (Troop ship,) Master-Com. 
C. P. Bellamy, 25th August arrived at 
Portsmouth, 1]th sailed for Quebec. 

Betreisie, 72, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, 
R.H. 7th September arrived at Plymouth 
from Malta. 

CarcutTta, 84, Commissioned at De- 
yonport, by Capt. Sir J. Roberts, c.a. 


Cocxatrice, Lieut. J. Douglas, 27th 
August arrived at Plymouth from Rio. 

Comet, (st. v.) Lieut.-Com G. T. 
Gordon, 7th September arrived at Wool- 
wich from St. Sebastian. 

Cyanet, 10, Lieut. E. Wilson, ard 
September arrived at Nore, 6th sailed, 
10th put back to Portsmouth, 17th sailed 
for Cape. 

Donecat, 78, Capt. J. Drake, arrived 
at Plymouth 15th September, and sailed . 
for Portsmouth. 

Inconstant, 26, Capt. D. Pring, 26th 
August left Cork for Plymouth, 3rd Sep- 
tember left Cork for Gibraltar. 

Lizarp, (st. v.) Capt. F. W. Beechey, 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


26th August at Stranraer, 
at Holyhead, | 

Nortru Srar, 26, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord 
J. Hay, Lith September arrived at: Ports- 
moutn from North Cuast of Spain, teth 
moved into harbour. 

Ropney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, c.s. 
10th Septe ‘mber left Plymouth for Cork. 

SALAMANDER, (st. v.) Com. 8S. C. 
Dacres, 20th August arrived at Ports- 
mouth from North Coast of Spain, 3rd 
September left for Chatham, 5th arrived 
at Woolwich to refit. 

Suearwater, (st. v.) Lieut. Stean, 
5th September Ieftt Portsmouth for Bar- 
bados. Put back. 

Snake, 16, Com. J. B. P. Hay, 12th 
September arrived at Spithead from 
Halifax, and left for Chatham to pay off, 
16th at Sheerness. 

SoutHampton, Capt. Sir W. Hillyar, 
31st August sailed from the Nore, 3rd 
September in the Downs, 6th sailed for 
Plymouth, Sth arrived. 

StrompBort, (st. v.) Lieut. 
5th September left Portsmouth for Malta. 

Savace, 10, (st. v.) Com. Hon, E. P. 
Plunkett, 15th September acrived from 
North Coast of Spain. 

Vanauarp, 80, Capt. Sir D. Dunn, 
6th September arrived at Plymouth, 
9th sailed for Cork, 10th arrived, 13th 
sailed for Gibraltar. 

Wootwicn. Ln Harbour.—William 
and Mary, Salamander, Comet, Fearless, 
Monkey, African. Inthe busin. Medea 
Avon, Lucifer, Locust, Meteor, Pluto. 

Porrsmoutu. At Spithead.—Cvegnet. 
Inharbour, Britannia, Victory, Excel- 
lent, Royal George. 

Prymourn. In harbour.—Impregna- 
ble, San Josef, Calcutta, Belleisle, Night- 
ingale, Shearwater, Carron. In the sound. 
Rodney, Southampton. 


September 


ABROAD. 


Acueron, (st. v.) Licut.-Com. A. Ke- 
nedy, 5th August arrived at Malta. 

Acorn, 16, Com. J. Adama, 30th May 
at S:mon’s Bay, 20th June at Algoa Bay. 

AcTAEon, 26, Capt. R. Russell, 16th 
May at Buenos AY res. 

ALGERine, 10, Lieut.-Com. T. H. Ma- 
son, 30th May lett Singapore for China. 

ANpROMACHE, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, 
c.B. 31st May arrived at Cape, 12th June 
remaining. 

Arrow, 19, Lieut. -Com. W. Robinson, 
Ist July left Rio for Monte Video. 

Asia, Capt. W. Fisher, 29th August 
had sailed from Basikia. 

Basizisk, 6, Lieut.-Com. J. Russell, 
2nd May left Valparaiso for Arica. 

Beacon, (sur. v.) Lieut. T. Graves, 


TAY 


19th August arrived at Smyrna, 29ti 
remained. 

BeaGuis, (sur. v.) Com. J. C. Wiek- 
ham, 5th April left Swan River tor North 
West Coast. 

BrELLEROPHON, 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, 
26th August at Alexandria. 

Bensow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 5th 
August at Malta. 

Bionvez, 42, Capt. T. Bourchier, 10th 
June in Sunda Strait. 

Baisx, 3, Lieut.-Com. A. Kellett, 19th 
July lett St. Helena for Ascension. 

Britomart, 10, Com. O. Stanly, 25th 
November at Port Essington. Drove 
with three enchors down in the gale in 
which the Pelorus suffered; 30th April 
arrived at Sydney from Port Exsington, 

Camparipust, Capt. B. Barnard, bith 
August left Gibraltar for Genva, 2nd 
September arrived. 

Carysrort, 26, Capt. H. B. Martin, 
ldth August arrived at Malta, 2ist siuled 
for Levant. 

CotumBia, (st. v.) 20th June left Bar- 
bados for St. Lucia. 

Comvus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 22nd 
July arrived at Port Royal, 27th sailed 
for Carthagena. 

Croconite, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 30t) 
July left St. Johi’s IN. ror Labrador, 

Cruizer, 16, Com. H. W. Giffard, 
30th May left Singapore for China. 

Curacoa, 24, Capt. J. Jones, Ist July 
arrived at Kio. 

Curtew, 10, Lieut.-Com. G. Rose, 
30th May at Simon’s Buy, 6th June arr. 
at Algoa Bay, 9th sailed for Mauritius, 

Cyctops, (st.) Capt. H. T. Austen, 
13th August left Beyrout for Smyrna. 

Dapune, 18, Com. W. Dalling, 2ud 
August Jeft Malta for Vourla, 

Due, (st. v.) Com. J. Sherer, 17th July 
at Port Royal from Montego Bay. 

Donegar, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 25th 
August lett the Tagus for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Druip, 44, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. 
Churchill, 27th April at Capsingmoon, 
23rd May at Macao. 

Evinsur@n, 72, Capt. W. Henderson, 
3r1 August at Beyrout. 

Esroir, 10, Lieut.-Com. J.T. Paulson, 
6th September in the Tagus, | 

Fanrome, Com. Butte rie ‘ld, 2ath May 
left Simon’s ’ Bay ter West Coust. 

Fawn, Licut.-Com. J. Foote, 2nd June 
arrived at Rio. 

Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, 
June sailed from Rio. 

Grirron, 3, Lieut.-Com. J. G. D’Ur- 
ban, Ist July arrived at Demarara from 
Barbados, 10th arrived at Trinidad. 

Hasrinas, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, 29th 
August had sailed from Basika Bay. 
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~ Hazarp. TX, Com. J. Wikinson, 5th 
August at Midis, ccohaci. ai Sanya, 

Horner, 6, Licut.-Com. RK. B. Miller, 
28th July lett Jamaica for Chagres. 

HyacintH, 13, Com. W. Warren, 
27th April at Capsingmoon, 23rdat Macao 

Hypra, (st. v.) 13th August left Malta. 

ImPLACABLE, 74, Capt. BE. Harvey, oth 
August at Malta, to proceed to Barcelona 
jur stores of Tribune. 

JAseur, 16,Com. F.M. Boultbee, 20th 
August at Gibraltar. 

Larne, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, 23rd 
May at Singapore. 

Metvitve, 72, Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dun- 
das, tUth June in Sunda Strait. 

Movrste, 18, Com. H. Eyres, 22nd 
May left Mauritius for China. 

Oxestes, 18, Cum. P.S. Hambly, 2nd 
May lett Valparaiso for Arica. 

PartrripGE, 10, Lieut.-Com. W. Mor- 
ris, 22nd June arrived at Bahia. 

Peart, 18, Com. C. C. Frankland, 
30th June arrived ut Bahia from Rio. 

Petorus, 16, Com. F. Harding, 25th 
November at Port Ess.wcton, driven on 
shore in a gule in the harbour uader 
Minto Head, by which eight men were 
drowned,—vessel too much injured to 
proceed yet to sea. Names of those 
drowned,—Mr. Kelly, gunner, J. Ken- 
nedy, cook, J. Taylor, armourer, J. Lyon, 
J. Bond, P. Davis, J. Hancock, D. Baylis, 
boy. 

Persian, 18, Commander M. Quin, 
24th June arrived at Accra, 25th sailed 
for Princes Island. 

Pitot, 16, Com, G. Ramsay, 16th July, 
arrived at Halifax. 

Pique, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 6th Au- 
gustarr. at Gibraltar,7th sailed tor Malta, 
J2th arrived, 220d sailed tor the Levant. 

PowERFUL, 84, Capt. C. Napier, 5th 
August at Beyrout. 

Paresipent, 50, Capt. J. Scott, 8th 
May at Callao, 31st sailed for Talcahuano. 

Princess CHartotre, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 26th August arrived at Alex- 
andria. 

Racenouse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 27th June arrived at Trinidad 
from Curacoa, 17th July at Grenada. 

Racer, 16, Com, G. Byng, Ist July 
arrived at Port Royal from St. Thomas. 

Ratt.esnaxe, (Troop ship,) Master- 
Com. W. Brodie, 30th May left Singa- 
pore for China. 

Revenae, 76, Capt. Hon. W. Walde- 
grave, 10th August arrived at Malta, 15th 
sailed for Levant. 

RHADAMANTHUS, (st. v.) Commander 
A. Wakefield, 25th July left Matta for 
Smyrna. 

SatreEL_iite, 18, Com. J. Robb, 27th 
July lett St. John’s for Bay of Fundy. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Scorpion, 10, Licut-Com. C. Gayton, 
22nd August arrived at Valencia frou 
‘Varayona. 

SERINGAPATAM, 42, Capt. J. Leith, 
20th June arrived at Barbados from 
Antigua, 22nd July arrived at Antigua. 

Serxvenr, 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 
llth July arrived at Barbados, 27th leit 
Jamaica for Bermuda. 

Skipzack, 5, Lieut-Com. H. Wright, 
2¥th July left Port Royal for Montego 
Bay. 

Sr RmID AAW: 16, Com. J. Sheppard, 
28th April lett Valparaiso for Cobija, 23rd 
May lett Callao for Valparaiso. 

Taruor, 26, Capt. J. H. Codrington, 
2ist August arrived at Constantinople. 

Termacant, 10, Lieut.-Com. H. F. 
Seagram, 28th May arrived at Accra, 
sailed next day. 

Trincuro, 16, Com. H. G. Coffin, 6th 
September in the Tagus. 

Vesra, 26, Capt. ‘I. W. Carter, 12th 
July arrived at Pictou, 15th Auyust arr. 
at Quebec. 

Vicror, Com. W. Dawson, 17th July 
aryived at Barcados, and sailed for Ja- 
maica. 

Virger, 6, Lieut.-Com. R. Burslem, 
20th April at Accra. 

VotaGe, 26, Capt. H. Smith, 27th 
Apitl at Capsingmoun, 23rd May at 
Macao. 

WeLiescey, 72, Capt. S. Maitland, 
20th May lett Singapore for China. 

WINCHESTER, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 
15th August to leave Halifax for Quebec, 

Wizarv, 10, Lieut.-Com. ‘T. F. Brisk, 
15th July arrived at St. Helena, on re- 
turn from Cape to Rio. 

Worvegrine, 16, Com. W. Tucker, 7th 
June arrived at Accra, and sailed for St. 
Thomas. 

Zesra, 16, Com. R. F. Stopford, 23rd 
July left Smyrna, 11th August left Malta. 

Ar Marta, Sth September, Ceylon, 
Rhadamanthus,’ Contiance, Volcano, 
Sovereign. 

ALEXANDRIA, 26th August, Princess 
Charlotte, Bellerophon, Daphne, Cyclops, 
Hydra. 

At Rio, 22nd June, Stag, Crescent, 
Arrow, Fawn. 

At Vacparatso, Calliope, Basilisk, 
Electra. 

. (From the Hants Telegraph ) 

At ALEXANDRIA, Princess Charlotte, 
Bellerophon, Daphne, Zebra, Cyclops, 
Confiance. 

Ar Beyrovut, or neizhbouring coast, 
Powerful, Thunderer, Ganges, Revenge, 
Edinburgh, Benbow, Pique, Castor, Magi- 
cienne, Carysfort, Gorgon, Hydra, &e. 

Orr Capz Basa, to accompany Turk- 
ish Squadron, Asia, Wasp. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


BRITISH SHIPS OF WAR COMPOSING 


=T 
Qe 
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THE CHINESE >QUADRON. 


(All these vessels awe suposed lo be already before Chinu..) 
At China, on the 19th of May, her Majesty’s ships Druid, 44 guns, Hyacinth, 18, 


and Volage, 26. 


Lett Singapore, with despatches for Macao, on the 19th of May, her Majesty's 


sp Alligator, 28 guns. 


Sailed from Singapore, on the 30th May with steamers and transports, her Majes- 
ty’s ships Wellesley, bearing the flag of the commodore, 74 guns, Cruiser, 18, and 


Algerine, 10. 


Was to sail on the 4th of June, her Majesty's ship Conway, 26, from Singapore. 
Remaining at Singapore, to take on the April mail at the same date, the Larne, 18. 

Were spoken in the Anjeer channel, on the 10th of June, on their way to China 
her Majesty’s ship Melville, 74, (bearing the flag of the Admiral Commander-in- 
Chiet,) Blonde, 46, Modeste, 18, and Pylades, 18. 

Under orders for sailing from the Cape to China, on April 25th, her Majesty’s 
ships Columbine, 18, Ninirod, 20, Blenheim, 74, and Orestes, 18. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


At Kingston, Portsmouth, the widow 
of the late gallant and lamented Capt. 
Richard Dickinson, CB. RN., of a son. 

At Bath, the lady of Capt. B. M. Fest- 
ing, RN., of a daughter. 


fElarriages, 


At the Palace, Valetta, on the 6th of 
August, Lieut. Edward Ward Stopford, 
RN., to Mahalia Maria, eldest daughter 
of the Jate Capt. Wilbraham, RN. 

At York, Capt. James Maitland, RN., 
to Frances Harriet, third daughter of the 
late Richard Samuel Short, Esq., of Ed- 
lington Grove, Lincoln. 

Captain Thornton, RN., son of the late 
Samuel Thornton, Esq., mr. for Surrey, 
to Emily, daughter of the late Rev. John 
Morgan Rice, of Lower Tooting, and 
Brighton. 

At Stoke Church, L. Tripe. Esq., of 
Devonport, to Ann, daughter of Rear-Ad- 
miral Curry, CB. 

On the 20th ult., at the church of All 
Saints, Poplar, by the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, Sydocy J. Jame, Esq., to Margaret 
Campbell, daughter of William Bain, 
}esg., RN., of Granton, Edinburgh. 


Deaths, 


At Ringwood, Hants, on the 14th of 
September, Admiral Edwards, aged 95. 

At Bath, onthe 14th September, Lady 
Dacres, relict of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Richard Dacres, a.c.H. 

August the 14th, at his residence, 
North Hill, Captain Francis John Nott, 
RN., aged 74 years. 

At Wimpole-street, on the 15th ult., 
after a long illness, Frances Jane, second 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir J. 
Tremayne Rodd, k.c.B. 

At Anglesea, on the eve of completing 


her 73:d year, Mrs. Tobin, relict of the 
late Rear-Admiral ‘Tobin. 

At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, Lieutenant 
Charles Fleetwood, RN. 

At Blackbrook, near Fareham, on the 
Ist ult., Janette Esther Filizabeth, the 
infant daughter of G. ‘Tr. M. Purvis, Esq. 
aged four months and ten days. 

On the 17th ult., Elizabeth, relict of 
George Vandeput Crosbe, Lieutenant 
RN., aged 56 years. 

At Stonehouse, on the 1&th ult., Mrs. 
Symons, relict of the late Lieutenant Sy- 
mons, RN., formerly ot the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Stonehouse. 

At Forton, near Gosport, on the 8th 
ult., Mrs. Frances Garrett, widow of 
Lieut. William Garrett, RN.,aged 66. 

At Ecclesfield Vicarage, aged 72, the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Vicar of Catterick, Chap- 
lain of the Victory, at Trafalgar, when it 
fell to his lot to sooth the dying moments 
of his friend and chief, the immortal 
Nelson. 

On the 15th, on board her Majesty’s 
ship Ocean, of apoplexy, Lieutcnant J. 
A. Croke, RN. 

At Plymouth, a few cays since, Rich- 
ard Dechamp, Esq., one of the retired 
Commanders. 

At the Coast Guard Station, Burn- 
mouth, Ayton, Berwickshire, on the &th 
of August, Lieutenant Ralph Hay, RN. 

At Zante, on the 4th of August, Mr. 
Richard Hardy, Second Master and Pilot 
of H.M.5. Weazle. 

On the Ist ult., at Kensington, at 
Captain Sawyer’s residence, Commander 
William Denton, Indian Navy, aged 43. 

On 30th August, at Liverpool, in the 
57th year of his age, Mr. Martin King, 
RN 


At Greenwich, on the 7th ult., James 
Fuller, Esq., Purser, RN., aged 59. 

At Southsea, on the 2nd ult., Nathan- 
iel F. Edwards, son of Licutenant N. F. 
Edwards, RN. 


“ 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 


From the 21st uf August to the 20th of Seplember, 1840. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of S. J. with his other useful papers on the same subject shall appear 
az soon as we can find space. 

Thanks to our Madras correspondent for his items—all useful in their way. 

A.M. Ross of Chatham-place, should send us a cut of the dead-eye. | 

Perea Paoser shall be heard in our next. The Report on the Packet Station 
having occupied so much of our space has obliged us to defer several communica- 
tions. 

We are again obliged to defer the notices of several books, as matters of pressing 
interest. to navigation must take preced-nee. 

We have inspected the model forwarded to us of Mr. Rapson’s Patent Stecriag 
Annaratus, the principle of which justifies our full approbation, and the testimonials 
of its percormance in the President steam ship amply recommend it for general 
adoption. 


Hunt, Printer, Lower Street, lalington 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Novemser, 1840. 


AUSTRALIAN HYDROGRAPHY. angers ta Banks Strad.—Lrom Capt. 
C. M. Lewis, Harbour Master, at Port Philip. 


Trix importance of enewian the re position of sunken dangers is so 
great, that we place the following extract of a letter to the Hydrographer 
at the commencement of our present number, for the special attention 


of our captains. 
 Warbour-Master's Office, Port Philip, Jan. 28th, 1810. 

“The following are particulars respecting some very dangerous reefs 
and shoals, lately discovered on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land. 
Their positions I have every reason to believe are nearly correct, and 
of their existence there can be no doubt. They are gleaned by me from 
different persons of respectability at this place ;—one of whom, the com- 
mander of the brig Caroline, was nearly wrecked on the reef off Swan 
Island, having struck and remained upwards ‘of three days in that 
perilous situation, and got off by throwing his cargo overboard This 
Carotine* reef bears by compass N.N.W. 2% miles, off the north point 
of Swan Island. 

«“ Another, the Banks Rock,+ stands about mid-channel between 
Swan Island and Clarks Island, with only ten feet of water on it. ° 

‘The Brack ReeF extends out about four miles from the rocks that 
are above water in a N.E. direction. 

<*A reef called BroucuaMs Reef, lies in latitude 32° 38’ south, and 
longitude 132° 36’ east. 

‘Cueviot Istanp bears S.W. from the island of St. Francis, about 
fifteen miles. 

Tam, &c. 
C. M. Lewis, 
Harbour -Master.” 


* The north point of Swan Island is not a sufficiently distinct point, a considerable 
portion of the island lying east and west by the present charts. Some rocks appear 
off it, but not at so great a distance as here specified.—En. 

+ See page 658 of our vol. for 1839, for a notice of this rock, with which we were 
favored by Mr, Doutty.—Ep 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REMARKS OF H.M.S. CONWAY.—Carr. 
R. D. Betuune, on a voyaye from Port Jackson to the Southsea Islands. 


(Concluded from page 685.) 
SaMoAN Group, or NavicaTor’s Istanps.*—The Navigators Islands, 


or called by the native name Samoa, consist of four principal islands. 
These are named, commencing from the eastward, 


Proper. Norie. 
Manu ‘a : : ; Toomahlooah. 
Tutui‘la ° : ‘ Tootooillah. 
Upo’lu : . ; Oahtooah. 
Savai'i ; ‘ ; Oteewhy. 


The French using the Toga appellation call them Les Isles Hamoa. 

Strictly, Manua applies to a group of three islands,—the largest is 
called Manua-tele “large,” and is about thirty miles in circumference. 
At the west end, separated by a ship channel of four or five miles, is 
the islet of Orisega, and nearly adjoining this, farther west, is another 
islet called Ofu. There are few landing places on Manua-tele. I com- 
municated with the principal settlement Tau, situated at the west end, 
and was informed that there was another a little to the southward: 
there are I believe seven in all. The population is thought to be about 
1,500. The island Kordakew marked on Norie’s chart east from 
Toomahlooah is doubtful. 

Next to the westward is Tutuila, called by Bougainville, Manua or 
Maouna. Off its east end is an islet called Aunuu; we stood in to the 
westward of this islet, and got ten fathoms coral, about one mile off 
shore. From this the western point of Tutuila, off which is a single 
rock above water, bore by compass S.W.b. W. four or five leagues. 
About midway between the islet and the rock, lies the harbour of Pago 
Pago, it is distinctly marked by a conical hill on its western side, and 
a flat or elliptical topped hill to the eastward, (see Pago Pago farther 
on.) At the west end of the island is the large and flourishing village 
of Leone, numbering 1,000 inhabitants,—from it the island of Upolu 
is scen, bearing W. N.W. ten or twelve leagues. Tutuila is about sixty 
miles in circumference, and reckons about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
islet of Aunuu is five or six miles in circumference, and has six or 
seven hundred inhabitants. The accounts of the populations of this 
and the other islands, may be considered pretty correct; the dimensions 
are vague. 

Upolu is about 130 miles in circumference, and numbers 20,000 
inhabitants. Off the east end lie four islets, three cr four miles from 
the main; the two northern appear connected with Upolu by a reef. 


* See vol. fur 1838 for further information on these tslands. 
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Proper. Norie. 
The N.E. islet is called : Maapcelua. 
ce ON.W. : : Anamua. 
“ S.E. ms ‘ Fanua tab/’u (sacred Jan.) 
< S.W. : ; Nuutele. 


I may here remark that Fanua, signifying Jand, is in general use 
among the islands, and has led to many mistakes. For instance, an 
island is called in Tahaitian Fanua-iti, small land. Three or four 
leagues to the westward is an islet or harbour called Fagaloa, (see 
farther on,) and as far beyond, the reef harbour of Apia, (see farther 
on.) 

Off the west end of Upolu, lie the islets of Manono and Apolima. 
Manono is about four or five miles from the main, and is connected by 
a reef. It has a population of 7 or 800, which are included in the 
20,000 mentioned, and is remarkab®& for its political importance 3 its 
inhabitants have always been great warriors, and its chiefs consequently 
powerful. The possession of the neighbouring islet of Apoliina, which 
is quite impregnable to native attacks, tended to keep up their influence. 

The quarrel at Tutuila on the north side, which unfortunately led 
to the murder of La Peyrouse’s colleague, M. de Langle, and his com- 
panions, is supposed to have been instigated by a party from Manono, 
then on a journey or visit. Finding they could not participate in the 
advantages arising from the trade with the French, in consequence of 
being far from home, and having nothing to dispose of, they first 
wished to borrow from their friends at Tutuila, but did not find them 
anxious to let in the strangers to a share,—they therefore got up a row, 
that they might help themselves in the confusion. The whole popula- 
tion has long laboured under the disgrace of this act, and visitors have 
looked on them with great saspicion. From all I can collect, their 
general character is quite the reverse. 

The distance from Manono to Apolima is a short mile,—from the 
west end of Manono the reefs extend about one-eighth of a mile, termi- 
nating in a small islet called Nulopa. The remainder of the channel 
three-quarters of a mile appears clear. Conway ran through it, no 
bottom with hand lead. From Nulopa the reef runs to the southward ; 
we got soundings in six fathoms, one-eighth of a mile from it, and being 
then hove to deepened gradually as we drifted off shore. A small rock 
lies off the eastern end of Manono. I think anchorage might be found 
about here. 

From Apolima to Savaii, which is the most western of the group, 
the distance is about seven miles, four or: five of which is clear for ships. 
About one-eighth of a mile west from Apolima is a small rock, and the 
reef runs off from Savaii two or three miles. 
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Savaii is the largest island of the group, being about 140 miles round, 
with 20,000 inhabitants. 1 did not visit it, but collected the following. 
There are no harbours; and vessels may anchor off Safune, a village 
and Missionary station in a bay at the N.W. end of the island; here 
the average distance of the reef from the shore is half a mile, with boat 
channels through. Anchorage is about a mile off shore, nearly abreast 
of the village, under the east point of the Bay, in eight or ten fathoms. 
Water may be obtained from a lake a quarter of a mile from the sea, 
but running into it. Another Missionary station is on the east end at 
»apa-palit,—reef three miles from the shore with several boat entrances. 
A third at Satupaitea, on the S.W. end. No anchorage, but boat 
entrances throngh the reef: a great part of the north coast of this 
island is completely iron bound, and is much dreaded by canoes. 

These islands seem well adapted to all tropical productions. Tutuila 
will perhaps excite attention the first, from the circumstance of its 
possessing a harbour; but Upolu appears decidedly the most important 
island, so far as vegetable productions are concerned. They are of 
volcanic formation. I understand Savaii appears to be more recent 
than the others, it has not consequently such good soil. All the islands 
appear well watered. 

The dress of the inhabitants consists simply of a girdle, made of the 
leaves of the “ Ti” tree,—the men wear it in front, the women all round. 
These leaves are coloured naturally, red, yellow, and green, and present 
the appearance of sea-weed ; and as they are as often seen dripping wet 
or dry, the natives being quite at home in the water, the delu- 
sion is kept up. I think La Peyrouse states they were made of sea- 
weed. 

The canoes were beautifully constructed, the pieces are tied together 
with sinnet ; great care is used in forming the joints, which would bear 
comparison with European work. They cannot be used without an 
out-rigger. 

The roofs of the houses are beautiful specimens of gigantic wicker 
work. The construction is not very mechanical, but the symmetry of 
the workmanship is superior to anything I have seen among the islands. 
The Samoan mats are beautiful, and highly prized. The rapidity of 
communication between the islands is remarkable, the canoes can paddle 
six or seven miles an hour, and they go fifty or sixty miles without a 
check.—A sail is used with a fair wind. 

Paco Paco—is sitnated about the centre of the southern side of 
Tutuila, and may be distinguished by lying betwixt two hills; that on 
the west, conical; that on the east, square or elliptical. It is some- 
times called Cuthberts Harbour, after the commander of the first ship 
that entered it. I prefer the native name. 
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_ One mile and a half S.S.E. from the entrance is a bar with four or 
five fathoms on it; it is probable that this extends to the eastward to 
the island of Aunuu. Within the entrance lies a rock with ten feet on 
it. I have requested the Missionary and the Pilot to have two beacons 
erected as a mark for this. Besides this there is no danger under 
water. The prevailing wind blows in, and generally hauls more to the 
eastward as you runin. The land-wind will bring you out, though 
many vesscls hang by a warp, get their anchor, and then beat out. 
Comirg out with the Jand-wind keep over on the eastern side ; generally 
a puff comes out of the bay, which carries you out clear. Water may 
be filled at low-water and floated off at high-water. Pigs and fruit to 
be obtained. It is a walk of fifty minutes across the island to the 
watering cove of La Peyrouse, in Massacre Bay. ‘The height of the 
Pass by barometer is 625 feet; it is a steep pitch: a tree about half 
way used as a resting place is 316 feet. | 

Faca Loa—lies three or four leagues west from the east end of Upolu. 
I sent from Apia to have it examined ; two or three vessels have been 
in, but I cannot recommend it as an anchorage. 

Aria.—Eight or nine leagues west from the east end of Upolu is a 
reef harbour, and not much shelter; but the holding ground is good, 
and the depth of water reasonable. No danger not visible. I laid a 
kedge out astern to bow the swell. It is situated at a poor part of the 
island, but as it is now a Missionary station, this will probably improve. 
Water in abundance. 

Missionary stations on Samoa :— 


Tutuila ‘ ‘ ‘ : Pago Pago. 
Leone 

Upolu i 3 ; . : Apia 
Manono 

Savaii : é ’ ‘ Safune 
Satupaitea 
Sapa palii 


Samoa to Vavau.—Left Apia on the 9th with a light air off the 
land in the afternoon: at three got a breeze from the eastward, and at 
sunset ran between Manono and Apolima. Hove to under the Manono 
reef in six fathoms. Bore up with a light northerly breeze. From 
10th to 11th calm: made Boscawen’s Island. Passed in sight of this 
island unexpectedly. Norie lays it down 30’ too far west. The 
whalers speak only of Keppel Island, and I believe the natives of Toga 
include both under the name of Niua taba tabi. A shoal is said 
to exist west from it a short distance, and a rock N.b.E. from it five or 
six leagues. It makes from the eastward as a round hummock, and is 
from a rough calculation 2,000 feet high. Pigs, yams, and cocoa nuts. 
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On the 11th got the trade. At noon on the 12th abreast of the island 
of Fanua-lei, called by Norie, Amargura, and shortly after made the 
low island of Toku, not marked on the chart. Anchored at Vavau at 
10h. 30m. P.M. 

On Norie’s chart west of Niua tabi tabi lies the island of Onookfow. 
This I suspect should be Niua foou. 

THe Frienpiy Istanps—are composed of three groups :— 


Haafuluh ‘ao : , : Principal island . Vavau 

Haalbai : . The most southern island . Nomuka 
Principal island . Lifuka 

Toga : : . Ditto. : . Toga tab’u 


They are familiarly called the Toga Islands. 

I visited Vavau only. The harbour called Port Refuge has not the 
most distant claim to such a title; it is of great extent, but has nearly 
throughout from 50 to 60 fathoms water. The natives call it Taulaga, 
which means simply The Harbour. As Vavau is the principal island 
of the group, it may take its name naturally. The anchorage is at the 
head of the harbour, under the hill called Talau, near the village of 
Neiafu, where King George resides when at Vavau. He, however, 
affects the Haabai more. The best berth is off the patch of the Point, 
as it is awkward to get out with a westerly wind, if up higher. Wood 
can be obtained, but little water, and that bad—in dry seasons none. 
The island was just recovering from the effects of a hurricane ; refresh- 
ments were, therefore, not plentiful. On ordinary occasions—pigs, ex- 
cellent yams, &. Yam season commences in January. The inhabi- 
tants consider themselves to have come originally from Samoa: they 
have also relations with the Fiji islands, where they build their double 
canoes—some of thei seventy or eighty feet long; these sail fast on a 


wind. I believe water can be procured at Nomuka, (Annamooku of 
Norie,) at all seasons. 


Savage Island lying to the eastward of Vavau is called 


Inine . . Native 


Felekaho . Toga. 


The inhabitants are jealous of visitors. One white man who was 
left there from a whaler, was kept afloat in a canoe for some days until 
taken off by a vessel. He was supplied with food daily. 


General remarks on the Weather among the Islands. 


In November unsettled weather commences. Westerly winds often 
occur, and much rain may be expected. You may get perhaps three 


weeks of fine weather (trade), but cannot reckon on it, thus il remains 
till about April. 
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In December hurricanes have occurred among Hervey’s Group; and 
in February at Vavau. February is considered the worst mouth 
among the Fijis. 

During the other months, May to October, the south-east trade is 
recvular. 


Vavau To Port Jackson.—Attempted to leave Vavau on the 19th 
of January ; baffling weather; got clear out on the 20th. Light breeze 
from the N.E., hauled gradually round to the N.W.; and so by south 
to S.E. in lat. 24° 0’ S., long. 178° 5’ E. 

I had been informed that there was a small low isiand in lat. 26° 4 
S., long. 173° 25’ EB. On the 26th I ran near the spot ; it is not within 
twenty miles on either side, in this parallel. Made Norfolk Island on 
the 29th; light weather. Left it on the 30th; light breeze from the 
northward, gradually freshened: made Balls Pyramid and Howes 
Island on the 5th of February. For the last five days baffling, ugly, 
squally weather. On the 6th, about twenty miles west from Howes 
Island, wind at N.E., squally weather; ugly appearances; much 
lightning, but little thunder. A severe squall suddenly from the S.W. 
lasted about an hour; heavy rain and quantities of lightning: in the 
next twelve hours wind round the compass—settled at last in S.E. 
which carried us in on the 9th. 

NorFo.k Istanp—makes from the eastward high at the north end, 
This is Mount Pitt, about 2,000 feet high. Philip Island is, imagine, 
a little higher. Ran to the northward of it,and betwixt it and Philip 
Island. The tides ran strong; in light weather it is an awkward 
place; there is anchorage, but the bottom is very foul, and vessels 
seldom get their anchors. The landing is difficult. Capt. Bradley’s 
chart appears correct, except in his directions as to landing: at present 
a blue flag is hoisted when it is dangerous. When it is impracticable 
to communicate with the settlement vessels run round to the other side 
of the island, where at Cascade Bay you may land. I was told the 
anchorage off that spot is better than off the settlement. 

Vessels can be supplied with vegetables from the Government gardens, 
and also with fresh beef where it is al:solutely necessary; they seldom 
kill beef for their own use. It would be difficult to procure water, 
though it abounds on the island. 

There are about 1,000 acres cleared, and under cultivation by hand 
Jabour—1,300 or 1,400 convicts guarded by 160 men. The Norfolk 
pine, when young, is a symmetrical beautiful tree; it does not answer 
for masts, but supplies good plank. It is said to be durable under 
water; not so when exposed. Good lincstone and grit for dyip- 


, 


stones. 
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Howes Is1.anp.—Howes Island and Balls Pyramid lie about N.W. 
aad S.E. by compass; distance apart about 10 miles: the channel be- 
tween appears clear. On the north-east and eastern parts of Howes 
Island are several islets and rocks from one to two miles distance. There 
is a small settlement on the north end where pigs and potatoes may be 
got in small quaritities.“: There appears to be an islet or two off the 
north-west end of Balls Pyramid. Height of both perhaps 2,500 


feet. 
ABSTRACT OF LATITUDES, 


Hummock Island, Entry Island, New Zeeland 40° 52° 26-2” S. 
Observation Point, on east side at ouny Bay 41 20 153 « 
Cape Pallisser 41 37 =1 «“ 
Position in Pago Pago harbour Tutuila, Navigulor Islands 14 16 97 « 
Position at Apia, Upolu, Navigator Islands. 13 49 6 “cc 
Sandy Point, at Vavau, Friendly Islands ; 18 38 521 « 
FROM SEA HORIZON. 
North End Island, Tubuai ‘ ; 23 22:2 S. 
Centre Island of Mitiero : ‘ 19 49°77 « 
Centre of Island Atiu ; . 19 582 «8 
Island of Rarotoga, North End ‘ : 21 155 
Niua tabu tabu, or Boscawens Island, centre 15 503 * 
Island of Fanua lei Peak : 18 O58 « 
Islet of ‘Toku, centre : 7 : 18 75 « 
Norfolk Island, Nepean Island : : 29 20 * 
Howes Island, Islet off N.E. end ' ‘ 31 226 “ 


ABSTRACT OF LONGITUDE. 


Rio Janeiro, Fort Vilgagnon | . 2 52 31:3 W. 
Trincomalee dock-yard, flag staff east — = 
Madras . : 0 3 566 
Do. Do. again 0 4 455 
Do. Do. again 0 3 56:8 5 25 73 E. 
Rangoon Town, east from Madras 1 3 43 G6 24 SI “ 
Amherst Pagoda Do. 1 9 21 6 30 29 “ 
‘Tahaiti, Papeete harbour, east from 
Port Jackson : 3 56 50°9 1401 489 
Hummock Island, Entry Island, New 
Zeeland, east from Port Jackson 134 48:9 ll 39 46:9 “ 
Observation Point, Cloudy Bay, do. 
east from Port Jackson 131 43:3 11 36 41:9 “* 
Cape Pallisser, east from Cloudy Bay 0 4 346 1] 41 165 “ 
Aimeo, head of Talu harbour, west 
from Vapeete ‘ 0 1 0 140 489 “ 


Raiatia, Uturoa harbour, King’s wharf, 
west from Papeete 0 7 17 13° 54 319 * 
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h. om. s. 
Tutuila, Pago Pago, west from Papecte 1 24 13°8 37) (351 IN. 
Upolu, Apia, west from Papecte 128 27-2 2 33 217 
Vavan, west from Apia 0 8 5771 12 21 246 “ 


FROM SEA HORIZON, 


Tubuai, north end, east from Papeete 0 0 39:5 lf 2 284 * 
Atiu, centre, west from Papecte 0 34 6:2 13° 27 42:7 ‘§ 
Mitiero, centre, east from Atiu 0 1 59 13. 29 41:7 «* 
Roratoga, north end, west from Papeete 040 418 13 21 71 =“ 
Manua tele, west end, west from Papeete 119 55:9 12 41 53:0 * 
Tutuila Islet of Aunuu, west from Papeete 1 24 7:9 12 37 410 “ 
Do. Village of Leone Do. 124 56-9 12 36 52:0 * 
Upolu, Islets off east end, east from Apia 0 1 25°6 12 34 47:3 « 
Do. Islet of Manono, west from Apia 0 1 25°55 12 31 56.2 *“ 
Niua tabu tabu, or Boscawen's Island east 

from Apia : 0 7 405 12 25 41:2 “ 
Fanua lei, Peak west from Apia 010 28 12 22 53:7 * 
Toku, centre, west from Apia 0 9 38°9 12 23 42:8 « 


Norfolk Island, Nepean Island, east 
from Port Jackson 
Balls Pyramid, east from Port Jackson 


tons 
a 


14°8 Il J1 12:8 “ 
23°9 10 37 21:9 *§ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STEAM NAVIGATION TO SPAIN AND POR- 
TUGAL,—with remarks on Major Rennell’s Treatise on such “ Currents of 
the Ocean” as affect it. 


(Continued from page 691.) 


In proceeding for Cadiz, a steamer of the present day, will generally 
be off Cape St. Vincent in eleven hours, after being out of the Tagus. 
Tt has been said, that S.b.W. will take you on this Cape: about four 
miles however, before you get the length of the Cape, some high land 
will appear, a good deal higher than the Cape itself; or, the land more 
to the north as you get abreast of it, terminating at its north end 
abruptly, and sloping down a little to the south. When at a moderate 
distance from this land (one mile and a half is near enough,) you will 
have to steer 8.S.W., to pass round the Cape, which in tolerably clear 
weather, will immediately be seen, with the high rock off it, (night is 
of course here supposed.) Steering a course further out, in anything like 
hazy weather, throws you into some doubt as to when you are off the 
Cape, causes an increase of distance and loss of time, inconsistent with 
steam navigation. Passed the Cape, (as close as you like,) a S.S.E. 
course, three miles, takes you round Cape Sagree, which may also be 
passed very close; and S.E.b.E. 130 miles, direct for Cadiz. But as 
it has been remarked already, the passage from Cape St. Vincent to 
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the east, is influenced by currents and tides; the set of which, no one 
pretends to understand, and therefore, great caution is necessary ; the 
above course, having taken me, both to the north and south of Cadiz, 
considerably without any apparant cause. In going into Cadiz in the 
night, great care is necessary, no pilot will be obtained; the north 
shore being light reddish coloured cliffs,and Cadiz itself shewing quite 
black, creates a deception of vision; the lead is no guide, and the great 
chaucé is, that a stranger when he fancies himself in mid-channel, 
will be well over on the Cadiz side. Therefore the safe way is to borrow 
well over to Rota, which town will be readily seer, on any night that 
a vessel should attempt going in. Bring it in such 4 position as will 
enable you to pass it, at from one and a half to two imiles, steering 
E.S.E.; observe when the light bears south, (the light is south a little 
westerly about five and a half miles from Rota,) right ahead will then 
be the castle of Catalina ; which will be seen, at the termination of the 
light coloured cliffs. If you are in mid-channel, this castle will be 
about 2 point on the larboatd bow, the ships head E.S.E.; and you 
should not be further to the south, than you have it in this last position ; 
which if you dre in, continue your course; if more to the north, and it 
appears right ahead steer S.E.b.E. for about one mile and a half, which 
will bring the light to bear S.W.b.S., then you will almost certainly 
see the men-of-war at anchor, and may steer for the outermost, or S.S.E. 
if you should not see them, which course in about two miles will shut in 
the light; andthe usual anchorage off the town, for small vessels will 
be S.W. about one mile. This proceeding will, however, take you right 
over the Diamond; and is therefore only fit for vessels, not drawing 
twelve feet, and smooth water, the state of tide considered ; but it will 
effectually clear you of the more northerly shoal, the Galera, on which 
there is much less water. The Diamond may, however, be avoided, by 
a cuurse a point more south, if you are sure of your postition when the 
light bears south. Such a course, will carry you towards the Puercas, 
which will, however, be seen on & clear night, except during very high 
tides, and perfectly smooth water, (in which circumstances you thay 
pass over the Diamond.) If obliged to rit in during a heavy west 
gale, steer for the Puercas, immediately you s¢e them, (always suppos- 
ing vou have obtained the right position between Rota and the light- 
house ;) the sea in stich weather will be seen breaking heavily upon all 
the dangers in the Bay. The channel between the Puercas and Diamond 
is more than a mile wide. Perhaps for a perfect stranger to enter 
during the night, a more safe course is to steer along the north shore, 
right up to the Castle of Catalina ; when the light bearsW.S.W. you are 
clear within all the dangers, ard can steer down to the anchorage about 
S.S.W. In heavy gales from the west, or S.W., no one should go in 
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during night, if possible to keep out; noteven those the best acquainted : 
for in such weather, even if moonlight, you cannut depend upon it being 
clear for five minutes. 

It is high water in Cadiz Bay, full and change, 2 o'clock. No marks 
can be made out by a stranger, as giver in Tofino, and other buoks; 
but for steam navigation they are unnecessary,—avoid Puercas, pass 
them near, and steer for the outer ships at anchor serves quite well. 
Coming into Cadiz from the south, keep iu view that Cochinos bears 
from the light N.N.F. 3 E. one and one-fifth of a mile,—Puercas N.E. 
easterly one mile aud a half; therefore it is evident, that giving the light- 
house point a birth, (a great one is by no means necessary at daylight,) 
and steering N.N.E. will avoid these dangers, and take you over to the 
north shore; when seeing Rota, and the Castle of Catalina, proceed as 
before stated. Cochinos bears from Puercas W.4N., rather more than 
half a mile. | 

Coming out from Cadiz in the night is rendered very easy, by ob- 
serving when at anchor the bearings of Puercas, which will most pro- 
bably shew you that a N.N.W. course will clear them. When the 
light bears about S.W. yaqu will have them in a line with it, immedi- 
ately a‘ter which, if going west, you may shape your course N.W.b.W. 
for-Cape St. Vincent; or if going south, W.b.N., till light bears S.S. 
W., when you are clear of every thing but the light-house point.* 

Proceeding from Cadiz to Gibraltar, steer south immediately after 
passing light-house point twenty-six miles ;—-this course, according to 
the Admiralty chart, should take you right over a rock laid dywn off 
Sancti Petre, with two and a half fathoms upon it, and too near some 
other dangers in that neighbourhood; but it does not do so, and I con- 
clude this part of the coast is laid down a little too far to the west. 
Continue course south, till Trafalgar is abeam,—then steer S.E.@4 S., 
till you make Tarifa light, and bringing it E.S.E. steer towards it. 
This proceeding answers very well for the passage either day or night, 
(in moderate weather however, and day time the course may be altered 
to S.b.E. when abreast Cape Roche, to pass much nearer to Trafalgar,) 
but if by night, and b lowing a strong Levanter, (east) will not unlikely 
subject you to considerable difficulty in making Tarifa light, which in 
such weather is by no means easy to make out. This is a revolving 


* Since this was written, on coming from the usual anchorage of steamers,— dead 
low water, spring tide,—and steering N.N.W.¥%N. I touched upon the Friar shoal, 
drawing twelve feet water. I had been accustomed to disregard this shoal, ina 
vessel of such draught of water. Tofino stating distinctly that the least water on 
it is fourteen feet. ffo.make hawever,as I thought sure, (observing the water very 
‘far out) I allowed half a point more than I thought necessary, notwithstanding, I 
grazed heavily upon it, although the water was perfectly smooth. 
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light,—is a very indifferent one, and like the one at Oporto is too long 
eclipsed altogether. As the gut opens, and you feel the effects of the 
sea, you are inevitably set over to the Barbary shore, in despite of the 
currents, for these winds blow with great violence, and get up a very 
ugly sea. It is therefore desirable, to keep the weather shore on board, 
and which it is very difficult to do, and not at the same time run the 
risk of approaching too near the Cabezas. If it is light enough to see 
the shore pretty distinctly, you may approach Cape Plata to within a 
mile and a half, and when past it, just keep so far out as not to shut in 
the sandy beach, or hill, to the east of the tower of Mecca; this kept in 
sight, until Tarifa bears E.S.E. clears the Cabezas. A good guide for 
judging of your progress along this part of the coast, is that from the 
tower of Mecca, to point de Sara, a long opening will appear in the 
land, owing to the immediate shore being low,—partly the sandy beach 
above referred to, and the atmosphere intervening to prevent your seeing 
the high land somewhat further back, (night is here of course supposed.) 
Again a little further, another opening appears, which is however much 
less in extent. This is between some high land about point de Sara, and 
Cape Camarinal ;—again, between Cape Plata, and point Palomas, is a 
very remarkable sandy hill, (in patches.) By keeping nearer the shore, 
than the courses recommended above, it is obvious that you would be 
taken upon the Cabezas, if not within them; but particularly observing 
these openings in the land, and the sandy hill between Cape Plata, and 
the point Paloma, which indicating your exact position as you approach 
these dangers, you may depend pretty well upon being able to make 
out Tarifa light in time to avoid them; and the risk here run may he 
estimated by the consideration of, whether the weather is such, that at 
six iniles distance Tarifa light is sure to be seen; if so, it avoids a very 
unpleasant passage, which in violent Levanters you are sure to experience, 
in getting the gut open and by missing Tarifa light, getting over to the 
Barbary shore before you find it: adopting these courses, you will how- 
ever be almost sure to see Tarifa light when Cape Plata is abeam. A 
bearing of Cape Spartel, which is often seen distinctly when you cannot 
see the land to the east so well, will also serve to assist the judgment, 
in approaching the situation of these shoals. As long as Cape Spartel 
bears to the south of S.W.b.W., you are to the west of them ;—when 
bearing W.S.W. you are to the east of a line drawn from thein to the 
Cape, therefore, if to the south of the shoals, (which your distance from 
the land will readily point out,) you can steer E.S.E., (true east,) to 
make Tarifa light; if to the north, you are past them, but this latter 
passage would clearly never be attempted in the night. 

If however, you are set over to the Barbary coast, and which will 
sometiines happen, if the weather is such as to lead to uncertainty of 
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your position, you cannot help finding out your situation as you get 
over from the deep opening of Tangier Bay, which will point out the 
necessary alteration of course, and steering then east, will bring you in 
sight of the light,—which, when seen, under any circumstances, steer 
for, if not bearing to the south of E.S.E.; and having passed it within 
half a mile, (you may pass it within short musket shot,) steer E.b.S. 
(altering the same to E. § S. and east, as the course draws you off the 
land,) which pursued for ten miles, will bring the Bay of Gibraltar 
quite onen. A stranger however, in night time will feel some anxiety 
about making this bay, as Cabrita point shuts in the rock; for three- 
fourths of this distance, it cannot, however, but be seen, (fog alone ex- 
cepted,) and as nothing is gained, by hauling in too soon, it is better 
to give Cabrita point at all events a great berth inthe night; you have 
the advantage of the current by so doing, and are sure to avoid the 
Pearl Rock, the mark for which, of St. Roque well clear of Cabrita 
point, cannot be made out in the dark. (Cabrita point bearing N.N.E. 
you are past it, on the high round hill to the north of the rock, its ap- 
parent breadth and half, open of Cabrita point, brings St. Roque well 
open.) You must, therefore, have the Bay well open; bring the north 
end of the rock to bear N.E., and then steer for it; or for the conical 
hill, which will appear to the north of the rock, and which is called 
the Queen of Spain’s chair; and which is the high round hill just 
alluded to, (it appears a round hill at a distance) which will take you 
right up to the anchorage, off the old mole. The best anchorage how- 
ever, is not just off the Mole; but far enough to the north, to have the 
east winds blow steady over the neutral ground, if under the lee of the 
rock, you are subject to heavy squalls during ‘‘ Levanters,” and cannot 
keep a clear anchor. 

Returning to Cadiz, much distance is saved by passing inside the 
Pearl; to do which, it is only necessary to pass at about a cable’s length 
from the Island of Palomas. From Tarifa steer W.N.W. until the sand 
hills come open of Cape Plata, then N.W. till the Trafalgar tower 
comes on with Bouqueron; N.b.W. then takes you up to Cadiz. The 
following courses will be very safe during night and thick weather :— 
steer from the anchorage S.W., six miles and a half takes you about a 
mile true east of the Pearl rock, and Tarifa light will be seen bearing 
W.4N.; continue your course till the light bears W.b.N.4N., which it 
will do one mile further out,*—steer for it, and when off it, steer one 
hour and a half W.N.W., brings Cape Plata N.E.b.E. 4 E.; then steer 
N.W.3.N. one hour and a half, brings Trafalgar E. 4 N. seven miles ; 
then steer N.N.W. one hour and a half, brings Sancti Petre E.b.N. 


* From subsequent observation, I am of opinion that Tarifa light W. wN. clears 
the Pearl. 
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seven miles and a half, and Cadiz light N.N.IE. fourteen miles. It is 
here supposed, that im each one hour and a half, a steamer wil] go 
fourteen miles, making the whole distance from the anchorage at Gib- 
rallar to Cadiz light, seventy-three miles. Hojvever correct Tofino’s 
directions may be for thas part of the coast, they are of no service in 
the night, and the marks he refers to, even at daylight, being aH for 
the dangers themselves, instead of giving those to avoid them, lead to 
nothing but confusion, and require a life uf practice to understand them. 
It is I conceive, only necessary to make out the different headlands as 
you go along, to enahle any one by following these suggestions, to make 
out this passage with entire confidence, and to be particularly careful, 
especially to know which is Cape Trafalgar; this Cape, in going either 
up-or down, first appears like a low island, with a tower upon it; in 
approaching it however, in night time, it does not present this appear- 
ance, there being some high land pust at the back of it, which continues 
to the tower of Mecca, between which Tower and the Cape will be seen 
the white patch, which Tofino:alludes to as the Bouqueran; therefore, 
in altering the course going south, rt is essential to recollect, that under 
the north end of this piece of hich Jand is Cape Trafalgar,—if the other 
end, (Tower of Mecca) is taken for it, and the-south course continued till 
abreast-of it, you are liable to be set off shore in Levanters. This error 
may also beavoided, by recolleoting that.immediately tothe south-east- 
ward of the Tower of Mecca, the long sandy hill or beach, and wide ap- 
parent opening in the land, before alluded to commences, (this high land 
is highest at the north end, and is there quite flat, descending towards 
Tower of Mecca.) It is hardly necessary to notice, that no credit 
whatever is given at the present day to the Thisbe Rock. More has 
been said of the passage between Cadiz and Gibraltar, than may appear 
necessary ; but.it isa passage, during night, and bad weather, which 
will be found to require great caution and some experience. 

The passage back from Cadiz to Lisbon, is the reverse of the courses 
coming down from Lisbon. When abreast of the Rock light-house, 
N.N.E.1 E. will take you between Peneche and the Burlings, from 
which position steamers will generally be proceeding north, about after- 
neon. Ifintending to call off Oporto Bar the next morning, in shaping 
@ course from abreast ‘Peneche for this purpose, either a good deal of 
distance is often lost, or some degree of risk run, by going along shore, 
the nights being in these fine latitudes much more hazy and difficult 
to navigate in, than most people would suppose. The safe plan is to 
steer N.E.D.N. which will take you right up to the high land between 
Vigo and Vianna; and although this does not pass Oporto Bar, more 
than at about fourteen to fifteen miles, you will be much too far out to 
see the light; and may thus overrun it; steering a course of half a 
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point more east will ram you up to the bar; but it carries you so near 
along the sandy beach, which extends from Cape Mondego, nearly the 
whole distance to Oporto, that a small error in compass, or bad steering 
may be fatal; unless the night is unusually clear. It is true, that 
there are regular soundings, all aloug this coast; but a little practice in 
steamers will shew the great hazard of running along shore, trusting 
to the lead; the fact is, that asteamer goes so quickly, that soundings 
are not to be depended upon, and going at such a rate, even if they 
could, it is evident that in such situations, the lead should be kept con- 
stantly going; or you are safe one moment, and in a few minutes fast 
on shore. To place, therefore, reliance upon the lead, the vessel’s way 
must be checked considerably ; and rather than do this, it is better to in- 
crease the distance, adopt a safe course, and run in for the Jand in the 
morning. From off Oporto Bar, proceeding for Vigo, a N.b.E. course, 
would appear, to lead you along shore, outside the dangers, which abound 
as far as Vianna; but it does not, and it will be found necessary to steer 
north, until off Vilha de Conde, then N.b.E. This part of the coast, is 
certainly incorrectly laid down on the Admiralty chart. A course from 
Vigo to Cape Finisterre will be N.b.W. about twenty-three miles; then 
north, and across the Bay of Biscay, for the Lizard N.E., the state of 
the wind and weather, on entering the Bay, being well considered, I 
having been set fifty miles to the westward, coming across it with fresh 
east wind. 

Distances and bearings from one place, or point, to another, in the 
navigation above treated of—not pretended to be given with perfect 
accuracy, but as approximation in nautical miles.— Bearings in degrees 
true, those in points, by compass :— 





Miles. 

From Falmouth to the Lizard, S. 29° W. ‘ , 12% 
Lizard to Cape Turinana, S. 22 W. ‘ P : 447 
Turinana, to Cape Finisterre, S. 4 E. : 7 
Cape Finisterre to entrance of Vigo Bay, S. »W. 29 miles and S. S. E. 18. 47 
Up to Vigo Town ; ‘ ‘ 7% 
From Vigo Town, to sea,—south channel ; 2 10 
From south entrance, (well out) to Oporto Bar, S.b.W. »W. 58 
Off Oporto Bar to Pencche, 8. W. » S. ; ‘ ‘ 115 
Peneche to Rock of Lisbon, S.S.W. % W. ; : 36 
Rock up to Lisbon Town . . ‘ . 21 

Falmouth to Lisbon, 761 
Falmouth to Lisbon, direct, 738 miles 
From Lisbon Town, (Black Horse Square,) to Belem 2M 
Belein to entrance of Tagus ‘ : 5 B12 





Carried over’ 760": 
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Brought forward 769% 








Forts to Cape Espechel, S.b.W. : ‘ 151: 

Espechel to Cape St. Vincent, 5.b.W. : 83 

St. Vincent to Cape Sagree, S.S.E. : 3 

Cape Sagree to Cadiz Bay, S.E.b.E. ; 130 231% 
Falmouth to Cadiz 1001 

Anchorage at Cadiz to outside the light : 5 

Cadiz Light to Cape ‘I'rafalgar, S. i 26 

Trafalgar to sight of Tarifa Light, S. LE. % S. ‘ 14 

Up to light E.S.E. : : : 13 

Tarifa to Gibraltar : : : 17 75 

Falmouth to Gibraltar 1076 
From Falmouth to Blackwall, - ; ; 339 


Whole distance of voyage each way.—Miles 1415 
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(Continued from page 658. ) 


We do not know whether St. George’s has been declared a free port, 
open to all] nations; it being so, however, would not probably he attended 
with advantage unless the inhabitants employed their capital in mari- 
time traffic, such as the fisheries, and the striking of whales; and thus 
constitute their chief town a depot for salt-fish and oil. This would 
be an inducement to foreigners to visit them and exchange commodities. 
It might also be made a depét for Havana sugar; dye woods and coffee 
from Hayti; potash from Quebec, &c.; in fact, establishing a carrying 
trade, and an exchange traffic; the advantages of which would very 
soon be apparent, althongh they could never expect tu rival the cele- 
brity of the barren rock of St. Eustatia, or pretend to emulate its giant 
range of storehouses. 

The government house at St. George's has a commanding view to the 
southward ; its internal arrangements may be good, but there is nothing 
externally to distinguish it from the private dwellings. On the same 
ridge to the eastward the barrack is situated ; its position is well chosen 
with respect to elevation. We know not whether the station be con- 
sidered an agreeable one by the officers; but to those who are fond of 
literary pursuits, and are happily possessed of resources in their own 
minds to make the hours pass pleasantly by, we should conceive that it 
must be so. To those, however, who may tire of the monotonous round 
of a quiet and peaceable life, and the unvaried aspect of rural and ro- 
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mantic scenery ; and whose professional duties are seldom interrupted 
by assemblies, routes, and other exciting festivities, or by dramatic en- 
tertainments, such a life must entail upon them that terror of the mind 
which the French term ennui, and those who use plain English, the 
“blue devils!” Occasionally, and seasonally, indeed, the torpor of a 
mind thus constituted, is aroused by a furious gale, or the transit of one 
of those awful circular hurricanes which sweep over the Atlantic with 
impetuous and astounding violence, and which so profitably to the 
seaman, has engaged the close attention of the present enlightened 
governor of these islands. 

The old dockyard was situated to the eastward of the parade, and 
occupied a very small space; it was inconveniently placed with refer- 
ence to the ships lying in Murrays anchorage, as their visits were more 
frequent in winter when much stormy weather occurs there, than in the 
summer. This was unavoidable on account of the rigour of the climate 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, the harbour there being sometimes frozen 
over, and even in October the cold is often severe; the men-of-war 
generally quit that place in November: December however is a finer 
month for such a climate. The new dockyard at Ireland is, therefore, 
decidedly preferable, and as steamers can now be made available for the 
purpose of towing the ships to sea, the main objection to Grassy Bay as 
an anchorage becomes obviated. 

Perhaps a residence on Ireland island will be appropriated to the 
naval commander-in-chief; that which the admirals formerly occupied 
is situated on the bank immediately above the old yard ; their presence 
being required nearer the fitting station, those officers latterly resided at 
St. John’s Hill at the western extreme of Pembroke, in the Great Ber- 
muda. 

- There are no established inns or taverns (at least there were none 
during the periods I visited the islands,) at St. Georges; the visitor, if 
unacquainted, must seek where he can for accommodation. The pilots 
generally have furnished rooms in their houses for the convenience of 
those officers who go on shore; and being obliging, good tempered fel-: 
lows, exert their influence in obtaining food for them, whenever it can 
be procured ; the charges are, however, necessarily high, and it often 
happens that little or nothing can be met with, the inhabitants of St. 
George being dependent on St. David island for provisions. 

To the left of the government house is the Telegraph hill, on which 
there is a post for signals. Here men are stationed to look out for vessels 
approaching the islands; on intimation being given to that effect, the 
pilots proceed to sea without delay, and are generally in the offing 
before a vessel draws in with the land. 
~ On the northern side of the island lies Murray’s anchorage, which 
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was so named in compliment to the late mcst worthy Rear-Admiral 
George Murray, who first used it as a roadstead for ships of the line. 
In the year 1795, the Admiral, in the “ Resolution,” of 74 guns, was: 
conducted into the anchorage by Captain Thomas Hurd, the late Hy- 
drographer-Royal. It is a very disagreeable place to ride in during 
the stormy weather of the winter season, the gales of which, according 
to the expression of an Irish officer, being of a perfect ferocious character. 
Notwithstanding, however, that from the earliest times the “ vexed 
Bermoothers” have been proverbial for furious tempests; at other sea- 
sons of the year there is much fine weather. 

The men-of-war are supplied with water from two large tanks built 
on the slope of the northern ridge, aback of St. George town. The. 
water which falls from the clouds, and is received into reservoirs at the 
foot of the plastered platforms, is clear and cool; it is pumped up from 
these receptacles to a level with pipes, which convey it down the de- 
clivity, into a hollow cylinder of rude construction at the landing place 
equally primitive in a snug little cove, (inappropriately termed ‘“Tubacco 
Bay,’) at the foot of the hill, and the casks are filled in the boats 
by means of a hose; when expedition is required, some of the casks. 
are conveyed up the ascent, filled to the tank and rolled down to the 
boats. | 

From the recommendation of the late Admiral A. F. Evans, several: 
vessels called ‘¢ tanks” were constructed at these islands, for the purpose 
of holding water in bulk, and were conducted to Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
there to be employed in supplying the ships-of-war with water from: 
Rock Fort more expeditiously than by the boats. The plan fully re- 
alized the expectations of that scientific officer, and the relief to 
the crews of the ships on that station which this new mode for. more 
readily obtaining the necessary element was appreciated, and acknow- 
ledged by them in grateful expressions at the time it was put in force; 
but it is singular, that although at the period we are speaking of, such. 
a plan was equally required at Bermuda, it should not have been, 
adopted there. 

In very dry weather, the supply of water for the ships at the tanks 
fails, when recourse is had to several wells, or pits, situated on the north 
shore of Pembroke, in the Great Bermuda, between the Flats and St. 
John Hill; the water obtained here is, however, brackish, and cannot 
be wholesome. At the entrance of the little Cove above-mentioned, 
there is a rocky obstruction, which is dangerous to boats when the wind: 
blows fresh from the westward ; if this has not been removed, it ought 
to be so. From the eminence above the tanks, the North Rocks may, 
he seen, they are distant about eight or ten miles, and have the appear- 
ance of boats under sail; there is a passage of egress near them for 
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ships, but it is seldom used, being intricate, and requiring some pre- 
cautions before it can be attempted, with a fixed leading wind. 

About two and three-quarter miles to the south-westward from the 
town, the island of St. George terminates; it is there divided from the 
main-land by a narrow channel, where there is a ferry-boat for the 
conveyance of passengers across. The path-way leading to this place 
is serpentine, and the scenery every where romantic: lagoons, small 
- bays, islets, cays and rocks, are seen to the left; to the right, the Jand 
rises to some heights, the northern front of which is composed of rocks; 
and forms a cliffy barrier which screens the interior partially from the 
effects of the boisterous elements. At the extremity of the island there 
is a guard house. The channel has depth of water for small vessels. 

Having passed across in the ferry-boat, we enter on the Great Ber- 
muda, in Hamilton parish. This northern portion of the island which 
is peninsulated, is a pile of rocks and sand, and here and there vege- 
table mould,—among which are some excavations containing salt water, 
from which it may be inferred that they have not been artificially 
formed, and that they communicate with the sea by fissures. <A variety 
of aromatic shrubs ornament the surface of this wild and singular spot. 

Among the curiosities which attradéted our notice at this end of the 
Great Island, the grottos or subterranean cavities, were not the least 
engaging. One of these, we were informed, extended nearly a quarter 
of a mile in a horizontal direction, a few fathoms beneath the surface 
of the land. Having determined to explore it we prepared torches, and 
procured a guide, and set off early on the excursion, fully resolved to 
trace it to its termination if possible. | 

About thirty yards from the sea beach we arrived at a very small 
aperture in the rocks, throuch which we entered; the descent was about 
twenty feet to the floor of the cavern. Iere the usual scene of such 
places appeared before us, the tout ensemble of which is very generally 
of the same character every where; domes, arched-ways, and pillars, 
some perfect, others in various stages, from the incipient congealing 
stalactite, dependent from the roof, and the corresponding stalagmite of 
the floor, to the massive shaft of considerable circumference: it was a 
picture, still unfinished by the hand of nature herself, embracing archi- 
tecture of the simplest, yet apparently of the most studied style and 
sculpture, the forms of which bore some resemblance to the works of art, 
but surpassing these in interest, as having been fashioned without the 
aid of tools. The scene wasaltogether attractive, and it was impossible 
to view it without delight; the symmetrical regularity of the curve of 
the arches, and the perfectly correct vertical approaches of the icicle- 
like shafts from above and below, in their different stages; here the 
points being some feet asunder,—there approaching within a few inehes, 
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—now meeting with mathematical exactness, and lastly, forming one 
solid whole,—all and every portion at the same instant irresistibly 
claiming notice. Such a phenomenon proceeding from the unceasing 
and unerring process of natural agencies, could not fail to make due 
impression upon the mind of the most unthinking of the gazers, and 
which, indeed, was sufficiently manifest by the perfect silence maintained. 
We passed through several cells divided by natural partitions, and 
leading from one to the other by arched ways. In some of these we 
saw deep (apparently profoundly deep) cavities filled with water which 
was perfectly limpid; we were cautioned, or some of the party might 
have slipped into them, as they lay close to the track, and from re- 
flecting the rock were undistinguishable without close inspection. We 
were surprised to find that the fluid in some of the pools was quite salt, 
whilst in others, distant only a few feet, it was perfectly sweet and 
fresh; the difference is probably occasioned. by the former having com- 
munication with the sea, and the latter being without such connexion ; 
the hand when plunged into the water felt extremely cold. The 
neighbouring residents use that which is fresh for domestic purposes, 
and are thus relieved from the necessity of forming tanks, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of obtaining a much purer® fluid than that supplied 
by such receptacles. 

We had passed through several of these vaulted chambers, and were 
proceeding onwards with the expectation of soon arriving at the termi- 
nation, when, most provokingly, the guide called out to us to return, as 
the torches were nearly consumed,—and we were, therefore, etuctanlly 
obliged to retrace our steps. 

On emerging from the cavern, we proceeded to the cottage of our 
guide, and regaled ourselves with a repast which the hostess had pro- 
mised should be provided for us,—it consisted, (as may be guessed after 
what we have stated respecting eatables,) not of such fare as an hungered 
person would desire, but of the simplest articles of rural economy—milk 
and honey. Neither bread, nor bread kind, such as yams, plantain, or 
cassava, could be procured. How these good people contrive to exist 
from year to year, is a matter of surprise; in their small garden we 
saw only a few cabbages, pumpkins, and potato plants. At the entrance 
of one of the caves, we stopped to admire a coffee shrub in full bearing, 
and near it a group of sugar cane, but no where did we observe these 
in a state of cultivation. 

I saw several varieties of the gramine, which in almost all parts of 
the world are more numerous than any other class of vegetables; I 


* Wholesome, is perhaps the most proper word; the time may improve the 
quakhty; but not its purity. 
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counted ten or twelve different sorts on a small space of cleared ground: 
of these I understood, that the long purple stem jointed running grass 
was the most valuable. Another, which I believe to be peculiar to these 
islands, is conspicuous on account of its bearing a beautiful purple flower, 
@ singularity I was not prepared for. One with a tuberous root is 
strongly impregnated with the scent of the cedar; whether this flavour 
is acquired from its contiguity to the trees of that name, or is natural 
to it, like that of the lemon grass, I cannot say. The bamboo grass 
which is ornamental, but troublesome in gardens, was introduced from 
Martinique. In sonie of the large ponds of salt-water we noticed many 
of the large rock fish in a state of domestication. So familiar have 
they become, that many of them rose up to the surface when a whistle 
was given, and readily seized from our hand bits of twisted paper, but 
they seemed evidently to be disappointed, as one and all ejected 
the unsavoury morsel, and giving a flourish with the tail, placed their 
body in a vertical position, and descended rapidly into the indistin- 
guishable depth below. It was a curious sight, and we lingered some 
time at the brink of the pool in hopes of enticing them to re-appear, 
but in vain; they were not to be deluded a second time, and those which 
were ascending, to appearance no bigger than sprats, although at least 
two feet in length, on meeting the descending scole, turned round, 
joined them and soon disappeared. The nature of the communication 
‘between the two groups, if there was any, may be inferred ;—we leave 
the speculation to others. We were informed that these fish were 
private property, and were caught and sold at such times when they 
would fetch a good price. It is surprising that all the ponds are not 
thus tenanted ; they have a receptacle large enough to contain fish 
sufficient for all the inhabitants, during the year round,—viz., 
Harrington Lagoon; and all that it requires to complete it, is a wear 
across the little channel which connects it with the creek. 

, The path leading from the ferry to Hamilton town, lies along the 
shore the greater part of the way; the distance is about six miles and 
a half,—the scenery is wild, and presents the same features every where 
the eye rests upon,—cedars and white houses. As far as I had an 
opportunity of observing, very inconsiderable spaces were allotted to 
cultivation ; the good folks here seem determined to keep up their stock 
of fire-wood to make the pot boil, yet appear to have no notion of the 
mode to be adopted for procuring the necessary things to be placed 
therein. Three miles from the ferry we arrived at a small hamlet 
called the Flats, from a sand and coral bank which stretches out from 
the western face of this northern part of the island. Although com- 
posed of the same unvaried objects which recur again and again, to the 
view from one end of the group to the other, the disposition of the 
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features of the land and water ; the trees and houses are somewhat 
differently arranged here, and the whole as it comes unexpectedly upon 
‘the sight, is by no means unpicturesque. The dwellings lie at the base 
of a hill, which is entirely clothed with luxuriant cedars, interspersed 
with dwarf Palmetto, or Fan Palm. A creek runs in here, which is 
crossed at the inner extreme by asmmall bridge; this inlet communicates 
with Harrington Sound, as it is termed, the enclosed water already 
mentioned, it is separated from the sea by a narrow isthmus of sand. 
We here observed the blacks plaiting strips of the Palmetto leaf, for 
the purpese of converting it into bonnets and hats; they have obtained 
some celebrity in this handy-craft work, the plait being the finest and 
neatest perhaps any where to be found, and is much more durable 
than that which is made from wheaten straw. 

A short distance from the Flats, those beautiful corvettes belonging 
to the public service were constructed. They were unquestionably very 
superior vessels of their class, particularly as to their sailing quality, 
and comfortable quarters for the officers and crew; in the former they 
surpassed the New York pilot boats, although not quite so weatherlys 
The only vessel that could compete with those latterly built, was the 
Belvidera, a contract fir frigate; their general proportion was 116 feet 
and a half, by 28 feet. In consequence of the water abreast of the slip 
being shoally, it became necessary for the builder to contrive some mode 
for obviating the difficulty of launching so large a ship over such little 
water. This he ingeniously accomplished by inclining the vessel on 
her bilge upon a cradle, so that when getting clear off the slip, she fell 
nearly upon her broadside, passing the short space of shallow water 
with ease, and righting immediately she reached a depth sufficient to 
admit of her assuming an upright position. The plan is not, however, 
an original one of the Bermuda builder, although it is not improbable 
that the circumstances of the case may have suggested it to his mind 3 
he is at all events entitled to the merit of accomplishing the launch, in 
& very simple and efficacious manner. The plan has been long known 
and practised in some parts of the ast Indies. Besides corvettes, 
three-masted schooners, and others of that class of vessels, with a few 
cutters, were built for the service of the State; several of these were 
wrecked and foundered, probably in hurricanes. 

A singular circumstance is related as having occurred when H.M.S. 
Bermuda* was wrecked on the Little Bahama Bank. She had been 
cruising some time on the Florida channel, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting a ship under Portuguese colours, engaged in illicit trade, of 
which the captain of the corvette had received intimation. In this 
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dangerous navigation, the ship continued for several weeks without 
accident, but at last, in a very dark night ran upon the Memory Rock,, 
as many an unfortunate vessel had done before her. At early dawn 
the following morning, the otfcers discovered that the corvette was not 
the only sufferer, as a large ship was observed to be on shore about two 
miles from her position. A boat was immediately despatched to ascer- 
tain who she was,—and extraordinary enough, she proved to be the, 
identical Portuguese vessel they had been so long in quest of! It ap- 
peared that the only damage she had sustained, was the loss of her 
rudder; that of the Bermuda being saved, was fitted to the prize, (fox 
she was taken possession of as such,) and she was without much diffi- 
culty hove off from the rocks, and conveyed the crew and stures of the. 
king’s vessel to Nassau, in New Providence. 

The sailing boats of the Bermudians are perhaps unsurpassed in tide 
goud qualities, and are more easily managed than any similar class of 
vessels we have ever met with. They are rigged with one, and many: 
of them with two shoulder-of-mutton sails, are extremely stilf, work: 
well, and sail remarkably fast; but, like the corvettes they, require to. 
be well ballasted. These vessels are very numerous, and are daily eine. 
ployed, when the weather permits, on the fishing grounds near the: 
great barrier reefs which sweep from north to west. It is a very intere. 
esting sight to witness the “ Musquito” fleet issuing from among the 
verdant isles at the dawn of day, and stretching across the calm un- 
ruffled bosom of the miniature Mediterranean, with just wind enough 
to fill their white sails, for the fulfillinent of their daily task. At such 
a moment, every thing around conspires to render the scene delightful 
to a spectator; turn where he will every object that meets his view 
seeins to wear an air of peace, and to have just awakened, as it were, 
from a state of undisturbed repose. At first all appears before him in- 
distinct and undefined; but, even the grey vapoury haze, like. a. 
silvery veil curtaining in the view, gradually withdraws as the ascend- 
ing sun diffuses his warmth through the surrounding atmosphere, and. 
every feature of the land and sea becomes displayed before his admiring 
gaze, dressed in the bright eflulgence ofasouthernday. There is not an, 
eye that rests upon those white specks which lie scattered over the blue: 
aqueous plain, but feels an interest in their success, for, upon that 
mainly depends the gratification of a most important. function of the- 
animal economy ; and, the disappointment of this expectation .can only 
be known to those who, like the Bermudians, are principally dependant. 
on the bounty of the ocean for a plentiful meal. 

The internal water from St. Catherine Head to the reef which runs. 
from the Spanish Point at the extremity of Pembroke, to Ireland’s isle, 
ig studded with sub-marine coral patches, having deep-water between, 
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them the whole Wistance, which is about ten miles. It is through this 
checquered navigation that ships are obliged to pass and repass from 
the open ocean to Grassy Bay. The water is extremely clear, and the 
rocky spots are distinctly visible when the sun shines, but whenever 
it is obscured, some of the dangers which lie deeper than others, 
become undistinguishable, and ships are then liable to strike, the pilot 
being guided solely by eyesight. It is probable that since my last visit 
the rocky patches which are immediately in the way, have been buoyed. 
How far land-marks, (obelisks,) may be made available in such a navi- 
gation, I am not aware. If the security which this intricacy affords 
to the main anchorage of the fleet be considered essential to the mainte- 
nance of the undisturbed possession of the naval depdét from the depre- 
daticns of an enterprising enemy during a war, then by all means let 
these natural obstacles to a free transit remain in statu quo; but if we 
have no reason to apprehend that our snug corner shall ever be invaded 
by any mortal foe, as it has been by the agency of the natural elements, 
the sooner Colonel Pasley’s voltaic apparatus is transported to the 
locality, the better. “ Astonish the natives’? by showing them that 
our boast of road levelling can be as effectually accomplished at the 
bottom of the sea as on the surface of the land! But the charges 
would be costly, perhaps so, yet, that ought not to be the question, but 
rather, “Is the object wortb attaining 2?” I cannot presume to answer ; 
if, however, it should be, probably the discontinuance of the ‘ ostenta- 
tious salute’ for a year or two, would cover the estimate, at least, for 
powder. 

The northern point of Pembroke is bounded by craggy rocks, and 
steep cliffs of shale in horizontal strata. On some of these which pro- 
ject over the base, ladders have been thrust out obliquely, and well 
secured inwards; upon these hazardous looking pieces of wood, the 
land-fisher crawls out and lays himself down at full length, face down- 
wards, and drops his loaded line and baited hook into the restless 
element below. In this uneasy, and by no means enviable position, with 
a degree of patience only known to a hungry man, he will remain for 
hours, like the celebrated cockney “ Pop-joy,” dabbling the bait, with 
the hope expectant of catching—no matter what—a conger—a cat-fish 
—porjy, or snapper—for any and every variety is of value to him who 
is everlastingly doomed to “short commons!” 

If any success attends their labours here, it would be worth while to 
improve the plan, which is susceptible by a slight alteration of being 
made much more convenient and less hazardous; and where wood is 
super-abundant, the wonder is that it should not hawe been so. A 
boarded stage upon the simple principle of the glaziers’ plank, with 
transverse bars, six inches apart, in the centre, would render it safe and 
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equally effective for the purpose required ; an intelligent child might 
then superintend the lines, without the fear of being toppled from the_ 
giddy heights. 

The remark has been frequently made by travellers, of the same con- 
trivances being found among different races of people, whose lan- 
guage, manners, and general customs have been quite dissimilar ; there 
is, perhaps, more of curiosity than wonder excited in the contemplation 
of such coincidences; the natural intelligence of man, and the necessi- 
ties which press alike on all the genus, would suggest to his mind, 
whether he were in a rude or a civilized state, contrivances for meeting 
these necessities in the most ready way; so that, among the multitudes 
who inhabit the globe, it would be extraordinary indeed if the same 
class of beings endowed with the same perceptions, did not under pecu- 
liar circumstances light upon the same ideas. Ingenuity of thought 
and mechanical genius do not belong alone to the civilized or the edu- 
cated man, the superiority of these over the barbarian or savage is only 
in degree. We advert to this, as in Norway, and probably in other 
rocky coast countries, there is a similar contrivance for fishing; we 
believe, however, that nets as well as lines are used from them. We 
shall not start the “knotty ” point, of the plan having been intro- 
duced into these islands by some Caledonian descended from the Scan- 
_dinavian race! 

From the Wells to St. John’s Hill, the Jand trends to the west; the 
road is near and parallel to the sea. There are several substantially 
built dwellings scattered about this little peninsula, surrounded by 
cedar groves; one of these during the war was appropriated to the sea- 
men of the fleet who were sick; small and inconvenient as it was, it 
was, we believe, seldom crowded ; it possessed one advantage in its posi- 
tion, which rendered it a desirable site for an hospital; immediately 
below it there is a snug little cove where patients could be landed with 
ease. I recollect to have seen an operation performed on a seaman here, 
that excited much wonder at the time, and gave rise to serious reflec- 
tions on the inconsistency, and at the same time the extraordinary reso- 
lution of the human mind, when bent upon some favorite object. The 
patient had been sent from his ship with a severe ulcer in the thick 
part of his thigh, or rather buttock, which had baffled the sagacity of 
the surgeon. He remained some weeks under the most approved treat- 
ment, and suffering the most excruciating agony, without the slightest 
amendment. At last the surgeon of the hospital determined to question 
the man closely as to the origin of the wound, but he stoutly denied 
any knowledge as to the manner it took place. Nothing at all satisfac- 
tory could be elicited from him, “he had met with no accident,” he 
said, “ that could have given rise to it.” This seemed inexplicable to 
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the enquirer, who, weighing the amount of the circumstance attending 
the mysterious case, arrived at the conclusion that whatever might have 
been the cause of the wound, it had been produced designedly ; he, 
therefore, promptly resolved to probe it effectually, as the only means 
left to ascertain the fact. This operation was vigorously resisted by the 
patient. Convinced now that his conjecture was correct, the surgeon 
forthwith, with the assistance of others, lashed the man down to a 
chest, and in a few minutes by the aid of his forceps extracted a large 
sail needle, several inches in length, with a piece of twine through the 
eye! The wound speedily healed, and the cunning, though determined 
schemer, was sent back to his ship. To the last, the man persisted in 
denying that he was aware of the cause of his suffering; but it seems 
almost impossible to give credence to this assertion: the only corrobo- 
rations, morally considered, that could lead to such a belief were, that 
the patient was an able seaman of middle age, and a steady sober fellow ; 
yet, physically regarded, it appears beyond belief that accident could 
have introduced: so large an instrument into the man’s flesh, without 
his cognizance of the fact. It is much more reasonable to believe, that 
the individual came under the denomination of what in military par- 
lance is termed a “ maligner,” and that he had purposely inflicted 
this torment upon himself, in order to obtain his discharge from the 
service. ? 

Several instances of mutilation, and other: modes of self-inflicting 
injuries occurred during the war, which independent of the impatience, 
of restraint which is to be found in some peculiarly constituted minds 
may perhaps be generally traced to the undefined period of servitude ; 
close confinement to ship-board, and the use of the ropes’-end, (starting.) 
then liberally exercised throughout the fleet. Without intending to 
offer any palliation for these offences against reason, common sense, and 
patriotic duty, we cannot but express surprise, that such endeavours to 
escape those evils, happily no longer in existence, should have been 
comparatively few. We are perfectly satisfied,—malgré all that has 
been said of them since the peace ;—that in estimating the character of 
British seamen, from the patient endurance of the manifold deprivations 
and discomforts incident to their situation, during those protracted years 
of intense exertion, and moral and physical probation; we do them but 
bare justice in saying they stood without equals in these respects, and 
that no body, or class of men have ever fulfilled the duties imposed on 
them from station, with more exemplary firmness and devotion, and 
from which more brilliant results followed. British soldiers as com- 
batants, and for six years of trial, stood upon an equality with them, 
but of no other countries could a profession be found that did so,—the 
testimony of events proves this; there is not therefore any vanity in the 
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assumption. To the combined efforts of the army and navy of old 
England, Europe stands indebted for the termination of the most extra- 
ordinary, ambitious, and sanguinary war, that has ever been recorded in 
the annals of history, and for the peace which has lasted a quarter of a 
century. 

Whilst examining St. John’s Cove, a romantic but tragical tale was 
related to me by a resident of the hill. It appears that two youths re- 
siding in the neighhourhood, became enarmfoured of a coy nymph, who 
being undetermined to which of the twain she should give the prefer- 
ence, drove them both to a state of despair. Though rivals, it seems 
they were friends; the decision therefore, had it been made, would not 
have completely soothed the excitement of either, so to end the matter, 
with reference to themselves, they mutually agreed to put a termination 
to their state of misery by shooting themselves, or jumping into the sea, 
I do not recollect which; but they effectually completed the resolution, 
and left the disconsolate fair to mourn and weep alone ! 


JLOLIAN RESEARCHES.—No. VIII. 


(Of the seventeenth century.} 


‘By gelid winds, I understand those which are colder then our sensories, 
-or the ambient air. This frigidity may happily proceed from nitrous 
particles of which they consist, or whatever body else we reckon to be 
the primum frigidum; or, because they have their origine in those ca- 
verns under the earth, where the sunbeams never penetrate, and no 
subterraneal warmth is to be found. Monsieur De Cartes averrs that 
all boistrous winds, from whatever point of the compass they blow, are 
universally cold and dry: and we find that any sort of air violently 
mov'd by a fanne or bellows, does refrigerate ; so that the cold of winds 
may somewhat depend on their motion, or manner of affecting our 
-senses. And since the Cartesians will allow cold to be no positive 
quality of itself, but a mere privation of heat: then, either the absence 
of their subtil matter may cause the frigidity of winds; or else the 
occasion thereof must be this, that they passe thorough the gelid regions 
which are never visited by the sun-beams. For as those which come 
from Asthiopia and other parts of the Torrid Zone, doe imbibe the heat, 
and sympathise with the nature of the places from whence they come ; 
so questionlesse the other that consist of, or drive before them, the grosse 
and frigorifique air from Groenland and other northern climates, must 
“needs have considerable allays of the mediums through which they passe. 
And within the Polar circles, the absence of the solar rays for so many 
. months, do’s sufficiently conduce to the production of cold; aince the 
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sun which us’d to correct the rigour and inclemency of the weather, is 
now banisht from their horizon, and the air become chill and torpid by 
the long predominance of the cold. So that the winds must of neces- 
sity admit of very considerable alterations in their passage: and whe- 
ther or no they consist of frigorifique particles; yet by their commerce 
and enterfering with the gelid regions, they may draw, I know not 
what, contagion from thence. As appear’d in the foremention’d expe- 
riment, how much the mixtffre of snow and ice, only by applying it to 
the outside of the bellows, did soon infrigidate the transient winds. 
For Iam not sufficiently convine’d that cold winds, proceed always — 
from nitre, sal armaniac, or other frigorifique corpuscles ; but sometimes | 
only appear so to us, by their particular motions on our sensories: As ~ 
wee see any air ventilated from fanns or bellows, or our own breath 
darted with a very vehement impulse from the mouth, appears frigid ; 
which if wee exhale gaping, and in another position of the lips, is rather 
sensibly hot. 

Thus if winds may be styl’d cold from a simple privation of heat, 
and if only the want of some subtil matter, the absence of the sun, or 
other calorifique corpuscles, will resolve the severall phenomena wee 
commonly ascribe to cold; this will be sufficient to constitute the re- 
frigerative winds; which may better be explain’d in this manner, then 
by the positive qualitie of the peripatetiques, or the nitrous, and other 
frigorifique particles of the atomists, and corpuscularian philosophers. 
I shall only add one circumstance out of the Honourable Mr. Boyl, 
concerning the causes of cold winds. I have suspected some winds may 
be cold only by consisting of, or driving before them, those higher parts 
of the air, that by reason of the longuid reflexion of the sun-beams in 
the upper region, is for the most part cold. 

Yet, as I before declar’d, we often commensurate the qualities of 
winds, not only from their constituent particles, or their just degrees of 
frigidity or beat, but sometimes because they are warmer then the 
ambient air, or the winds that usually blow in such climats; or at least- 
wise then those membranes or sensorys, by which wee judge them. The 
winds which blow off from sea, are farre hotter then those which come 
from land. May not the colluscent salts, which create such a sparkling 
and coruscation in tempests, or other vehement collision of the waves 
be able to produce some heat in the air and winds, being either actual 
flames or at least making those impressions on our sensory’s as if they 
were? Neverthelesse, since we find by experience that these kind of 
salts, with which the sea water is impregnated, doe neither rise up in 
vapors; nor being mingled with liquids, any way advance their heat ; 
may there not be other calorifick effluviums (like the hot steams in 
colepits and mines) that ascend from the bottome of the sea, yet canuot 
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so easily perspire through the solider superficies of the earth; which 
renders the maritime regions and winds hotter then the midland? But 
whatever be the cause, it is most evident that all over Europe, the 
winters are generally milder in islands then many places in the con- 
tinent which lye nearer the sun. As in England then France; nay 
Scotland, though it be situate so farre north, has seldome more keen and 
piercing frosts then Paris, or some citys of Italy, which are infested 
with terrestriall winds. So likewise part of Asia, as in China where 
it runs to the southwards of Spain, the winters are most excessively 
cold: and in the 42 degree of latitude, they have ice which lasts 3 or 
4 months together, by reason of the land winds. For this cause New 
England, though it lyes not so farre distant from the equator, is in- 
‘comparably colder then any parts of Great Britain. And at Virginia, 
as I have been inform’d, the land winds oftentimes surprise them with 
such an exceeding sharp air, that one. would think it impossible there 
should be those extreames of heat and cold in the same day. So on 
the coasts of Carolina and Florida, where they have for the most part 
midland winds, the colds are intolerable considering their no great 
distance from the sun. When as the sea-brise in most parts of Europe, 
is temperate and mild: I have heard, that in the isle of Jersey, the 
myrtles, will live abroad all winter, being cherisht on every side, with 
the tepid vapors from the sea; anf that little ice they have is soon 
gone. It’s also observable neare the sea side here in England, as in 
the county of Cornwall, that the snow is generally melted in lesse then 
a weeks space, and the frosts not so lasting as elsewhere: Shall we say 
the acrimony of the sea vapors soon dissolves the textures of the ice and 
snow, or that they choak up and repell those frigorifique corpuscles, 
which are as the coagulum to cement, and knit together the parts of 
liquids? So likewise on the coasts of Ireland, the complexion of the 
air is much hotter then in many other places of the same latitude: and 
were it not environ’d with the ocean, who would think Island inhabita- 
ble, that lyes directly under the Polar circle. 

Yet this holds good only in the temperate zones: for in the torrid, 
the sea-brise is refrigerative, and abating the excesse of heat; And 
centrariwise on the African continent the land-winds, which travell 
o’re the burning sands, allmost suffocate the miserable inhabitants, 
which are roasted into skeletons, and sometimes loose their hearing and 
sight by the immoderate heat: Yet in part of Guiny, where the neigh- 
bouring mountains defend them from the easterly winds, and suffer the 
cool sea-brise, to blow upon their coasts, how wonderfully are their 
spirits reviv'd with the delightfull gale? But though the Levants are 
so pernicious, when they come reaking off from the Sandy Wilderness, 
_ yet being refrigerated in a long passage o’re the Pacifique Ocean, at 
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the Caribbes, and the American continent, they become the coolest of 
all winds, and the greatest blessing which Providence could ever bestow 
on the new world, to allay the otherwise insufferable heats of the Torrid 
Zone: Only part of Peru, though the soyl be of it selfe fertile, and 
enrich’t with all the bountys of Nature, yet on this side the mountains 
the land-winds, render it sterill and unfruitfull ; when as Brassile en- 
joys a more temperate heaven, being bedew’d with the refreshing brise 
from the adjacent ocean. 

From these severall instances, it appears, that the land-winds must 
needs be more intensely heated, between the tropiques, then in these 
parts of the world, that lye so farre distant from the course of the sun ; 
and the earth, being a dense body, retains the calorifique impressions ; 
when as the volutation of the waves so often changes the superficies of 
the water, that the same parts of the ocean are not always expos'd to 
the celestiall beams: And though it must be acknowledg’d that neare 
the requinoctiall, the surface of the earth, and consequently the winds 
that blow over it, are much warmer then in the neighbourhood of the 
Poles; yet without dispute the ocean also is proportionably as mach 
hotter then our seas; And though the sea-winds seeme refrigerative 
with them, which rather betray very great symptoms of heat in these 
countrys; yet I question whether this, in some measure, may not be 
understood comparatively to the disposition of our sensories, and that 
of the ambient air. For, their blood and spirits being farre more agi- 
tated then ours, and also accustom'd to a climate excessively hot; they 
must of necessity have different perceptions from us, who live in the 
colder regions of the world. 

But besides these vulgar or elementary qualities of winds, they have 
almost infinite variety in their natures, according to the severall sub- 
jects they can operate upon; and their propertys are various, as the 
different impressions which they make upon other bodys. For those 
which are corrosive, in reference to iron, or stone, may prove pestilen- 
tiall to men; and one and the same quality have one denomination, as 
it relates to beasts, a second to birds, and a third to insects, according 
to the different capacities of the recipient. Some winds are observed to 
raise strange disturbances, and (as it were) convulsions in swine. And 
those who keep silk-worms, are said to shut their windows, and protect 
them from the south-wind which causes their sickness and death; but 
readily expose them to the north, which conduces as much to their 
vigour and health. So that we can never pretend to a perfect know- 
ledge of their qualities, unless we understood their relations to all other 
bodies in the world. 

But among the wonders of winds, we must not pass by the harme- 
tans of Guiny; which, for the time they blow, cause wainscoats and 
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planks to open and gape, making wide chasms in the most solid and 
imporous wood. I could insert many testimonies of this nature from 
credible persons; severall who lived in those countries, and not a few 
of our seamen, have been witnesses of their strange effects: I shall in- 
stance in one relation which was communicated to me by Captain 
Peechy, who was long employed in the African trade by the royall 
company. 

“ The harmetan winds, so called by the natives, come but once a year, 
constantly in December about Christmas; and bring a very unwhole- 
some vapour. | 

“Their arrivall is for the most part at the east, and they go no farther 
then the E.N.E. their continuance is 4 or 5 days, not blowing hard, 
but with an easy gale: the natives are full of aches and pains in these 
times, and care not for stirring out of doors. 

“The trees that are standing, during their continuance, will open, 
that you may put in your knife and sheath: so will the boards of the 
floors, when as before, there was nothing seen, and after they are gone, 
they close up again to their wonted place.” 

This may proceed from their extreme siccity, when they blow off the 
sands, in that exceeding hot climate; as wee see boards chop and gape, 
that are kept over dry ; and more in chambers or cock-lofts, then lower 
rooms; and so likewise most sorts of wood, by lying long in the sun, 
which exhausts their moysture: The known remedy in such cases, is, 
to soak them thoroughly in water, by which means, they oftentimes 
swell again into their former dimensions: so possibly may the trees, 
and planks in Guiny, when the harmetans are gone, and some moyster 
wind succeeds, which brings with it a more humid and relenting air. 
Wee have observ'd effects of this nature in some of our very drying 
March winds; and therefore the workers of musical] instruments com- 
monly chuse to dry their materials at that time of the yeare; which, 
as they think, renders them more resounding and harmonious. 

I have not as yet had sufficient opportunity to satisfy my selfe in 
one curious enquiry which belongs to the history of winds: only, thus 
much J have heard, that, when a certain wind blows at Florence, the 
weavers of the finest silks leave off their work; finding by experience 
that it quite spoyles the oriency and brightness of their colours; so that 
they can by no diligence or invention seclude it out of their work- 
houses, to hinder the ill effects thereof. It is a cold wind, perhaps 
blowing off from the snowy hills, where it gathers those corroding salts 
which alter the texture of the superficiall parts; and by causing new 
modifications of light, change the colours of silks. As the richest and 
most florid dyes of scarlet are not only soon faded in a showre of rain, 
but it has been observ’d, that they suffer prejudice, and loose somewhat 
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of their lustre, if they be worne much in misty weather: and so 
possibly certain species of air or winds, may be able to make the like 
kind of impressions on those Florentine silks. 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, ON A SURVEY TO THE COAST OF 
AUSTRALIA.—By a Naval Officer. 


(Continued from page 712.) — 


Various duties detained us at this anchorage until the 3d of April, 
when, with a moderate breeze from the westward, we passed again 
through Sunday Strait, and bade adieu, without regret, to so unpro- 
fitable a spot as that we had been employed in for the last two 
months. 

Soon after leaving the Strait, through which the tide runs with 
great rapidity, three to four kncts, the wind became light; and to pre- 
vent being taken hack again, the stream was dropped, and we remained 
at anchor in thirty-one fathoms during the night, about two leagues to 
the north-west of Caffarelli Island. The following day we passed Brue 
Reef, and on Adele Island, east side, came to an anchor at three miles 
and a half off, in fourteen fathoms water. 

Adele Island is nearly three miles in length, surrounded with coral 
reefs on either side, those to the south-east extend as much as a league, 
and give it the appearance most to be dreaded by shipping ;—black- 
headed rocks, with the sea lashing furiously on them. There was a 
slight discrepancy found to exist in the position assigned it by Capt. 
King, which has now been corrected. 

From this anchorage our course was held to the north-east over an 
uneven bottom of sand and coral, varying from eleven to forty fathoms. 
The wind was light and variable, compelling us to anchor on every 
tide, so that it was not until the evening of the 5th, that we were 
abreast of a bank of sand, about ten feet in height, at its southern ex- 
treme ; and including the coral rocks that surrounded it, covering a 
space of upwards of a league. This, like Adele Island, and all the 
ridges we had passed over, ran in a north-west and south-east direction, 
connected no doubt with the island near the coast, all of which trended 
to the same point. 

Passing this bank, which was named after the Beagle, the bottom 
became more even, from thirty to forty fathoms over a mixed bottom of 
sand and mud, until abreast of Red Island, which we passed about two 
miles to the northward of, on the morning of the 6th, and at sunset 
canie to anchor off Point Adieu, it being too dark to attempt entering 
Port George the Fourth, of which little was known. 
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‘The main object of our visit to this part of the coast, being to ascer- 
tain the fate of Lieutenant Grey, and his party, who left us at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and of whom no information had since been obtained, 
it was probable that while searching for any relict that might remain, 
sufficient time would be afforded for a partial examination of the 
coast, between this spot and Colliers Bay; the only remaining part 
that had not been looked into, and on which our last hopes rested of 
the long sought for river. Accordingly, at daylight, of the following 
day, Mr. Stokes although suffering considerably from a bad font, quitted 
the ship with two whale boats, provisioned for a week, and with our 
hearty good wishes for the success which: he had worked so hard for, 
and truly merited, stood to the southward among the islands. 

The ship was soon after underway, and with a light breeze from the 
southward, worked into a snug cove, round the first headland on the 
east side of Port George the Fourth, and moored in ten fathoms, a 
quarter of a mile from the nearest shore. 

We were all now on the tip-toe of expectation, glasses were turned in 
every direction, but no signs of the wanderers appeared. In the even- 
ing, when all was quiet, and deathlike silence reigned around, guns 
were fired as signals to any stragglers that might be in the netghbour- 
hood,—the reverberating echo was the only answer. 

The next day, Captain Wickham with several other officers left us in 
the yawl, and proceeded to Hanover Bay, where it was likely the party 
would have started from, and to our delight brought with him, the 
master of the Lynher, which was lying there hourly a the 
return of the travellers. 

The ouly information he could give respecting them , may be summed 
up in these few words. That they were detained for some time at the 
early part of their labors, in consequence of Lieutenant Grey having 
_received a severe wound in the thigh from a native’s spear; at that time 
they had only penetrated fifteen miles, they had heard nothing of them 
since, and that he would be compelled ere long to leave the coast, in 
consequence of the reduced state of the provisions remaining on board. 
This was far from being satisfactory intelligence, and must no doubt 
have given Captain Wickham much uneasiness; for the idea of leaving 
our countrymen and friends to an uncertain fate, and in such a wilder- 
ness as this, could not for a moment be borne, but the question was how 
were we to prevent it? There was barely sufficient provisions at short 
allowance on board the Beagle, to take us to Swan River, the nearest 
place we could calculate on getting supplies, and if Timor was visited 
‘for that purpose, it was a precarious voyage altogether, and being the 
sickly season, there might be sad havoc made among our crew. 

However, after deliberating for some time, the captain came to the 
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‘conclusion of crossing to Timor at all risks, as soon as Lieut. Stokes 
‘returned; and in consequence letters to acquaint the land party with 
‘our proceedings, were taken round by myself to the master of the 

‘schooner, with directions, should he sail before their arrival, to deposit 
the packet in a spot selected for the purpose, and pointed out by large 
letters painted on the side of a cliff near it, with the Beagle’s name, and 
the date also affixed. 

_ These arrangements being made, I returned to the ship with a boat 
load of fish which we had taken with the seine in Hanover Bay, and 
the return of the boats being hourly expected, the vessel was ready for 
a start with the first fair slant. | 

There is anold adage, “that nothing happens, but for the best ;*” and 
so it proved with us, for Mr. Stokes had extended his examination more 
minutely than had been expected, which detained him longer than he 
intended at starting; and in the interim, to our infinite satisfaction, we 
had the pleasure of receiving on board our old friend Grey, who had 
returned the day after I was there, and immediately came to us with 
two of his party, the advanced guard that travelled with him. It 
would be needless to say anything of the hearty cheers with which he 
was welcomed on board, for I am sure there was not a soul whose bosom 
did not thrill with delight, to again behold a man, who had, during his 
short sojourn with us, won the esteem and respect of all. Poor Grey, 
with his pale and emaciated appearance added tu the excitement of the 
meeting, looked more like one on the brink of the grave, than the 
leader of an expedition exploring the interior of a vast continent like 
that in which we were. However, a little quiet, and a comfortable 
meal, made Grey himself again; and he soon related to us all his 
adventures. The remainder of the party were quite well, and expected 
the following day. They had met with many crosses and disappoint- 
ments from the commencement. Grey’s wound was their first deten- 
tion, and after that, meeting with a large and rapid river, (Glenelg), 
which they could not at any place ford, caused them a vexatious delay. 
About forty-five miles in a direct line to the 8.S.E. was the greatest dis- 
tance attained, in doing which they had suffered much fatigue; which 
combined with scanty food had reduced them to the skeleton-like ap- 
pearance they assumed, when contrasted with our hale and healthy 
crew: this will scarcely be wondered at, when it is considered that for 
several weeks previous to our meeting, a small portion of flour made 
into a cake, called “damper,” with some tea, was the only food that 
passed their lips. 

On the 16th, Mr. Stokes returned, having satisfactorily examined 
the whole of that portion of the coast that was necessary for the conti- 
nued lines of the survey; and, was fully convinced that no such thirg 
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as a river emptied itself into the sea, between Roebuck Bay, and Port 
George the Fourth. 

The following day Mr. Stokes and myself went round to meet the 
rest of Grey’s party; and see the work they had executed. It was 
highly gratifying to observe the elaborate manner in which it was 
done: no height of any note had been omitted on this well-drawn 
map, and every, the most minute particular was inserted with a degree 
of neatness highly creditable. Indeed, one could scarcely bring oneself 
to believe that it had been put together in the bush, after a laborious 
day’s work. 

We slept on board the schooner that night, and at early dawn pro- 
ceeded up the creek marked fresh by Capt. King, at the head of which 
in a romantic spot on the left bank of a beautiful stream, meandering 
between high and craggy cliffs, which echoed the sound of the murmur- 
ing rill, as it sported playfully among the blocks of stone, that occa- 
sionally interrupted its course, lay in striking contrast, the broken and 
seattered fragments of the old encampment of our travellers; at which 
we found the remainder of the party had just arrived. 

After matual congratulations and enquiries, and partaking of a frugal 
meal, we all sat to work, and in a short time embarked whatever was 
considered worth taking ; and leaving the ponies to the liberty they had 
well earned, bade adieu with little regret, to a country that had proved 
of such small interest, and where disappointed hopes had been the re- 
compense for months of anxiety, toil, and trouble. 

The vessel was soon reached, and as quickly got underway, and by 
10 p.m., we came to an anchor within a short distance of the Beagle, to 
which all those who were known repaired; and the remainder of the 
evening was spent as pleasantly as time always is, when we meet with 
old friends, whose feelings are reciprocal. 

The object of our trip here being happily concluded, both vessels 
were underway early on the 19th, and with light and baffling winds, 
threaded their way among the islands to the open sea; during the even- 
ings the crews amused themselves by singing alternately to each other, 
which at the short distance of a cable’s length, sounded well over the 
still and moonlit waters. 

On the 23rd April we parted omtente=ted steered for their seve- 
ral destinations; they for the Mauritius, ourselves for the Swan River. 

Before aquiting the north-west coast entirely, it will be necessary to 
make afew general remarks on the weather during our sojourn there. 

From our first arrival in the middle of January tothe 21st of March, 
(the time of the equinox,) the wind prevailed in the western quarter, 
varying between north-west and south-west, sometimes hard gales with 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rains: at others the weather was beau- 
tifully fine for an interval of several days; but we were the whole of 
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that time subject to the annoyance of those violent squalls from the 
south-east, with one of which we had been welcomed on our first arrival. 

No specifie rule can be laid down as to what point of the compass 
the fine or the bad weather came from; one day a west wind would bring 
a gale, and again from the same point as still and beautiful a day as 
ever came out of the heavens would shine forth; and this was found 
invariably the case during the space of time above-mentioned. 

The barometer ranged between 29-68 inches, and 30-02, never being 
much affected ; and the maximum temperature in the shade, on board 
the vessel, was from 95° to 80°. The minimum in the same of the 
spot from 76° to 90°; the warmest weather being in January, and the 
coolest, after the heavy rains in February, whilst at Swan Bay. 

Immediately after. the sun had crossed the equator, the weather be- 
came beautifully fine and pleasant, compared with what we had been 
accustomed to, and the wind was generally in the eastern quarter, a 
gentle breeze, and we were never after assailed by the much dreaded 
squalls off the land. During the latter part of our stay the thermo- 
meter ranged between 83° and 90°. 

Our passage to Swan River was tedious in the extreme, the ae 
being in the south-eastern quarter with persevering obstinacy, and as 
we got to the southward became fresh, and brought with it dull, 
cloudy, disagreeable weather, with frequent squalls. It was not till 
the 14th of May, that there was any change to the westward, and then 
only for a few hours. From this we were buffetted about by variable 
winds, and a current to the northward of eighteen miles a day, on 
short allowance of provisions, till the 25th of May, when we made 
Rottenest Island at daylight in the morning. As we were in a good 
position for completing the south side of that island, the course was 
shaped accordingly ; and passing through the channel formed by it 
and the rocks called the Stragglers, we rounded the Champion rock, 
and bore up for the spot in Owen’s anchorage, that had been selected 
during our former visit. 

The best passage into this spot from the northward, appears to me to 
be between the Mewstone and Straggler rocks, although the harbour- 
master is of a different opinion; however, as I had examined it, the 
‘Beagle was taken through that channel, and had not less than three 
fathoms at any time, and besides there is a good mark for leading 
through, by bringing a bare topped hil], the east one on Garden Island 
on with the west end of the inner rock of Carnac Island; this wiil lead 
over the shoal running eastward from the high Straggler in three fathoms 
.on toward the Mewstone; after rounding which, an E.b.S. 4S. course 
(being guided by the bank on the left which can be distinctly traced,) 


will lead to the.sput in ten fathoms, where we rode out several hard 
gales, without inconvenience. 
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ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 
“ Theory v. Practice.” 


Sia.—In the June number of your work, I made some observations on 
the above subject, addressed to the Directors of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, and I did so to record opinions, which I said I felt 
confident would sooner or later be aeted upon. 

A correspondent of yours, who signs himself “A shipwright of 1812,” 
has commented upon my opinions, and has very discourteously charged 
me with ignorance, and has termed me “ Theorist,” which is evidently 
intended to convey contempt, applied as it is by one who prides himself 
upon being “ A practical man.” The proper meaning of the term I 
doubt whether he, or any of his class of practical men at all understand ; 
and it is especially with a view of shewing its real import, that I now 
make a few remarks on the letter of the “ Shipwright of 1812.” 

It is rather odd that the letter in question should set out with, and 
in its course repeat, an admission, that in despite of practice, “A proper 
form of the sea-going steamer has not yet been ascertained. I will 
tell the writer, that until the application of some good “theory, it is 
utterly impossible that it ever should be ascertained.’’ The term is, 
however, hated by the whole class of “ practical men,” and for this 
reason, that it implies that the man who uses a theory, understands the 
reason of what he does, and which the mere practical man does not. 

I will give a definition of one of these “ practical men.” I will take 
a shipwright who rejoices in being no “theorist.” His contempt of 
theory implies the impossibility of his proposing any improvement what- 
ever /—improvement being “ theory put in practice.” A long time must 
elapse before the most palpable good, if it innovates upon the “ wisdom 
of his forefathers,” can justify him in affording it his countenance; a 
long life must probably be nearly spent in opposing such innovation, 
and only reluctantly adopted at last. The world forsooth is much in- 
debted to such “ practical men.” 

Although I have described one of the old school of shipwrights, the 
application may be made pretty general without being likely to com- 
mit any great error; but let it be observed, that there are admitted to 
be most brilliant exceptions ; although to be found, I am sorry to be 
obliged to add, mostly in those whose chief business is the construction 
of ships for their own use; and I admit also, as exceptions, all those 
enterprising and able men and engineers engaged in shaming the old 
shipwrights, by building vessels of iron. 

Until human nature is changed, how can the ordinary shipwrights 
be other than the practical man I have described him !/—his own in- 
terest demands it. Let us look at the position of one, having for in- 
stance built a large sea-going steamer, admitted to be of defective con- 
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struction. Why the very defects of this ship are an annuity to him! 
he would be the veriest dolt were he to suggest that a ship might be 
built upon a better construction! The blunders, in fact, committed in 
Jarge steamers are fast becoming the very spirit, the existence, of the 
repairing shipwright.—( Vide shipwright’s bills upon some large steamers 
that for the present shall be nameless.) 

Whence then have arisen the great iipeoeenientaG in shipping, that 
we happily live in an age to see progressing rapidly’ Why from 
“theorists” to be sure! What produces the almost perfection of the 
royal dockyards! The ‘ theories” of such men as Sir W. Symonds, 
the late Admiral Hayes, Sir R. Seppings, Sir H. Peake, &c., the pre- 
sent Mr. Laing, and others of this class; who not blinded by interest, 
are free to exercise their talents. What has made steam power what it 
is? The “theories” of the immortal Watt! In fact, theory is truth 
put in practice; if it will not stand this test, it is no theory; buta 
crude imperfect idea. ‘ Theory ” admits of demonstration; what is a 
theorem in mathematics, but an elucidation of what without it would 
be a problem not understood ! 

Now, let the “ Shipwright of 1812,” call me a “ Theorist”’ as often 
as he likes. I think I have shewn it is not the term of reproach he 
imagines, and I have done so to remove the erroneous impression enter- 
’ tained by the vulgar, and who I have said hate the term because they 
cannot explain the reason of what they do. 

Notwithstanding the letter of your correspondent is totally void of 
argument, and eonsists in contradictions to my statements, I will crave, 
Mr. Editor, a little space, to notice a few of its discrepancies. 

In referring to the different kind of boats, I have brought as evidence 
in favor of the sharp bow, # is clear that the “ Shipwright” has never 

seen them! except it be the London wherry ; and his description of this 
is a wilful misrepresentation, for which I appeal to the London water- 
man. | 

The “ Shipwright’s” nautical information renders him as able to 
appreciate the proper form of boat to be forced through a surf, as it 
does my description of the evil of gripe in a steamer. He does not 
seem to be aware, that a ship in violent weather cannot be steered with 
perfect precision; and that the sea will catch her on one bow or the 
other, continually. It is then that the gripe stops her way by bring- 
ing the rudder hard over, to recover her course, to say nothing of the 
increase of distance caused by the deviation. The notion that the gripe 
rather facilitates a ship's way, because it is tapered, and becomes what 
is sometimes called “a cut-water,” is truly childish; and of somewhat 
‘@ similar nature is the affectation of not knowing what I mean by 
“‘ prodigious rake of the stem.” Ifthe “ Shipwright ” could be brought 
to comprehend the “theory” of the subject, he would find no diffi- 
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culty in forming a dranght. that would in this respect satisfy even 
me. - *  § 

Your correspondent agrees with me that the forebody should be kept 
as light as possible, that the knee of the head is a useless incumbrance, 
that the anchors should not be carried on the bows, &c. Now,I should 
like to know how it is possible to lighten the forebody, except’ by cur- 
tailing the materials, and rendering it so sharp that neither cargo nor 
ballast be necessary to bring it down in the water. 

' Although I profess my ignorance of what the following passage means, 
I introduced it as an example of the very clear head that belongs to 
my commentator, and as it seems to contain an admission of al] I have 
contended for, that the sea-going steamers cannot be made sufficiently 
strong in the form at present adopted ; ‘the absolute strain upon cer- 
tain parts, when fifty feet of the forebody is unsupported by the fluid, 
approaches very nearly to the entire strength or power of resistance of 
the materials employed in that part,* if he (meaning myself,) will cal- 
culate the weight of the forebody, and multiply that into the distance 
between the centre of gravity of that part of the fulcrum or axis, about 
which it has a tendency to revolve, he will find an amount of tension 
which sufficiently explains the cause of such excessive straining in large 
steamers: ending with “‘and many of them (meaning shipwrights) 
are able to demonstrate the nature and amount of this strain, although 
from the nature of the materials employed, sufficient strength, or power 
of resistance cannot be obtained.” A pretty curious admission ! 

Really this unintelligible passage, and a good deal more of the same 
kind, used by the “ Shipwright of 1812,’ ad nausea, almost causes me 
to think it a waste of time noticing his letter; but the fact is, this sort 
of affectation in the use of technical terms tends to mislead the mass of 
mankind, and .requires to be exposed. 

The attempt to distort my meaning in respect to the passage of water 
along a ship’s side, is a resort to an unworthy subterfuge.— Whether 
water striking the segment of a circle, flies off in a tangent, (which I 
believe it however to do,) or rather affects a parabola, is very immate- 
rial, it is sufficient that it will not follow any form curved outwards; 
and I will repeat, (and refer to vessels for proof,) that the great velocity 
attained by the very latest steamers, I allude to the iron ones on the 
Thames, has been owing to the water lines of the forebody, more and 
more approaching straight lines. . 

On the subject of the use of sails, it is a peculiarly unfortunate selec- 
tion my commentator has made of what occurred on board H.M.S. 
Medea: what could make it necessary to set the storm sails and alter 


* Where is the proof that it does not exceed it ? 
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her course? The bad form of forebody. As a steamer she is badly 
formed, but she was professedly built both for sailing and steaming ; 
she could not be kept head to wind! If the Mail Steam Packets meet 
with such weather of any considerable continuance, how will they 
make their passages, supposing their form to be equally fitted for the 
purpose ! 

I would advise the “ Shipwright ” to “lay upon his oars,’ and see 
how the Halifax Packets get through their winter's work; and I would 
refer also to his favourite ship, “ The Great Western,” and couple with 
her both the British Queen and President, if the owners of these ships 
have confidence enough to run them through the winter; but which 
(qy) have they yet shewn? The “Shipwright” refers to the former, 
the Great Western, as “having made passages in all seasons without 
being torn in pieces,” and which is notoriously de trop; it has hap- 
pened that about the worst of the winter months have hitherto been spent 
in port: certain needful alterations, (query, repairs, ) having been found 
desirable! The Mail Steam Packets will, however, solve the question, 
as to form, they must go, through all weathers, if they can. 

I repeat that it has been found advisable to swim sea-going steamers 
considerably by the stern, to get some of their bad form of forebody out 
of the water: let the “‘Shipwright ” enquire:about this on board the 
British Queen. And I also repeat that there has been a great steamer 
built almost as deep as she is wide, and I could send the “ Shipwright”’ 
her dimensions; but as the sapient builders of this ship are likely to 
pay sufficiently dear for their blunders, I will not add thereto, by ex- 
posing her name at present. 

An observation of the “ Shipwright’s,” in respect to our neighbours, 
the French, is truly worthy of the school from which it emauates, 
though not very creditable to the age in which we live. He warns us 
against copying the “ theories” of the French in steam navigation ; 
and immediately after he says, “they have, however, produced two 
very fine specimens of steamers in the Castor and Pollux.” Then why 
not copy them? Perhaps these fine specimens were the effect of acci- 
dent,—the work of some “ practical man” independent of the “ theo- 
ries” of any scientific French officer. I should, however, be led to 
infer, that they are just about as much produced by accident as the 
admirable frame of the human body is; and which Paley in his Natu- 

ral Theology, beautifully describes as the most convincing proof of a 
' Deity: the human body being the most elaborate piece of contrivance, 
must have had a contriver. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


MERCATOR. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magaxine. London, October 1840, 
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REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTER ON THE MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S FUND. 


Tue Sevect Committee appointed, on the act 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 52, to 
consider the state of the funds, and how they can be more effectually main- 
tained and administered for the benefit of Seamen; and to whom several 
petitions were referred, have considered the matters to them referred, 
and have agreed to the following report. :— 


Your Committee, in prosecuting enquiries committed to them, have not 
thonght it necessary to summon many witnesses. There is at every consider- 
able town connected with trade and shipping, an assemblage of seamen from 
many British ports, and an interchange of opinions and seatiments amongst 
them upon any subject of common interest, which does not exist amongst those 
belonging to a more stationary calling. Your Committee, therefore, instead of 
taking much oral evidence, which would have protracted their inquiry, have 
confined themselves to the examination of some witnesses who have had oppor- 
tunities of communicating with the general body of seamen, to a consideration 
of the petitions which have been referred to them on the subject, and of the 
answers rendered by the trustees at the outports to various questions, addressed 
to them on the subject of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 

The objections to the system now pursued as to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
are twofold, applying either to the collection and management of the fund, 
under which it is alleged that the amount made available for the purposes of 
the institution is less than it ought to be, or to the mode in which that amount 
is distributed. 

Your Conmiittee have arranged the objections under these two classes, and 
are prepared to state their opivion upon them; but they think that it will be 
convenient, before doing so, to state concisely the nature and objects of the in- 
stitution as established by act of parliament, in order that it may be seen 
whether the evils complained of are attributable to the act itself, or to the ad- 
ministration under it. 

There has not been any charter granted to the institution. It originated in 
an act passed in the year 17417, (20 Geo. IL, c. 38,) under which; the members 
of the institution were incorporated by the name of ‘The President and Govern- 
ors for the Relief and Support of sick, maimed, and disabled Seamen, and of 
tthe Widows and Children of such as shall be killed, slain, or drowned; in the 
Merchant Service.’ As to the general constitution of the body, the provisions 
of that act are still in force; but the collection and appropriation of the funds 
are regulated by the 4 and 5 Wm. IV. ¢. 52, which amended and in part re- 
pealed the act of 20 Geo. IT. 

At the foundation of the society, the names of the members to be incorpora- 
ted, 116 in number, being chiefly merchants and shipowners in London, were 
specified in the act; they were empowered at special general courts to fill up 
vacancies in their body, and it was provided that every donor of not less than 
502. should be admitted as a governor by virtue of his benefaction. ‘The presi - 
dent and governors were empowered to appoint twenty-one of their body to be 
a committee of assistants, to meet weekly, for the administration of the fund, 
subject to bye-laws to be imposed on them, by the president and governors, 
who were authorized by the 14th section of the act to make “ bye-laws, con- 
stitutions, and ordinances,” for the gevernment of their officers and committees. 
The application of the funds, the auditing of the accounts, and generally, for 
all the affairs of the corporation, so as such bye-laws should not be repugnant 
to the express regulations of the act. 
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There were also provisions in the act enabling the owners and masters of 
vessels at any outport, to gies annually fifteen pee to be trustees, for the 
collection and application of the dues arising at that port, with the like power 
to the outport trustees of making bye-laws as was given to the corporation of 
London. At present the corporation of the president and governors, consists of 
117 gentlemen, of the principal merchants and shipowners of London, whose 
names are given in the evidence, and there are thirty-eight ports under their 
immediate management. ‘Trustees have been appointed at seventy-four of the 
outports. ‘The instrument by which the trustees are annually appointed, is 
sent from every outport to the corporation in London to be confirmed under 
their seal, under the 27th clause of 20 Geo. HI. c. 38; and the outport trustees 
are directed by the 22d section of 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 52, to transmit annually 
to the president and governor, within fifty days after the 3tst of December, a 
true and correct account of the receipt and expenditure at the outports during 
the year, to be laid annually before the House of Commons by the president 
and governors, together with an account of their own receipts and expenditure. 
It has not been the practice of the corporation in London to exercise any discre- 
tion in confirming the appointment of the individuals returned by the outports 
as trustees, nor to enter into an examination of the accounts rendered by such 
trustees; neither does it appear that they have any clear authority to do so 
under either of the acts to which their proceedings must conform. 

The 4 and 5 Wm. IV. ec. 52, requires payment of 2s. monthly “ from every 
master of any merchant ship or vessel, and from every owner navigating his 
own ship,” and of Is. monthly ‘from every seaman or other person serving or 
being employed in any merchant ship or private vessel” belonging to British 
subjects ; the money is to be paid to collectors at the ports to which the ships 
belong, to be retained and administered by the trustees of that port, where 
trustees have been appointed, and in respect of all other ports to be remitted or 
accounted for to the corporation in Doudon. The payment is to be collected 
wherever the vessels unload: and, until payment has been made, a certificate of 
clearance is not to be granted. Where the vessel does not deliver atthe port of 
registry, the money is to be remitted to the receiver of the London corporation, 
to be either kept there, or transferred to the trustees of the outport to which 
the ship may belong, as the case may be. Power is given by the last act for 
owners of vessels to contract to pay the dues half-yearly at the port of registry, 
or in the case of coasting vessels, at any port frequented by sich vessel. 

The entire fund, whether arising from duty-money, legacies, and donations, 
forfeited wages (as to which forfeitures special provisions are in both acts), or 
from interest upon accumulated capital, 13 to be applied in providing hospitals 
for, or granting pensions to, those seamen who are incapable of service, ‘‘ either 
from sickness, wounds, and other accidental misfortunes,” or as being “ decrepit 
and worn out,”’ to relieving widows and children of ‘hree classes of seamen 
—of those who have been killed, slain, or drowned in the service ; of those who 
shall die after having contributed twenty-one years, and of those who at the 
time of their death shall be receiving relief as decrepit and worn-out seamen. 
Temporary relief is authorized to be given to seamen receiving hurts on duty, 
or returning home after imprisonment or shipwreck. No person is to be en- 
titled to relief as a worn-out seaman unless he has paid to the fund for five 
years, and he ts to receive his relief from the fund of that port to which he has 
contributed the most during the last five years of his service at sea; and those 
who have been the longest in the service, and contributing, are to be the first 
provided for as worn-out and decrepit. Seamen receiving hurts on service are 
to be relieved by that port to hich the ship wherein they are serving belongs. 

The widows and ehildeen in the last two of the above-mentioned classes were, 
for the first time declared admissible to relicf by the 4and 5 Wm. 1V., ¢. 52, 
and the other important alterations introduced by that act were to extend the 
system to the Scotch or Irish vessels (the operation of the 20 Geo. II., c. 38, 
being confined to England), and to raise the seamen’s monthly payment from 
Gd. to 1s., the payment to Greenwich Hospital being abolished by an act passed 
(c. 39,) in the same session, and 20,000V. in lieu being charged on the cousoli- 
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dated fund. The power to create half-yearly contracts for paying the dues, and 
the obligation on the out-ports to send accounts to the London corporation, were 
also new provisions. 

These being the provisions contained in the text of the aet, Your Committee 
thought it uch to inquire how far they had been explained, modified, or ex- 
t-ided by the establishment of bye-laws either in London or the outports. ‘lhe 
practice in London wasstated by Mr.Watson, the secretary of the corporation, in 
35 of the 74 outports, where local trustees have been established (and which 35 
ports are named in the appendix) ; it appears that no bye-laws had been made, 
but that the trustees conformed in their proceedings to the provisions of the act ; 
and occasionally in questions of doubt referred to the London office. From 
eight ports answers had not been received at the date of this report; 20 ports 
returned their bye-laws, and 11 ports stated their course of practice ; no formal 
byc-laws having been made. ‘The answers from the 31 ports, which stated 
either their practice or their bye-laws, are to be found in the Appendix. Your 
Committee think it satisfactory thus to show the diligence and accuracy with 
which the several boards of trustees are prepared to discharge their duties, and 
suggestions may be taken from them to improve the practice at the outports, or 
as general code of instructions to be promulgated by the corporation in 

ondon. 

Your Committee will now proceed to examine, in the order which they have 
indicated, the several objections advanced against the present system and prac- 
tice. 

First, as to the produce of the fund: it is objected that there is not the amount 
there ought to be available furthe purposes of the act, the dues being imperfectly 
collected; apprentices being exempt from payment ; the money, when collected, 
not being uniformly placed at interest; and the charges for collection and ma- 
sie aa being excessive. 

our Committee will consider these objections sertatim : as to the imperfect 
collection of the due money, two classes of vessels have been instanced to the 
Committee in respect of which there are occasional losses—pleasure yachts and 
vessels paying under half-yearly contracts. It has been seen that vesscls are 
required to pay the duties on discharge of their cargo, and as pleasure yachts 
have neither cargo to discharge, nor certificates of clearance, there is no certain 
time or method for settling the duties. Yachts are clearly liable to the pay- 
ment, as the act extends “to every British merchant ship and private vessel ;"' 
and it appears from the evidence of Mr. Watson that many of them do pay at 
Cowes. Your Committee are satisfied that the owners of these vessels will 
readily concur in any arrangement for the systematic collection of the dues; 
and they are of opinion, that an arrangement might be made by which every 
owner, on applying to the Admiralty to hoist the yacht flag, should state 
when he intended to pay the duties, and that the statement should likewise be 
given in to the secretary of the London corporation, who should thereupon 
apprise the collector at the specified port. 

As to vessels paying under half-yearly contracts, it appears to Your Com- 
mittee that losses are occasionally incurred when vessels are wrecked with an 
arrear of duty; and as oversights in respect to the number of men are more 
likely to occur under such contracts, than when the account is settled at the 
close of every voyage, Your Committee recommend that the system of half- 
yearly contracts should be avolished, and that the collectors should be autho- 
rized to require payment whenever a vessel enters their port with arrears due, 
as was the practice of the collectors of the Greenwich fund. It has been sug- 
gested in evidence that the dues might be collected spent} from the owners 
in advance, on an estimate of the number of men to be employed in proportion 
to the tonnage of the ship during the incoming year, and the number of months 
of their einiployment: but Your Committee are of opinion that such an estimate 
would not be satisfactory, as the hands required for a vessel, and the period of 
service vary most widely, according to the nature of the employment ; and they 
kelieve that the dues may be collected with great accuracy under the present 
system. It is calculated that the Joss at the ports managed by the corporation 
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does not exceed 50/. yearly, and it scems that: the loss chiefly arises in the case 
of vessels under half-yearly contracts in the coasting trade, and would be re- 
duced, if applications to the owners, or their agents were made more fre- 
quently. 

The next objection refers fo the cxemption of apprentices; by the act as passed, 
they were all liable to contribute, the payment being imposed upon every sea- 
man, or other person serving or being employed in any British vessel ; but by the 
‘‘ Seamen's Registration Act” of the next session (5 and 6 Wm. 1V.c. 19), it was 
provided by the 32d sec. that no apprentice ‘* bound or assigned pursuant to that 
act, nor any master or owner, in respect of such apprentice, should be liable to 
the payment of any contribution, towards the support of any hospital or insti- 
tution. It may be doubted whether the intention of the framers of the act was 
to extend the exemption to other than parish apprentices, they only being ex- 
empted under the preceding acts, both as to the Merchant Seamen's Fund, (20 
Geo. IT., c. 38, s. 37,) and the Greenwich [ospital, (2 and 3 Anne, c. 6, s. 7,) 
and there heing clauses in the Registration Act, for the binding and assigning 
of poor children to the sea service, to which the exempting clause may be 
thought neculiarly to refer. It has been considered, however, in the construc-. 
tion of the act, that the clause is not so limited in operation, and in practice, 
the excmption is claimed and allowed at some ports on all apprentices, and in 
others on that number, which it is compulsory on the owner to take in pro- 
portion to the tonnage of his vessel, Py the 31st scction of the “ Registration 
Act.’’ This exemption has been severely felt ; the loss at London is calculated 
at 1,000/. a year, and at Newcastle at 1,400/. a year. It appearing from the 
ean ueeead return of this session, dated 14th February, 1840, that the num- 
ser of apprenticed seamen then existing was 24,318, Your Committee recom- 
mend that the exemption of apprentices from payment should be abolished, 
whereby not only would an important addition to the funds be secured, but the 
establishment also of a claim to relief would be expedited in all those cases where 
the title depends upon the period of years during which the seaman has been a 
contributor. 

The next complaint as to the management of the fund, and one which was 
brought prominently forward in the evidence, was, that the money at the out- 
ports was not uniformly placed at interest : this appeared to be the case on the 
face of the parliamentary returns, and there were tables produced before your 
committee, showing to which ports the objection applied. Your Committee 
directed enquiries to be made of the respective trustees of these ports, and they 
have much satisfaction in stating, that it appears by the answers, which are 
given in the Appendix, that at all the ports the balance had been invested at 
interest, and that the absence of any such statement in the retorn laid before 
parliament had arisen cither from the indistinctness of the tabular form supplicd 
to them, or from inadvertence in filling it up. Your Committee, however, 
must observe, that the securities are various in which these balances have been 
invested : in some ports they are placed in the savings’ bank, or in the public 
parliamentary stocks; in others, they are lent on the bonds of ¢orporations, or 
of public companies, or are lodged in provincial banks ; and, although Your 
Committee willingly believe that the trustees have in the disposal of their funds, 
sought generally for those investments which seemed, under leat circumstances, 
to promise the most productive return, yet they are of opinion that the balance 
ought to be invested exclusively in parliamentary securities, as was directed by 
the 9th section of the original act. The last objection, as to the amount of the 
fund, was, that the charges of management were excessive, and some calculations 
ws to the per centage rate of these charges also appear in evidence. As to this, 
Your committee have to remark, that althongh in some ports the per centage 
*ppcars to be large, yet the absolute sum is not so. The trouble of keeping the 
accounts is not a ane to the magnitude of the sums; and while Your 
Committee think, that in some instances the duty might be performed, for less 
than the remuneration given, (which is about ten per eent. on the gross reccipts, 
tu cover the charge both of collection and disbursement,) they are persnaded 
that these arrangements may be left to the trustees. In one instance, (Rye) 
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where the charges for collection appeared unreasonable, it was found that the 
returns had been incorrectly made up,—the bulk of that which appeared to be 
expences of management, was invested capital entered in the wrong column. 
Whilst on this subject, Your Committee would recommend that in future the 
account should be so framed, as to comprise every particular, respecting the 
state and disposition of the funds, according to a scheme referred to by one of 
the witnesses; and they would likewise recommend, that in the returns made 
wnnually to parliament, the accounts from the outports, and the account from 
the London corporation, should embrace the same period. At present this is 
not 80, the reccipt at the ports under the corporation in any year not being en- 
tered to the credit of the fund till the following year; and some of the wit- 
nesses who had examined the accounts with much diligence, had, on the sup- 
position that the particulars of the receipts at the outports, and the cash account 
of the corporation, as given in the printed returns, referred to the same vear, 
produced certain calculations and statements which appeared to impeach seriously 
the accuracy of the returns. Your Committee inquired carefully into these 
statements, and in the result they were satisfied, as were also the parties who 
had prepared the statement on the subject, that the accounts of the London 
corporation had been faithfully kept, although the form in which they are pre- 
sented to the house led almost of necessity to an inference against them, until 
explanation had been given. Your Committee must refer to the evidence for 
the particulars of these examinations. 

The class of objections which Your Committee have next to examine, are 
those as to the application of the funds. It is alleged, that at some ports no 
pensions are granted ; at others, relief is not given to shipwrecked seamen ; and 
that throughout all the ports the rates of pension are unequal,—though the ex- 
igency of the case may be the same. It has also been desired in some of the 
petitions, that schools should be established; that relief should be aflorded in 
every case of sickness, whether contracted on duty or not, and to widows, whose 
husbands have contributed for five years. It has also been proposed, that some 
provision should be made to prevent the allowance to a poor seaman, from being 
taken in case of the poor's-rates. 

Your Committee apprehend, that however desirable it may be that relief 
should be afforded by the trustees in the cases suggested, if their funds were 
adequate to such additional charge, yet at present itis not so. The total income 
for the year 1838, was 54,752/., and the total outlay was 42,21 2/., but of the 
receipts 47,2751. only was the produce of the duty-money, the residue being the 
produce of capital invested at the several ports; and although there is now a 
considerable surplus, yet there is to be expected a great yearly increase of pen- 
sioners on account, both of the two classes of widows and children who have 
been newly admitted to claim, as has already been mentioned, and of worn-out 
seamen at the Scotch and Irish ports, whose claims could not be preferred till 
this year, when the period of: five years (for which term a seaman must have 
paid, who claims on the ground of decrepitude) has become complete, the act 
having come into operation as to Scotland and Ireland, in 1835. As to tlte 
latter suggestion, Your Committee apprehend, that it doves not fall within the 
limits of the inquiry. It may be desirable that when the poor seaman enters a 
workhouse, the payment of his pension should cease, so that it will be in the 
interest of the guardian to assist him in maintaining himself at home. 

The remaining objections are, as to the alleged disparity in the practice of 
the several ports, as to the concession, and the amount of relief. our Com- 
mittee have directed inquiry to be made at all the ports where no iid ap- 
pear to have been granted, and answers have been received from all, save two 
or three, at the date of their report. It appears, that at the ports to which the 
objection applied, being chiefly Scutch and Irish ports, the act had only been 
brought into operation in 1835. No title had accrued on the part of the worn- 
out seaman ; and in the cuse of those who were disabled by accident, and of 
widows whose husbands had been killed in service, the partics have been re- 
lieved hy a gross sum. It is possible that, in some of the ports, the trustecs 
may have considered that, even iu the case of accidents, pensions were not 
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payable until the five years had clapsed. Your Committee conceive this opinion 
to have been erroneous, but the question is now immaterial, the qualification 
as to time being complete. The answers of the trustees will be found in the 
gs la 
he complaint as to the refusal of relief to shipwrecked mariners applies 
solely to Newcastle; the trustees of that port having issued general directions, 
not to give relief to their seamen when returning home from shipwreck. It has 
been stated by the witnesses, that the seamen having remonstrated on the subject, 
it was explained to them by the trustees, that such was the dilapidation of their 
funds, by the withdrawal of the payment for apprentices, (the coal trade being 
the great nursery for seamen, and an unwonted proportion of apprentices re- 
eeiving their education in it,) that the trustees were compelled to reduce the 
payment to their pensioners by 25 per cent., and that in order to avert the 
necessity of still further reduction, they had resolved to discontinue payments 
im cases of shipwreck. Your Committee, however, doubt the propriety of this 
decision ; it may be a question, whether any shipwrecked seamen are In strict- 
ness entitled by this act to relief, unless they are either under bodily injury, 
or returning home with vagrant passes; but the suffering and necessities of a 
shipwrecked seaman are oftentimes so severe, even where those conditions do 
not exist, that it is the opinion of Your Committee that discretion should be 
given to the trustees at the outports, where the shipwrecked mariner is landed, 
to administer to his relief, according to the scale adopted at that port, and that 
it should be imperative on the port to which the mariner belongs to reimburse 
the outlay. Your Committee had it strongly represented to them, that in cases 
where a vessel has foundered, or been cast away, and nothing saved, the seamen 
who may have survived the shipwreck, weakened and destitute, have the hard- 
ship of their fate aggravated by the application of the principle of maritime law, 
which deprives the seaman of his right to wages, whenever the voyage is de- 
feated by shipwreck, however faithful and meritorious his conduct may have 
been, and however extended may have been the period of his services with re- 
ference to the entire voyage. Your Com-nittee Rel themselves precluded by 
the limits assigned to their inquiry, from examining the grounds of policy upon 
which this principle of the law of wages is founded, and confine themselves to 
this statement of its operation, as being an additional reason for securing the 
shipwrecked seaman some relief from this fund. 

It has been surmised by one of the witnesses, that at the port of Sunderland 
also relief has been withdrawn in the case of shipwreck. This, however, seems 
not to be systematically the case, and the main objection which is entertained 
at this port to the administration of the fund is, that it is employed in the 
erection of an asylum,—an appropriation of the fund which, althuugh within the 
scope of the act, Your Committee conceive to be injudicious; as from the ex- 
pense incurred in these erections, the benefit from the fund must necessarily be 
enjoyed by a reduced number of claimants; whereas, the relief to be afforded 
by the fund ought, if practicable, to comprehend all in the same degree of ne- 
cessity, as all support it by the same rate of payment. The violation of this 
principle, which is felt the most deeply, is that which is contained in the re- 
maining objection to be noticed, and is the greatest grievance of which the 
witneases complain, the inequality of the rates of pension allowed at the several 
ports, although the distress may be the same. 

In order to understand how natural it is that the seamen should resent this 
“mequality, it must be remarked, that the actual condition of the fund seems not 
to be that which was originally contemplated. It had been proposed at the first 
to erect an hospital, where the seamen should be received as inmates, and which 
was to be sustained as well by benefactions as by the payments of the duty, 
money. ‘This object has not been effected. It appears, indeed, that previously 
to the late act, the corporation of London had distributed towards the purposes 
of the institution, a sum of 25,000/. beyond the receipt from the duty-moncey, 
and many of the present AeA have been benefactors to the fund; but at 
present, the support of the institution is derived almost exclusively from the 
payments of the seamen themselves. ‘Your Committce directed inquiries to be 
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made at all those ports which appeared to be possessed of accumulated funds to 
such an amount, as to yield annual interest of more than 50/., as to the source 
of such funds, whether gifts or savings ; and it appeared that, with the excep- 
tion of 800/., the amount of legacies at Bristol, 1,/789/. transferred by the Clyde 
Marine Society, to the Glasgow trustees, and 2,800/. presumed at Whitby, to 
be the result of benefactionus, and a portion not particularized, of the funds at 
Yarmouth, the accumulations have been entirely from savings of duty-money, 
contributed by the seamen. The total receipts of the corporation and trustees, 
as has been stated, amount to about 54,000/. yearly, and the interest on bene- 
factions is probably not 250/.—not a half per cent on the income. 

It is madent therefore, that this society is not to be considered as a charity, 
where the donors might reasonably specify what particular class of recipients 
their bounty should relieve; but it is a society of mutual insurance, where, 
under the regulation of parliament, the seamen contribute equally, during the 
period of their strength and health, to insure some provision for themselves and 
their families, on the occurrence of certain specified disabilities; it is the prin- 
ciple of an insurance society, that when the casualty occurs, all who contribute 
equally should share equally, and it is the confidence which every contributor 
feels that such is the rule, which reconciles him to continue his payments, al- 
though no present benefit be enjoyed from them. But a reference to the tables 
in evidence, which have been computcd from returns laid before parliament, in 
1839, will shew how fatally this principle is violated by the present system of 
distribution. In two ports, at the date of that return, the highest payment to 
scamen did not seed 10s. ; in ten others it did not exceed 2/.; in ten others, 
3l.; in four others, 4/.; in six others, 5/.; in two others, 6/.; in three others, 
8/.; whilst at Bristol the highest payment is 10/.; at Hull, 12/. 10s.; and at 
Liverpool, 137. As to the three last-mentioned ports, the rates of h ylapee de- 
pends, to some extent, on peculiar circumstances, which are stated in the an- 
swers of the trustees; but as to the others, where the inequality is flagrant, it 
may be shown to result necessarily from the provisions of the statute. It is the 
usual course of a mariner’a life, that in his prime he is found sailing from ports 
mainly engaged in the forcign trade; as he advances in life he becomes less 
adventurous; and when he either settles with a family, or finds his strength 
decline, he fixes himself at some coasting port where the voyages are short, and 
he is more frequently at home. At these ports, therefore, the number of claim- 
ants as worn-out seamen are numerous, and the dividend small, and the old 
men are excluded from any share in the funds of those ports in the oversea 
trade to which they have been paying during {he most active season of their 
manhood. 

Ifthe funds were all transferred to the Landon corporation, and administered 
on one uniform scale of allowance, apportioned with ve to the meritorious- 
ness of the case, not to the particular port which the claimant belongs, these 
grievous anomalies would be remedied ; and there would be the further benefit, 
that something additional might be gained to the income by interest upon the 
aggregate of the balances, «Lich, if retained amongst the several ports, are 
sometimes too inconsiderable for investment ; and there would likewise be great 
facility in establishing claims; whereas parties are now occasionally perplexed 
and delayed in ascertaining the particular port on which their title to relief 
attaches. 

Your Committee would further remark, that, as it is the principle of mutual 
insurance that the good fortune of those who are re should enable the 
society to indemnify those who suffer, the wider the limits of the society, the 
greater probability is there that the casualties may he brought to a steady 
average, and the allowance to be afforded to the unfortunate may be computed 
on sure grounds. It may ald ae that by a storm on a district of coast, or bear- 
ing on the course of a particular voyage, the shipping of a port may in a given 
year meet with a disproportionate number of casualties, and the duty-money 
may be inadequate to meet all the claims on the local fund; but if the trade 
from one port should be subject to unusal disasters, it is probable that the ship- 
ping on the opposite coast of this island would be comparatively exempt, and 
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the paucity of claims arising out of one class of voyages, if all were to be satis- 
fied out of the same fund, would go far to balance the increase of claims from 
less fortunate ports, and the rate of the relief be sustained at a fixed average. 

Agaiust this change of system, Your Committee are aware that objections 
may be made, but they are sanguine in the hopes that these objections will not 
be found insuperable. It may be said that it would be impossible to divert for 
‘this purpose the benefactions appropriated to the seamen of a particular port ; 
that the change is disparaging to the character of the trustees, and a needless 
interference with the henciictal adininistration of the funds; and that, if the 
relief were to come from a common stock, there would not be the same vigi- 
lance, as at present, in scrutinizing the demands upon it. 

As to the character of the trustees, Your Committee gladly refer to the testi- 
‘mony of the witnesses that their conduct in their offices is satisfactory to the 
seamen ; the complaints against them at the Scotch ports for not having granted 
pensions have been explained ; and Your Committee feel it incumbent on them 

‘to add, that there has been generally shown on the part of the trustees, as will 
appear by the answers given in the Appendix, a sincere desire to further the 
object of this inquiry. 

It has, indeed, been required in some of the petitions, and suggested by some 
of the witnesses, that the seamen should have a direct voice in the nomination 
of the trustees, as they who are contributors to the fund ought to be comptrollers 
of it, by placing the inanagement in the hands of those in whom they have 
confidence. 

Your Committee assent fully to the principle, that the management should 
‘be in the hands of men who have the con fdehe of the seamen ; it is their be- 
lief that such, with few exceptions, is now the case. The corporation in London 
have proved their goodwill to the seamen by the muney they have bestowed im 
‘aid of the funds, as well as by their time and attegtion in their gratuitous 
manzgement; and the Committee have observed in many of the answers to 
their inquiries from the outports, that the trustees habitually refer to the corpo- 
ration in London for guidance in any case of difficulty. It is in the election of 
trustees at the outports that the proposal has been made to place it in the gene- 
ral body of seamen. Your Committee apprehend that much practical dithculty 
would beset any scheme for this purpose (considering the great numbers, and 
‘the migratory habits of the seamen,) and they would suggest that by an altera- 
tion in the law, the right of election should be enjoyed by such owners only as 
themselves navigate their vessels, and should be entrusted to mates as well as 
tothe masters. By thus vesting the right of election in those who contribute 
to the funds, and who are generally amongst the most experienced and trust- 
worthy ofa ship’s crew, and by imparting it to none others, Your Committee 
expect that the feelings and views of those appointed as trustees upon such an 
election will be identified with the interest of the entire budy of the seamen, 
and satisfactory to them. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the character of trustces so elected will 
supply an answer to the two other objections which may be advanced to the 
scheme. Such a body may be safely left in the possession and control of the 
funds already invested at their respective ports, to be applied by them in main- 
taining the existing rates of pension to all the present pensioners where such 
rates exceed what would be their share in a general dividend, and in applying 
them hereafter to any other object beneficial tothe seamen, not within the im- 
mediate purview of the institution, as the establishment of schools for orphan 
children, or the relief of those widows who do not come within the conditions 
prescribed by the act; and as the parties wlio concur in an election at any port 
may probably be at some other port when obliged to have recourse to the fund, 
it is obvious that their interest will be, not in any lax appropriation of the fund 
at the port where they vote, but in such a just and frugal administration of it as 
may husband the common stock, and so be benelicial to all; it is to be expected, 
therefore, that they will place those in office of trustees on whose firmness and 
and discretion they can rely, and that the apprehended loss to the fund by the 
facility to the trustees in admitting claims upon it will not arise. 
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On consideration of the entire subject, Your Committee venture to recommend 
that there should be an alteration in the law; that the duty-money received at 
the ports should be transmitted to the corporation in London, and invested by 
them; that the corporation in London should establish various classes, into 
which the pensioners should be distributed according to the comparative urgency 
of their case,—(for example, a more ample allowance ayer be made to seamen 
and widows who were entirely disabled, than to those who were merely infirm, 
and to orphan children, than to those who had a parent surviving,)—and should 
prescribe the tests, as by certificate and personal examination, by which the 
trustees should be guided in ascertaining the class to which each claimant 
should be assigned. The London corporation, at the cluse of every year, ona 
review of the number of admitted claimants during the preceding twelve months, 
of vacancies, by death, and of receipts from the quty-nioney: ought to calculate 
what rate of premium should be allowed to each class for the ensuing year, 
making a prudent reserve, in order to meet seasons of special disaster, and, as 
this reserve fund is increased, the scale of pensions ought to be advanced in 
proportion. - 

The duty of the outport trustees, acting as at present, gratuitously, in addition 
to the uncontrolled management and application of their invested funds for the 
scamen’s benefit, would be to examine every case, to assign it to its appropriate 
class, and to transmit periodically to the London corporation, a list of the 
ainount of pensions, according to the rate promulgated for the year, together 
with the charges of management, and upon receiving the assent of the London 
corporation to the correctness of the account, to draw for the amount of it. 

The committee are aware that no change of the law will operate beneficially, 
if it create jealousies between the seamen and their employers, or the gentlemen 
acting in the local trusts and the corporation of London; they do not therefore 

‘recommend the immediate introduction of a bill into parliament, to carry these 
sugyrestions into effect; but they entertain a hope, that when the expediency 
and justice of the measure are maturely considered, and when it is perceived 
that the suggested alteration has not originated in any distrust of the actual 
management, but on a conviction of the insutticiency of the existing law, those 
who are interested in the funds, either as contributors or superintendents, will 
become concurring parties to the introduction, of a measure in a future year 
founded on the suggestions of this report.— August 10, 18-40. 


THE LEVANT. 


THE following extracts from the Gazette, and some private letters with | 
which we have been favored, will convey to our readers the parti- 
culars of the fall of Beyrout, and the operations of H.M. ships on 
the adjacent coast, against the forces of Mehemet Ali. 

Admiralty, October 7th, 1840. 

“ I:xtract of a despatch from Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford to R. More 
O'Ferrall, Esq., dated ‘ Princess Charlotte, D'’journie Bay, near Beyrout, 
Sept. 20th 1840. 

‘I arrived off Beyrout on the morning of the 9th, where I found Commo- 
dore Napier. 

‘ The Turkish expedition, under Rear-Admiral Walker, of the Ottoman navy, 
Joined at the same time from Cyprus, consisting of a linc-of-battle ship, two 
frigates, and two corvettes, with twenty-four transports, carrying five thousand 
three hundred and seventy-three troops, commanded by Selim Pacha. 

‘ Commodore Napier, having previously examined the coast and selected a 
position, accompanied by Lieutenant Aldridge, of the Engincers (for I lament 
to say Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Smith has been so extremely ill since his arrival 
as to incapacitate him for any active duty), I directed the Commodore to com- 
plete his plans and arrangements; and the same night the marines were re- 
moved to the steamers, and the whole, amounting to about seven thousand 
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Turke and allies, were in readiness to land in the morning; when after ma- 
noeuvring some time before Beyrout, lined with Egyptian troops, in order to 
distract their attention, the Commodore hastened to the point of disembarkation, 
and succeeded without opposition or accident of any kind. 

‘ For a minute detail of this operation I must refer you to the Commodore's 
letter of the 16th, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

‘ Great praise is due to Commodore Napier, whose indefatigable zeal and 
activity in securing his position were well seconded by the officers and men 
under his command. 

‘ In order to protect the landing, and ensure the safety of the troops exposed 
to a sudden attack of an overwhelming force, till the requisite defences were 
completed, I found it necessary to occupy the attention of the Egyptian army 
which made a formidable appearance in armed masses along the hedges, and 
under cover of the gardens and broken ground between the town and the sea, 
and opened a fire upon them from the shipping, taking care to avoid injuring the 
town, while the Austrian frigate Guerriera, eummianded by his Royal Highness 
Prince Charles Frederick, Lipsia corvette, and H.M. brig Zebra, took up a com- 
manding position in St. George's Bay, enfilading the road by the beach, cover- 
ing the bridge conducting to it, and drove the Egyptians from their encampment 
on the land side of the town. 

‘On the forenoon of the 11th, a letter was sent by Rear-Admiral Baudeira, 
and myself, in the name of the Sultan, to Soliman Pacha, the commander of 
the Egyptian troops, (of which a copy is enclosed, as well as of his answer.) 
Agreea iy to his request, the letter was again seut, in French, with instructions 
to the officers to wait half an hour for the anawer, much time having previously 
been lost. At the end of that time, a verbal message only was returned, that 
- an answer would be sent the following morning, which being too palpably 
evasive as circumstances then were, and that he might benefit by a night's 
delay, by which his troops might have been upon our quarters, and his powder 
and provisions removed without danger, or accident from tire, or otherwise profit 
by the interval. I ordered the fire to be renewed, and to be partially and 
sparingly kept up for the night, against the fort only, and principally against 
one having mounted guns, in order to disturb their movements, as well as to 
sustain the confidence of the people of the country in our protection, and aid in 
the resumption of their allegiance to the Sultan. 

‘ The mountaineers have come in considerable numbers, principally, I under- 
stand, Christians. Muskets, with amunition, have been distributed with all 
possible discrimination and caution, and the demand for them is increasing. 
On being supplied they generally return to their abodes in the recesses of the 
mountains; some skirmishing is said to have taken place between them and the 
Egyptians; and Capt. Martin's letter of which a copy is enclosed, will show 
that good service had been done by a party of 250 of them at Batrona. 

‘ The line of operations taken up by the squadron, extends from Tripoli to 
Caffa, beyond Acre, and several points commanding the road along the coast 
have been taken; but the Egyptian army, said to be 15,000 strong, is concen- 
trated within a few hours’ march, and an advance post of about 400 men is seen 
on the brow of a hill near our camp. 

‘A new appointment of Pachas has taken place, and Isset Pacha has just 
arrived to take possession of his province. 

‘ We have been now ten days occupied incessantly on very active service, 
and it is gratifying to me to be enabled to notice to their lordships the fine spirit 
with which it has been earried on both on shore and on board. Commodore Na- 
pier’s letter will speak for the former, and my own observation bears equal tes- 
timony to the other; but where the exertions of all are so conspicuous it would 
be impossible as invidious to particularize individual merit. : 

‘From Rear-Admiral Baron de Baudiera I have received the most kind, ready, 
able, and efticient advice and assistance ; and the zeal and active exertions of 
his H.R. the Archduke Charles Frederick of Austria, have been most promi- 
nent upon every occasion. ‘The Austrian squadron has been of the greatest 
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service on.this expedition. Two hundred of their marines are now serving on 
shore with ours, and the labour and fatigue duties shared in common. _ 

‘ To the zealous, persevering, and active exertions of Rear-Admiral Walker, 
in command of the Ottoman squadron, his captain, officers, and men, much 
creclit is due, for the ready co-operation and good understanding kept up between 
the two services in the indefatigable performance of their arduous duties. 

‘The steam-vessels have been eminently useful in constantly moving along a 
great extent of coast with troops and arms, and taking part in the attacks upon 
the different forts, which service has been executed entirely to my satisfaction. 

| ‘ T have, &c. : 
(Signed) ‘Rosert Stoprorp, Admiral.’ 


‘ OF Beyrout, Thursday, 11 a.m. 

‘ We, the admirals of the British and Austrian squadrons, acting in obedi- 
ence to the instructions of our respective governments, and in the interests of 
his Highness the Sultan, consider it onr duty to represent to your Excellency 
our earnest desire to stop the effusion of blood, and to call upon your Excellency 
to withdraw your troops from Beyrout, and to deliver the town to our united 
forces, to be retained in the name of the Sultan. 

‘ Your Excellency will have observed from the fire of the ships yesterday 
small specimen only of the course we shall be compelled to pursue. 

‘ The fire has not been pressed this morning, that your Excellency may 
benefit by the pause, and upon reflection come to the decision, in consonance 
with our benevolent views to spare the innocent inhabitants from the inevitable 
horrors which a few hours only may inflict upon them. 

‘ We request your Excellency will send an answer as soon as you can, or at 
the latest by half-past one. | 

© Ropert SToprorp, 
, ‘ Adiniral Baupiera. ' 
‘ His Excellency Soliman Pacha, Major-General 
of the Egyptian Army at Beyrout.’ 





© Beyrout, le 11 Septembre, 18-410. 

* Le General Soliman Pacha a l’honneur de presenter ses salutat ionsa Mes- 
sieurs les Amiraux des escadres Anglaise et Autrichienne, et en meme temps, il 
les previent, que ne sachant pas lire la langue Anglaise, il lui est impossible de 
repondre a moins que Messieurs les Amiraux ne veuillent bien lui faire traduire 
en Francais, et en Turque, ou en Arab leur communication. 

(Signed) ‘ Eusnt. Z. SULEIMAN.’ 
© A Messieurs les Amiraux Commandant les Escadres 

Anglaise et Autrichienne Levant, Baurriet.’ 





‘ Beyrout, Saturday, two hours after sunrise. 

‘A DMIRAL8.—You are acquainted with my orders, and after the refusal which, 
as was my duty, I returned to the Perea made me in the name of your 
Governments, to betray my master and benefactor, it was im possible to suppose 
that I should act in opposition to his wishes. 

‘ As you observe, Tees enabled yesterday fully to appreciate all the extent 
of evil it was in your power to bring down on innocent families, strangers to the 
present misunderstanding. 

‘For the sake of killing five of my soldiers, you have ruined and brought 
families into desolation, you have killed women, a tender infant and its mother, 
an old man, two unfortunate peasants, and, doubtless, many others whose names 
haye not reached me; and far from slackening the fire of your ships, when my 
soldiers (who, during that deplorable day, did not once fire,) fell back on the 
town across the inhabited country of Beyrout, your fire, I say, became more 
vigorous and destructive for the unfortunate peasants rather than for my soldiers. 
You appear decided to make yourselves masters of the town, notwithstanding 
that, in any event, the question will remain as before. If the fortune of war 
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prove adverse to me, Beyrout shall only fall into your power when reduced to 
cinders. This town has not ceased being inhabited, and moreover it contains 
merchandise imported from Europe, the value of which is considerable. Under 
these circumstances, I have constantly endeavoured to justify, throughout, the 
grateful thanks which I have received from Europeans. Guards have been 
posted to secure respect to their habitations, and their magazines. They would 
find them untouched on their return. It lies not in my power to deliver the 
town; my orders are for its defence, and I shall defend it come what may. I, . 
therefore, am not the person to address, if you are really desirous of sparing 
innocent persons from the inevitable horrors of warfare, which in a few hours 
you have power to bring down on them. 

‘Mehemet Ali alone can give you an answer on this question. If then, you 
attack Beyrout, and if its inhabitants are buried in the ruins, let me not be re- 
sponsible for the bluod that is shed. 

‘Yours, &c. 
‘ General Sotiman.’ 





‘ Princess Charlotte, off Beyrout, Sept. 16th, 1840. 
‘I was sent on shore this afternoon to the town with a flag of truce, and a 
letter addressed to Soliman Pacha. My orders were to remain half an hour 
for an answer. On reaching the town, I was received by an officer, who I 
understood was the captain of the port, to whom I delivered the letter; I was 
not permitted to remain on shore, but laid off; at the end of half an hour, 
twenty minutes after five p.m., the same officer returned with another, who I 
understood to be Soliman Pacha’s secretary, who delivered me the following 
message in French, repeated twice over at my request :—‘ That his Highness 
was then engaged at a Council of War, after which it was his intention to review 
his troops ; ut that his answer would be ready next morning.’ I demanded 
at what hour, when the secretary, after a word or two with the captain of the 
port, fixed two hours after sunrise. 
(Signed) ‘ALEXANDER Murray, Lieutenant.’ ” — 





“ Extract of a letter from Commodore Napier, of her Majesty’s ship Powerful, 
to Admiral the Honourable Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., dated d’Journie, 
Head-Quarters of the army of Lebanon, 16th Sept., 1840. 

‘In execution of your order of the 9th inst., I removed the whole of the 
Turkish troops from the transports, and the marines of the squadron into the 
steamers. ‘The Dido and Wasp took up an anchorage well up to Beyrout point, 
in order to draw Soliman Pacha’s attention from the position I intended to dis- 
einbark at. Soon after daylight, the squadron and steamers you had put under 
my orders weighed; the ‘Turkish squadron under Admiral Walker, weighed 
also ; and the whole, with the exception of the Zebra, who flanked the Egyptian 
camp, worked up to Beyrout point, where a considerable force of the enemy 
was in position. 

‘When the breezes freshened, the whole bore up for D’Journie. Castor and 
Hydra anchored close to Dog River, landed the Turkish troops, and completely 
blocked up the pass leading to D'Journie. 

‘The Powertul and Pique, Gorgon, Cyclops, and Phoenix, followed by the 
Turkish squadron, ran into the Bay of D’Journie, and landed the troops in an 
incredible short time, owing to the excellent arrangement of Captain Reynolds, 
who took charge of the laniding: Admiral Walker put his troops on shore at 
the same moment with great celerity and order; a position was then taken up, 
and the artillery landed. The few Albanians stationed here retired without 
firing a shot. The Carysfort and Dido went off D'Jebel, about three leagues to 
the northward, to act against a strong tower, garrisoned by Alvanian troops. 

‘D’Journie is a good-sized bay, with a promontory projecting considerably 
into the sea. A road from Beyrout lies along the shore, and is practicable for 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry; this road the Revenge covered. The road 
from ‘I'ripoli leads also along shore, and the Wasp and Phenix covered a gorge 
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over which it would be necessary to pass. ‘Two roads lead from Balbec by 
Antura, where an excellent position was taken up by two battalions of Turks, 
supported by five companies of marines. The left of this is protected by an 
impassable gorge; the right rests on the sea; Dog River separating it from 
high ground in front. 

‘ The first day the inhabitants who had been driven into the mountains came 
slowly for arms, but these few took them with great avidity, and hastened to 
the mountains to drive away the Emir Bechir's troops, and open the mountain 
passes. This done, the mountaineers have flocked in in great numbers, with 
the sheiks, who nave crowded to the standard of the Sultan. 

‘ I beg to enclose Capt. Martin's reports of the occupation of D'’Jebel and 
Patrons, in which he speaks highly of Capt. Austin, of the Cyclops, and of the 
oflicers employed. | 

‘I regret the loss he met with; it was not to be avoided. Many Albanians 
have suffered by their temerity. The inhabitants of this city are most warlike 
and determined. 

‘ [brahim Pacha reconnoitered our positions the day before yesterday. 

‘I have sent a battalion of Turks in advance of Gazer, to open the country 
and give due notice, should he endeavour to turn our left by that road, which he 
will have some difficulty in doing, as the country is covered by the broadsides 
of the ships. 

‘ | have much reason to be satisfied with the zeal of the whole of the officers 
and seamen employed ; their exertions in completing our lines, under Mr. 
Aldridge, of the engineers, are beyond all praise. 

‘ Permit me, sir, to congratulate you on the first success of the army of Leba- 
non. You, yesterday, were witness of the arrival of his Highness the Emir 

Abdallah, the governor of the district of Kisroonan, and of the enthusiasm of 
_ the mountaineers; and, if this continues, I have every reason to think that the 
raid a army will be obliged to retire from the sea coast and the mountains of 

e 


anon. 
‘I have, &c. 
(Signed) ‘ Cuarces Napier, Commodore.’ ”’ 





‘* Extract of a dispatch from Captain Martin of H.M.S. Carysfort, to Admiral 

the Hon. Robert Stopford, dated Gabail, }5th Sept. 1840. 

‘I have received infurmatiou that 500 Albanian troops occupy the town of 
Batroun, about ten miles to the north of Gebail; and the mountaineers who 
gave me the intelligence say they are willing to attack the place, if supported 
by the fire of some ships. 

‘I am therefore about to proceed there, towed by the Cyclops, who takes up 
about 250 of the mountaineers, to be landed in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Large bodies of men whom we have armed, have returned to the mountains, 
as they say, fur the purpose of blockading an emir who has shut himself up in a 
convent with cea hanced men. I hope, under any circumstances, to be 
able to return to Gebail to-night.’ ” 





‘‘ Extract of a despatch from Captain Martin, of H.M.S. Carysfort, to Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, dated Batroun, 15th Sept., 1840. 

‘I have the honor to imform you, that at 3h. 30m. p.m., I anchored within 
musket shot of Batroun, having been towed from Gebail by her Majesty’s 
steam-vessel Cyclops. By this time the 250 mountaineers who were embarked 
on board the Cyclops, had been armed and organized under the zealous and 
able direction of Capt. Austin. On approaching Batroun, we observed bodies 
of Albanians in different parts of the town, apparently preparing for defence, 
and the positions of the Carysfort and Cyclops were taken up with a view to 
forcing them from their strong holds. ‘The Carysfort and Cyclops commenced 
firing with great effect, whilst the Cyclops’ shells were searching the spots where 
the Albanians from time to time halted. The 250 mountaineers whom we 
had armed, were landed by the Carysfurt’s boats under Lieut. Stephens, the 
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Ifastings’ boats under Lieut. ‘Thompson, and the Hastings’ boats under Mr. 
Cilynn, mate. 

‘The greater part of these immediatcly followed on the track of the Albanians, 
whilst another party took poxessien of Batroun. I have reason to believe that 
the Albanians suffered severely trom the effects of the shot and shells; whilst £ 
am happy to say that eur only casualty has been one mountaineer severcly 
wounded. 

‘I am sorry te say, that the head of an Albanian was brought to me as a 
trophy, immediately after I landed, but I have endeavoured to dieoutare this 
brutal mode of warns by offering a reward of ten piastres and a musket, for 
every prisoner the mountaineers will bring me. 

‘Yours, &c. 
(Stened) ‘H. B. Martin, Captain. 

*P.S. I enclose two letters, which reached me to-day, and I trust that when 
you have read them you will be of my opinion, that I have not acted injudi- 
ciously in pushing the outports of the fleet and ss to this point. 

: ‘H. B. Martin, Captain.’ ’’ 
“Extract of a letter from Capt. Martin, of her Majesty's ship Carysfort, to 

Commodore Napier, of her Majesty’s ship Powerful, dated Gebail, Sept. 

lith, 18-40. 

‘JT have the honor to inform you, that the arms which reached me by the 
Cyclops last midnight, have been distributed to the mountaineers, and that there 
are so many unarmed that 1 think I can dispose of more. As far as circum- 
stances will permit, the greatest precaution has been taken to place these arms 
in trustworthy hands. 

‘The distribution took place under my own eye, but was more immediately 
and minutely superintended by Capt. Austin, of her Majesty's steam-vessel 
Cyclops to whose zeal in the performance of this duty, I have been greatly in- 

ebted. 

‘7 have detained the Hastings’ boats, under the impression that, if the enemy 
should advance from the northward, in the absence of a steamer, my only means 
of annoying them will be by the boats’ carronades. 

‘It is impossible to state the exact number of mountaineers that have come 
down to us, but I should e<timate them at from 3 to 4,000, and, as far as ap- 
pearances go, enthusiastic in their hospitality to the Egyptians. 

‘The flocks and herds are again feeding in the neighbourhood of Gebail. A 
few shops have been re-opened, and confidence amongst the people seems to 
be growing. 

‘Tam, &e. 
(Signed) ‘H. B. Martin, Captain. ’” 


A 


H.M.S. Belterophon at anchor off Camp, 
near Beyrout, 18th Sept. 1840. 

We commenced hostilities by cannonading the town in a very vigorous and 
destructive manner about eight days ago, but we have not taken possession of 
Beyrout as the force (land) at the admiral’s command is insufficient to hazard 
advance into the country, and uncqual to the retention of the place if attacked 
by such overwhelming numbers as Ibrahim could bring against us. ‘The com- 
modore previous to the Admiral’s arrival from Alexandria in the Bellorophon 
had concocted a plan for the taking possession of a strong position in a bay op- 
posite to Beyrout, and seven miles distant from it, with 5,300 Turkish troops, 
from Cyprus, 1,500 marines, and 100 royal artillery and engineers, by the 
Pique. ‘The evening before we reached Beyrout, we observed a crowd of ves- 
sels of all sorts and sizes, and soon after the Phenix came down from them to 
inform uz that they were craft from Cyprus, containing the troops alluded to 
above, convoyed by Admiral Walker in a seventy-four, accompanied by two 
frigates and one corvette; also H.M.S. Hastings and Carysfort. 

‘The next day carly we anchored, and a few hours afterwards the convoy were 
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seen coming round the point. The sight of them hurried a host of the Egyptian 
forces, two or three thousand I should suppose, towards ground which they 
imagined might be the intended spot for the disembarkation of the troops : they 
were deluded poor fellows, and received two shells, or one shot and one shell, 
from the Cyclops, by way of warning. 

During the night all the Turkish soldiers and marines, were put on board the 
four steamers, Cyclops, Gorgon, Hydra, and Phenix. At daylight the Power- 
ful, Revenge, Pique, Castor, Dido, Wasp, and steamers weighed and stood 
towards the point west of the town, (a clever feint of Com. Napier,) which had 
the effect of drawing the enemy thither to amuse them with a few shells from 
the shipping. Directly Com. Napier discovered them collecting in great numbers 
he bore up, and stood towards his destination, disembarked troops there, (a tine 
position indeed, well adapted by nature for the defence of a small force against 
a very superior one,) took possession of all eminences, including a sweep of 
three miles, got field picces planted, and made all necessary ade aa as far 
as time would allow for the reception of Ibrahim and his countless host. ‘The 
next day all hands were employed in erecting batteries with sand bags, clear- 
ing ground, and strengthening the position in every possible way. Now then, 
for an outline of what we have already accomplished, and what we may reason- 
ably expect to perform. 

We have laid the batteries of Beyrout low, and riddled nearly every house in 
the town: we occupy an advantageous position opposite Beyrout; our force 
consisting of the before-mentioned troops, but we cannot learn, with any cer- 
tainty, what [brahim’s army in this quarter amounts to, we have strong reason 
to expect, from sundry accounts received that he has 13,000 men with him, en- 
camped in a north-west direction seven hours march from us, and that Soliman 
Bey commands four or five thousand men in the vicinity of Beyrout. We have 
a few hundred in sight daily upon a hill above our camp; when our troops first 
landed we had reason to suppose that Ibrahim would attack without delay, but 
now an opinion prevails that he is determined to rest quietly where he is, aud 
intercept all communication between the mountaineers and ourselves; this with 
all his powers he will fail to do effectually for they continue to come down to 
us; and we have already distributed more than 7,000 muskets; but they have 
not been embodied with our force or incorporated as a separate body, but sent 
back to the hills to protect their own homes, and offer obstacles to Ibrahim’s 
progress in every possible way. ‘This mode of proceeding will probably forward 
our own interests best. 

What else have we done ? We have taken a fortress, Ghibiel, alias Gibelletta, 
which was considered impregnable ; but the loss we sustained in storming it 
might be considered large for the numbers omployed in the service, 250 marines, 
5 killed, 14 severely wounded, 2 slightly ; two officers wounded; one Giffard’s 
brother, in Cyclops, with whom, I am sorry to say, I am not yet acquainted, 
having had no opportunity of exchanging nautical civilities. Giftard’s brother’s 
wound is on the wrist, but will not I hear disable him much; the other 
officer wounded is Lieut. Adair, R.M. I presume that your neighbour Giffard 
will be able to tell you all about our proceedings, for he will doubtless receive 
a left-handed epistle from his heroic brother. i hear he behaved like a trump, 
but who would fail to shew metal on such an occasion. 

Pique, Castor, and Turkish frigates are gone to Sidon, Tyre, and further 
south to create a division in our favor in that quarter, where dissatisfaction is 
universal. Great hopes of success there are entertained by us. 

The Benbow, Carysfort, and Phoenix are gone to Tripoli, about thirty miles 
from hence, where the Egyptians are rather strong, and require a wholesome 
shower of round shot and shell. 

One thousand more Turks have joined us to-day from Cyprus, they came 
over in two Austrian steamers, and brought us the new Pacha for Syria and 
Acre. I think with Com. Napier, whosays, that Lord Palmerston had better send 
out 10,000 troops to take Acre, which is garrisoned by 30,000 men, before the 
Sultan is advised to bestow his Pachalics on his obsequious adherents. . 

Now then, what are we likely todo? Nothing until 15, or 20,000 Austrians 
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or English are sent; then the march through Syria into Egypt may be com- 
menced, and continned without much difliculty. In two months time the flect 
will be obliged to quit all anchorages on these shores, and may be compelled to 
keep away altogether. If no army arrives before then ! suppose the Turks will 
be embarked, and sent to Cyprus, and the English fleet proceed to some snug 
winter quarters as near it as possible. 





Pheeniz at anchor off the Camp of Jouna, 
September 18th 1840. 

We arrived off Alexandrla on the 6th instant, and fell in with the Admiral, 
Bellerophon, Zebra, and the Austrian Admiral and frigate that had weighed 
anchor that morning, on their way to Beyrout, after having left their despatches. 
We were sent to communicate with the Asia, Implacable, and Da ae. at 
anchor off Alexandria. The Cyclops was in the harbour. Having delivered 
everything for these ships, we were despatched to Beyrout, leaving the last- 
named three ships at their anchorage, whiere they stillremain. We arrived off 
Beyrout on the morning of the 8th, and the following ships cruising, viz.—The 
Thunderer, Castor, Dido, and Wasp. Having spoken these, we proceeded into 
Beyrout, where we found Commodcre Napier in the Powerful, with the Ganges, 
Edinburgh, Benbow, Revenge, Pique, and Gorgon, an American corvette, (the 
Cvane), an Austrian corvette, a French corvette and brig, and an Egyptian 
stereshiy and cutter, detained by the Gorgon, having ammunition on board. As 
yet everything has been tranquil, but the ships were sprung ready to uvpen their 
broadsides. Soliman Pacha had shifted his camp from near the Lazaretto to 
the heights beyond. His force amounts to about 15,000 men. Shortly after 
our arrival we were ordered to take 300 bags of buiscuit on board, for the 
Turkish expedition then at Cyprus, on its way to Beyrout, and we started early 
in the afternoon. About 5 o'clock we fell in with the Turkish squadron, con- 
sisting of the following vessels, under the command of Rear- Admiral Walker :— 
viz. 1 Turkish line-of battle ship, 2 frigates, 2 corvettes, and 24 sail of trans- 
ports, having on board 5,400 troops. ‘The same evening the Princess Charlotte, 
the Bellerophon, and the Zebra, made their appearance, and the next morning 
at daybreak we anchored at Beyrout, when preparations were commenced for 
disembarkation. In the evening two Austrian frigates arrived, and the Cyclops 
and Hydra steamers. A body of Egyptian troops were observed on the heights, 
and the Cyclops threw a few shells at them by signal from the Admiral. 
Shortly after sunset a portion of the Turkish troops were transported in the 
Cyclops, Hydra, and Phoenix, in the following proportions :—viz. Cyclops, 
1,500; Hydra, 900; Phoenix, 1,200; while all the marines of the squadron, 
amounting to 1,500, were sent on board the Gorgon. ‘The residue of the Turk- 
ish troops were on board their own men-of-war. At daylight on the 9th the 
- steamers and Turkish squadron weighed anchor, the Cyclops towing the Turkish 
Admiral, and made a feint of landing on the point about a mile to the south of 
the town, which had the effect of drawing out the Egyptian troops on the heigths 
above, when the Benbow commenced firing shells on them. From the precision 
with which they were thrown the enemy must have sustained considerable loss. 
About 10 o’cluck the Powerful weighed anchor, having been prevented from 
doing so before from the want of water and a heavy swell. The Dido and 
Wasp also weighed from inshore, where they had been anchored for the purpose 
of covering the pretended disembarkation. At about 10h. 30m. the whole 
squadron bore up together fur a small bay about 15 miles northward of Beyrout, 
and at 1 o'clock snichored and commenced the disembarkation, which was ha 
pily effected without the least casualty, and without any opposition, so well had 
Commodore Napier arranged his plans. The Princess Charlotte, Ganges, Ben- 
bow, Edinburgh, and the Revenge were left at Beyrout, which they commenced 
bombarding on the same afternoon, while the Zebra was anchored off the river 
Beyrout, to prevent the advance of the army ; she was supported by an Austrian 
frigate, and both fired on the Egyptian camp, compelling them to evacuate 
it. 

The whole night of the 29th was busily employed in getting the troops into 
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position, and disembarking field-pieces, &c. The Hydra and Castor were 
anchored off the Dog River, where the former disembarked her portion of 
Turks forming the vanguard. Several ‘Turkish vessels were anchored along the 
Bay so as to prevent the advance of the enemy along the coast road. The 
Wasp and Phoenix protected a pass in the position. Jona, the place of dis- 
embarkation, is a village just above a sill promontery which forms the bay, 
aud which is at present occupied by the main body of the allies. 
Detachments being thrown out on the heights of Lebanon, by occupying the 
present position, a communication was immediately opened with the moun- 
taineers, who have been flocking in in considerable numbers. Having received 
information that a body of Leyvptian troops were In occupation of a small town 
called Gibail, about 10 miles to the north of this, and were preventing the 
mountaineers from joining us, the Carysfort, Dido, and Cyclops, after having 
embarked a detachment of Turks and Druses, with about 200 marines, were 
despatched to take possession of the same. In the afternoon of the 12th, having 
previously bombarded the place for a considerable time, without any signs of an 
army being visible, the troops were disembarked under the command of Capt. 
Austin, of the Cyclops on a beach just outside the town, and after forming, 
advanced to take possession of the castle, apparently a work of no considerable 
strength, erected on the ruins ofan old Roman town. = It was, however, found 
to be surrounded by a fosse and loopholes on the basement, for on the approach 
of the marines a destructive fire of musketry was opened on them, by which 4 
were soon killed and 20 wounded, without the possibility, from the aecure posi- 
tion of the enemy, of returning it or even of seeing more than the muzzles of 
the muskets through the loopholes. Under these circumstances they were 
obliged to retreat to the beach, and the ships recommenced bomtarding the 
castle, but apparently without success, owing to the solidity of the old Roman 
masonry. After a lapse of two hours it was determined to re-embark, which 
was accordingly done. The next morning it was discovered that during the 
night the place had been evacuated, and that, through the ule of the 
mountaineers, the garrison, consisting of about 200 Albanians had effected a 
safe retreat to the next small town, called Batroun. Among the wounded were 
Lieut. Giffard, R.N., 2d of Cyclops, severely in the wrist, and Lieut. Adair, R.M. 
very slightly. The marines were under the command of Captains Kobinson 
and Searle. On the }4th the Princess Charlotte, Ganges, Thunderer, and Ben- 
bow came down from Beyrout, which devoted place had been daily cannonaded. 
On the 15th the Carysfort and Cyclops, the latter having on board a party of 
Druses, bombarded Batroun, the small town already spoken of, and compelled 
the enemy to decamp, on which the Druses were landed, and took possession. 
On the road leading to Tripoli were 5 dead and 15 wounded, who were put todeath, 
and I regret to say by the Druses. The capture of these two smali towns hay- 
ing opened the passes, the mountaineers have been flocking down to gct aris, 
and up to yesterday evening, 7,000 stand of arms, with the proper portion of 
anmunition, had been issued. During these proceedings tie camp hate been 
busily employed strengthening their position, which may now defy Soliman 
Pacha and all his forces. ‘The two Austrian frigates have landed their marines, 
amounting to about 250. On the 15th the Pique and Castor were detached 
against Sidon, having re-embarked their marines for that purpose, but up to this 
moment we have received no account of their proceedings. On the 17th the 
Benbow and Zebra were ordered to proceed to Tripoli, at which place, from the 
contents of an intercepted letter, we are led to believe that the Leyptian troops 
are dissaffected, but we have as yet heard nothing from them. Several Egypt- 
jan deserters, who have from time to time swam oll'to the ships in Beyrout, say 
that many more would follow their example were they certain of a kind recep- 
tion. Invalids that were in the lazzaretto, to the number of 35, have joined 
the Turks. Ihe Prometheus arrived this morning, as also two Austrian steamers 
with a reinforcement of 600 Turks, and a Pacha with many tails, who I believe 
was the late Pacha of the district: he was saluted by all the admirals. Yester- 
day Soliman Pacha sent in a flag of truce, with some India letters, which he had 
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intercepted; the Admiral in return for his politeness, sent him some wine, &e. 
which he had found on board one of the detained vessels belonging to him. The 
enemy have thrown forward a force of about 2000 men on the heiants above 
the left bank of the Dog river; but they take good care to keep out of the range 
of our shells. One day last week a party were observed reconnoltering, on 
whom the Thunderer opened her fire, and soon made them scamper. The 
extraordinary precision with which the ships have fired shells has clicited admi- 
ration and wonder. 

The camp begins now to present quite a gay appearance, and the marines 
are now nearly all under canvass. Commodore Napier has taken up his resi- 
dence on shore, and his broad pendant forms a conspicuous object. A_breast- 
work encloses the camp, and there are from 12 to 14 pieces of field ordnance in 

osition. The work, considering the heat of the weather, has been very arduous ; 
but, happily, the health of all is very good. 





— - 


MERCHANT SEAMEN S ACT. 


London, 14th September, 18-40. 

Sir,—The beauties of a certain little work, called the “‘ Merchant Sea- 
men’s Act,” having been so frequently and abundantly developed in 
your excellent Magazine, it may seem like supererogation to furnish 
your readeys with another “elegant extract,” from the same ‘‘ Book of 
Beauty.” But pray bear with me for a few seconds only, dear Mr. 
Editor, and I promise not to trespass unreasonably upon your time and 
patience. 

The case E am about to relate happened some few months back, but 
having only just now returned to England there has been no convenient 
opportunity to make an earlier report of it. In the month of January 
last, the ship I was in ran for shelter into one of the ports of the Chan- 
nel, after encountering dreadful weather between the Coast of Ireland, 
and the chops of the Channel, for many days and nights of toil and 
trouble,—bodily and mental,—the atmosphere thick as melted butter, 
and the rocks of Scilly under our lee adding not a little to our anxiety 
and danger. The weather was comparatively moderate when we anchored, 
but it came on to blow furiously again in the night, and the hands were 
turned up to give the ship chain and to let go a second anchor. Three 
of our men preferring the comforts of a snug hammock, to the miserics 
of a wet and stormy night, refused to turn out, declaring point blank 
that “they were sick and tired of bard work and bad weather; that 
they had made up their minds to enter on board a man-of-war, and 
were determined not to do any more work in the ship.” They were 
perfectly sober at the time, and they gave a practical proof that they 
meant to stick to their determination, for on the following morning 
they again refused to return to their duty. 

Now, if you had commanded the ship, Mr. Editor, may I be permit- 
ted to ask, if it be not derogating from the dignity of your high office, 
and too great a condescension to notice the perplexities of an humble . 
Master Mariner:—may I be permitted to ask, what would you have 
done under similar circumstances? It appeared to me at the time that 
I had vo alternative, that I had only one course to pursue, and that 
was to claim the protection of the civil power, for I had not the power 
to coinpel these men to work. 

Well, Sir, pray do me now the favour to accompany me on shore, 
with the Artieles of Agreement in my hand, together with the ship's 
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T.og-book, wherein were recorded the facts already mentioned. After 
stating to their Honours, calmly and dispassionately, that these three 
men had endangered the lives and property committed to my charge, 
by their unmanly conduct in skulking down below in their hammocks, 
and refusing to do their duty at a time of great danger, I begged that 
they might be taken out of the ship and punished as such delinquency 
deserved. I can scarcely believe the evidence of my own senses now, 
when I call to mind the decision of the bench,—gravely pronounced, 
‘that they have not the power to take the men out of the ship, and 
bring them before them; if I could get them on shore in any way, 
without their intervention, they could then act with safety ; but such 
was the imperfect state of the law as at present existing, with regard 
to the government of British Seamen in the Merchant Service, that 
‘magistrates as well as ship-masters were tied neck and heels.” 

Some months have passed away since these things happened, but 
they made such a lasting impression that I am quite sure of the above 
being substantially correct, if not literally the very words made use of. 
In vain, did I urge that these men had committed an offence the most 
atrocious, for I have no hesitation in saying, that if their example had 
been followed by the rest of the crew, the ship must have been wrecked 
inevitably,—and a frightful wreck it might have been, for we had near 
200 souls on board, men, women, and children, to say nothing of the 
ship and cargo, both of which were of great value. 

Without knowing much about logic, Mr. Editor, a man of plain 
common sense would say, if it be lawful for three sailors to lie still in 
bed, and they can do so with impunity, when all hands are required in 
the middle of a stormy night to reef top-sails at sea, or to give the ship 
cable and let go another anchor in a roadstead, by the same mode of 
reasoniug, it must be lawful for six men to do the same; and if six, 
why not all hands? for an argument can be worth very little if it will 
not bear this sort of analysis, that is if it wont bear following out. 

I fear Sir, that notwithstanding the promise I made, not to trespass 
at an unreasonable length upon your time and patience, I am in a fair 
way of doing so, for somehow or other I cannot get hold of that happy 
knack of saying multum in parvo. 

I am one of the yonnger sons of a very numerous family,—the family 
of Prosers; but when you look to my signature, I am sure you will make 
all due allowances. Now, to return from this circumbendibus digression, 
let me finish my tale about the sailors. To cut a long story short, I 
did succeed finally in getting them brought before the magistrates, and 
the result was their commitment to the house of correction; not for their 
disgraceful dereliction of duty, although that was clearly proved, and 
not even denied by themselves,—nothing even offered in explanation ; 
still their honours decided that they possessed not authority to furnish 
that, but when the question was put to each of them from the bench, 
**Do you refuse to go to sea in the ship?” and they answered, ‘ We 
wont go to sea in the ship!” then, and not till then, were they sent to 
the house of correction. 

Can it be possible, Sir, that such is the law of the land! and can it 
be possible that Sir James Graham could lend his honoured name to 
such a mischievous abortion! the very ne plus ultra of absurdity ! I 
admire the manly character of the worthy Baronet, too highly to con- 
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nect his name with sucha piece of legislation; I have therefore avoided 
throughout this long rigmarole, calling it Sir James Graham's act.— 
Verbum sat, Mr. Editor. 
I remain, Yours, &c. 
Peter PRroser. 


Tne Arcnimepran.—It appears that the correctness of the paragraph, 
which we copied from the Afechanics Magazine, in. p. 671, respecting 
this vessel is stated to be “at variance with the truth.” This we must 
regret; having given through the medium of our pages a tolerably 
wide circulation of it to the four quarters of the globe. But as we have 
received an authenticated statement of the trial alluded to in that para- 
graph from Mr. Smith himself, we take the earliest opportunity of giv- 
ing it publicity through the same channel. 

Experiment 1.—The Gunston made fast to the Archimedes, and towed 
her ahead whilst the engines and screw of the latter were perfectly still, 
consequently the propeller was being dragged through the water without 
revolving. The log was hove several times during each experiment, 
and in this case the rate was exactly six knots. 

Ex. 2.—The screw was disconnected from the engine, and allowed to 
revolve by the action of the water—the engine remaining still, when 
the rate was found to be seven knots, which afterwards increased to 
seven and a quarter knots 

Ex. 3.—The two vessels were then lashed side by side, with their ; 
heads in coutrary directions, when the Gunston towed the Archimedes 
astern, exactly seven knots :—the screw revolving, but the engines séil/ 
at rest. 

Ex. 4.—Both vessels made fast stern to stern with a space of about 
60 feet between them, when both put on their power, and it was found 
that the Gunston had slightly the advantage, towing her opponent 
astern ata rate scarcely perceptible; say a quarter of a mile per hour. 

Ex. 5.— Both vessels cast off, and tried their comparative speed for 
about two miles, by which time the Gunston headed the Archimedes 
about three lengths. 

N.B.—Experiment 4 being called for rather unexpectedly, and the 
steam having been dispensed with the whole day up to this time, the 
trial was made much to the disadvantage of the Archimedes, tn conse- 
quence of her fires not being sufficiently ignited as to produce the 
necessary supply of steam, and had the trial continued a quarter of an 
hour, I bave no hesitation in saying the result would have been differ- 
ent. It will be also seen the utmost speed the Gunston obtained with 
the Archimedes in tow was seven and a quarter knots; and that the 
engines of the Archimedes were not in action at all except in Experi- 
ments 4 and 5. 

The dimensions of the cylinders of the Archimedes are 37 inches 
diameter, with a stroke of three feet, the engines are worked by steam 
at a pressure of rather less than 6lbs. per inch, and the utmost number 
of revolutions obtained by them is 26 per minute. During the trial of 
strength in experiment 4, they made but 18 revolutions per minute. 

The Gunston is worked by two engines, the cylinders of which are 
27 inches diameter, and a stroke of 42 inches; and I have been in- 
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formed from undoubted authority, that although 10lbs. per inch is her 
usual working pressure, it is frequently increased to 15lbs. as occasion 
may require. 

The foregoing experiments were particularly noted not only by my- 
self, but no less than five or six scientific gentlemen, who were on 
board the Archimedes the whole time for that purpose. 

| F. P Sairn. 
October 14th, 1840. 


ROYAL NAVAL FEMALE SCHOOL. 


Tuis Institution* was formally opened at Richmond on Friday the 2nd 
of October, in presence of the founder, Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, 
G.c.B., and such of the lady Vice-Patronesses, members of the committee, 
and friends of the Institution, as were in the vicinity of London. 

The Rev. J. B. Morewood, Curate of St. Johns, addressed the teachers 
and pupils, and most impressively pointed out to them the value of such 
au education as was proposed to be given. 

As many of our readers may not have seen a prospectus, we beg to 
observe, that the “ Royal Naval Female School” has been established 
for the purpose of bestowing upon the daughters of necessitous Naval 
and Marine Officers, “(a good, virtuous, and religious education, in 
accordance with the principles of the Church of England.” 

The Institution owes its origin to the beneficence of the venerable 
founder who has contributed most munificently to its support, and its 
success hitherto, is (under God,) to be mainly attributed to the devoted 
exertions of the Gentlemen composing the managing Committee, who 
have been enabled in the short space of a few months, to establish the 
school, and commence active operations. 

The present state of the funds have not warranted the Committee to 
receive more than thirty pupils, on the reduced scale of £12 per annum ; 
this number were elected in August, and we observe amongst them,— 
three orphans,—eight fatherless, and many whose parents though living, 
are altogether unable to give their daughters an education suited to 
their station in society. | 

The Governess and Teachers have been selected with the greatest 
care, and with reference to their personal piety, as well as their capa- 
city, to give instruction. 

We beg leave to express a hope, that this Institution will meet with 
such support from all classes of the community, that the Committee 
may be soon enabled to extend its benefits to an increased number of 
the daughters of our brave defenders, and thereby in some degree repay 
our debt, due from the nation at large to the British Navy, for its 
_ heroic services during a long and perilous war.—//erald. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Hydrographic-O ffice, Admiralty, Aug. 12th, 1840. 

Battic Sea.—New Lieut op Lecskar.—The Inspector of the Gulf of Finland 
has given notice that the Beacon tower on the Island of Legskar, off the Island of 
Aland, in lat. 59° 50' 30” N., and long. 19° 55’ 19’’ E. of Greenwich, and about 16 
miles to the eastward of the new Swedish Light of Soederam is converted into a 
Lighthouse where a Fixed Light with parabolic lenses will soon be shewn. A further 
notice will give the details of its height and the different bearings on which it will 
be visible. 

* See page 798 of our volume fur 1839. 
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{Communicated by the French Government.] 


Hydropruphic-O fice, Admirally, Sept. 17th, 1810. 
Noticr is hereby given, that the six following new lights will be shewn from the 
Ist of November next :— 

Licut on Ive pe St. Marcour, a fixed light on the Fort of Ile St. Marcouf, in 
lat. 49° 29’ 55” N., long. 1° 8'38’ W. This light is 56 English feet above the 
level of the sea, and may be seen in fine weather at the distance of 3 leagues. 

Port Navatio Licurnovuse, a fixed light on the point of Port Navalo, east side 
of the entrance of Morbiban. ‘This light is 72 English feet above the level of the 
sea, and inay be seen in fine weather at the distance of 3 leagues. 

ARCACHON Basin LigutHousy, a fixed light on Cape Ferret, 328] yards from the 
entrance of Arcachon Basin, in Jat. 44° 38’ 43” N., long. 1° 14’ 53” W. This light 
is 167 English feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen in fine weather at 
the distance of 6 leagues. 

La Camarcuse Lienruovse, a fixed light on the tower recently built 60 yards N. 
37° W. of the old Lighthouse. This light is 118 English feet above the level of the 
sea, ard may be seen in fine weather 6 leagues. The smal! light established in 
3830 on the east bank of the river (in lat. 43% 20’ 30” N., and long. 4° 40’ 52” E., 
will be discontinued when the above light is shewn. 

Port pv Cassis Lieut, a fixed light on the west side of the entrance of the port, 
137 yards N. 29° W. from the Mole Head to the east of the same entrance, and in 
lat. 43° 12’ 30’ N., and long. 5° 32’2” E. ‘This light will be 92 feet above the 
level of the sea, and will be seen at the distance of 3 leagues. 

Pont pe La Crorat Liaut, a fixed light on the little tower erected on the New 
Mole Head on the east side of the entrance of the port 120 yards to the S.E. of tort 
Berouard Lighthouse, which is in lat. 43° 10’ 36” N., and long. 5° 36’ 50” E. The 
Mole Light, although less elevated than that on the fort, will be seen nearly the 
same distance, in fine weather, that is 3 leagues. 

This second light of Ciotat will prevent the probability of any confusion which 
might be apprehended from the establishment of the fixed light at Port du Cassis. 


RAPSON AND ROBERTSON'’S PATENT SLIDE TILLER. 


We noticed briefly in our last number this useful and ingenious appendage to 
the tiller, by which, considerably more command over the rudder is gained, 
than with the usual means; and a closer inspection of it has confirmed the 
opinion we then gave.—The principle of it is not only simple, but most eflec- 
tual, and one that can be easily applied to any tiller now in use. 

The following are the prin ial advantages derived from it. 1. the impossi- 
bility of any slackness in the chain or tiller ropes, whereby all danger of ri- 
ding or fouling is prevented.—2. An increase of power as the helm is put over 
either way, the power over the tiller increasing with the ungle from amidships. 
—3. The least movement uf the wheel acts on the rudder, consequently the 
helmsman has always the vessel under command, an advantage of immense 
importance while scudding in a heavy sea, in an intricate navigation or ainongst 
a ficet of vessels. —4, One man has more power with this improved mode of steer- 
ing, than two men with the common means, while he is effectually secured 
from being thrown over the wheel. The annexed sketch is a representation of it. 

The followmg vessels have been already fitted, with entire satisfaction ; viz. 
The large Steam Ship President, belonging to the British and American 
Company ; —Her Majesty's Steam ship, lizand: Captain Beechey employed 
in the survey of St. Geurge’s Channel; —The Trinity Corporation Steam 
Buoy Yacht, Argus; the Pacific Company’s large Steamers, Chili and 
Peru; the East Indiaman, Argent, and the large steamer India running 
to the East Indies via the Cape. Steam Companies, Ship Builders, or 
Owners, may have Licences to fit their own Vessels on the following 
terms, viz :—For vessels under 200 tons, 5l.; 300, 6/.; 400, 82.; 500, 102. ; 
600, 12/.; 700, 137.; 1000, 152. and above 1000, 204, or they may have them 


done by the proprietor, Joux Ropertsox, Ropemaker, Limehouse Hole, Lon- 
doh. 
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Tue Stac Rock, Hotyneap.—This dangerous rock which has so 
long eluded the vigilance not only of those persons best acquainted 
with Holyhead, but also of our Naval Surveyors, has at length been 
discovered by the indefatigable perserverance of Capt. Beechey employed 
surveying St. George’s Channel. In his report to the hydrographer, 
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Capt. Beechey says “I am happy to say we have at length found the 
Stag Rock, and a dangerous one it is. * * The rock is about two 
boats’ lengths in diameter, rising to a point so sharp the lead cannot 
he made to rest upon the highest part. There is eleven feet water upon 
it, and twenty-three feet all round it. It is 1,500 feet from the light- 
house. I have found some other dangerous rocks in this Bay on the 
east side, and indeed one near this harbour between the Stag and the 
Nimrod. There may be others. I should not have found this without 
sweeping with two boats and a whale line, for my soundings had been 
carried on all sides of it with the greatest precision Ly means of flags 
erected in a line with distant objects. * * Besides the Stag Rock you 
will find two other dangerous rocks to the eastward not in any chart. 
There are probably others, and all the S.E. part of this bay must be 
considered dangerous from the possibility of their existence.” 


NEW BOOKS. 





Tut Practice of Naviastion ano Nautican Astroxomy,—By H. Raper, 
Lieut. R.N., Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Society.—London: Bate, 
21, Poultry. 


We had just taken up the work before us, when the following letter was put 
into our hands. 

Mr. Editor,—You are aware that in some books on navigation, the authors, 
in the rules for working double altitudes, recommend the application of a cor- 
rection on account of longitude to the elapsed time, in the case of a change of 
station occurring between taking the two altitudes And other authors, on the 
same subject, not only omit this correction, but assert that it is improper to use 
it. 

Again, it is said that in high latitudes, and when the change of the moon's 
declination is very considerable, her meridian altitude will not always be the 

eatest altitude. 

Would it be too much trouble for yourself, or some of your astronomical cor- 
respondenis, to have the gooduess to decide the question ie rt the double 
altitudes, and to state what is the maximum of the difference between the meri- 
dian altitude of the moon, and that to which it attains when not on the meridian, 
under the conditions mentioned above, and whether this affects, and to what 
degree, the latitude deduced froin a meridian altitude of this object.—Begging 
your excuse for the trouble I occasion, and requesting your favourable attention, 

I am, &c. 
Otp Joun Hamitton Moore. 

P.S. The double altitudes meant above are those of the old sort, not those 
that relate to the reduction to the meridian, or to the method by trial and error 


Now, we considered that we should not only oblige our correspondent, ‘ Old 
John Hamilton Moore,” but also be adopting the most effectual way of answer- 
ing his questions, by referring them at once to the talented author of the work 
before us. ‘The reply of Lieut. Raper is at once concise and convincing. 

‘lhe answer to the first query, whether in the observation of double altitudes 
allowance should be made for the change of the longitude of the ship, will be 
apparent from the following considerations, 

“Suppose at a place A, at 10 am. the sun’s altitude is 13° 18', and at 3h. 40m. 
afterwards a second altitude is obtained. These two altitudes, with the inter- 
val 3h. 40m., afford the latitude of A. 

“Again, suppose at a place B, an observer had obtained at 10 a.m. the sun’s 
altitude, and at 3h. 40m. afterwards he finds the second altitude 14° 15’. These: 
two altitudes, with the interval 3h. 10m., afford the latitude of B. 
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‘* Now, suppose that at 10 a.m. the ship had left the place A, having obtained 
the altitude 13° 18’, and at the end of the 3h. 40m. she arrives at B, when she 
obtains her second altitude 14° 15’, then she has the given interval 3h. 40m., 
with the second altitude 14° 15’, and it is therefore clear that by reducing the 
first altitude observed at A, or 13° 18’, to what it would have been if observed 
at B, that is, in other words, correcting the first altitude for the mere change of 
place, she will have precisely the elements for deducing the latitude of B, as is 
required to be done. 

‘The example from which this illustration is composed, is given in the Ame- 
rican Practical Navigator of Bowditch, who cautions the inexperienced com- 
puter against falling into ‘the error of applying a correction to the elapsed 
time,’ as directed by Dr. Mackay, in the complete Navigator. No correction 
of the kind is made by Dr. Inman, or Mr. Riddle, or others who have treated 
the subject properly.* If indeed the case were such that the elapsed time, in- 
stead of being measured directly by a chronometer, were deduced from the time 
at each place, then the correction for longitude would be necessary. 

“In regard to the second query, namely, what is the difference between the 
moon’s meridian altitude and her maximum altitude, the point does not admit 
of an unqualified answer, because, this difference increases with the latitude, 
until at the pole, the distinction of the meridian altitude is lost. ‘This point is 


briefly noticed in page 168, of my ‘ Practice of Navigation’”’. _ 


NEW CHARTS. 
(Published by the Admiralty, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Pouliry.) 


Tue Straits or Sincarore, Durran anp Ruto. 


We perceive by the title that the former Strait is from the several surveys of 
Capt. Daniel Ross, in 1827; that Durian Strait and Philipps Channel is by Lieu- 
tenants Collinson and Moresby in 1822; Pisang and Cocob Islands, by Lieut. 
F. A. Cudlip in 1821; and Batoo Hidji Strait, or the Strait of the Pilgrims 
Rock, an entirely new feature, by Mr. L. C. Bailey, master, RN. For Khio 
Strait there is no good authority. The limits of the chart comprehend a vast 
deal of internal and important navigation, being the high road from India to 
the China Sea. 


Sincapore Harsours anv Roaps, with the adjacent Channels. 

The surveys of Capt. Daniel Ross, of the Bombay marine, have formed the. 
data for these harbours, and their approaches are laid down as far as known. 
It will prove a most useful chart tu vessels visiting that Important station 
Singapore. 

Port Esstncton.—-4ustralia surveyed by Mr. C. J. Tyers, of H.M.S, Ailiga- 
tor. 1839. 

We commenced our January number with directions for Port Essington, by 
Mr. Jackson, the master of the Alligator, certified to be excellent by Capt. Sir 
Gordon Bremer, with which, and the very neat chart before us, any vessel may 
readily enough find her way up to Victoria anchorage. 


“¢* T have subjoined a proof of this point on which the above is founded, as though 
necessarily of a somewhat abstruse cast, it may interest your mathematical readers 
from its simplicity. 

‘© Let the altitude observed at the expiration of a time f, at the place A be a, and 
that observed at another place B, whether in the same or a different longitude, be . 
After the expiration of the time ¢’ let the altitudes be respectively denoted by a B’, 
The latitude of A is denoted by f (l/—t, a, a’); that of B, by f (#’—2, B, B’;), in 
which f signifies a function of the dafa by which the latitude is deduced, whether by 
& rigorons or approximate process. Now, if a ship moves from A to B in the same 
interval, she has the altitudes a, and 6’; and the same function of these quantities, 
namely f (t/—14, a, B’,) 1s made identical with the second, or that for B, by merely 
changing a into B.” 
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TABLE LXIL 


For reducing Sardinian Palms to English Feet, and English Feet to 
Sardinian Palms. 


1 Sardinian Palm = 0°6646217557 English Fect. 
=: 1°5046152062 Sardinian Palms. 


1 English Foot 





Sard. palms 
or Eng. feet 


1 
2 1°329 
3 1:994 
4 2°658 
5 3°323 
6 3°988 
7 4°652 
8 §°317 
9 5-982 
10 6°646 
11 7°31) 
12 7°975 
13 8°640 
14 9°305 
16 9:969 
16 10°634 
17 11:°299 
18 11°963 
19 12°628 
20 13°292 
21 13°957 
22 14°22 
23 15°286 
24 15-951 
25 16°616 
26 17°280 
27 17°945 
28 18:609 
29 19°274 
30 | 19°939 
31 20°603 
32 | 21°268 
33 | 21°933 
34 | 22°597 
35 | 23°262 
36 | 23°926 
37 | 24°59] 
38 | 25:°256 
39 | 25:°920 


0°665 





1°505 

3°009 

4°514 

6°018 

7°523 

9°028 
10-523 
12°037 
13-542 
15046 
16°55) 
18:055 
19-560 
21°065 
22°569 
24:074 
25°578 
27°083 
28°588 
30/092 
31°597 
33°102 
34°606 
36°11] 
37°6)5 
39-120 
40°625 
42°129 
43°634 
45°138 
46-643 
48°148 
49-652 
§1°157 
52°662 
54°166 
55°67] 
57°175 
58: ARON 


a 
(:| 
English | Sardinian 4 
feet and |palms and 


t 
te 


wes 


. a 





English (|Sardinian 

feet and jpalins and 

Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. Ee Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 
) 


26°585 
27°249 
27°914 
28°579 
29'243 
29°908 
30°573 
31°237 
31°902 
32°566 
33°231 
33°896 
34°560 
35°225 
35°890 
36°554 
37°219 
37°883 
38°518 
39°213 
39°877 
410°542 
41°207 
41°871 
42°536 
43°200 
43°865 
44°530 
45°194 
15°859 
16°524 
47-188 
47°853 
48°517 
49°182 
49°847 
50-511 
51°176 
AT-RI0 


60°185 
61°689 
63°194 
64°698 
66°203 
67°708 
69°212 
70°717 
72°222 
73°726 
75°231 
76°735 
78°240 
79°745 
81°249 
82°754 
84°258 
85°763 


87°268 . 


88°772 
90°277 
91-782 
93-226 
94°791 
96°295 
97-800 
99°305 
100-809 
102°314 
103°818 
105°323 
106°828 
108-332 
109°837 
111°342 
112°846 
114°35) 
1)5°855 
117°360 





Sard. palms 
or Eng. feet. 


| 


79 








96 
g7! 
QR’ 
99 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300, 
350, 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 
, 700 
| 750. 
B00, 
' R50 
| 900 
WOa0 





English 


§2°505 
§3°170 
§3°834 
§4°499 
55°164 
§5°828 
56°493 
57°157 
§7°822 
58°487 
59°151 
59°816 
60°481 
61°145 
61°810 
62°474 
63°139 
63°804 
64°468 
65°133 
65°797 
66 462 
99°693 
132°924 
366°155 
199°387 
232°618 
265°849 
299-080 
332-311 
365°542 
398° 773 
431-004 
464°2235 
498°466 
531-697 
564-928 
518°160 


664-622! 


Sard nan 
fect and {palms and 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 





118°865 
120°369 
121-874 
123°378 
124°883 
126°388 
127°82 
129°397 
130-902 
132°406 
13391) 
135°415 
136920 
138°425 
139°92% 
141°434 
142°938 
144°443 
145°944 
147°452 
148°957 
150°462 
225°692 
300-923 
376°] 54 
451°385 
626°615 
601-846 
677-077 
752-308 
R27°538 
902.769 
978-000 
10§3°231 
1128°461 
1203-692 
1278 923 
1354°154 
THOLGI5 





* This measure is that used in Cagliari, while that of Table LV. is used 


in the Island gencratly.— Baron de Prony 
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ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


' Admiralty, I:th August, 1910. 
Erratum in the Order respecting the rauk, pay, and half- 
ay of Mates, aa established by Her Majesty's Order 
in Council, of the 10th August, is40. 

The half-pay of mates is to be at the rate oftwo shillings 
aust six-pence a day, after three years actual service at 
een as mates, and when unable to obtain employment in 
Her Majesty's service, provided thelr conduct during 
service shalf have been satisfactory, and provided they do 
not decline or avoid service when called upon, 

By command of their Lordships, 
R. MORE O'FERRALL. 


Admiralty, 4th Feb., 1840. 

It ia the intention of My Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty that all Assistant-Surgeons on entcring the 
service, either in sea-going ships or otherwise, shall 
hercafter be appointed only ‘by an Acting Order, which 
will be confirmed at the expiration of one year from the 
date of the original entry, in case of the Assistant-Sur- 
geon producing a favorable testimonial from the Captain 
aud Surgeon under whom he has served, (and if he has 
served at an hospital from the Superintendent and Medi- 
cal Officers of the establishment,) of his moral character 
and attention to his duty, according to the accompanying 
form, and the certifying othcers are hereby required to 
pay the strictest attention to the characters and conduct 
of the Assistant-Surgeons, and to see that they perform 
their duty in a proper manner; and not to grant certifi- 
cates unless they are merited, 

By command of their Lordships, 
R. MORE O’FERRALL. 
Ty all Commandera-in-Chief, Captaius, 
aud Surgeons of HM. ships. 


Admiralty, 17th Feb., 840. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admicalty have had 
ander consideration the regulations Pottaned ti Art. 10, 
sec. 4, c. 6, of the Gencral Printed Instructions for the cx- 








The new form of Seaman's certificate issued herewith is forthwith to be brought into use in Siew of the 


penditure of Ammunition for exercise and practiee of th: 
crew of ler Majesty ’s ships in the use of Geert vais, ane 
have obseeved that an excess in the said oxpenaieure fre- 
qucatly occurs la consequence of H. M. ships being pre 
vented from exerclsing thelr guus with powder withie 
the periods limited by the said regulatiens, by circum- 
stances over which they have no control ; and my Lords 
arc, therefore, pleascadl to give notice, thit it will here. 
after be cousidered sufficient if the estaldished allowance 
of powder is not exceeded within the period of the gunnes 
closing his annual accounts. 
By command of their Tardships, 
R, MORE O'FERRALL. 

To all Flag-Officers, Captains and 

Commanding-Ofticers of H.M. 

Ships and Vesscls. 


Admiralty, 26th Sept. 1840. 
As it will frequently oceur, in consequcuce of the in- 
crease to the Shore-Pay of Captains of Royal Marines, 
which is received by them mouthly in advance, that over 
payments will take place when they are embarked before 
the expiration of the period for which they miy have re- 
ceived Shore-Pay, their Lordships are pleased to direct, 
that in order to enable the Accountant-Geueral to recover 
the amount of such over payments, the Captain or Com- 
manding Officer ofany of Her Majesty's ships of vesseiv 
fn which a Captain of Marines may cmbark, shull) furnish 
the said Captain, on embarkation, with a Certificate ot 
the date when he commenced Victualling, and on his 
disembarkation, with a Certificate of the date wheu he 
ceased Victualling, which Ccrtificates the Captain of Ma 
rines is to tananalt immediately to the Accountaut-Gene- 
ral, to cnable him to revulate his pay. 
By command of their Lordships, 

R. MORE O'FERRALL. 

To all Captains and Commaniing officers 
of HM. ships and vessels. 


Adnniralty, Hth Oct. 1810, 
resent 


form, and the attention of che Captains and Conmmanding officers of Her Majcsty’s Ships is particaberly directed! to the 


Note in Red Ink on the u 
shall not have been ued: I 


sper corner at the right hand, whichis to be cut off in all cases in which the men’s character 


i order to prevent fraud by erasure .* 
By cummand of their Lordships, 


K. MORE O'FERRALL. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Description of the person, &c. of 


——— 





On his frat entry in the Service. 


Parish 
Where born Town 

County 
Usual place of reside nce———— 
Age years and months 
Stature———fe et and jnehes 
Complexion _— 
Eyes 
Hair 
Marks on person 


Wounds or scars————______. 
Invalided: When 
































On his discharge at the age of 30 or 35 





For what complaint 








After the age of 35. 











From what station 





Ditto 
a 
Note.—If aman who volunteers for a ship should have lost his Cnratiyicats OF Seavice, the Captain of such 
ship is on no account to supply him with another, but he ia to apply fur one to the Accountant General. 





{On the reverse aide of the above.) 


Certificate of the Sevice of 


No, 


Discharge | Y 


entry 


=e 


Ships’ Names. Rating. 














fu the event of a man having bore 
n bal character un board any 
ship, the Captain of such 
sbip Ja to cut off this 
corner—* This ts in 
red Juk in the 
uriginal, 








M|D 


Conduct | Capt Sig. 











PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 
CAPTAIN RETIRED—Lord Middleton. 
CommMANDERS—E. Ommaney. 
Lizutenant—J. H. Crang. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Rear-Admiral Sir John A. Ommaney, 
K.C.B. second in command in the Medi- 


terranean, has hoisted his flag on board 
the Britannia. 

Caprains—J. W. Montague to Queen, 
J. Drake to Britannia, Sir H. L. Baker, 
Bart. to Camperdown, Sir W. O. Pell to 
Howe, J. Hindmarsh, Lieut-Governor of 
Island of Heligoland. 

Commanvers—G. W. C. Lydiard to 


Britannia. 
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Ligurrenants—F. P. Egerton to Cal- 
calla, J. Dick to Britumniu, G. Bury 
agent for steam) vessels, W. 8S. ‘Thoncas 
to conimand Ferret, J. M. Waugh to 
command Lighining, H. S. J. Georges 
to Belleisle, B. Shar pe to Houe, H. byng 
to Salianunder, F.C. Syer to Co mel, H. 
C. Biustead, W. Tringham, N. F. Edl- 
_wards to Queen, P. Duttry, J. M. Lanp- 
try, F. Cannon, G. Bott, E. Little, J. 
A. Gordon (b) to Britannia, R. D. Prit- 
chard to Avon, J. Slaughter agent for 
steam vessels to Alexandria, R. L. At- 
kinson to Culcullau, W. C. Simmonds, 
R. Jefferies to Coust Guard, J. Stuave 
to Bluzer, J. Lunn to Lecusl, J. H. 
Gennys to Belleisle, W. G. Hemsworth 
be avent of Sumerselshirve (tran. ), J. M. 
Langley to flag of Sir J. Ommaney, J. J. 
Caldwell to Britannia, W. E. Triscott 
to Culedonia, R. N. Kelly, H. D. Foster 
to Coust Guard as chief-officers, J. Les- 
ter to Lupwing, C. J. Haswell "to Fox, 
C. H. Baker to Slork, J. Drew to Due, 
R. Conner to & Skylark. 

Masrers—R. Yule to Queen, J. Un- 
derwood to Britannia, R. Studwell to 
Blcussom, R. Moorman to Culcutla, F. B. 
Steernan to Dnpregnable, W. Forster 
(act) to Wilberforce. 

Matrrs—H. Barnard. W.H J. Lovie, 
J. H. Crang, W. J. G. Cunningham, G. 
Y. Paterson, E. T. Hinde, R. C. ‘Tut- 
nall, C. J. Perkins, H. J. Hankey to 
Biitannia, C. Nott, N. Vansittart, J. 
Palmer, M’Leod, B. Cockratt, W. F. 
Rovinson to Queen, B. Proctor to Howe, 
G. I. Leigh to Medea, W. F. Parkinson 
to Suvage, F. P. B. Seymour, G. G. 
Napier to Britannia, G. Herbert, G. H. 
Hodgson, J. M. Jackson, J. C. Rowles, 
J C.W.N. Taylor to Facellent, J.J. 
Dorntord, R. A. Buchanan, J. Freeling, 
N. Bainbridge, C. Hernstead to Hewe, 
G.L. Palmer to Stag, 1. &. Cockraft to 
Albert steamer, E. Herbstead to Brilan- 
ni. 

Seconn Mastrers—J. Whiting to Cal- 
culla, J. E. Looney to Albert, He Jack- 
son to Queen, A. J. Samweli to Raita, 
J. King to Redwing, W. C. Pettigrew 
to Aeina, J. W. Lawson to Blazer, W. 
C. Triphook to Locust. 

MipsHiepMen—W. Lapidge to Queen, 
J. A. Dunbar, C. F. Coventry, HK. A. 
Porcher to Brilauinia, J. Hawkins, P. 
Okenham to Houtwe. 

Votunrrens, Ist Class—C. Rent. ‘T. 
Andrews, D. Spain, A. E. Oldfield to 
Britunniu, J. Montgomerie, T. P. C. 
Owen, G. Stratton to Puwe, G. Lock to 
Britunnia. 

Mastens-assisrant—J. T. Loutid to 
Victory. 
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Suraeons—T. Miller, to Queen. J. 
Tarn, to Brilunnia. A. Yeoman, M.p. 
to Pearl. C. McArthur, to Hate. 

AssisTanr-SurGeons—W. T. Carter, 
to Queen. J. Campbell, m.p. W. H. 
Brent, R. ‘I. Scott, and T. Miller, to 
Britannia. A. Lillie, to Southampton. 
R. Clarke, m.p. and A. Woodcock, to 
Winchester. G. Nichols, u.v. to Howe. 
R. W. Clarke, to Blazer. 

Pursers—G. Nichols, to Queen. 

Cnuaritains—J. Falls, to Queen. J. 
A. Campbell, to Britannia. 

Nava. Insrrucror—F. C. Halstead, 
to Britannia. 

Cierxs— FE. D. Atkins, J. M. Hobbs, 
to Queen. W. Miller, J. Barrett, J. 
Moorman, to Britannia. H.J.Beaston, 
to Pearl. J. Haddock, (in charge) to 
Ferrel. J. Brickwood, (in charge) te 
Raven. J. W. Hopkins, (in charge) to 
Blazer. B.W. Tribe, J.D. Parminster, 
to Howe. R. Crespin, to Locust, (in 
charge.) 

RKoyat Manitnes—Capt. J. Fynne- 
more to Queen. 

Fiust-Ligutenants—R. Wright, T. 
Payne to Queen. 

Enuinerr, First—J. Johnson, Second 
J. Collings, Third J. Davis to Blazer.— 
Third G. Baker to Salamander. 

Mr. T’. Hoseason is appointed registrar 
of Vice-Admiralty Court at Sierra Leone. 
For the Niger Eapedilicn. 
Captain H. D. Trotter, Licutenant E. 
G. Fishborne, Mr. G. B. Harvey, Act- 
ing-Master, Dr. J.O. McWilliam, Sur- 
geon; W. Bowden, Purser; H.C. Hurs- 
ton, Mate; Mr. Bush, Clerk; and W. 
Mirrimen, Acting-Gunner to the Alber$ 
steamer:— Commander Bird Allen; J. 
tilem, Acting-Master; and N. Waters, 
Clerk in charge to the Soudan steamer. 

The following are nominated for the 
steamer Wilberforce, when launched .— 
Commander William Allen, Lieut. J.N. 
Strange, Mr. Cyrus Wakeham, Purser. 

The following Mates are nominated 
for the expedition, but not appointed to 
the ships:—Messrs J. Hamilton (b), A. 
P. Green, W. Willie, R. C. ‘Toby, and 
C. W. Fairholme. 

“The following Mates qualified for 
Lieutenant, at the Royal Naval College, 
on Tuesday :— Messrs. Oswald Borland, 
and Wm. Guy Brvan, Belleisle. Me 
Leod Baynes Cockratt, Queen. George 
Herbert Harris Greatheud, late Smake. 
James Charles Clurk, late Fatr Rosa- 
mond, Robert Cooper Tatnall, Britannia, 

Mr. Alfred Burton, son of the late 
Major Burton, was found duly qualified 
for a Marine Officer, on Tuesday last, 
ut the Royal Naval Cullege. 
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MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT HOME 


Etna, 6th Lieut-Com. J. Wilson, 2d 
Oct. off Deal, 5th arrived at Plymouth, 
and sailed for Liverpool to remain. 

Avon, (s.v.) Lieut.-Com. R. Pritchard 
16th Oct. left Woolwich for Plymouth. 

Britannia, 120, Capt. J. Drake, 12th 
Oct. towed out of Portsmouth harbour, 
remains at Spithead. 

Cartcurtta, 84, Capt. Sir T. Roberts, 
c.B. 13th October towed into Plymouth 
Sound, ready for sea. 

Cyener, 10, Lieut. E. Wilson, 24th 
September left Plymouth for Africa, 
having sailed 17th and put back. 

DongGat, 78, Capt. J. Drake, 15th 
September arr. at Plymouth and sailed 
for Portsmouth, arrived 15th, crew paid, 
21st turned over to Britannia. 

Fearvess, (st. v.) Com. 28th 
September arrived at Cork, 29th sailed. 

Ferret, 10, Lieut. W. S. Thomas, 
at Devonport fitting. 

Hecate, (s.v.) Com. J.Ward, at Chat- 
ham fitting. 

Howe, 120, Capt. Sir W. O. Pell, 6th 
October left Sheerness for Portsmouth, 
9th arrived, remains at Spithead. 

INconsTANT, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 7th 
October arr. at Plymouth from Lisbon. 

Mepea, (st. v.) Com. F. Warden, 29th 
September left Portsmouth for Mediter- 
ranean, 30th touched at Plymouth, 2nd 
October sailed. 

Natctitvus, 10, Lieut.-Com. G. Beau- 
foy, 15th July left Sheerness for Ports- 
mouth. 

Nortu Star, 26, Capt. Hon. Lord J. 
Hay, 17th September moved into har. 
bour, 2nd October put out of commission, 
crew turned over to flag ship. 

RHADAMANTHUS, (st. v.) Com. A. 
Wakefield, 17th October arr. at Ports- 
mouth from Mediterranean. 

Ropney, 92, Capt. A. Parker, 17th 
September sailed for Mediterranean. 

SALAMANDER, (st. v.) Com. H. R. 
Henry, 8th October arrived at Spithead, 
15th sailed for Malta. 

SavaGe, 10, Licut.-Com. Hon. E. 
Plunkett, 15th September arrived at Ply- 
mouth from North Coast of Spain, 10th 
October towed into Sound. 

SHEARWATER, (st, v.) Lieut. Steane, 
5th October paid off at Woolwich. 

Snake, 16, Com. J. B. P. Hay, 16th 
September arrived at Sheerness, 20th 
uncommissioned 

SovutHampton, Captain W. Hillyer, 
4th October left Plymouth for South 
America. 

SpaARROwWHAWK, 16, Com. J. Shep- 


herd, 3rd October moved into Ports- 
mouth, 10th uncommissioned. 

Sprrpirg, (3. v.) Lieut.-Com. 
28th September arrived at Cork, 29th 
sailed. 

VanauarpD, 80, Capt. Sir David Dunn, 
13th sailed for Mediterranean from Cork. 

Vesuvius, (st. v.) Lieut.-Com. W. 
Blount, 30th September off Deal, on 
way to Mediterranean, Ist October arr. 
at Portsmouth. 

Art PortsmoutTnH, Spithead—Britannia 
and Howe.—In Harbour—Queen, Vic- 
tory, Excellent, Royal George, Emerald. 

Ar Prymoutna—In the Sound—Cal- 
cutta, Inconstant.—In Hamoaze—San 
Josef, Impregnable, Belleisle, Ferret, 
Carron. 

Ar Wootwicu—In Harbour—F ire- 
brand, William and Mary, Lightning, 
Fearless, Monkey, African, Messenger. 
In Basin—Locust, Lucifer, Beaver, 
Meteor, Shearwater. 


ABROAD. 

Acorn, 16, Com. J. Adams, 30th of 
June in Algoa Bay. . 

ActTagon, 26, Capt. R. Russell, 8th 
August arrived at Rio from Monte Video, 
]1th returned. 

Attigator, 26, Capt. Sir J. J. G. 
Bremer, 4th of May left Singapore for 
China. 

ANDROMACHE, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, 
30th June, at Table Bay, 9th sailed for 
Mauritius. 

Asta, 84, Capt. W: Fisher, 29th Aug. 
left Basikia Bay, 6th Sept. left Malta fur 
Beyrout. 

BasiLisk, 6, Lieut.-Com. J. Russell, 
21st June left Valparaiso for Cobija, 11th 
July at Cobija. 

Beacon, (sur. v.) Lieut. T. Graves, 
27th Sept. at Basikia Bay. 

Be.iERoPHoN, 80, Capt C. J. Austen, 
6th Sept. left Malta for Beyrout. 

Bienueim, 72, Capt. Sir H. Senhouse, 
1st July passed Singapore on her way to 
China. 

Buionpg, 42, Capt. T. Bourchier, 16th 
June, arrived at Singapore, 18th sailed 
for China. 

Britomart, 10, Com. O. Stanley, 20th 
May, at Sydney refitting. 

Catuiope, 26, Capt. T. Herbert, lst 
July left Valparaiso for China. 

Campnrineg, Capt. E. Barnard, 20th 
Sept. arrived at Malta from Genoa. 

Crocopite, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 31st 
August arrived at Quebec. 

Cr.copaTtRA, 26, Capt. S. Lushington, 
11th Sept. arrived at Quebec. 

Quebec, Sept. 28th.—The sentence of 
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the Naval Court-Martial on Robert Col- 
lins, for murder, was put into execution 
on board Her Majesty's ship Cleopatra 
this morning, at eight o’clock, by hang- 
ing him at the yard-arm at the foremast 
of the vessel We believe this is the 
first intance of a similar execution in 
this port.—Gazette.—(See p. 744 of our 
last number.) 

Cx10, 16, Com. J. G. Freemantle, 12th 
Augnet left Rio for River Plate, 22d in 
River Plate. . 

Cotumsine, 16, Com. G. Elliott, 8th 
July passed Singapore on way to China. 

Conway, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 3ist 
August arrived at Quebec. 

Curacoa, 24, Capt. J. Jones, 14th of 
July left Rio for Monte Video, 22d Aug. 
at Buenos Ayres. ; 

Cycxops, (st. v.) Capt. H. T. Austen, 
6th Sept. left Malta tor Beyrout. 

Dipo, 18, Capt. L. Davis, c.B., 6th of 
Sept. left Malta for Beyrout. 

Evectra, 18, Com. b. R. P Mam- 
waring, llth July. at Valparaiso with 
flag of Admiral Ross. 

Esporr, 10, Lieut -Com. J.T. Paulson, 
2)3t September in the ‘Fagus. 

Fawn, Lieut.-Com. J. Foote, 13th 
July sailed from Rio. 

Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, 18th 
August left Rio on a cruize. 

Grivron, 3, Lievt-Com. J. G. D’Ur- 
ban, 2ist July arrived at Barbados. 

Hastinas, 72, Capt. J. Lawrence, 29th 
August had sailed from Basikia Bay. 

Hypna, (st. v.) Com. R. Stopford, 
3ist August arrived at Constantinople, 
311 September returned to Alexandria. 

ImpLaAcaBLe, 74, Capt. E. Harvey, 
29th August had sailed from Basikia Bay, 
6th June left Malta for Beyroat. 

InconstanT, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 13th 
September arrived at Gibraltar, 24th 
arrived at Lisbon. 

Larne, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, ¥3th 
June left Singapore for China. 

Lity, 16, Com. C. Deare, 2]'st Jurie 
arrived at Mauritius: from Mozambique 
with a slave prize. 

Mervitie, 72, Capt. Hon. R. A. Dun- 
das, 16th June arrived at Singapore, 18th 
sailed for China. 

Nimrop, 20, Com.C. A. Barlow, 13th 
July arrived at Singapore. 

Orestes, 18, Com. P.S. Hambly, 11th 
July at Callao. 

Partriver, 19, Lieut.-Com, W. Mor- 
ris, 23rd July arrived: at Pernambuco, 
from Bahia. 

Peart, 18, Com. C. C. Frankland, 
16th August arrived at Pernambuco from 
Bahia. 

Pitot, 18, Com. G. Rameaay, 29th 
September at Quebec. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Proenrx, (st. v.) Com. R. S. Robin- 
son, 27th September arrived at Constan- 
tinople. 

Paincess Cuartorre, 104, Capt. A. 
Fanshawe, 6th September left Malta for 
Beyrout. 

Pyxapes, 18,Com. T. V. Anson, 16th 
June arrived at Singapore, 18th sailed 
for China. 

Racsnorse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 22nd July arrived at Trinidad. 

Racer, 16, Com. G. Byng, 3rd August 
arrived at Vera Craz from ‘Vampico, 15th 
suiled. 

Rinq@pove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
15th Sept. at. Prince Edwards Island 
from Gulf. 

Ropney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, c.s., 
26th Sept. arrived at Gibraltar, 28th 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Rose, 16, Com. P. Christie, L5th July 
arr. at Bucnos Ayres from Monte Video. 

SaMARANG, 26, Capt. W. Broughton, 
2d July, arrived at Valparaiso trom San 
Bhas. 

Sappuine, Mr. G. W. Nembhard, 23d 
Sept. arrived at Quebec. 

SappeHo, 16, Com. F. Frazer, 10th of 
August arrived at Jamaica. 

SATELLITE, 18, Com. J. Robb, 3rd 
September, arrived at St. John from the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Sranrine, (s.v.) Licut. Com. H. Kel- 
lett, sth April, at Otaheite to sail in a 
week for Manila. 

SrrompBort, (3.v.) Lieut. 
12th Sept. arrived at Gibraltar, 13th 
sailed ior Malta, 23rd arrived on Coast 
of Syria. 

Su.puur, (sur. v.) Com. E. Belcher, 
5th April at Otaheite to sail in a weck 
for Manila. 

Taraot, 26, Capt H. J. Codrington, 
2Iist August arrived at Constantinople. 

~Trincu Lo, 16, Com. H. B. Coffin, 20th 
September left Liston for Cadiz, 23rd 
arrived. 

VanGUARD, 80, Capt. Sir David Dunn, 
4th October arrived at Malta. 

Victor, Com. W. Dawson, 30th Sep- 
tember arrived at Halifax. 

_Waterwitcn, 10, Lieut-Com. H. J. 
Matson, Ist August left St. Helena for 
Ascension. 

WELLEsLey, 72, Capt. S. Maitland, on 
way to China from Singapore with broad 
pendant of Sir George Bremer. 

WincuHesren, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 
3let Augost arrived at Quebec. 

Wizarp, 10, J. F. Birch, 12th August 
left Rio on a cruize. 

At Matta, 5th October, Ceylon, Van- 
guard, Alecto, Volcano. 

At Rio Janiero, August 2Ist, Stag, 
Crescent, Fawn, Sparrow, Arrow. . 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. §23 


SHAKINGS. 


Beacon on tue Goopwin.—The following are bearings from the Beacon left 
standing on the outer part of the middle of the Goodwin Sands having been 
used by Capt. Bullock during his mee of those dangers. South Foreland 
High Licht, W.S.W.%W.; Walmer Castle, W. ; Deal Castle, W.b.N.; Sandown 
Castle, W.N.W. nearly ; Ramsgate Light, N.N.W.; St. Peter's Church, N.b.W. ; 
North Foreland Light, N.wW. 

Tue Tavavera anb Imoqgeng have been destroved by fire in Plymouth dock- 
yard, and various opinions have been entertained whether the fire was the result 
of accident or the work of an incendiary, the former predominating. A similar 
catastrophe had nearly occurred at Sheerness, by which the Campenpown would 
have been destroyed, but which happily in time was prevented. We understand 
the carpenter of the ship, Mr. Henty, is now on his trial before a Court-Martial 


on charges connected with this affair. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 


At Newbold Comyn, Warwickshire, 
the lady of the Hon. Capt. Somervilic, 
K.N. of # Son. 

At Selskar, Wexford, 16th September, 
the lady of Commander Kellett, r.n., of 
a daughter. 


felarriages. 


The Right Hon. Lord Seaford to Lady 
Hardy, widow of the late Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy, 6.¢.8.—Her Ladyship is 
verying ou her 5uth year, and his Lord- 
ship is in his 60th year. 

On the 23rd September, Adam Freer 
Sinith, esq of Calcutta, and of the Priory, 
Kew, to Clara Jane, youngest daughter 
of Capt. Denman, R.N. Plymouth. 

At St. Paueras New Church, on the 
Ist October, Capt. Sidney Colpoys Da- 
cres, R.N. son of late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Richard Dacres, @.c.H. to Emma, daugh- 
ter of John Lambert, esq. of Tavistuck- 
square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, on 
the 6th Oct. George Worth, esq. of the 
Admiralty, to Julia Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late C. Bedford, esq. of Mon- 
tayue-street, Portman-square. 

At Paxton House, near Berwick, the 
Hon. Charles St. Clair, r.x. second son 
of Lord Sinclair, to Isabella, daughter of 
W. F. Home, esq. of Paxton, Berwick- 
shire. 

On the 17th September at Stoke, J. 
Hackblack, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex, 
to Matilda, daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Curry, c.s. of Belmont, Stoke, near Ply- 
mouth. 

At Alverstoke Church, Mr. Brick- 
wood, R.N. to Mary, daughter of Lieut. 
Parker, of Haslar Hospital. 

At Blagdon, on the 7th Sept. Lieut. 
S. P. C. Wylde, kx. only sun of the late 


Capt. Sydenham Wylde, to Elizahcth, 
eldest daurhter of G. Hall, esq., of Rick- 
ford House, Blagdon, Somerset. 


Dcaths, 


On the 30th Sept. at his residence, 80, 
Harley-street, Admiral Sir Ross Don- 
nelly, K.c.s, in the 77th year of his age. 

On the 1th of Sept. at Stonehouse, 
Devon, after a long and severe illness, 
Capt John Codd, an. 

At Macag, on the 2d June, of dysen- 
tery, Lord John Churchill. His lordship 
was in command of the Druid frigate. 

On the 16th of August, on board the 
Acadia contract steam packet, on his 
passage to Halitax, John Pyke, esq. ron. 

At Whiddon Park, Chagford, Devon, 
on the 13th Oct. at an advanced age, 
Capt. Seymour Baily, r.N. 

On the 3d Oct. at his residence, Black- 
heath Capt. W. Limbrey, R.N. in his 
SUth vear. 

At Plymouth, Archibald Murray, esq. 
Purser as. (17!)4.) 

Lately, at Naval Hospital, Malta, Mrs. 
Martin, the wife of W. Martin, esq. sur- 
geon of that establishment. 

On the 7th Oct. at Greenwich, aged 
89, James Fuller, eaq. n.N. 

At Catisfield, on the 30th September, 
at an advanced age, Anne, relict of the 
late Capt. J. N. Newman, who was lost 
when in command of HE.NM.S. Hero, on 
the Haak Sands, in 1811. 

At Chudleigh, on the Ist Oct. in the 
59th year of her age, Eliza, the wife of 
Caps. W. J. Scott, a.n. of that place. 

At her residence in Orchard-plaee, 
St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, Mrs. E. Re- 
nick, widow of Lieut. Renick,r.n. | j 

At Peterhead, Capt. D. Horrie, a.wn. 
aged 65. 

At Canterbury, Capt. Norwood, r.n. 
late of Ramsgate, aged 83. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory . 
From the 21st of September to the 20th of October, 1840. 
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Q BAROMETER. Faure. THER. —_—— WEATHER. 
= In the Shade. Quarter. , Stren. 
fo) ees ees eee cemenene | | ee] en | ee | nen SO 
a 3 p.m.|9 am|3 Po|Min.|Max| aAM.| PM. |AM|PM : 
In Dec] o ve) ve) oO 
21 "129-92 | 51 | 57 | 41 | 59 |S SW /i2/4 
22 29°47 | 53 | 47 | 47 | 5418 Wi71/3 
23 29°46 | 48 | 561 40 | 58 SWISW{514 
24 29°51 | 50 | 55 | 44 | 56 |ISW |ISW 3 | 3 
25 29°89 | 49 | 51 | 48 | 54) NIN [4175 
26 29:94 | 49 | 56 |] 41 | 57 |SWISW {2} 1 
27 29:96 | 61 | 61 | 47 | 63 | WISW]3 {4 
28 29°63 | 55 | 57 | 50 | 58 | S jSWyi1 45 
29 29:74 | 51 | 56 | 49 | 57 |SWISW] 2 /4 
30 29:96 | 49 | 54 | 43 | 56 ISW SW] 1 {2 
1 30°02 | 53 | 55 | 51 | 57 ISW|SW)1 iL 
2 30°13 | 52 | 54 | 50 | 56 | WI] Wil [2 
3 30°12 | 45 | 51 | 39 | 53 | NJ] Nil 14 
4 30:06 | 51 | 53 | 44 | 54 INE INE | 5/4 
5 30:07 | 50 | 50 | 42 | 54 INE |INE/|1 [2 
6 30°10 | 42 | 50 | 36 | 51 |SWINW(/1 | 1 
7 30:06 | 40 | 50 | 33 | 51 | WINW)] J 1 
8 30°23 | 40] 48 | 32 | 50; Wi W/2]1 
9 30°26 | 39 | 50 | 31 | 511 E INE} 1 }1 
10 30°28 | 40 |} 52 | 32 | 53 INE |NE [1 [2 
1} 30°38 | 48 | 55 | 38 | 56 INE INE /1 [1 
12 30°56 | 48 | 55 | 39 | 56 INE INE /4 13 
13 30°53 | 42 | 53 | 33 | S54 INE INE ] 1/2 
14 30°30 | 42 | 56 | 32 | 56 |ISWISW}3 | 3 
15 30°15 | 40 | 51 | 36 | 52 | WINW) 1/2 
16 29-82 | 46 |] 62 | 41 | 54 SW! Wi 4/2 
1% 29°85 1 62 50 | 50 |] 55 INWINE [4 13 
18 29:92 | 48 | 51 | 45 |] 52 ISW [SW 2 13 
19 29-70 | 51 | 54 | 49 | 55 INWINW/ 6/8 
20 30°07 | 47 | 61 |] 44] 52) N INW/ 4143 





(a, (nee mae eam ener eames Sencar Seater st eters cess Sue ee ee ee 
SepremBer—mean height of the bardmeter = 29-769 inches : mean tempera- 
ture = 63:7 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen = 2°65 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qawx~wneeeee 


The dispatches from the Capg have reached us:—our best thanks to the Har- 
pour-Master for his attention. 


Lieut. HoLLanp’s communication has been received, with its outside passenger! 
The former most welcome, the latter (by weight) too costly to be so. 


Our old correspondent and friend E. received: shall be duly attended to. 


We could not possibly find room for Mr. Baxer’s letter. It will appear in our 
next. 


Ma. James Smitn’s letter under consideration: Mr. HepGecocr’s received. 





Hunt, Printor, Lower Street, Islington 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Index of the volume for 1840, will be given gratuitously with 
No. 1, (January 1841.) 
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ORIGINAT PAPERS. 
December, 1840. 


THE OUTER ROCK OFF CAPE DE GATTE. 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance for navigation, that hidden dangers now 
and then in the course of a century, “let themselves be seen” just long 
enough to give a friendly warning to the mariner to keep clear of them. 
Such unexpected interviews, happily rouse him from that fancied secu- 
rity, in which, while the danger lies concealed, he is too apt to indulge; 
and he has the gratification perhaps, without losing his ship upon one of © 
them, of discovering that such a danger does really exist. There is one 
of this kind most undoubtedly off Cape de Gatte, which although it has 
appeared in the charts above a hundred years ago, has been swept off 
them,—but happily for seamen, was re-discovered by H.M.S. Belleisle, 
Capt. J. T. Nicholas, on her way home from the Mediterranean, in 
September last. In our October number, will be found Capt. Nicholas’s 
statement, to which we may especially direct the attention of our 
readers, and we annex herewith an extract from a letter which we have 
been favored with by Capt. W. H. Smyth, on the same subject, whose 
knowledge of Mediterranean Hydrography is entitled to respect. 


“ Cardiff. 27th September, 18-40. 

‘¢ There are, in all the old Portulani, before Tofino’s time, notices of a 
shoal outside Cape de Gata’s well known rock,—but Tofino and his 
assistants knocked it out of the charts. 

“‘ Though the whole corps of Spanish surveyors took it for a fact, that 
the two shoals were one and the same, I will give you an earlier autho- 
rity for éwo, than that which you have sent me, as it may interest you. 
It is from the “ Nautica Mediterranea” of old Bartholomew Crescentio, 
from whom Sebastian Gorgoglione derived most of his materials. My 
edition is of 1607, and at page 8, of the Portulano, are these words. 

“ Dritto al capo largo mezzo miglio in mare, vi é una piena di basso- 
fondo, che bisogna schivar con nave, et galee, per essere pericalosa. 
Piu fuori due miglia si trova un’altra periculosa per navi.” 


These ancient authorities amply confirm Capt. Nicholas’s report so as 
' to place the actual existence of this danger beyond a doubt. The search 
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§26 ROCK OFF CAPE DE GATTE. 


for it has already commenced it would appear, from the following 
letter of the master of H.M.S. Jaseur, which as might be expected has 
not resulted in the discovery of the actual position of the rock, thereby 
shewing the great difficulty to be overcome in these matters. 


“© Gibraltar, Oct. 22d, 1840. 

«In August last H.M.S. Belleisle arrived at Gibraltar, and reported 
that they had seena sunken rock off Cape de Gatte. H.M. sloop Jaseur 
proceeded a day or two afterwards off the Cape, in order to examine the 
sunken rock laid down by Tofino S. 4° E., rather more than half a mile 
from the castle of Corralete, and to look for the one said to have been 
seen by the Belleisle. 

« Having hoisted out the cutter, and lowered two boats, we proceeded 
to examine the known rock Jaid down by Tofino, as above. One boat 
was anchored on the rock, and the same distance to the eastward. The 
distance between these boats was found by the ship’s masthead angle, 
@nd the subtended angles between it and the boats, &c. As many angles 
as requisite were taken from each boat to the different points, placing 
the rock rather more than half a mile from the castle, and about 400 
fathoms from the nearest shore. The least water we found on it was 
about nine feet, the length and breadth of it, as near as we could mea- 
sure with a lead line, from twelve to fifteen fathoms. | 

‘© When we first anchored on the rock, the current was running over 
it to the eastward, about one mile per hour, and it suddenly increased 
to about two and a half or three miles. There are eight and nine 
fathoms along side of it to the northward, eastward, and southward ; 
and four and a half and five fathoms to the westward. The discoloured 
water was so conspicuous that it was plainly seen. The angles were 
taken in a hurry, but allowing any little error to have occurred, they 
will sufficiently prove that the rock cannot be much, if anything out of 
the position assigned it by Tofino. 

‘The brig cruised for some time off the Cape, from one to two anda 
half miles distant, but no other rock was seen either by the brig or 
boats. 

.  T have myself been employed on the Gibraltar station in H.M. 
sloop Orestes, for a period of twelve months, during which, and the 
time I have served in this vessel, I have passed the Cape very often, in 
every direction, both in light winds and blowing fresh, beating and 
sailing large, I have been close in shore to some distance off; but never 
saw anything of the rock in question. As it is likely that I shall pass 
and repass the Cape often ‘ere J leave tle Gibraltar station, I shall not 
fail to keep a look out for it. 


« James Penn, Act.-Mas. H.M.S. Jaseur.” 


CHANNEL NAVIGATION OF STEAMERS. §27 


The above is sufficiently satisfactory respecting the inner rock, and 
the tide over it, a knowledge of which may be of service in secking the 
outer one. We shall, therefore, hope Mr. Penn may succeed in his 
endeavours to find it, and would recommend the use of the deep-sea 
lead now and then, or taking a line of soundings on its bearing from 
the Cape across the deep water, as he may thereby strike the hank on 
which it stands, and so discover its actual position. 


CHANNEL NAVIGATION OF STEAMERS. 


It is of considerable importance, that courses should be pursued by 
steamers up and down Channel, to avoid as much as possible, the gene- 
ral track of sailing vessels, especially those in the foreign trade; the 
conducting of which vessels, not being generally attended to with 
necessary care in running during the night, and when all possible pre- 
caution is taken, it requires an experienced eye, only to be found in 
those used to navigate amongst shipping in the dark, to make out readily 
what a ship is about, how standing, &c. &e., when suddenly coming 
upon her. Confusion in these cases is the usual consequence; therefore 
steamers should keep a track only used by coasters, aud themselves, if 
possible. 

As pilots are employed by sea-going vessels hound to the southward, 
I shall only take up their courses from the Downs, and offer such sug- 
gestions as I consider may be useful for their safe navigation, from 
thence to Falmouth and back. 

Leaving a position off the South Foreland, both lights in one, if 
passing pretty close under them, and then hauling in a little to pass 
near Dover, a W.S.W. course twenty-one miles, will carry you to 
Dungeness, just within the track of all large ships running up. The 
light passed tolerably near a course of W.#S. is as near as is prudent 
for Beachy Head, twenty-nine miles. This course, although without 
what sailing directions recommend, yet takes a steamer into a situation 
on approaching Beachy Head, of some uncertainty as to the Royal 
Sovereign shoals, especially if blowing hard from the southward, over 
which, as Capt. Martin White, says, “there is sometimes not more than 
nine feet water.” More care should be taken to avoid them, than has 
usually been considered necessary. ) 

The light is very badly placed for steam navigation, and coming from 
the east it remains shut in so long, that it is impossible for a navigator 
wishing to keep in shore, to know when it should be opened. 

It is doubtless a safe guide to avoid these shoals, and coming up 
channel, it is easy to keep it in sight until you have run seyen miles, 
though at the sacrifice of a great increase of distance. Capt. White’s 
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directions are evidently wrong, in stating that to pass outside the Royal 
Sovereign shoals half a mile, it is necessary to keep the light in sight. 
To do this, according to his own statement of the position of the shoals, 
a vessel must pass two miles outside of them when the light is seen. 
But the difficulty in going the other way is, to know when you are at 
that distance from Beachy Head, as to render it necessary to open the 
lights, thus creating a doubt, in a steamer navigating upon a line from 
Dungeness towards it, within that adopted by sailing vessels. It would 
I think, have been a great improvement, had this light been placed 
upon the headland itself for seamen, and to have depended upon its 
bearing and soundings, for keeping at the necessary offing on approach- 
ing the shoals. You could estimate a distance from the light, but no- 
body can form Beachy Head, which is proverbial for its dark and dismal 
aspect, on its approach from the east especially. 

This headland, should however be passed as near as convenient, and 
when about true north, a course W.b.N, will carry you clear of St. 
Catherines Point,—the light about to be erected upon which will be 
invaluable. During day, or in clear nights, a quarter of a point more 
to the north of this course will save distance, and be more out of the 
way of ships coming up. Either of these courses will pass the Owers 
light at a fair distance, the former seven or eight miles; but as the tide 
both ebb and flood, has a tendency to set towards these shoals, care 
should be taken, (if in spring tides especially, and fresh south breeze, 
you find the vessel nearer to the light, than the course steered should 
take you,) to keep out a little, to give the Isle of Wight a fair berth. 
The distance at which you pass the Nab light also, if seen, which it 
will be if too far in, being a further guide for St. Catherines Point, 
which on a dark night ought not to be approached without great 
caution. From abreast of St. Catherines Point, the direct course to the 

tart will be W.b.N.4N., ninety miles,—but if night time, as soon as 
Portland lights are seen, it will be better to edge a little in towards 
them, and when abreast of them, to make a corresponding allowance 
on the course for the Start (W.4 N.) thus continuing the plan of keep- 
ing well within the line of large ships coming up Channel. 

From the Start W.N.W. 53 miles, will take you to Falmouth, pass- 
ing just outside the Eddystone; twenty-four miles from which, the en- 
trance of Falmouth is twenty-nine miles. Here again isa badly placed 
light. It is of no use whatever to vessels coming from the east; it is 
shut in under St. Anthony point, until you are close to it; it is a beau- 
tiful rapidly revolving light; but is most assuredly of less use, than it 
would have been, had it been placed upon the brow of the cliff, so as to 
have been seen from the east. This pvint, on which stands the light- 
house, may be passed very close. Pilots pass it alarmingly close. 
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Capt. Martin White however says, ‘it should have a good berth ;”” 
and from off it, steer N.b.W., with steamers of any draught of water 
fit to go into the inner harbour of Falmouth, which takes you just to 
the west of the ships at the packet anchorage, called ‘The Roads.” 
To find the deepest water into the harbour during either day or night, 
is a difficult matter. At very low tides, eleven feet cannot be depended 
upon, but except at such times, from the packet anchorage in the Roads ; 
@ straight course to pass to the north of the ships anchored in the har- 
bour, will carry any vessel safely in that is capable of laying afloat 
there at all times. It is rather singular that Capt. Martin White, who 
is the latest Admiralty authority, in giving directions for this harbour, 
after stating that the course in is N. 4 E. (which is quite correct, enter- 
ing in mid-channel, and going to Carrick Roads;) refers to buoys, as 
guides for entering, which buoys have heen taken away many years! 
The Admiralty chart is also very defective, in the depths of the har- 
bour, omitting all reference to the old excavations marked, in Mr. 
Price’s survey ; one off Kiln Quay, a considerable one, where the pac- 
ket moorings are laid down; a small one between the two, and two 
others, further out; in all which, there will be found some feet more 
water, than the chart (Admiralty) has marked upon it, this giving no 
greater depth than two fathoms, in any part of the harbour. I have 
been laying in the hole off Kiln Quay, and when cable was veered ; 
to bring us pretty near the shore there was thirteen feet under the 
stern at low spring tides, exactly where the Admiralty chart marks 
one and a quarter fathom. I cannot help here also remarking upon 
the want of description which exists in Capt. White's publication; of 
the marks for different harbours. How, for instance at Falmouth, is 
any body to know which is “ Feock House?’ Which is “ Killiganoon 
ITouse?”” What he alludes to by the “ Summer House?” &c. &c. 

The courses and distances before stated, for a steamer navigating 
down Channel, may be given here in one view. 


South Foreland to Dungeness keeping first well in towards 
Dover, W.S.W. 


; ; 21 miles. 
From Dungeness to Beachy Head, W.: x S. é 29 
Beachy Head to St. Catherines point, W.b.N. on clear fight 
or daylight, % point more N. : . 60 « 
St. Catherines point to Start, W.b.N. % N. : : 90 “« 
Start to Falmouth W.N.W. : | te 53“ 





Total 253 “ 





No reference is made either to winds, tides, or soundings in this na- 
vigation—the fact is, that with a powerful steamer, in ordinary weather, 
any thing not amounting to a gale, is not necessary to be taken much 
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account of, though if favorable, or the contrary, it is of course upon her 
distance. What is here meant, is, its not causing deviation from the 
course steered. In respect to tides, as Capt. Martin White has tended 
in his late publication, to throw every thing into confusion in regard to 
them, we must be content to trust to chance, in which direction they 
may set us; but notwithstanding the tides are, by this authority, de- 
scribed as setting all round the compass, (which fact, however, I do not 
pretend to deny,) I believe, we may pretty confidently rely, there is a 
flood, in effect, setting so many hours in favor of a ship going up Chan- 
nel, and so many hours of ebb retarding her, and that for all practical 
purposes, these streams may be considered, pretty nearly in her direct 
course, except in the vicinity of the Owers, where it has already been 
stated, both flood and ebb, is known to set strong towards these dangers, 
which looking at their position in the chart, may readily be conceived 
would be the case, especially with south and west gales. 

A further exception is between Durlestone Head and the Needles, 
when in certain states of the tide and wind there is a strong indraught. 
The material question, as regards the tides for channel navigation, re- 
mains to this day, in an unaccountably unsettled state,—that i is to say, 
in respect to the times the streams run to the east and west, after its 
high and low water, by the ground at different distances from the land. 
No books or charts give any intelligible information on this essential 
point,—and practical men, and even pilots, give the most contradictory 
opinions on the subject,—the time of the stream running to the east, 
after high water, increases so considerably as you proceed up Channel, 
and this again is so seriously prolonged by the west gales, that it re- 
quires the utmost consideration in thick weather, the neglect of which, 
has no doubt brought many a ship upon the Goodwin, when it was 
thought she was far from it. 

All reference to soundings is also omitted for the reason given 
already in these suggestions; namely, the difficulty of getting them, 
when going fast, and rapidity being the very essence of steam naviga- 
tion, which may be carried on by such direct courses, from one light to 
another, that no soundings are necessary, in weather that the lights 
can be scen. However, when this cannot be well made out, the usual 
precautions must of course be taken; and need not be repeated here, 
only one remark appearing necessary in regard to soundings, and which 
is not made sufficiently prominent in books of directions, namely the 
holes about the Isle of Wight; and which may lead to fatal error. 
Having passed the Owers, and approaching St. Catharine point, twenty- 
two fathoms may be considered a safe cast, and constant attention to 
the lead, giving about that depth, proves you are going right, but 
should the freguency of soundings be neglected, you may get twenty- 
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five to thirty fathoms, in situations off the Isle of Wight, which would 
lead to the supposition of being well out, instead of perhaps being ac- 
tually in very close neighbourhood of the shore, and this may occur in 
approaching the island both ways. 

_ The foregoing suggestions as to courses for navigating a steamer dowu 
Channel, reversed ; will not serve, for going up. In giving courses for 
sailing vessels, itis very well to say, that a Channel course down is 
W.b.N., and up its opposite E.b.S.; but steamers must be differently 
navigated, and in giving the courses I have done, they are meant as 
safe courses. This is generally from near off one point, to a moderate 
offing from the next, such as can safely be ordered to be steered, on 
a dark thick night, it is evident, that reversing this order, would take 
a ship from one point, on shore upon the next, the courses therefore for 
a steamer coming up, should be 


From Falmouth to off the Start, E.S.E. %S., or E.S.E. in 


fine weather : : , ; 53 miles. 
Start true N. to Portland the same, E.b.S. : ‘ 46 ‘“ 
Portland Lights true N. to Beachy Head, E.b.S. » S. ; 105“ 


Beachy Head Light, nearly close off it, E.S.E., or at 1% mile 
offing E.b.S. % S. for about 7 miles, then E, about 22 to 


Dungeness : : ; . . 29“ 

Dungeness to South Foreland, E.N.E. , , 21 “ 

. . 254 
The estimated distances given by pilots from the South 
Foreland to the river, is as follows :— 
South to North Foreland : . 15 
Off North Foreland to cast buoy of Margate Sands 5 
. East buoy of Margate Sands to the Nore ; 28 
Nore, to Blackwall ‘ 3 ; 37-—— 85 “ 
Total 339 

North Foreland from east buoy of Margate Sand 3% miles. 
East buoy of Margate Sand to White buoy off Pan Sand 9 “ 
Pan Sand Beacon to White’s buoy ‘ : Ox “ 


Coming from Portsmouth to the eastward from Nab light, in flood tide steer 
S.E.b.S., in ebb S.E.—Owers light to be brought east by south before course is 
altered. | Mercaror. 





FRENCH STEAMERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—2A voyage from 
Marseilles to Alexandria. 


Wuitz out of sight of land E have occupied myself in looking at 
the engines and machinery of the French steamers, and getting some 
little information about them. All the engines I have seen have been 
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made in England; and on the Rhone the engineers are mostly, if not 
all, Englishmen; but in the Government steamers they are obliged by 
regulation to be Frenchmen. The greater part of the coal used is also 
English, which is much superior to the French, but by Government 
order the latter is obliged to be used in the proportion of about one- 
fourth, certainly a most tidiculous piece of policy, while the latter can 
be had so cheap. The Mediterranean steamers are provided with about 
160-horse, generally two 80-horse engines, which is hardly sufficient 
power, and consume about 14 or 15 tons of coal per day. That at 
least was the quantity which the engineer of the “ Tancrede” told 
me, ‘but as I know that English steam vessels having two 80-horse 
engines commonly consume considerably more, I think he must have 
underrated the amount. 

The French Government steamers are all built much on the same 
plan; they are about 170 feet long, 25 feet in the beam, and may 
perhaps measure 600 to 700 tons burden. They carry two heavy 
guns (about 30 pounders) on the deck, and several small swivels at 
the head and stern, the crew is not less than 30 to 40 men. The pas- 
sengers are divided into three classes; the accommodation provided for 
the first. class is excellent, the large cabin or saloon being fitted up 
with great elegance, and the berths though rather confined, are as 
comfortable as could be expected. The fare is also very good, and 
pretty reasonable, 6 francs per diem being charged for a plentiful 
“dejeuuer a la fourchette,” and an excellent dinner consisting of about 
half a dozen courses, and with which any one, not prepossessed against 
French cookery, will be very well contented. The hour of breakfast 
is half past nine, that of dinner half past four or five; if tea is required, 
or anything taken between meals, it must be paid for as an extra. 

I took up the book of regulations and during a leisure half an hour 
glanced through it, the number and precision was most amusing—will 
it be credited that in the French Government steamers, there are no 
Jess than fifty-cight articles considered necessary for the due regulation 
of affairs? This, however, is merely a characteristic national absurdity, 
and shows how fond foreigners are of reducing to rule, that which the 
good sense of the English occasions a due observance ‘of without any 
such formality. In travelling by the ‘Schnellpost,’ or Goverament 
mail in Germany, the same frivolity presented itself, and I recollect 
being somewhat surprised at having a paper placed in my hands con- 
taining the regulations of the vehicle, eighteen in number. In all 
these regulations there is little or nothing objectionable, or in fact more 
than would be obtained in England, but it is there all an understood 
thing, a matter of tacit acquiescence, and a person would be considered 
out of his senses who should set down to reduce such forms to writing, 
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and to stringent rules, or place them before the public in a printed 
form. 

At sunrise, on the morning of the 30th, the Greek coast presented 
itself to our eyes, and strongly riveted my interest, no less from its 
classical associations than from its bold and mountainous configuration. 
The first point we saw was Cape Matapan, near which the truly “ un- 
toward” battle of Navarino was fought. This bold headland forms, I 
believe, the most southern point of the continent of Europe. It projects 
boldly into the sea, and is backed by high mountains, which mingled 
‘ with the clouds, and presented when I viewed them that beautiful mist 
and colouring which Turner in his best pictures so happily portrays. 
As we kept pretty close in shore, I could see a number of villages scat- 
tered here and there, the white houses glitteriug in the morning sun, 
and dotting the dark sides of the mountains. The inhabitants of this 
part of Greece are however, I understand little better than brigands; in 
fact, a wild and lawless race by no means scrupulous about the means by 
which they obtain a livelihood, and over whom the feeble ee 
of King Otho exercises a very inefficient confrol. 

After passing Cape Matapan, the coast recedes inland for many 
miles, and the next prominent point is Cape Malio, close under which 
we passed. This is indeed a magnificent headland, rising preciprtously 
I should think to a height of at least 1,500 feet above the sea. We 
passed close under the promontory, and saw two buildings close to the 
shore, a chapel and a hermitage; a large town was also visible, but at 
some distance to the north-east. The rocks themselves were of a reddish 
colour, and probably consist of granite or porphyry, which has burst 
through the strata seen around the coast, forming the bold and lofty 
precipices which constitute its principal characteristic. 

Beyond Cape Matapan and Malio, the Greek shores are visible for a 
considerable distance, rising into high mountains of graceful and varied 
outline, but a new scene of interest presents itself as the coast disappears, 
the Grecian Archipelago at the same time rising into view. These 
islands are extremely beautiful; they stud the seas in great numbers, 
and rise boldly from the deep in every possible variety of size, of height, 
and of configuration. One might indeed fancy that the earth and 
ocean had here of old struggled for mastery, and that they had finally 
divided the region between them, leaving it almost doubtful which of 
the two was victor.—Towards sunset, (which was a glorious one,) we 
had still the Greek coast in sight, but Milos, Anti-Milos, and Hydra, 
were standing out of the ocean close before us, their bold masses gilded 
by the last beams of day, and presenting the richest hues of colour the 
imagination can conceive.—The scene was a beautiful though a momen- 
tary one, the deep blue of the Mediterranean was around us, the moun- 
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tains of Greece in the distance, the islands of the Archipelago in the 
foreground, the deep blue sky fringed with golden clouds was over us, 
and the sun just above the waters was giving a parting smile as it were 
to the lovely scene, which he illumined but for a minute, for as he 
‘rapidly sunk below the horizon, it vanished like a fairy dream. 

After sunset the wind suddenly got up, and we were rocked about 
a gool deal for the night, but at seven the next morning anchored in 
the harhour of Syra. The climate of the Mediterrancan had hitherto 
been that of our English May, the seas almost unruffled, the sun brile 
liant and warm, justifying indeed the eulogium of Byron,—“ Fair 
‘clime where every season smiles.” We were now, however, (on the last 
day of the year,) to see the reverse of the picture, for the weather be- 
came wet and cold, and the wind high,—altocether in fact as comfort- 
less as could be. 

I was not a little anxious to see the appearance of a Greek town, 
and that of Syra as we lay anchored within about a quarter of a mile 
of the shore pleased me much ;—a fine amphitheatre of hills rises around 
the harbour, one side of which is covered to a considerable height by 
the buildings rising above each other, and terminating upon a conical 
hill, on the top of which is a church. It will readily be conceived, 
that a cluster of buildings thus situated, mostly two stories high, and 
flat roofed, and all perfectly white, standing out in relief against the 
‘side of the dark coloured hills, and with a fine bay and a group of 
shipping in front, presented a novel and interesting appearance ; and I 
believe that all travellers will feel pleased with the view of Syra from 
the sea, however the town itself may on closer inspection disappoint 
them, 

We had scarcely anchored, when a couple of boats came alongside, 
Jaden with the fruits of the country, oranges, figs, dates, &c., spread 
-out in tempting display, and each rowed by a couple of Greeks, in their 
truly picturesque national costume, the red cap, the rough shaggy 
capote, the sash and short loose trowsers. The harbour of Syra is good, 
-and contained perhaps twenty or twenty-five vessels, when we were 
lying there ; while there were ten or a dozen merchant craft building 
in the town, thus showing strong indications of rising prosperity. On 
visiting the town, I was much struck with the picturesque costume of 
the inhabitants, and by seeing for the first time the ancient Greek cha- 
racters in common use over the shops and houses. The fine physiognomy 
of the ancient Greek is discernable in the modern, and I particularly 
‘remarked the classical and correct outline of the features of two or three 
females, whom we happened to catch sight of at the windows of some 
of the better houses, for in the streets there were but few visible, and 
those evidently of the lowest class. 
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The town itself was straggling and irregular, the houses appeared 
to have fallen into their places from accident more than design, and 
presented rather a series of crooked narrow passages, than any thing 
deserving the name of streets. The fruit shops were the only ones 
which presented a pleasing appearance, and they certainly looked most 
enticing, from their rich display of the produce of the Mediterranean. 
The little intercourse we had with the inhabitants of Syra, was sulfi- 
cient to show us that the modern Greek, like the modern Jew, hus a 
most decided propensity for cheating, to which no doubt our dithculty 
of understanding thei proved an additional stimulant. 

The geology of Syra must be most interesting; the town itself is 
built upon a white crystalline limestone or marble, intermixed with 
which, I observed upon the shore vast masses of green coloured trappean 
rocks, a class which appeared abundant throughout the whole Archi- 
pelago. 

On the 1st of January 1840, we took our departure from Syra, being 
transferred from the “ Sesostris,” to the “ Lycurgus” steamer, for the 
remainder of the passage to Alexandria. The day was cold, and the 
mountains of Syra and all the adjacent islands were completely covered 
with snow; in fact it seemed that after having up to this time success- 
fully eluded the pursuit of winter, it had at length overtaken us in 
earnest. From Syra our course was taken between Paros and Naxos, 
one of the most difficult passages in these seas, and a rather stormy 
voyage during the night, brought us the next morning between Candia 
and the small island called Casos, which here form the most southern 
‘islands of the Archipelago. 

I could not but regret leaving the shores of Greece without visit- 
ing Athens, Corinth, and other celebrated localities of antiquity, yet 
still the limited view I had taken was not without its interest, and 
awakened a thousand classical and poetic associations in my mind. 
This was the land which, although not sunk low in the scale of nations, 
had three thousand years ago produced a Homer, a Plato, an Aristotle, 
a Socrates, and a Solon—whose poets, whose orators, whose historians, 
have formed the model of all succeeding generations, whose architects 
and sculptors have never yet been equalled, whose warriors and legis- 
lators are now familiar to us “as household words,” whose very errors 
have been blindly followed almost to our own times. Truly, ancient 
Greece was a most wonderful country, and inhabited by a race of men 
who in a barbarous age held almost the rank of demigods among man- 
kind, and even now there is scarcely a spot of the land which they in- 
habited, which is not hallowed as the scene of some glorious deed, ox 
marked with some beautiful and unsurpassed specimen of ancient art. 

How many rich associations are connected with every part of ancicut 
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Greece, and the beautiful islands around its shores, which now lift their 
bold and graceful forms before me out of the deep blue bosom of the 
earliest seas which mankind learned how to navigate. Who can forget 
‘‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” or the still more sacred rock 
of Patmos in which that wonderful, that magnificent ‘ Revelation’ was 
made to St. John, which has for ever sealed and concluded “the ways 
of God to man,” as revealed by supernatural agency. ‘ "Tis Greece, 
but living Greece no more:” the grand mountain forms which now meet 
my eye, the beautiful variety of sea and land, and all the features of 
nature are the same, but in the mighty revolutions of empire the actors 
in these great events, the superior minds which have given such lasting 
celebrity to this corner of Europe—they have all passed away, and are 
now no more. The godlike Greek of antiquity has degenerated into 
the “craven crouchen slave” of the haughty Turk, and now owns the 
sway of king Otho. 

These were some of the reflections which passed through my mind 
during the three or four days that we were upon the Greek coast, and 
among the islands of the Greek Archipelago, scenes of the highest in- 
terest to every cultivated and reflecting mind. 

On the following day no land was in sight, the wind was fair, and 
we were making favorable progress, with every prospect of reaching 
Alexandria next morning. The only amusement I could find therefore, 
was in observing with closer attention than previously, some of the 
steerage passengers, who formed rather a motley group, consisting of 
Turks, Greeks, and English. The most prominent of these was a huge 
Turk, with an immense black beard, and a large patch of dark leather 
occupying the portion of his visage, which was I presume heretofore 
ornamented by a nose. This disfigurement added to naturally unpre- 
possessing features, rendered this man one of the most villainous speci- 
mens of humanity I ever set eyes upon: he was, nevertheless, doubtless, 
® good musselman, since he rejoiced in a green turban,—a token that 
he had made a pious pilgrimage to Mecca, which constitutes one of the 
principal observances of the followers of the prophet. There were also 
three Englishmen on board, who were going out to Bombay, I believe 
to take charge of the machinery of the Company’s new steam-vessels, 
now on their passage, the *‘Cleopatra,” “ Sesostris,” and “ British 
Queen,” they all seemed respectable and intelligent men of their class, 
but too confirmed in English prejudices to reconcile themselves very 
readily to foreign habits. They complained much of having but two 
meals a day allowed on board the steamer, declaring that the four they 
had been used to in England, were indispensable to the existence of 
labouring men like themselves. It seems to me that it would be much 
better to send out such persons in our vessels round the Cape, where they 
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would meet with their accustomed fare, and be able to associate more 
with their countrymen during the voyage, thus avoiding that premature 
feeling of dislike to their new mode of life, which I could see very plainly 
was already springing up among them. 





A more recent traveller speaks thus of the French steamers :— 


We have just made another tedious step in our journey to the Levant, 
having taken three days and four hours to come hither, with a fair 
wind from Malta, in the French steamer Eurotas, although they have 
got one of Maudslays and Field’s engines to aid them. The further 
we go in these boats the worse we find them. The English passengers 
ventured to sleep on shore at Malta, where they were to change vessels 
for Syra, and found on their return that their luggage had not been 
quite as secure as they had hoped and trusted it would be under the 
protection of the royal flag of France. One gentleman found his locks 
forced, and his keys useless; another had his watch stolen; others do 
hot yet know their losses, but patiently wait till their luggage is drag- 
ged to light in the ensuing change of steamers hence to Athens, Smyrna, 
or Alexandria. Passengers to the latter port have been taken about 
130 miles out of their way in coming to this island, and must be con- 
tent to make a similar detour in getting back into the Levant, to pursue 
their course to Egypt. We thought ourselves uncomfortable enough in 
the Minos, during the six days’ passage from Marseilles to Malta, cheated 
by the captain of our sights on shore at Pisa and Pompeii; fleabitten 
on board, and given execrable tea without milk, although plenty could 
be had at every port we turned into; but we have lived to “‘ go farther 
and fare worse” since our change of packets at Malta. The water we 
are compelled to drink on board has grown stale, tepid, and discoloured, 
from mere laziness to take ina fresh supply of the beautiful spring water 
at Malta, which is brought with such care by the aqueduct from Em- 
taklyp, a distance of sixteen miles, to the port. None of our beds have 
been made up since we turned in at Malta! The filthy, idle, insolent 
waiters attend at table in their bare feet, and seem to think that their 
only duty. Mr. was ill all day, but they would not go nigh him, 
and an English servant of was at last obliged to officiate. The 
odour of the berths is intolerable. Mine had evidently not been washed 
out since its last unhappy occupation in quarantine, and I endeavoured 
in vain to obtain the performance of that good office. The decks are 
more fortunate, being in sight. They and the passengers are flooded 
each morning till 9 or 10 o'clock, so as to render it impossible to walk, 
through the continuous deluge. Meantime we are left below to be Litten 
by the bugs, (which we did not see or feel in the Minvs,) overlooked 
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by the lieutenant of the washing watch, who keeps a good look-out 
through the skylight, that none of the party attempt to shave out of the 
miserably dark and close berths, in which they have been shut up all 
night, “two in each cell.” Seeing that there is only one table in the 
cabin, for breakfast, dinner, and all, and that there is not a table-cloth 
although we are under a pendant, the result is, that those who cannot 
shave in the dark, wear their beards, lest they should cut off their noses 
in the attempt. After dinner we are favoured by hearing the officers 
chatting among themselves, abusing the English. Iam not at all sur- 
prised at the strength of the representations which Dr. Bowring found 
it necessary to make to the French Minister of Marine, after he had 
travelled in these packets, and the consequent dismissal of the captains 
then in command. They say they have reformed all the evils existing 
in his time, and that the present is a “ perfect system.” If so, there is 
only one reinedy—to sweep it away altogether, and supersede it by 
English arrangements; for it is impossible that our countrymen and 
women can ever rest contented under the inflictions and annoyances they 
suffer at the hands of foreigners, who appear to think that they do them 
too great honour, after all, in tolerating them and their baggage on 
board a King’s ship. : 


A CRUIZE IN THE LEVANI.—From Alexandria to the Coast of Syria. 

{ Extract from the remarks of H.M.S. Alfred, Capt. R. Maunsell.—W. H. Hall, 
Master.) 
We left Alexandria on the 24th of June, 1832, and steered during the 
night N.E.b.E. with a moderate breeze from the northward. At day- 
light having run thirty miles from abreast of Nelson’s Island, and no 
land in sight, hauied in for it to the east, and sounded in twenty-four 
to twenty-two fathoms. After running seven miles on the latter course, 
we saw land (sand hills) on the lee bow, distant four or five leagues. It 
was then noon, and we were in latitnde 31° 44’ N., and longitude by 
chronometer 30° 30’ east. From noon we steered E.S.E. fourteen miles, 
till 5 .m., and gradually shoaled our water from twenty-two to thirteen 
fathoms, at which time we were distant from the shore about five miles. 
A large building like a castle, and a Minaret to the eastward of it, 
bore S.S.W.} W. seven or eight miles, and over the low land we could 
see boats’ masts, which must have been at anchor in the river Nile. 

The land to the westward of the large building and Minaret, as far 
as could be seen, was very low, with a great number of palm trees; and 
the land to the westward very hilly and sandy. We then steered to 
the eastward with a light breeze from the northward, and had regular 
soundings from thirteen to eighteen fathoms for twenty-five miles. At 
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midnight taken aback with the land wind, (south-east,) hauled out 
north-cast ; and soon deepened our water to twenty-two fathoms, which 
soundings continued regularly for nine miles. After running twenty- 
one miles farther E.N.E. we tried for soundings, but no bottom with 
ninety fathoms of line. When the water deepened so suddenly, we 
must have been, by our reckoning, due south of Damietta, and on the 
meridian of the eastern mouth of the Nile, and about thirty miles off 
it. | 

Towards noon on the 25th the south-east or land wind dicd away, 
and the sea breeze setin N.N.W.3; tried for soundings again, no bottom 
with ninety fathoms of line. Latitude observed 31° 58’ N , longitude 
by chronometer 32° 18’ E.; found we had been set to the eastward by 
the current fifteen miles, in twenty-four hours: the sea breeze became 
licht after sunset, and at midnight shifted to south-east, which lasted 
till 8 a.as., and then returned to the old quarter N.N.W. 

On the 26th at noon we were in Jatitude 32° I’ N., current easterly, 
five miles in twenty-four hours. About 3h. 30m. p.m. we made the 
land about Jaffa, which is high, and appears to lower gradually towards 
the south. From our reckoning, and the distance we ran afterwards 
towards the shore, we must have hcen forty miles off, and did not raise 
the land near the sea coast till within seven leagues of it. The latter 
is moderately high, and rather hilly, some of which are sandy. 
On the side, and highest part of one, stands the town of Jaffa, which 
‘we saw before dark, bearing E. 3 N. about six and a half leagues; tried 
for soundings with 100 fathoms of line, no bottom, but when about four 
leagues off, got soundings in forty-two fathoms, fine dark sand and 
mud, stood in another league and shoaled gradually to twenty-five 
fathoms. | 
When we tacked off (then dark,) I think we must have been distant 
from the shore about three leagues; we stood off N.N.W. six miles, and 
then tried for soundings—no bottom with 100 fathoms, so it appears 
that abreast of Jaffa, soundings extend only five or six leagues from 
the shore. 

At daylight on the 27th, Jaffa bore S.E.b.E. five or six leagues ; 
tried for soundings again, but no bottom with 100 fathoms. At 8 it 
bore S.E.b.S. about the same distance; we then shaped a course along 
shore north-east for Mount Carmel, (N.N.E.3 E. would have been 
better,) and after running eight miles we sounded in fifty fathoms. 


Rae WItson in his journey to the Holy Land thus alludes to Joppa:— 

The town of Joppa is frequently mentioned in the inspired volume, 
and its vicinity to Jerusalem has rendered it of importance to all, 
whether pilgrims, warriers, or others. At one time the port was de- 
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stroyed, and the city set on fire, the blaze of which was seen from that 
capital. It was long the theatre of great military enterprises ;—and 
Richard Coeur de Lion here astonished the Saracens by his acts of 
valour, attacking them with the fury of a lion, and chasing them to 
Ramah, about twelve miles distant. In revenge for this repulse, in 
1193 the Saracens stormed Joppa, and put 20,000 of the inhabitants 
to the sword. St. Louis rebuilt the walls at a vast expense, and erected 
towers in the year 1250. These were afterwards demolished by the 
Sultan, and the town itself reduced nearly to a mass of ruins. It re- 
vived, however, by degrees. In 1771, it suffered severely by a siege 
from Ali Bey; and from Mohamed Abuduhal in 1776; and was ulti- 
mately taken by the French on the 6th of March, 1799. Great im- 
provements were made in the fortifications by Sir Sidney Smith. This 
place has always been a favourite resort of pilgrims, by whom it was 
anciently said that it “began the pardons of the Holy Land.” It is 
situated north-west of Jerusalem, and south of Cesarea. 

In surveying the harbour I was forcibly reminded that it was anci- 
ently the principal one in Judea. From hence the disobedient prophet 
embarked, in the view of escaping from the Lord, although he had been 
solemnly commissioned to preach to the great city of Ninevah. Recol- 
‘lecting also, as I formerly mentioned when off the coast of Egypt, that 
I observed great fishes fully capable, from their size, for the miracle 
performed in his case, I could not but feel compassion on the folly of 
those unhappy individuals, who hold in ridicule and contempt the 
authenticity of Revelation, and dare, even for a moment, to measure the 
powers of an Almighty being by their own ignorance. | 

According to tradition, it was here that Mary Magadalen, Martha, and 
their brother Lazarus, were put on board a shattered bark by the Jews, 
and committed to the mercy of the winds and waves. In this place also, 
the vision was perceived by St. Peter, of a vessel as it had been a great 
sheet full of all kinds of animals let down from heaven, which were for- 
bidden to Le called unclean. Moreover, it was also at the port of Joppa 
that fleets arrived, laden with materials, which were afterwards landed 
and conveyed to Jerusalem, to build that splendid temple which has 
immortalised the name of the royal] founder. 

This city is also celebrated as the place of Noah’s having entered 
into the ark. Hither, Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian band, in 
obedience to the command of an angel, sent his servant to desire Peter 
to repair to Ciesarea, as a Witness to his having eat and drank with 
Jesus after he had risen from the dead. On the destruction of the 
metropolis, many of the Jews retired here to defend themselves against 
the power of the Romans, but in vain, for the place was beseiged, taken, 
and 12,000 Hebrews were sacrificed. In 1107, a British fleet with 
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7,000 men of different nations, arrived here to pay their vows to the 
Lord at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

In 1248, in the reign of Henry the Third, the Earl of Salisbury, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Worcester, and other distinguished 
Englishmen, fought here most courageously. . And it was here that the 
stores of the crusaders arrived, and all those machines and engines to 
be employed in the seige of that city. 

Gath, one of the principal towns of the lordship of the Philistines, 
and memorable as the birth-place of the Goliath of gigantic stature, 
hes fourteen miles from Joppa. The population is estimated at upwards 
of 4,000 souls. All the gardens in the neighbourhood abound with 
both orange and lemon trees, which may be considered as the Graces 
of the vegetable world, uniting in themselves a multiplicity of charms. 
There are also various other fruit trees. They were loaded at the 
time I was there, and the oranges, in particular, were sold for a mere 
trifle. The locusts often occasion great destruction. On the invasion 
by the French, among other acts of violence, they laid waste almost 
every garden. The harbour is rocky and very dangerous, and has 
been in that state from the earliest period. The streets, which are 
crooked, and some of them steep, present the usual slovenly meanness 
which is to be found in every town throughout the Turkish empire, 
though externally the houses, which are of a white colour, have rather 
an imposing appearance. The architecture is similar to what I formerly 
had occasion to observe in the Egyptian cities. On discovering their 
flat roofs I was peculiarly struck with the circumstance of the inspired 
writer having made such. places his oratory, when he resided at 
Joppa. 

This place is about three miles from Ramah, where St. Peter preached 
and performed miracles. During the period of the crusades it was a 
most important spot, and may be considered as head quarters. 


‘¢ Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children’s lips shall echo them and say 
£ Here, where the sword united nations drew, 
Our countrymen were warring on that day.’ ” 


The ashes of St. George, the tutelar saint of England repose in a 
tomb errcer here. 





We aso meet with the following account of Jaffa in the Pictorial Bible, 
which will be interesting, as a condensed historical record of that 
place. | 

This place occurs under the name of Japho, in Josh. xix, 46, and 
which is still preserved in the present name of Jaffa or Yaffa. It is 
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situated about forty miles west of Jerusalem, on the shore of the Medf- 
terranean. It’s fame, as a sea-port, ascends to the remotest times in 
history, sacred and profane. In the former, we find it the principal 
port of Palestine, and the peculiar port of Jerusalem, being in fact, the 
only port of Judea. Hence we find that the materials obtained from 
Tyre, for the building of Solomon’s Temple, were brought to this port, 
to be conveyed thence by land to Jerasalem. But although Joppa was 
Jong the port of Judea, as its distance afforded an easy communication 
with the capital, while its geographical position opened an extensive 
trade to all the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, it was never a 
safe or commodiows harbour; and those travellers are mistaken who 
attribute its present condition to the neglect of ages. Josephus re- 
peatedly explains its natural unfitness for a good haven, in nearly the 
same terms which are employed by modern travellers in describing its 
present condition. (Anti. x. 9,6; De Bello Jud. 3rd, 9, 3.) This 
similarity is noticed by Mr. Buckingham, who himself says, “ The port 
is formed by a ledge of rocks, runsing north and south before the 
promontory, having a confined and narrow space between the rocks, and 
cargoes or narrow wharfs, running along before the magazines, When 
the wind blows strong from the northward, they are obliged to warp 
out, and seek shelter in the small bay to the north-east of the town, as 
the sea breaks in here with great violence, and there is not more than 
three fathoms of water in the deepest part of the harbour; so accurately 
do the local features of the place correspond with those given of it by 
Josephus.” Clarke also describes the harbour as one of the worst in 
the Mediterranean; so that ships generally anchor about a mile from 
the town, to avoid the rocksand shoals of the place. From this account 
it will appear that Joppa appeared the only port, though a bad one, for 
the important district behind it, inland. The bad state of the ancient 
roads, or rather perhaps the absence of any roads, made a near harbour, 
however incommodious, of more immediate consequence than a good one 
at any greater distance. 

The coast of Joppa is low, but the town itself is seated on a conical 
promontory, jutting out into the sea, and rising to the height of about 
150 feet above its level; having a desert coast to the north and south, 
the Mediterranean on the west, and fertile plains and oe ‘behind it 
on the east. 

The base of the hill is surrounded by a wall which begins and ends 
at the sea, and is fourteen or fifteen feet high, and two or three feet thick, 
with towers at certain distances, alternately round and square: being 
of stone, it was of sufficient strength to oblige the French army, under 
Buonaparte to break ground and erect batteries against it, before a 
breach could be made. At present it is in a bad condition, many parts 
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having given way from the violent rains of about seven years since; £0 
that, if Ibrahim Pacha had been obliged to beseige it, he would have 
found the walls ready breached to his hands. On the land side the 
town is approached through extensive and richly productive gardens, 
by which it is surrounded; the light sandy soil being very favorable 
to the production of various kinds of fruit. These gardens are fenced 
with hedges of the prickly pear, and are abundantly stocked with orange 
lemon, pomegranate, and fig trees, and with water-melonsa, The oranges 
and lemons grow to a prodigious size ; the pomegranates have also a great 
reputation; and the water-melons are celebrated over all the Levant for 
their delicious flavour. The town itself is thus noticed by Buckingham :— 
- « The town, seated on a promontory, and facing chiefly to the north- 
ward, looks like a heap of-buildings, crowded as closely as possible into 
& given space: and, from the steepness of its site, these buildings appear 
in some places to stand one on the other. The prominent features of 
the architecture from without, were the flattened domes, by which most 
ef the buildings were crowned, and the appearance of arched vaults. 
There are no light and elegant edifices, no towering minarets, no im- 
posing fortifications, but all is mean and gloomy aspect .... The 
walls and fortifications have a weak and contemptible appearance, com- 
pared even with those of Accho (Acre), and as at that place the entrance 
is prepossessing, but its interior disappoints the expectations. After 
passing a gate crowned with three small cupolas, there is seen on the 
right a gaudy fountain faced with marble slabs, and decorated with 
painted devices, and Arabie sentences in characters of gold. Passing 
within, however, the town has all the appearances of a poor village, 
and every part of it that we saw was of corresponding meanness.” 
Many of the streets are connected by flights of steps. The Musselman 
part of the town.is very much dilapidated, but the street by the sea 
wall is clean and regular. 

Besides the citadel on the top of the hill there is a small fort, near 
the sea, on the west, another on the north, and a third near the eastern 
gate of entrance, mounting in all, from fifty to sixty pieces of cannon. 
The religious structures are three mosques, and the Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian convents. The population may be from 4,000 to 5,000, 
mostly Turks and Arabs; the Christians not being estimated at more 
than 500. Joppa still enjoys a traffic, which, considering the state of 
the country, may be called considerable, with the neighbouring coasts. 
In the way of manufacture it is chiefly noted for its soap, which is an 
article of export to Damascus and Cairo, and is used in all the baths of 
the principal cities. The delicious fruits of the vicinity are also largely 
exported, particularly the melons. There are no antiquities at Joppa, 
nor can any be expected in a town which has been so often sacked and’ 
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destroyed ; five times by the Assyrians and Egyptians in their wars with 
the Jews; three times by the Romans; and twice by the Saracens in 
their wars of the Crusades. 


THE VERNON OF HALIFAX. ° 


“ Wk t, then, messmates, here’s a yarn for you,and it makes my blood 
run cold to think of what I am going to tell you, for I went through it all 
myself. Yes, through the whole business, and there be only one half 
the crew left to tell the number of their mess, as got into that scrape. 
But we were saved from them pirates by the blessing of Providence, 
and the behaviour of a Spaniard—a noble chap; and if he is not re- 
warded in this world, he will be in the next. But you shall hear, lads, 
how it was. I was in the merchant service then, and “twill be long 
afore I trust myself in such a craft again. 

“« Well, d’ye see, I belonged to the Vernon; she was a brig forward, 
and a fore and aft rig abaft, about ninety tons. James Cunningham 
was our skipper’s name, poor fellow; and as I likes to be particular, | 
d’ye see,.our crew was five besides the captain—there was George 
McCoy, John McLeod, Edward Norton, Jem Tyler (the cook) and my- 
self. Soon the the 25th of April we sailed from Falmouth, on the 
north side of Jamaica, for Halifax, (for we belonged to Halifax, you | 
know). There was eighty-five puncheons of rum, and one box, and a 
tin canister of merchandize on board. We got on all well till the Ist 
of May, and then Cape Antonio of Cuba bore N.b.E. three leagues ;— 
aye, there it was that all our misfortunes began. There was a light 
breeze of wind d’ye see, and we were making some way through the 
water, when all on a sudden we spies a small boat, within musket shot 
from the brig, and she must needs begin to fire at us. Now we never 
dreamed of these things, for we were on the peace establishment d’ye 
see, and there was not so much as a musket, or a bit of ammunition on 
board,—so what could we do, and the boat was nearing us as fast as 
she could pull,—so we took ourselves below, Captain and all, to get out 
of the way of the musket balls they were popping at us. Well lads, as 
soon as the boat came alongside, seven ruffian looking chaps jumped on 
board, all dressed in shirts and trowsers, two of them with hats on, and 
the rest with handkerchiefs tied: round their heads. They each had 
two knives stuck in a girdle, three of them had muskets, and one fellow 
who was the Captain, had pistols in his belt ready for work. 

“¢ Well lads, the first thing they does, was to call up the mate, and one 
of our crew, and soon after they told the Captain and the rest of us to 
come on deck :—then one of them said in broken English, ‘ Give us your 
papers, and the fellow said at the same time ‘ we had nothing to fear, 
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for there was a man-of-war lying just inshore, which had sent them to 
us. We wished ourselves alongside the man-of-war, though we knew 
better than what he said. A man-of-war indeed to send such fellows 
as them for our papers! But what was to be done, we could not help 
ourselves and they knew it too. So the papers were given up to them, 
and the next thing they did was to make us hoist the colours and steer 
for the land, to get a pass from the man-of-war. Then we hauled in 
as they ordered us, and anchored in the little bay on the north side of 
Cape Antonio about sunset, and furled sails. By way of making sure 
of us, the pirates ordered us down below, and closed the hatch on us. 
There was a fisherman’s canoe not far from us just before, so the pirates 
turned to and fired at her, which brought her on board, and two fish- 
ermen joined them. There was another fisherman’s boat came alongside 
too, and one of her crew remained in the vessel, so that in the evening 
of that day, besides the seven pirates who had taken possession of the 
brig there were these three spare hands.. 

“ Soon after this d’ye see, they called our people to come on deck again 
and gave us supper. The pirates with the fishermen passed the night 
abaft, whilst we remained for’ard you know as before, expecting every 
moment to be massacred. What a night that was for us. In the 
morning we Were free and happy ; masters of our ownselves, and con- 
tented in our own barkey, and at night there we were in limbo, our 
craft in the hands of pirates, and we prisoners expecting every moment 
to be our last. Well, next morning at daylight we were ordered on 
deck to heave the anchor up, and loose sails, and we beat the brig up 
along the coast till sunset, when we came to anchor at the mouth of a 
river, but the name of it I don’t know, and the next night was passed 
in the same way as before. Next morning the pirates told us they were 
going to land the cargo, and send the brig home in kallast. Precious 
bad news to us, but that was nothing to what was coming, so we turned 
to and began heaving the rum _ puncheons overboard to drift on shore, 
but the distance from the river you see, was too great to float the cargo 
to it quickly enough for the pirates, and we had to get the anchor up 
again, and go five or six miles nearer in shore, till at last the mangrove 
bushes brought us up hard and fast, and we set to work again dis- 
charging puncheons, lowering them down into the water, and staking 
them ina creek close by. This work took up the whole day, and 
another night was passed the same tay as before; the unloading of the 
rum was completed in the afternoon of the next day, so that of the 
whole cargo, the only part remaining then was the box and canister 
of merchandise, which the pirates opened and then closed again. 

Another dreadful night was passed in suspense, for we didn t know 
what was to become of uss The next morning at daylight, the pirates 
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ordered us to get our beat out, and told us they wanted her to fetch 
ballast. They ordered our Captain, Jem Tyler, (the cook,) Norton, 
and myself to get in, which we all did, and five-of the pirates got in with 
us, each of them armed with his long knife, and we shoved off, leaving 
John McLeod, and George McCoy on board the schooner. I’H tell you. 
what it is shipmates, when I think on what was done then, I can hardly 
believe myself that I, Ben. Peach should be here to tell you of it. Well, 
you shall hear all about it. 

‘““ We shoved off from the craft to go and get ballast as they said, 
and after we had pulled about a musket shet from her, we were told to 
lay on our oars. No sooner said than done, and as sure as my name is 
Ben, if one of the bloody pirates in the stern sheets didn’t strike at poor 
Jem Tyler, and stabbed him with his knife! This -was the beginning 
of the bloody work, and as my turn with the rest was to come in due 
course, overboard I jumped, to swim for the shore if I could, for what 
could I do against their knives.. So I looks round in the water to see 
if my shipmates had done the same, or if the beat was following me, 
and I sees poor Jem Tyler thrown overboard, and heard soon after the 
cries of the Captain, and Norton, which convinced me that the pirates. 
were doing their murderous work on them. 

«‘ After swimming about half an hour I got on shore, whieh was all 
covered, you see, with those mangrove bushes which grow out of the 
water almost, but they were so thick that I hid myself entirely among 
them, and remained quiet for about two hours. Then I scrambled 
along as well as I could through the bushes till nearly midnight: at last 
I came to some water, and it seemed to be a sort of island that I had 
got on; so I swam over to what appeared to be the main land, and 
again got into the mangrove bushes. Then I walked on, and rested as 
well as I was able with ‘my head on the branches of trees, and my body 
in a swamp. 

«I went on this way for three days and nights, and never in the 
whole time tasted a drop of fresh water, because it was all salt d’ye see 
that I found, and [had nothing to eat till the last day, when I managed 
to knock down a pigeon, and the blood of that poor bird was a Godsend 
to keep me from starving to death. But I'll tell you what it is, lads, 
when matters. have got such lengths with a man, and he is nigh starved, 
it comes to be a sort of choice what death he will have, for death is 
then staring a poor fellow in the face, he will have him one way or 
another; and the knives of them pirates were not so bad after all, as 
starving in the bush. But there might be some chance for a fellow on 
the coast again I thought, so as I didn’t care much what came next, I 
made my way as well as I could, d’ye see, out of the bush, and got 
down to the beach, and that was some relief to me. ; 
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“ Well, I had not been there long before I saw a schooner, though 
she was too far off to hail, and they couldn’t see me, how could they ? 
But the sight of a sail was a comfort to me, and I thought I felt 
stronger ; but I was very weak, and sore all over.—I watched the sun 
a setting, and lost sight of the schooner as night came on, and then I 
lay down on the beach till the morning. 

‘‘ When daylight came, there was the schooner, but she was too far 

“away to make her see me any way. She was at anchor, which I was 
glad of, for I thought there might be some place near where she might 
be trading to, so I took courage and walked a as well as I could along 
the coast. 

‘‘] had been walking a good bit when all on a sudden I see a boat 
coming ashore from the schooner, ‘and I pulled foot for her as well as -I 
could, but bless your heart I was worn down so that I didn’t seem to 
‘mind if they were the pirates again if I could only get to them, for as 
YT said before, I was driven desperate, famishing from hunger and thirst, 
and sore all over, and I didn’t care then if I died by the knife. So I 
got to the boat and walked forward, and gave myself up to the com- 
mander of her as soon as he put his foot ashore. Well, lads, I’m blessed 
if he did not look at me as if he had never seen such a sight before. 
To be sure I was all but dead, besides I was almost naked, for the 
brushes had torn half my clothes off, and then torn my flesh too, and 
the mosquitos, and the sun, and the swamps had all done their worst, 
and I suppose that I looked more like a walking skeleton escaped from 
the doctor’s, than a living human being, and it didn’t matter much to 
me then were I went. But bless your heart, the Spaniard soon made 
up his mind the right way about me, He couldn’t speak English no 
more than I could speak. Spanish ; but after all, people can speak with 
their eyes to each other, if they can’t do so with their tongues, and he 
soon made me understand he was no pirate howsomever, for he took 
me to a fisherman’s hut just by us, and gave me something to drink, 
and then d’ye see, he put me on board the schooner that I had been 
looking at all that day, and the day before, and. they all treated me 
like good fellows as they were, for they saved my life if ever a poor 
fellow’s life. was saved yet, and I rested myself, and somewhat recovered 
myself. So now we'll try back a bit, and I'll tell you what them poor 
fellows was a doing as we left on. board the brig; but stop, I must te 
you the Spaniard’s name was Antonio, for he was captain of the 
schooner, I was got on board, and she was called the Toro. 

«When we shoved off that morning from the brig, with the five 
pirates, we left John McLeod, and George McCoy on board with the 
two other pirates and the two fishermen, and nothing particular hap- 
pened. for about half. an hour. Then the boat returned with the five 
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pirates who went on board the brig. Well, McLeod and McCoy seeing 
nothing of their shipmates, but more than a bucket full of blood in the 
boat, were well certain of what had been going on, and thought in 
course, that their turn was come. Soon after the captain of the pirates 
took a large stone of about fifty pounds weight, and some line into the 
boat, and with his pistols and knife, as usual, went away along with 
two of the pirates, and were followed by another boat with one of them 
under sail for the purpose, as they thought, of sinking the bodies of 
‘their shipmates. In a quarter of an hour they returned, and the boat 
was quite clean, without any marks of blood about her. But, you see, 
them poor fellows half dead already, and thinking every moment of 
being mardered too, were kept close at work stripping the brig while all 
‘this was going on, and had no time allowed them to look about. 

' & As soon as the boats got on board all the pirates set to, and began 
to tear the cabin to pieces, broke the captain’s chests and quadrant, tore 
-up his charts, and broke every thing they found, except some crockery 
ware. They ransacked every place, and as they broke up the things 
‘they threw them into the hold. They then stove in the head of the 
puncheon of rum which had been kept, and scattered it all about the 
-hold. . Then they took a sail and filled it with tar, and launched that 
‘down the hold too, and loaded the boats with the other sails, rigging, 
‘blocks, and chains, and other valuable things, and then they set fire to 
.the brig in the after hatch. After this they and the three fishermen 
‘got into the boats and ordered McLeod and McCoy to follow them and 
shoved off. As soon as they got to a little distance from her they lay 
_on their oars to see her burning, laughing and glorying at the sight, 
‘while my two shipmates were miserable at seeing their poor craft burn- 
ing, and expecting afore long to be murdered. 

‘¢ When the pirates had satisfied themselves that the brig was well 
burnt up, they got sail on their boat, and about noon got to a fisher- 
‘man’s hut on the coast, and all the afternoon they were at work un- 
Toading the boat, and getting her hauled up. The pirates gave our 
poor fellows some food to keep them from starving, and when night 
‘came they walked about the beach, and sat down on a little jetty built 
out into the sea, or got into the boat to sleep, if they could. Next day 
they were set to work to make spars and sails, and the day after they 
went with the pirates to fetch water from a place about ten miles off. 
Well, the day after they were making a mast for the boat, and while 
they were caulking her the next day, they see a boat coming for the 
shore. The pirates see her too, and loaded their muskets ready, but 
when the boat got near enough for them to see who was in her, they 
seemed satisfied there was no danger in the crew coming on shore, so 
they allowed them to land. Well, d’ye see, this boat had gone from 
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the schooner that I was taken to, and Don Antonio, the captain was in 
her. He had laid his plan, d’ye see, and knowing what the pirates 
were at, he spoke with them about me who had swam away from them, 
and he and his men, and all the pirates breakfasted together in a 
friendly way. He gave them three muskets besides, and they gave 
-him a bottle of pepper, spirits and some turtle; but seeing them under- 
stand each other so well, McCoy and McLeod thought Don Antonio and 
his men were pirates also. Howsomever, poor fellows, they altered their 
opinion when Don Antonio gave each of them a cigar, for while he was 
-doing so, he looked at them in a way more of pity than if he intended 
to help to murder them in cold blood as their shipmates had been. ‘A 
.dying man you know will catch at a straw,’ they say, and as he was 
going away in his boat they were glad he had seen them. 

“Well, next morning early the pirates loaded their guns, stuck their 
big knives in their belts, and five of them took their boat to the 
schooner, leaying two with the fishermen, and McCoy and McLeod on 
shore. Among the pirates in the boat was the the one that I had seen 
kill Jem Tyler, I knew him well as soon as I see him come on board. 
_Don Antonio, you see, had invited them to come and breakfast with 
him, and they expected more plunder, d’ye see, for another schooner 
had run down the day before, aud he had lashed her alongside the 
Toro, his own schooner, as a decoy; and they thought they'd have 
some more of their bloody work, besides getting me, but they made too 
sure of their game, as you shall see. So alongside they came, and first 
one came up the side. No sooner was he on board than he was seized 
-and pinioned, and his mouth stopped ; and all five of them were served 
_in the same way, one after the other. Now, all this was done, d’ye 
see, without any noise or confusion, all as quiet as possible, so as soon 
-as they were all five stowed away safe, Don Antonio set about complet- 
ing his job. The pirates’ boat was then manned with four hands 
armed, and Don Antonio; and some of his own crew besides 
myself got into her, but he took care that the spare hands should 
lay down in the boat, and only he and I, besides the men pulling, 
-could be seen, so that it might seem to the pirates on shore, that 
. their comrades who had gone off were returning with me as their pri- 
soner. So we pulled straight ashore, and as soon as we touched the 
beach we all sprang out, and seized the two remaining pirates, and 
clapped them in the boat, and shoved off directly with them, and my 
-two shipmates for the schooner; and there we had the pirates all 
quietly enough, prisoners side by side. Now all this was the maneuvre 
of Don Antonio, and right well he laid his plan, and acted upon it 
afterwards, for, d’ye see, he got possession of these seven pirates in the 
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‘ quietest way in the world, them, and their knives, and pistols, and 
all. 

“¢ Well, in the afternoon, as soon as his new cargo was well secured, 
we cast off the other schooner, she was ca]led the Evaristo, you see, and 
then we got the anchor up, and made sail along the coast, running all 
night, and till late next morning, when we anchored off a small river. 
There the pirates were landed, and were sent on foot with me and my 
shipmates, about nine miles till the afternoon was well on, when we 
arrived at a place called Mantua. There the pirates were put in the 
stocks, and we all staid there for four days. Don Antonio came with 
us, and took good care to see his prisoners well secured, and me and my 
shipmates well lodged. So at the end of four days the Spanish lawyers 
took down on paper all we told them about it, and then we all set out 
on the way tothe Havana. There the pirates were all tried by their 
countrymen, and shot as they richly deserved; and the pilot and 
six fishermen were sentenced to hard labour at sea, some for three years. 
Well, now lads, them Spaniards ashore were very kind to us, and 
treated us well as we went through their towns to the Havana; and as 
for Don Antonio, I hope every Englishman that meets him will never 
forget that his good conduct not only saved the lives of three of their 
countrymen; but that he is an honor to his own country, because he 
was the means of bringing to justice so many rascals of pirates.” 





The foregoing narrative of Benjamin Peach, our readers may take 
for fact, happening as nearly as possible as related by him. Those of 
our readers who have visited the Havana, since the month of June, 
are no doubt well aware that the execution of the pirates took place; 
and that the rum was partly recovered and shipped for Halifax, and 
-the rest of the stores belonging to the unfortunate Vernon, were sold at 
that place. Don Antonio, whose noble behaviour is most praiseworthy, 
has been rewarded by the British Government with the sum of three 
hundred pounds, but, doubtless, he has made enemies of that portion of 
the people of Cuba, who are fain to turn pirates as the fishermen did 
in the present instance, and whose vengeance he may some day fall 
under. We trust that our own naval officers will bear this in mind, 
having no doubt that if they meet with him they will not fail ta honor 
his noble spirit. There is also a feature of the narrative which affords 
matter for congratulation. It will be seen that this attempt to renew 
the scenes of 1822, has been crushed at once by the Spanish Govern- 
ment itself; the naval tribunal of that country having then, for the 
first time, pursued the case with vigour, and decided it with an impar- 
tiality becoming a Government anxious to give proof of their hostility 
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to such characters. The place chosen by the pirates was the most 
favorable to such schemes as theirs, being the high road from the West 
India Islands to the northward. The place to which the Vernon was 
taken being also inside the Colorados reef was well adapted by its dis- 
tance from the usual track of vessels outside the reef, for the execution 
of their diabolical practices. It is well known that the Isle of Pines is 
the favorite resort of pirates, but the bight of the coast east of Cape 
Antonio, and inside the Colorados seems to be no less favorable to the 
perpetration of their wicked deeds, and where they remain undis- 
covered unless they are brought to light by such Providential means as 
led the Captain of the Toro, in this instance, to the rescue of their 
victims. The reason why these pirates were sentenced to so honourable 
a death as being shot, is their having been, as is understood, deserters 
from the Spanish marine service.—Ep. 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, ON A SURVEY OF THE COAST OF 
AUSTRALIA.—By a Naval Officer. (Continued from page 788.) 

I nap almost forgotten to mention that no indication of either the Tryal 

Rocks, or Pennant Rock, was seen by us; and, I have no hesitation in 

saying, that the former never did exist in their assigned position, ex- 

cept in name. 

We found the settlement much the same as when we left in J anuary : 
the Pelorus was the only vessel that had touched there, consequently 
the supplies necessary to enable us to carry on the survey could not be 
obtained ; and it was determined on going direct to Sydney. But as 
the crew required a little relaxation, and the vessel a slight refit, she 
was snugly moored in anticipation of the coming gales, which were to 
test the security of Owen’s anchorage. This was looked to with no 
small interest on the part of the settlers; for the accustomed berth for 
shipping during the winter months was under Garden Island, at a dis- 
tance of seven miles from the town of Freemantle, much to the inconve- 
‘nience and detention of all parties, and if the spot selected by us proved 
a good one, it would, from its more apeeey communication be of infinite 
advantage to the colony. 

They were not kept long in suspense. From the time of our arrival 
until the 30th of May, the weather was tolerably fine, with moderate 
breezes varying round the compass; but on the evening of that day the 
clouds began to lower, and heavy rain fell; and it was quite evident 
that a gale was coming on. 

Accordingly on the following morning it commenced at N.b.W., and 
soon freshened up to a hard gale with heavy squalls; by noon of the 
ist of June, it had drawn gradually round to W.N.W. from which 
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point it blew hardest; and obliged us to let go the sheet anchor ;. me 
remains of the two that had been broken. 

From this time its strength seemed expended, and it drew waeickiy 
round to the southward of west, and began to clear up, and by the 
morning it was sufficiently moderate from W.S.W., to enable us to com- 
municate with the town. : 

Many and anxious were the enquiries as to how we had rode out the 
gale, and the pleasure was no less than the surprise, to find that not 
only did the vessel roll no more than a couple of streaks, but that the 
cutter moored astern, and the yawl a short distance off, had both 1 re- 
mained in perfect safety. 

The barometer fell during the gale to 29-4, but began to rise im- 
mediately the wind got to the southward of west. 

The weather remained unsettled till the 1ith, during which time 
we experienced another severe gale, which acted in a similar manner 
to that described ; the barometer this time stood as low as 29-3. 

From that date, to the time of our sailing on the 20th there was a 
continuation of fine and pleasant weather, fresh land winds during the 
night, and faint sea breezes in the afternoon, the barometer ranging at 

about 30:3. The pleasure of our visit this time was considerably 
heightened by partaking of the amusements of the kind and polite 
settlers; in return for which an “ United Service ball” was given, much 
to the gratification of our friends. 

On the 21st we bid adieu to Swan River, and with the wind at 
south-east passed through the channel formed by the Seal Rock, and 
the flat running off the Fish Rocks:—this was the passage recom- 
mended by the Harbour-Master, in preference to the one we had entered 
at; but for some time we were in two and a half fathoms, which, had 
it not been perfectly smooth would have been scarcely sufficient; and 
besides which, there is no leading mark. 

Passing round the north side of Rottenest Island, in order to complete 
its examination, we took a moderate breeze from the south-west in the 
afternoon, and stood on a windon the port tack. The following morn- 
ing, at the time of the moon changing it fell calm, and a breeze soon 
springing up from the north-east, our course was shaped to S.W.b.S. 

The wind increased to a brisk gale with rain, and gradually drew 
round to the northward, till we passed Cape Leuwen at midnight on the 
23rd, when it shifted suddenly to W.b.S. with thick rainy weather, 
and soon caused a high cross sea, reminding us forcibly that we were 
near the parallel, where the annoyance was so great on the passage 
from the Cape to Swan River. . 

In the afternoon of the following day itcleared up, and we made sail 
witha topmast-studding sail. From this time to the 27th, the wind con- 
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tinued between north and north-west, alternately fresh with passing 
showers of rain,—and light with fine clear weather. On the noon of 
that day it changed to south-west, and blew a fresh treble reefed top- 
sail breeze, accompanied with rain until sunset, when it cleared up, and 
the night was moderate with fine clear weather. 

Towards noon it freshened up again, and by midnight had become a 
strong gale. At 3 a.m. a sea struck the ship, and carried away the 
starboard waist hammock netting, straightened the iron crank on which 
the boom boats rested, besides other minor damages. At 4 we hove to, 
and so high a sea was running, that it was not deemed prudent to put 
her before it again until noon, when it moderated, and sail was made 
to treble reefed topsails ;—by the morning it was nearly calm. 

We had now a good opportunity of proving the accuracy of the Aus- 
tralian Directory, in its description of the indication of a south-east 
wind, for on the 30th, the barometer stood at 30-8, with a light air 
from the southward, and drizzling rain which drew to the south-east, 
accompanied with passing squalls. 

By the morning of the 4th, it had got round by the east to N.b.W. 
a fresh double reefed topsail breeze, with cloudy weather, which in- 
creased during the night to a brisk gale. At daylight of the 6th Cape 
Otway was seen bearing N.b.E., and it was our intention to pass through 
Bass Strait; but it blew too hard toadmit of weathering King Island, 
we therefore at 10 a.m. bore up for Hobart Town. 

By 8 p.m. we had run about half way along Van Diemens Land, 
when the wind veered round to the westward, and placed us in a criti- 
cal situation, with a heavy gale blowing, and high sea running on the 
land. . | 

The night was dismal in the extreme, a succession of violent and 
heavy squalls with incessant rain throughout; and at times the main 
and main-topsail-yards buckled to that degree, that fears were enter- 
tained of the next squall carrying them away. It blew with this vio- 
lence until late the next day, and it was to our great relief, that we 
could set the close reefed fore-topsail before night came on to draw her 
along the land. 

During the night the wind came round to the north-west, bringing 
with it clear weather; and the next morning by seven the south-west 
Cape was in sight, and at ten we passed it at the distance of two 
leagues. 

This is a remarkable headland, about one thousand feet high, re- 
sembling a hay-cock or sugar-loaf, and when seen from the north-west 
appears to be detached from the surrounding land, which is considerably 
higher, and has a rugged sterile appearance, and much cut up by the 
heavy sea that is continually rolling in upon it. 
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With a fresh westerly wind, by noon we passed about a mile to the 
northward of a high lump of rock called the Mewstone, and at sunset 
had the pleasure of viewing the advanced state of the Colony, in the 
splendid lighthouse established on the south-west end of Bruney Island. 
Its admirable situation not only for guiding vessels past the shoals, at 
the entrance of D’Entrecasteux Channel, but as a mark for clearing 
(of a dark night,) the rocks extending off Tartomans Head, shews the 
judgment displayed in erecting it in its present position. 

As we opened Storm Bay it blew fresh from north-west with frequent 
squalls, so that it was not till the next morning that we passed the Iron 
Pot lighthouse, at the entrance of the river Derwent: with a double 
reefed topsail breeze we continued working up towards the town, and 
although the frequent tacking was tedious, yet we were amply repaid - 
by the scenery that'on all sides met our view, which, after the barren 
country we had for many months been accustomed to, had charms which 
those only who have been similarly situated can fully appreciate. The 
luxuriant freshness of the foliage interspersed with neat cottages, and 
in the distance the snow-capped mountains, had the effect of exhilira- 
ting our spirits more than I can possibly describe; and all felt, that 
the north-east wind which had prevented us entering Bass Strait, had 
nevertheless been propitious in sending us to so delightful a spot. 

During our stay at Hobart Town the time was spent in the most 
agreeable manner. We were much indebted to the polite attention of 
Sir John and Lady Franklin; likewise the officers of the 2ist regi- 
ment, and many of the principal inhabitants of the place, at whose 
houses we found a hearty welcome, with every wish to make our short 
sojourn as pleasant as circumstances would permit. 

The weather unfortunately was too bad to allow of our visiting the 
country; heavy snow squalls prevailed the whole time, so that we 
were deprived of many pleasant excursions: some of our party Joined a 
Kangaroo hunt, at which they were much amused. 

We sailed from hence after rating the chronometers, and with a fresh 
north-west wind cleared Cape Pillar by midnight, soon after rounding 
this headland the wind shifted in a squall to south-west, and blew 
strong until within a day’s sail of Sydney, when it died away, and 
we were tantalized with a baffling wind from the northward for twenty - 
four hours ; and with it came a current that set us forty miles to the 
south-east in that time, this ultimately proved beneficial, as it enabled 
us when the breeze freshened, to lay the course for Sydney, where we 
arrived on the 25th. 

I cannot without injustice pass over the merit of the excellent light 
established at the entrance to Port Jackson, although this splendid 
harbour is so well known that there is no-need of my mentioning it 
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here, yet the light struck me’so forcibly that I shall endeavour to de- 
scribe it briefly :—It is situated near the edge of the highest cliff in the 
South Head, which is about 200 feet in height, is built of sandstone, 
quite white, and 100 feet from the ground, making in all 300 feet 
above the level of the sea. The morning we anchored, the ship at 4h. 
30m. a.M., was twelve leagues off,—and at fifty feet above the deck I 
saw it very distinctly ; the weather was certainly fine, and very clear; 
but still it must shew the excellent quality of, and good condition this 
lighthouse is kept in. 

It was highly gratifying on anchoring in the cove, to be greeted by 
our old friend and messmate Lieut. Stewart, of the Alligator, which, 
with the Britomart, we found had lately arrived from England, for the 
purpose of forming a settlement at Port Essington, on the North Coast, 
and as he brought letters, &c. from our friends at home, it will readily 
be believed he was a most welcome visitor. 

Captain Wickham having signified his intention of remaining here 

until the work was completed (of the north-west coast,) ready for send- 
ing to the Admiralty, and also of clearing the ship out, Mr. Stokes 
and myself took lodgings on shore, and proceeded with the former, 
whilst the duty of the ship was going on, under the superintendence of 
the proper officers. 
' I pass over the happy and agreeable time spent in Sydney, through 
the hospitality and kindness of some disinterested persons, whose friend- 
ship will long be remembered by myself, and others of the Beagle’s 
officers, and come at once to the 11th of November, when being in 
readiness for our next trip, we bid adieu to Sydney for a season, and 
made our way toward Bass Strait. 

Until noon of the following day, the wind was light and baffling 
from east to south-west,—it then settled in the eastern quarter, and blew 
fresh with thick rainy weather till we entered the Strait, between 
Kent Group and Flinders Island; about six p.m. on the 5th day, it 
then became lighter and cleared up, but continued in the same direction 
until our arrival at Port Philip on the 18th. 

From the directions accompanying the charts now extant, it would 
appear that the currents run strong in the vicinity of Cape Howe, and 
at the entrance of the Strait we had no observation for three days, but 
by allowing a set of half, to three quarters of a mile an hour due south, 
our position on making the land was within three miles. 

For a ship passing through the Strait to the westward, the soundings 
are of great benefit, the water decreasing gradually over a fine sandy 
bottom in the fair way, from about half wey between Cape Howe and 
‘the entrance. 

From the Kent Group which are high, and on the south side termmate 
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in steep bluffs, the depth increases, and is not so regular until Ro- 
dondo Island is passed ; then again, as the northern shore is approached, 
soundings are useful in thick weather, but after passing the entrance to 
Western Port, it would be as well not to get into less than twenty 
fathoms, for the land then becomes higher as far as Cape Schanck, and 
is quite steep to. 

From this Cape, which is the termination of a high range sloping 

gradually to the south (from its summit, called Arthur's Seat), and has 
a sunken rock about a cable off its extreme, the land falls abruptly ; 
and as far as Point Nepean consists of small hillocks of good soil 
covered with verdure, (chiefly a stunted gum tree,) with a rocky out- 
line much cut up, by the heavy sea that beats on it during the south- 
west gales. 
_ Point Nepean when seen from the south-east, appears like a small 
island, being joined to the main by a low neck of land, which on nearer 
approach is readily perceived; and from its having this appearance is 
a good guide for the entrance to Port Philip, which lies between it and 
the Lower Point to the westward, called Point Londsdale. A reef of 
rocks extends off each of these points narrowing the channel very con- 
siderably, and with the strength of tide, (sometimes six knots) running 
against a fresh southerly wind, causes a heavy and dangerous ripple, 
that shipping should not attempt to pass through. I would recommend 
waiting (if blowing fresh,) until the tide had made in, when with com- 
mon caution no danger need be apprehended. Our first entrance was 
under favorable circumstances, and we felt half inclined to discredit 
the account that had been given us, but we always after found that it 
had been exaggerated. 

The best mark for going in, is to bring a dark patch of bushes, divid- 
ing as it were the beach on Swan Point land, just open of Shortland 
Bluff,( which cannot be mistaken,) bearing N.E.b.N. Run with these 
marks on till a flat topped hill about seven miles to the westward 
is just clear of Point Londsdale, when you may haul up along the south 
shore, whete the anchorage is good: or steer up towards the banks off 
Point Swan, if bound for Melbourne. No doubt ere long a beacon will 
be erected on that point. for the patch of bushes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished at first sight, except by a practised eye. 

The object of our visit here being to establish a starting point for 
the survey, an anchorage between Observatory Point (of Flinders), and 
Point King was taken up, about half a mile off shore, and the neces- 
sary observations proceeded with. A plan of the entrance was also 
commenced. 

The soil was found to be exceedingly good, both on Point Londsdale 
as well as the Nepean side: the former had the appearance of a park, 
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kept in good condition. No water was found this time, but on a sub- 
sequent visit a small well of tolerable water was discovered at the com- 
mencement of the cliffs westward of Observatory Point, conveniently 
situated within a few yards of the beach. Abundance of Kangaroos 
were seen, but as we had no dogs, and they had been so much harrassed 
by the natives, a sight of them was all that fell to our share. The 
wind prevailed from the westward while at this anchorage, and for the 
last three days blew a stiff gale with heavy squalls. 


(To be continued. ) 





EXCURSION TO THE LAKE OF NICARAGUA® UP THE RIVER SAN 
JUAN.—By Mr. George Lawrance, Assistant-Surveyor ow H.M.S. Thunder, 
Com. E. Barnett, in March, 1840. 


On the 8th of March, at 4 p.m., we left H.M.S. Thunder, at St. Johns, 
in a canoe, manned with five stout Indians of the Rama tribe, who are 
considered the best boatmen on this coast, and an intelligent Columbian 


Padrone, or pilot. 
After touching at the town we proceeded on our voyage up the river 
San Juan, having been supplied with provision for seven days. 


* Mr. Bailey having ascertained the possibility of constructing a railroad from the 
head of the Lake of Nicaragua, across the isthmus to the Pacific, the Government 
voted him 2,000 dollars, to undertake the examination of the river St. John, with a 
view to ascertain the practicability of constructing a canal, which would avoid the 
rapids; to obtain the difference of level between the Lake and the Atlantic, and how 
far the river could be made available to steam navigation. To assist him, were ap- 
pointed his Son, a Captain of Engineers, and from twenty to thirty native pioneers ; 
however, so arduous was the undertaking, that it appears the only thing done was, 
the survey of the river, on an extensive scale; at the conclusion of which, the party 
was nearly all disabled by sickness, their funds expended, and consequently their 
expedition at an end, and from the wretched state of affairs, there is no prospect of 
Mr. Bailey receiving any further encouragement from his Government. 

With respect to the mode of navigating this river, Mr. Higgins, the American 
traveller, and several others, who have frequently made the voyage of it and the 
Lake, say, that nothing can be more correct than the description given by Roberts, 
tn Constable’s Miscellany. As to the possibility of cutting a canal, although several 
report favorably, it is merely because they are interested in the success of such an 
undertaking, their opinions being given from what they have seen in passing to and 
fro, as fast as the rapids would permit, and the impenetrable woods which line the 
banks would allow them to see. 

As to navigating it by steam-vessels at the present moment, it is out of the 
question, 

From some cause or other, the force of the stream appears to have taken the 
direction of the Colorados branch, where it sweeps everything before it. The conse- 
quence is that the shallows are growing in the other, and so rapidly that the Bongos, 
(trading canoes,) are now frequently left aground for several days, and it was with 
some difficulty that we could find a passage over the bar for our yaw! to water. 
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For the first few miles up the river we found the stream apparently 
flowing at the rate of one knot per hour: the banks low, swampy, and 
difficult of access, thickly clad with a high coarse grass, called by the 
natives Gamalooti,* and lined with trees. At sunset we were about a 
mile above the lower mouth of the Juanillo, where the width varies from 
a half to three-fourths of a cable. At 7h. 30m. p.m. we landed on a 
dry sand-spit to give the Indians their supper, and then resumed our 
paddles, keeping up a rate of two miles and a half per hour through 
the water, but probably not more than one and a half over the ground. 
The river was here exceedingly shallow, as our canoe, which only drew 
a foot and a half, and steered by the Padrone, who appeared to be well 
acquainted with the navigation, grounded several times on the soft 
muddy bottom. 

Several small islands composed of alluvium were passed, overgrown 
with grass and trees, the former ten or twelve feet in height, the banks 
about eight feet, consisting of the same material. 

The moon favouring us, we continued our course till 10h. 30m. p.m, 
when we hauled the canoe up for the night on a dry sand-spit, near 


There is a rapid deposit taking place at the entrance point of the harbour, which 
clearly shews that if the whole force of the stream is not soon turned in this direction, 
not anly will the river become unnavigable, but the harbour filled in. 

The damming up of the Colorados could no doubt be effected, although at a con- 
siderable cost and immense labour; yet it should be borne in mind that the country 
is subject to severe earthquakes. On the 22nd of May, two shocks were felt at the 
village, the last of which so alarmed the inhabitants, that they were on the point of 
quitting their huts; we were at sea, about thirty miles north of the harbour, and 
felt one of them distinctly. 

From Mr. Higgins’s account Mr. Bailey has also examined a part of the southern 
shore of the lake between Granada and Nicaragua; and if he could be furnished with 
a small decked boat of light draught, he would still carry on the work; the rude 
Bongv and Canoe employed by the natives being perfectly unadapted for such a ser- 
vice. This could be easily sent to him in frame, or indeed already constructed, 
either by the river, or across the narrow isthmus which separates the part of St. 
John in the Gulf of Papagayo from the Nicaragua, only a distance of fifteen miles on 
a cart road; so that it would appear access to the lake is more easily attainable from 
the Pacific than the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bailey is said ta have been employed by a company of American speculators : 
this, however, is not the fact; although the merchants concerned in the South Sea 
fishery are extremely anxicus to effect a communication, but nothing will be under- 
taken by them unless they are convinced it can be accomplished by the way pointed 
out in Mr. Bailey’s mission, which by affording the means of rapid transport of the 
cargoes and supplies, would enable the whalers to remain entirely in the Pacific. 
Of course the spur which would be also given to the commerce of central America is 
not lost sight of, but the anarchy, confusion, and distrust which now so ruinously de- 
grades this disruptured republic, throws the prospect of such desirable results to an 
immeasurable distance.—Com. E. Barnett. 


* Spelt as pronounced. 
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the Islade Canon, where the banks of the river, though densely clad 
with grass, afford an indifferent footing. The river appeared to have 
subsided recently, by the sand which was still wet at some distance 
from the margin, this, the Padrone ascribed to the sudden fall of the 
Serapequi River, which had lately been swollen ‘by the rains. The 
numerous low flat sand banks of the different points and islands, on 
which landing at present can easily be effected, are said to be com- 
pletely overflowed in the rainy season. 

- Monday 9th.—At dh. a.m. we launched our canoe, and commenced 
paddling against a stream of two knots in the centre of the river, the 
shallows obliging us frequently to alter our course, the width varying 
from a 100 to 200 yards. OF Vanilla Point, or (Juanillo,) I got the 
bearing of Juanillo Hill, which we subsequently ascertained by trigono- 
metrical measurement to ‘be 1,249 feet above the level of the sea. Here 
the grassy islets have a very imposing appearance. At 9h. 15m. we 
landed to breakast on the island of Colorado, distant from Point Arenas 
at the mouth of the river nineteen miles. Below the Colorado branch, 
the bed of the river is most encumbered with islets and sandbanks, which 
in the rainy season are partially overflowed, but in dry weather are 
formidable obstacles to navigation, and would ultimately block up the 
river altogether, but for the occasional freshes which keep the channels 
clear. 

The average height of the trees on the island of Colorado is abouteighty 
feet; on which we saw a few monkeys and macaws. The banks of this 
part of the river are more defined, and apparently composed of rich 
alluvial matter. 

The river Colorado at its junction with the San Juan, appeared wider, 
deeper, and freer from obstructions than the latter, the stream running 
at the same rate about two knots per hour. 

Abreast of the Isla de Concepcion, the northern banks of the river area 
little steeper than those of the south, being nearly fifteen feet in height, 
at the base of which, as well as in the centre of the river, we observed 
for the first time, in detached masses, boulders of trappean rock, shewing 
themselves above the surface of the water: they have evidently been 
washed down in the rainy season, when the stream is so violent that the 
native boats or bongos, manned by a dozen able hands, find it impossible 
-to get up thus far, and are often obliged to return to Boca de San Juan, 
not being able to make headway. Above Concepcion the river attains 
‘a breadth of about a quarter of a mile or more, but in many places we 
found it still very shallow. About a mile above it, two or three rivu- 
lets empty themselves into the northern side of the river. This morn- 
ing we caught a glimpse of the Manati, and saw some alligators and 
‘guanas. 

5R 2 
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At noon we were midway between the Culebras and Gigante Islands, 
and soon afterwards passed the upper mouth of the Juanillo, which ap- 
peared to be small and nearly blocked up. 

Since we passed the Colorado we have found the banks gradually 
thore prominent, and still composed of the same material, in some places 
partially stratified, and more indurated; the trees had also attained a 
greater magnitude; those on the small Island of Gigante, being not 
less than 100 feet high. The only human habitations we had hitherto 
seen since entering the Boca, were two or three huts, the temporary re- 
sidences of sarsparilla gatherers, situated on’ the banks between Isla 
Gigante, and the place from which we started this morning. 

The sea breeze had been blowing fresh all day at north-east, and 
would have enabled us to carry sail, but to avoid the current which was 
now running rather strong, we were obliged to keep close under the 
banks, where the overhanging branches would not allow us to step our 
masts. 

We here found the depth of the river to vary from eight to ten, and 
fifteen feet, the stream going at the rate of two knots, or a knot faster 
than below the Colorado branch. 

At 5 rm. we landed ona small dry sand bank about three-quarters 
of a mile below the mouth of the river Serapequi, which is twenty- 
nine miles distant from Point Arenas. The mean height of the banks 
between the Colorado and the Serapequi is about ten feet, and that of 
the trees including the bank between 100 and 150 feet, the largest of 
which are the eboo and cotton trees, Suspended from the branches of 
the latter we observed in great numbers the curiously constructed nest 
of a bird, which the natives call “ yellow tail,” a species of hangnest or 
cassicus of Swainson. 

The width of the Serapequi at its entrance is about 150 yards, at 
present very low, but not entirely dried up. 

At 6 p.m. we started, and continued paddling against a stream of 
two knots, till 10 p.u., when we came to another dry sand shoal, and 
remained for the night, about one-quarter of a mile above the Islade 
San Francisco, thirty-seven miles distant from Point Arenas. Our 
reason for always landing on such bare insulated spots, in preference to 
the banks of the river was, that the latter are so completely overgrown 
with grass, and infested with noxious reptiles and insects: we, however, 
always slept in the canoe, while the Indians divested of any clothing 
they might have worn during the day, and collected in a heap, pre- 
ferred a sandy couch in spite of sandflies, or any other annoyance: 
the jaguars howling dismally and dew falling heavy. 

Tuesday, 10th.—At 5 a.m. the Indians rose without being called, and 
commenced their paddling labours with the greatest alacrity and good- 
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will: the morning exceedingly fine and tranquil, and the river looking 
beautiful. 

About a quarter of a mile above the spot of last night’s bivouac, 
there are three remarkable cliffs on the south side of the river, com- 
posed of red ochreous earth, about fifty or sixty feet in height: the 
contiguous parts of the bank are about twenty feet high, prominent and 
well defied, lined with trees of large growth, and clothed with vegeta- 
tion the most luxuriant. 

About half a mile above the Isla de San Francesco, we passed a point 
round which the stream sometimes rushes with great violence form- 
ing a kind of whirlpool, and hence called Ramillino, where there is a 
small island of the same name. This phenomenon when passed was 
scarcely perceptible. At 9 a.m. we arrived at the Island Careinja 
where we hauled up the canoe, (always taking the precaution to have 
the chronometers carefully deposited in some shady place.) After break- 
fast we proceeded, paddling along the banks, which now in many places 
rise to forty and fifty feet, consisting of the same material: the Gama- 
looti grass growing on the lower parts of the bank contrasted beautifully 
with the darker tints of the forest—-sky overcast—weather sultry.— 
Thermometer in the shade 82°: river water 85°. 

The river when most swollen in the rainy season, which generally 
happens in October, is according to the Padrone’s account, at least six 
or seven feet deeper than at present, and in the dry season next month, 
(April) it is so shallow below the Colorado branch, that for miles the 
bongos are obliged to be dragged over by main force through temporary 
channels. 

Our Ramas were willing hard working fellows, but we found it 
necessary to give them extra rations, and with so much exertion I think 
they required it. | 

About half an hour past noon we passed the Rio Machado, where we 
first saw the San Carlos Hill, which is certainly the most remarkable 
one we had yet seen, its base terminating on the southern bank, its 
summit and contour not to be mistaken, affording an excellent land- 
mark to distinguish the river of that name, beyond which it is situated 
about two miles: its estimated height is about 2,000 feet. The gene- 
ral features of the river, as far as the San Carlos, were not different from 
what we had observed since yesterday. At 2 p.m. we landed to dine 
on the island of San Carlos, situated opposite the mouth of the river of 
that name, distant from Point Arenas forty-six miles; its mode of form- 
ation and materials are the same as those we had hitherto seen. The 
width of the San Carlos river is here about two hundred yards, and its 
rate of stream equal to that of the main river, in fact is (the Padrone 
says,) the chief cause of its increased velocity, as the river San Juan 
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above this confinx becomes at once slack. After getting sigbts for 
longitude, we again took to our canoe, at 3h. 30m. P.m., when the heat 
was excessive, and breeze light, paddling along at a greater rate over 
the ground than we had hitherto done. 

. Beyond the San Carlos the river is more picturesque and beautiful, 
its waters gently gliding along at the rate of less than a knot, deeper, 
darker, and more ia accordance with rivers of magnitude; its sluggish 
motion I am rather inclined to attribute more to the suddenly increased 
depth of its bed, than as the Padrone supposes to its being above the 
junction of the San Carlos. Here the banks are bold, precipitous, (ten, 
thirty, and forty feet high,) and less encumbered with decayed vegetable 
mnatter; the hills in the distance rising to three and four hundred feet, 
and densely overgrown to their summits with trees of most majestic ap- 
pearance. The breadth of the river is here about a hundred and fifty 
yards. | 

At sunset we were about a mile below Chorero Creek, and saw the 
hills of that name rising about 1,500 feet on the north side of the river. - 
We remained for the night on a small dry sand shoal, situated above 
the Isla Campana, at the foot of the first rapid. 

Wednesday \\th.—At 6 aM. we attempted the first rapid, called the 
Machuca, sixty-two miles distant from Point Arenas, by poling and 
paddling along the northern bank; its velocity does not at any part 
exceed five knots, so that we had not much difficulty to overcome. The 
bed of the river is formed of small rocks, and at present very shallow; 
but in the rainy season these are covered. 

At 6h. 40m. we were again in still water, where the stream was 
running at the rate of two and a half, or two and three-quarter knots, 
the banks gradually rising as we approached the Balas Rapid, from six 
and eight, to twenty and thirty feet on the southern bank. At 8h. 
20m. a.M. we arrived at the foot of the Rapid de los Balos, where the 
Indians laid in their paddles and commenced poling, by which means 
we ascended with equal facility, and almost immediately came to another, 
the Rapid del Mico, which does not require a distinct name, as they are 
evidently only continuations of each other, and as the maximum velocity 
of these, so called Rapids, does not exceed five and a half knots, and 
the bed of the river is pretty clear of rocks. I may further add that the 
phrase “ acceleration of stream,” would convey a better idea of this part 
‘of the river, than the word “ rapid,” which although synonymous, has, 
asa conventional term too strong a ene at least in the present state 
of the river. 

By this time, the morning mist which barely enabled us to see across 
the river had dispersed, and we ascended the Mico Rapid as easily as 
the two preceding ones, and by the same means. At 9h. 30m. a.m. we 
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reached the Rio Bartolo, and stopped to breakfast, the Indians so vora- 
cious after their morning’s exertions, that we found it again necessary 
‘to give them a further additional allowance. There is no perceptible 
stream in this river. We cuta few light spars for the canoe, preparatory 
to entering the Lake, and then resumed our progress up the river, having 
beautiful weather and little wind till nearly noon, when the sea breeze 
set in at §.S.E. At noon, we were about one mile and a half below the 
Rapid del Castello Viejo. Temperature of the air 82,°—of the river 


nearly the same. 
Above the river Bartolo, the strength of the stream appeared to be 


from one to one anda half knot, the banks much the same, beyond which 
at a short distance inland, hummucks of fifty and one hundred feet may 
be seen, covered with trees of moderate size. 

It was nearly one in the afternoon when we saw the point on which 
the old fort San Carlos once stood, and soon afterwards passed the island 
Juana, where a temporary hospital was established for the sick in 
Nelson's memorable expedition against the Spaniards. Here we met a 
large bongo, which had left Granada seven days previous, and overtoak 
another which had started from the town of San Juan about the same 
time: matual greetings were exchanged by the Padrones. At th. 
15m. P.M. we commenced to ascend the rapid of the old Castle, and in 
the course of fifteen minutes, had got beyond it by means of tracking 
along the south side of the river. ‘This rapid basa mean fall of nearly 
five feet, runs at the rate of eight knots, and extends across the whole 
breadth of the river, which is here about two hundred yards. By 
holding the chronometers, (which I may here mention were placed in 
a painted canvas covered box, and packed in saw-dust,) suspended in 
our hands, while the canoe was tracked up the side of the river, they 
sustained less jerking motion than if we had carried them along the 
banks. The bongos in ascending this rapid are obliged to be lightened 
of part of their cargo. 

The site of the fort is visible at the distance of one and a half, or one 
and three-quarters of a mile, but soon it is shut in by a point, and 
by keeping on the northern bank of the river will not open again till 
abreast of that point, when you will be within a cable’s length of the 
castle, now so entirely overgrown with jungle, that we could not dis- 
cover any portion of its walls. This being the scene of our gallant 
countryman’s early career made it to us peculiarly interesting. 

As soon as we had fairly got beyond this most formidable of all the 
rapids, which in my opinion well deserves the name, we resumed our 
paddles with good effect, the stream now running not more than one 
knot in the middle of the river,and on the margin scarcely perceptible ; 
the banks are again low, and lined so thickly with the same grass 
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growing to the waters’ edge, as to render landing almost impossible : 
the heights of the trees were now between 70 and 130 feet. 

At 2h. 50m. p.m. landed on the north bank, at a place called 
Santa Cruz Chica, about two miles above the Castello Viejo, where we 
stopped to dine, under a delightfully shady tree. Here we found a 
‘fire already burning, which had probably been left by the bongo we 
met this morning: the heights of the banks are here about eight feet. 
At 3h. 50m. p.m. we resumed our paddles, Indians working admirably : 
the banks very low as far as the Toro rapid, in some places nearly on 
a level with the water, lined with the same grass, and a species of 
palm; the larger trees fifty or sixty feet high. The stream still run- 
ning at the rate of a knot in the middle of the river; but not at all near 
the banks. At 5h. 30m. p.m. found ourselves beyond the Toro rapid, 
seventy-seven miles from Point Areuas, which is, I think, the smallest 
and least violent of them all; the acceleration of stream in the centre 
being not more than four knots, and few rocks presenting themselves 
above water. The width of the river at the head of this rapid is about 
a cable’s length from bank to bank. 

Beyond the Toro rapid the banks of the river are still lower, and in 

‘many places the trees are growing out of the water; and lined by palms 
on each side in such close and compact order as to form an almost im- 
penetrable barrier, conveying not a bad idea of a well set hedge: the 
highest trees do not exceed 40 feet. The stream is here very slack. 

At sunset we were about one and a half mile above this rapid, where 
owing to the swampy nature of the banks, we found the musquitos very, 
troublesome. 

I may here remark that from the river Machuca, as far up as 
the river Savalos which we had just passed, the bed of the Rio San 
Juan is studded with fragments of rock, while all below is ae com- 
posed of sand and mud. 

At 8h. 30m. we passed the Isla Chica, and at 9 the Isla Grande, 
where there are hills of 800 feet altitude adjacent to the northern bank 
of the river. Being very anxious to get to San Carlos in time for morn- 
ing observations, we gave the Indians an extra allowance of grog by way 
of encouraging them to paddle till midnight, when we found ourselves 
nearly abreast of the river Melchorezto, and anchored in the middle of 
the stream, there being no landing, and the musquitos very trouble- 
some. 


To be continued. 
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AGULHAS LIGHT. 


The following is the address delivered by the Chairman, the Honorable 
William Porter, at the public meeting of the inhabitants of Cape 
Town, held at the Commercial Exchange, on Saturday, the 11th 
of July, on the subject of the proposed light on Cape Agulhas :— 


“‘Gentlemen,—The requisition addressed to the Governor, and his Excellency‘s 
authority for holding our assembly, having now been read, it becomes my duty 
to make a few remarks. I begin by thanking you for the honor which you 
have done me, by calling upon me to preside over this meeting. It is one col- 
lected to promote no object of a sordid or a selfish character ; it is collected in 
the spirit of perfect charity and good will, free from the ‘ barbarous dissonance’ 
of party-spirit, bitterness, and strife ; it is collected solely in order that a good 
work, too long delayed, may now at length be done. To preside over such a 
meeting, I feel to be indeed an honor. 

‘*Gentlemen,—I have no sooner thanked you for one favor, than I find it 
necessary to ask you for another. I have to entreat your kind indulgence to- 
wards all deficiencies upon this occasion. Believe me this is no idle affectation. 
The affectation would be in doing otherwise. I had intended to have mastered 
and matured, as well as I was able, the subject which we are assembled to con- 
sider, and I was anxious, shall I say ambitious? to have made, if I could, such 
a statement as might do some service to the cause. The pressure of other avo- 
cations has destroyed this hope, and I am, therefore, compelled to throw myself 
on your forbearance. I do so with unhesitating confidence. And yet, if it be 
true that to be yourself deeply interested, is the great art of interesting others ; 
if it be true that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, I feel 
that I ought not to be quite incompetent to address you upon this question. 

'_- *Gentlemen,—It is now 350 years ago, or thereabouts, since Bartholomew 
Diaz first doubled the Cape, and found himself in Algoa Bay. The narrative 
of his disastrous return 


“With darkness and with dangers compassed round,” 


is familiar to every schoolboy, and we may well conceive, I think, how, amidst 
ail the horrors which beset hs path, when death in a thousand ghastly shapes 
still menaced him on every side, a beaming light upon Cape Agulhas would 
have imparted confidence and comfort. It is obvious, notwithstanding, that 
however much old Diaz might have wished for such a thing, he could not, in 
that day, have wondered at its absence. But if he could have foreseen the con- 
sequences to which his great exploit was finally to lead; if he could have fore- 
seen the multitudes who were, from age to age, to pass along the coast he had 
discovered ; if all the commerce, with its thousand and ten thousand sails, which 
was to be afterwards wafted round the promontory he was leaving, could have 
been presented to his view, and if he could, at the same time, have been told at 
the end of three centuries and a half that promontory would stand just as it 
stood on the day of the creation ;—that a work of necessity and mercy in which 
both the east and the west,—the old world with which he was himself ac- 
quainted, and the new world which his great cotemporary Columbus, was about 
to call into existence,—were alike interested, should still remain to be accom- 
plished ;—that prodigal of property and life, we allowed ship after ship to 

rish on that fatal spot for want of an Argand Lamp or two, and some re- 
Hectors,—if such a state of things as this had been prophecied to him, then, 
indeed, the daring navigator might well have been astonished ! 

“‘ Our case is shortl stated. A glance at any map will show that along the 
Southern coast of Africa, one point of land projects beyond the rest. at 
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point is Cape Aguihas. On the outward voyage vessels, Siena speaking, 
stand considerably to the southward, in order to catch the western breezes, 
while, on the contrary, it is the interest of all ships homeward bound, to k 
as close as possible to the coast, so as to be sheltered from the strong winds 
heavy seas which, particularly in the winter season, they would otherwise be 
necessitated to encounter. It so happens that the shore at Agulhas, and the 
whole country for a considerable distance inland is deceitfully depressed, and 
that mistakes are made at sea, with respect to the true distance and character of 
the mountains of Swellendam and Caledon. The results have been terrific ; 
and to put a period, if possible, to the many and melancholy losses at that ocean 
Golgotha, Cape Agulhas, is the purpose for which we are this day met. 
. “] am not quite a twelvemonth in your Colony, and yet, since my_arsival, 
these have been no fewer than three shipwrecks at this destructive point. I 
eannot say that Iam in possession of sufficient data from which to calculate, 
with accuracy, the amount of the property lost upon these several oeeasions. 
But it must have been immense. I am persuaded that I am guilty of no ex- 
aggeration,—that on the contrary, I keep far below the mark, when I assert 
that the cargo of one vessel alone, the ‘ Northumberland,’ would itself have 
amply sufficed to erect a Lighthouse upon every headland which requires one, 
round the entire coast, from Oliphant’s river, on the west, to the Keiskamma, 
on the east. It would have built, aye, and maintained for ages, a Lighthouse 
.on Agulhas ten times over, and far, far more. Are we to proceed then in this 
miserable penny wise but pound foolish course, permitting vast properties to be 
totally destroyed, which might, by so cheap and simple an expedient be pre- 
served iu safety ? 
‘This speaks to the pocket, in language to be understood. Even on the mere 
question of property and its preservation, economy cries aloud. But another 
sound is heard, before which all meaner sounds are hushed—for Humanity up- 
lifts her mighty voice. Property perishes, and there let it perish,—if so its 
owners will, but the piteous waste of human life,—how can we reconcile our- 
selves to that? Upon this subject it is difficuls to dilate, without, upon the one 
hand, dealing in cold common-place, or upon the other, resorting to wild and 
-passionate declamation. I shall not attempt to do it justice. The silent elo- 
quence of facts which are familiar to every man who hears me, will be the most 
effective advocacy, Give you an understanding to that, to which J can give no 
tongue. The number of human beings who have, within the last few years, 
perished at this fatal Cape, is a spectacle at which, if there be tears in Heaven, 
the angels -weep. Take one solitary ship—the ‘ 4rniston,’ or even the ‘ Dor- 
easter, and if that be true which is vouched by high authority, that, none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself,—think, I bescech you, of the 
melancholy chasm which must have been made in many a home and many a 
heart, by the violent and untimely death of all the sufferers, who then sank to 
rise no more! In the view of such calamities our common nature seems to 
realize the pathetic image of Jewish desolation—‘ Rachael weeping for her 
children !° 
‘Gentlemen, I turn from the dismal sight. Ido so to ask, in the name of 
humanity and in the name of God, if such things must last forever? Will men 
stand tamely by as lookers on whilst so many of their fellow-men are drowning ? 
Poetry has imagined a supernatural Beiwg as tenanting that fatal shore" tks 
Spirit of the Cape.’ Savave tribes upon the coast of Africa are, we know, in 
‘the habit of devoting human victims to such supposed intelligencies. We 
shudder when we hear or read of barbarity like this. We fecl grateful that our 
lines are cast in happier places. But if we may be fairly said to cause every 
evil which we neglect to prevent, it may well be doubted when we consider 
the extent of the destruction which periodically takes place at Cape Agulhas, 
whether we have much ground for self-complacency. Our fellow ereatures die 
in both instances, and die in both instances a miserable death, and, in my 
opinion, the cruel superstition of savages and heathens is to the full as excus- 
able as the more destructive indifference of civilized and Christian men. 
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_ ‘Gentlemen, to proclaim that the continuance of such calamities shail not, at 
least, be chargeable to us, is the object for which we are now prescut. It may 
be that we shall not succeed. It may be that for the want of a little, and but a 
little money, this noble project must be given up. It may be that the world: 
will still look coldly on, and see ship after ship, and carzo after cargo, and crew 
after crew, perish before theireyes. All this is possible. But I do in my con- 
acience believe that, if we take our mensures properly, the result will be altoge- 
ther different, [ cannot, and I will not doubt at. Yon have on your side reason, 
religion, humanity, end conscience, the calculations of enlightened selfishness, 
and the dictates of the universal heart of man. With such a canse,—these sup- 
porters, and God’s blessing, believe me, yon can never fuil. 

“ Gentlemen, in the course of yesterday I endeavoured to ascertain on what 
grounds, if any, the object of this meeting could possibly be epposed. Fur my 
own part, I can safely say that I could not imagine what those grounds could 
be. [ should just as soon have expected to hear that it was wrong to keep the 
commandments, or to clothe the naked, orto feed the hungry; as that it was 
wrong to raise a Light upon Point Agulhas, to warn the mariner from danger 
and frum death. I have, however, been able to hear of three objections, and 
but three, to cach of which @ shall, with your permission, give a brief consider- 
ation. 7 

“It has veen sadd, then im the first place, that a Lighthouse is unnecessary. 
The captains of the present day it seems (lo not require such assistance. Light- 
houses tt is conceived, are vulgar, old-fashioned affairs,—the clumsy, but con- 
venient mode of other times fur counteracting ignorance, and fit enough, per- 
haps even now, to show small craft the way of creeping round a coast, but 
objects of derision to the superior seamanship whieh, in the present day, conducts 
the Eastern trade. Gentlemen, # trust that I am very far from undervaluing 
the mercantile navy of either Europe or America. That the commanders in 
that navy are, at the present moment, a credit-to their respective flags, 1 enter- 
tain no doubt whatever. But that those commanders are now, or are likely to 
be hereafter, so skilful as to be beyond the benefit of a Beacon Light upon Cape 
Agulhas,—or that such skill is in point of fact attainable, considering the mode 
in which two great commingling oceams affect the currents in that quarter, I 
respectfully deny. And even were we to admit that there is a elass of ships 
which may ‘be independent of the bwmble aid we would afford,—ships with -in- 
fallible chronometers, and in which the sextant itself has been discarded for 
instruments of still greater accuracy, would it therefore foHow that there are 
mot other vessels, aye, and many of them which would ha with joy the useful 
light? But in truth the objection is absurd in principle, and is refuted by the 
state of facts. I say the objection is absurd in principle, and I say so for this 
reason. It és not denied,—and I believe it cannot be dented,—that Cape 
‘Agulhas, upon every consideration applicable ¢o such a subject, requires a 
Lichthouse as much as any other pomt or spot with which we are acquainted. 
Now, if you tell me that a beacon on oe Sic is unnecessary, then I say, ‘ put 
out the Channel Lights,—why waste the precious oil!—if seamen should re- 
quire no aids of that description,—darken every Lighthouse in existence,—you 
may de so with safety.’ Few persons however, will, I think be bold enou 
to advocate this sweeping pruposition. I say, moreover, that the objection is 
refuted by the state of facts. We hear of seamanship mdeced, but we see the 
shipwrecks. Driven by no tempest and shattered by no storm, still bark after 
ark is betrayed by that deceptive shore, and 1 hold it to be preposterous te 
talk about a speculative perfection, witile the work of destruction is going prac- 
tically on. 

“The second objection to our meeting differs altogether from the first. I¢ 
freely admits that a Lighthouse would be useful. It even strongly contends 
that a Lighthouse should be built. But at says im substance, this,—‘ this 
question is an important see but it is not a colonial question. It belongs 
to those who own the shipe to make arrangements for protecting them. If 
British and Foreign shipowners are content that their property should be con- 
tinually perilled, and the lives of their passengers stand in jeopardy every hour 
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this Colony may well be content aleo. Why should we meddle or make‘ with 
what concerns other people, and what does not concern us?’ . 

- “Gentlemen, it ia true that the Colony of the Cape has, apparently, but a 
small interest in the accomplishment of the work in view. The vessels that are 
wrecked are not the property of our shipowners. The merchandise which is 
lost is not consigned to our merchants. The lives which are sacrificed for the - 
most part, make desolate other homes and hearths than those belonging to this 
Colony. The loss of one vessel has been felt in England,-—Iadia has mourned, 
it may be for a second,—a third perhaps, has raised a universal wail throughout 
the whole of the Mauritius,—other quarters may be reached in turn,—but from 
such visitations, owing to circumstances, this Colony isexempt, All this is true. 
But while I admit that all this is true, I still contend that it ig our interest-as 
well as our duty to stand forward. Surely it needs no argument to prove that 
everything which conduces to the security and prosperity of the great Kastern 
trade must be advantageous to the Cape. e have an interest,—if we must 
consider the matter in this way,—<that our Indian visiters should not fear a 
voyage to the Cape, more than a voyage to Australia. But if I am asked the 
true reason why you should come forward in such numbers as I see to day, I 
would answer that you so come forward because, enforced by strong necessity, 
you cannot help it, The disastrous spot is in our territory. The harrowing 
scenes which it pyesents are forced upon our notice. The dreadfal nuisance 
which we would abate lies at our very doors. Our own eyes, so to speak, behold 
the wretched sufferers,—-the men and the women, and alas! the little children 
too,-=struggling for life and sinking in the wave. Our own ears are pi 
with the appalling cries which nature prompts in that awful hour of nature’s 
agony. (ur own hands perform the sickening task of collecting upon the sea- 
beach the bodies of the dead. Have we no interest I ask, in terminating if we 
can, such miserable doings? Interest, indeed !—why, what interest had Wol- 
temade—(let me do honor to a brave man’s memory, and thank the gentleman 

posite, Mr. Silberbauer, for having brought a most noble action to my notice), 
what interest had Woltemade, which prompted him to peril and to lose his life 
in the manner which the historian has recorded? 1 thought I had in my pocket 
the paper which transcribes the incident, but I find I have forgotten it. The 
story however, is soon told. On the first of June, 1773, an Indiaman, of which 
I do nat know the name, was wrecked somewhere off your coast. When the 
crew and passengers were in the last extremity, Woltemade arrived on horse- 
back at the spot, and determining to save as many as he could, he swam his 
horse seven tines aay the breakers, and succeeded u each occasion in 
bringing off two men. Worn out with anxiety and toil, Woltemade was inclined 
to pause, but still the cry for as ¢ame upon him from the wreck, and unable 
to endure that cry, exhausted as he was,~—he sprang once more into the saddle, 
and spurred his tired horse in into the surf. He reached the vessel, though 
with difficulty, but there alas! too great a number in the selfishness of suffering 
fastened themselves upon their deliverer, and all perished! That was a great 
deed, gentlemen, a deed of deathless glory. . I am disposed to think that the 
doer of it took a different view respecting what should interest him, than some 
amongst us scem inolined to entertain. He had not sixpence worth of property 
on board that ship, nor was there a single person on her dying deck of whom 
he had ever seen the face. But he acted upon other principles. He knew 
nothing I presume of the Roman Drama, nor, in all probability, did he ever 
hear the hacknied line of which the fine philanthropy excited the enthusiasm 
even of a heathen audience; but, though ignorant of classie lore, he was well 
acquainted, doubtless, with a hetter learning, and he had pondered rbaps upon 
the question, ‘who is my neighbour? ’--and he had laid up in bis heart the 
simple beauty of the parable which gives the memorable answer. God had 
given him a generous and heroic spirit, and he obeyed its dictates even to the 
eath. None of us, gentlemen, is likely to be placed in such extremity as was 
this gallant colonist. None of us is ever likely to be called upon to do such 
services or to make such sacrifices. But still in an humble and inferior measure, 
we may feel samething of the spirit by which he was imbucd. If every onc now 
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within hearing of my voice, and every one of, perhaps, the greater number who 
may chance to see hereafter some account of what I say, would only hear an 
inward voice proclaiming ‘ go thou and do likewise,'—why, gentlemen, in two 
years your Lighthouse would be built and burning ! ; | ’ 


“‘Gentlemen, the only objection which now remains to be disposed of, is cer- | 


tainly a fatal one, if valid. Our hopes it is said. are doomed to be shipwrecked 
on Agulhas. I have been asked to name the sum which will probably be re- 
quired for effecting the purpose now in view. In answer, [ have named a sum 
cousiderably more than we can need. I have named, in round numbers, 
£10,000 as the sum which will suffice to build a Lighthouse fit to last for ever, 
and also to defray all charges as long as it shall last. ‘The reply to this announce- 
ment has been the usual shrugging of the shoulders, and the usual shaking of 
the head, and the usual prophecy, ‘‘ you will never raise the money.” Gentle- 
men, [ venture to prophecy that this is false. 
‘‘T am not indeed absurd enough tu think that £10,000, or any thing like it, 
can be collected in this Colony. We are neither numerous enough nor rich 
ieee for such an undertaking. ‘To expect that the Cape of Good Hope 
should build this Lighthouse, would not be just, if it were practicable, and 
would not be practicable, if it were just. But I will not te persuaded until we 
have tried, and fairly tried, and after all have failed, that it we come forward 
with unanimity,—with earnestness,—and according to our means, with liber- 
ality, we shall not be powerfully supported from abroad. For just consider how 
the matter stands. xamine ihe map of the world from North to South, from 
East to West, and Pe will find that there is not a spot upon the face of God's 
earth, where it is for the interest of so many different nations, that a Light- 
house should be built as upon the very spot in question, Cape Agulhas. I hold 
this to be indisputable, and see the cheering results to which it almost neces- 
sarily leads. Why, £10,000 might easily, if you had only the fit machinery to 


work with, be raised in half a dozen towns which might be mentioned, while . 


instead of towns, there are far more than that number of great nations to whom, 
through their consuls here (who all take a lively interest in the subject,) we 
may confidently appeal. What we have to contend against, and all which we 
have to contend against, is the diminishing effect of distance. Our task must 
be to counteract this tendency as much as possible,—to bring the distant near, 
to secure if we can the services of some zealous spirits, who will not like to let 
their fellow creatures perish, even so far off xs Aguihas. Such spirits I believe 
may still be found. Details, however, will be for your Committee, and with 
them I shall not meddle. But it is amazing to think, how differently we are 
affected by a matter which takes place beside us, and one which chances to 
occur five or six thousand miles away. A wherry upset upon the Thames, by 
which a single waterman is drowned, will cause as great a sensation throughout 
wide London’s bounds, as the destruction at Cape Agulhas, of a vessel of 1,000 
tons, with all her passengers and crew. ‘Tell the people abroad, tell for instance 
the people of England, to make the case their own. Transfer the dangers and 
flisasters of Cape Agulhas to some headland on the British coast. Will any 
man tell me that that headland would be left unprotected by a light? Why, 
knowing as I do, and honouring as I do the majestic charity,—the sublime 
benevolence of London, I have no more doubt than I have of my own existence, 
that within forty-eight hours after the tidings that the Arniston was lost with 
the 400 souls that freighted her, had reached that Royal City, not £10,000,— 
but if necessary, £50,000 would have been subscribed to raise a Lighthoure at 
the scene of death. What is true of London will equally apply eieayrliere: Let 
us lay the case before them,—it is a case emphatically of life and death,—let 
us call on them to help us, or I should rather say to hele themselves,—and leave 
the rest to God and their own consciences. 

‘‘Gentlemen, from the Colonial Government, under the circumstances in 
which it is placed, it would be unreasonable for us to expect assistance. 
Whether or not the Government at home will aid us it is not for me to judge. 
Perhaps it may be thought that the substance of a recent despatch, in relation 
to a somewhat kindred subject, does not augur favourably. It appears that 
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some time ago, Admiral Elliot was strongly impressed with the im ce of 
having a minute survey made of our south-eastern coast, and Sir George Na- 
pier, taking as he does, a warin and anxious interest in all such matters, wrote 
earnestly home upon the subject. By the reply which has been received, it 
appears that the Admiralty were of opinion, after considering the subject, that 
there were but two places between Simons Bay and Port Natal, in which 
small craft could ride,—and they came to the conclusion that the proposed 
undertaking would be useless. From this of course, it by no means follows 
that the Home Government will not enter into our views about Agulhas. For 
my own part I hope and believe they will. But on a great question of this 
kind, I ‘ put not my trust in Princes,’ nor yet in Prime Ministers,—but in the 
universal People. ir our Governors should want the will to aid this work, 
which is impossible, —or if, having the will, they should want the power,— 
which may turn out to be the case, why then, we have nothing for it, but to do 
the work without them. But while I feel myself justified in saying this, [ 
must at the same time say, that I look with confidence for better things. 

‘Gentlemen, one word as to the work itself. You all know the ease and 
cheapness with which it can be carried on. My honourable friend near me, 
(Mr. Breda) the proprietor of the property, gives you the ground as a free gift. 
Major Mitchel, the Surveyor-General, has made a plan and estimate, and he 
had proposed to add to these his gratuitous services as architect, services of 
which owing to other arrangements, we shall not in all probability be able to 
enjoy the benefit. I need not dwell upon the claim which the gentlemen I 
have mentioned possess upon the public gratitude. But it is not by man alone 
that we are assisted, for the very nature of the plan appears to affurd us its co- 
operation. Stone for building purposes is plenty on the spot, and there is an 
elevation of solid limestone ready to receive the edifice which we propose te_ 
raise. 

‘“Gentlemen, I have detained you long. Ihave now done. There is but 
one thing more which I would say to you. Do not yield to little difficulties 
and discourngements. You will meet these things, and meeting them you 
must overcome them. Do not expect that in every quarter you will at once 
arouse indifference,—or look for it that men will be able everywhere to trample 
selfishness benenth their feet. Lighthouses are not things which rise like ex- 
halations. I have myself looked from ship-board upon the Eddystone at night. 
T would fain derive a moral from what has occurred upon the site of that cele- 
brated structure. To surmount all the difficulties which nature there presented 
in such numbers, and found a Lighthouse in the very waves, might well have 
seemed a vain and visionary notion. But still the noble thought was not 
abandoned. Winstanley strove to realize it, but the savage sea lashed into fury, 
as if by the attempt to deprive it of its prey, sprang on its victim like a thin 
of life, and in a night laid prostrate the workman and his work. But still the 
noble thought was not abandoned. Rudyerd next essayed his skill, and then, 
as if the two great destructive elements of nature had made a compact and 
alliance,—fire came to succour and avenge the baffled Ocean, and the finished 
building was consumed. But still the noble thought was not abandoned. 
Smeaton finally rose, and he triumphed gloriously, and there his mighty labour 
‘stands, firm as the rock into which it is inserted; destined for many an age to 
mnile superior to every storm, and dely the surges of a thousand years. Your 
obstacles are of a widely different description; but such as they are, encounter 
them with the same determination, and they too will be overcome. Send far 
and wide over the deep your philanthropic summons. ‘There is, it seems, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Aguthas, a certain spot termed the Tower of Babel. 
‘The Tower which bore that name of old was begun with one people who spoke 
one speech, but idle if not impious in its vet the building failed, in conse- 
quence of disunion, for the language of the builders was confounded. Let us 
hope to lay the first stone of a Tower to be commenced under other auspices, 
sid for other objects, a Tower for the erection of which many different tongues 
and nations shall combine in fellowship and concord; a Tower to be raised by 
those who are of one heart, if not one dialect; a ‘Tower to which the mariner 
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can look im his extremity, and by which, long after we ourselves have 
away, the blessing of those who were ready to perish may be gratefully called 
forth.”—South African Commercial Advertiser. 


The following resolutions were agreed upon :— 

Ist.—Moved by the Honourable M. Van Breda, seconded by Captain Van 
‘Renen,— 

That the great and painful loss of life and destruction of property, by ship- 
wreck, upon our coast, near Cape Agulhas, forcibly calls attention to the adop- 
‘tion of some measure which may operate as a safeguard to vessels passing in ite 
neighbourhood, and render less frequent such melancholy disasters, as the loss 
of the Arniston, Doneaster, Northumberland, Venerable, and La Lise. 

2d.— Moved by ‘Il’. Ansdell, Esq., seconded by the Baron Von Ludwig,— 

That in the opinion of this Meeting, and from the evidence of many nautical 
men, the erection of a Lighthouse at Cape Agulhas would be highly beneficial, 
greatly contrivuting to the safety of the voyage round the Cape, no less with 
respect to pointing out the coast with greater certainty, than in obviating the 

escnt necessity of keeping far from the land, and thus becoming subject to the 
Intense severity in the winter months of the North West gales. 

3d.—Moved by Henry Sherman, Esq., seconded by W. G. Anderson, Esq.— 

That in order to create a fund for the erection of a Lighthouse, and to deta 
the annual expenses, a general subscription be entered into in this Colony, and 
in the neighbouring Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, as well as in England, 
India, France, Umited States, Holland, the Hanse owns, and all maritime 
places trading to the Eastward, and as the object is one of equal interest to the 
shipping of all naticns, that the several Consuls resident among us, and other 
séntlemen connected with those places, be solicited to co-operate in furtherance 
of this desirable object. 

4th.—Moved by the Baron Von Ludwig, seconded by T. Ansdell, Esq.,— 

That a Committee now be appointed for the purpose of assisting to carry into 
operation the design of the present Meeting in obtaming subscribers, corres- 
ponding with influential persons connected with the shipping interest, drawing 
_up regulations, and arranging the nature of the trust, and for general pu : 
and that the Hon. W. Porter, and M. Breda, Esq., Major Mitchell, the Port 
and Deputy Port Captains, Messrs. Ansdell, Silberbaner, Stein, Venn, Pillans, 
and Fairbairn, be now appointed as the present Committee. 

5th.—Moved by S. Merrington, Esq., seconded by J. Borradaile, Esq.,— 

‘The Consuls resident amongst us shall become associated ex-officio with the 

Committee. 

6th,—Moved by Capt. Van Renen, seconded by G. W. Silberbauer, Esq.,— 

That the Regulations to be drawn up by the Committee, as soon as comple- 
ted, shall be submitted for adoption at a General Meeting of the Subscribers, of 
which meeting the Committee shall give due notice. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, by G. W. Silberbauer, Esq., seconded 
by J. Stein, Esq. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape Town, 21st July, 1840. 
Sim.—In the number for January of your useful publication, Lieut. 
Barrow has impugned the correctness of a statement contamed in my 
letter to the Editor of the South African Commercial Advertiser, viz. 
that in the year 1838, 465 vessels entered Table Bay, and 60 entered 
Simons Bay, (exclusive of ships of war,) and he has substituted the 
numbers 432 and 96 respectively. My statement was an extract from 
the Port Office Books, and comprehended the interval between the Ist 
of January 1838, and the Ist of January 1839; and it is perfectly cor- 
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rect, as the enclosed abstract from the Collector of Customs official re- 
turns will shew; the annual returns from the Customs are made from 
the 5th of January to the 5th of January following; hence arises the 
difference of five vessels more, (in the abstract) having entered Table 
Bay than. appears in my statement. 

As your pages are dedicated to the information and welfare of the 
naval profession, and not to idle controversy, I shall decline further 
notice of the remarks contained in Mr. Barrow’s letter, foreign as they 
are to the subject, and will only observe that the luss of the ‘ Protcé,” 
and “Cockburn,” upon Muizenberg beach, confirms my opinions 
given in the letter before alluded to,) that ‘‘ most of the wrecks in False 
Bay have occurred from mistaking Muizenberg for Simons Bay ; and a 
light upon the Roman Rock, or Noahs Ark, to show the entrance of 
Simons Bay, would be of more essential use than a light upon Cape 
Point ;” and such is the general, if not, universal opinion. 

I take leave to forward herewith the Commercial Advertiser, and the 
Jast number of the Shipping List, wherein you will find that measures 
have been taken with every prospect of success, for the erection of a 
lighthouse upon Cape Agulhas by a general subscription; and it is 
probable about 1,000/. will be raised in this Colony, to commence so 
desirable a work. Your influential aid towards the completion of it is 
earnesly solicited by the Committee. | 

I regret to say that the “ Howard,” a small barque of 197 tons, 
parted one cable and slipped another in a northerly gale, which occurred 
upon. Thursday. last, the 16th current, and in all likelihood she will 
become a wreck. A considerable part of her cargo (consisting princi- 
pally of coffee,) has been landed in good condition ; the remainder will 
be saved, more or less damaged by salt water. 

_. I fully agree with you, Sir, that a list of all wrecks should be pub- 
lished, and “ that no feelings of delicacy should conceal the truth in 
such matters; but how is the truth to be got at unless the circum- 
stances are properly investigated? I should say the parties interested 
in the property, either the owners or underwriters are the proper per- 
sons to cause an investigation into such matters; for any exparte state- 
ment, reflecting on the conduct of the captain or crew, would be, in my 
opinion, not only a want of delicacy, but a positive act of injustice. 

With reference to a remark in Lieut. Barrow’s letter, and to your 
note at the bottom of it, I beg leave to state that I disclaim having had 
the slightest intention, in my letter to the Editor of the Advertiser, of 
saving “anything injurious to the unoffending,” or to any other indivi- 
dual.. I shall always be ready to verify any statement I may have 
made, or may hereafter make. My opinions are founded upon obser- 
vation, and to the best of my judgment. So far from being dogmatical, 
or having “ self-satisfied conclusions upon the advantages of Table Bay,” 
or any other subject, I am glad to hear the opinions of others upon any 
matter which may he mooted, cousidering it the safest and best mode 
of arriving at just conclusions. : 


I have the honor, to be, Sir, 
__- Your obedient servant, 


J. BANCE. 
_ To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. | 
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“« Custom House, Cape Town, 23nd May, 1640. 
_ © A Return of ships entered during the year 1838, in the ports as 
under:— = . 
: Cape Town, 469 vessels, 150,243 tons. 
-Simons Tawn, 60 =‘ . 22,258 * 
Cape Town 469 vessels, exclusive of men-of-war. 
Simons Town 60 vessels, exclusive of men-of-war. 


‘¢ Sam. Woops, Collector.” 


_ Lieut. Barrow has denied this statement and substituted an erroneous 
one, stigmatizing the true one by the term “not faithful ;” and asserts 
that 432 vessels arrived in Table Bay, and 96 in Simons Bay during 
the year 1838.—J. B. 


We gladly lay before our readers the foregoing letter of Lieut, Bance, 
with the minutes of the proceedings on the important subject of a Light 
on the Cape, Agulhas, because we see a becoming spirit animating the 
residents of the Cape, from which, with the feeling that exists in this 
country, there is good reason to hope that the light will be established 
eventually, although it may be that certain official formalities may 
delay it. In various parts of this work our correspondents have referred 
to the subject, and we have some degree of satisfaction in knowing that 
we have published their sentiments, and thereby agitated this very im- 
portant subject; and Lieut. Bance, as well as Lieut. Barrow, although 
they may differ as to the comparative merits of Simons and Table Bays, 
may still feel satisfaction when the Light is established, that they 
have promoted it by their discussion. As to the objections against it 
there are arguments enough adduced by Mr. Porter to meet them, but 
we may particularly refer our readers to p. 518 of this volume for the 
conclusive opinions of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and we 
sincerely trust that no obstacle whatever will be allowed to stand in the 
way of this great and important safeguard to the Cape navigation. 


THE LEVANT. 
(Continued from page 810.) 


Carturk oy GrsBath. 


Admiralty, October ‘10th, 1840. 


3 Desratones, of which the following are copies, have been this day re- 


ceived at this office, addressed to Richard More O’Ferrall, Esq., 
‘by Admiral the Honourable Sir Robert Stopford, Commander-in- 
chief of her Majesty’s ships and vessels in the Mediterranean. 


“ Princess Charlotte, Bay of Antoura, September 15th, 1840. 

‘‘ 81r,—I have the honor to transmit for their lordships’ information, copies 
of a letter from Captain Martin, of the Carysfort, with its enclosures, detailing 
an attack made upon the castle of Gebail, by a party of marines under Ceptain 
Robinson, R.M., of the Hastings, which, though repulsed at the time with a loss 
which I deeply regret, was yet successful in its results, the castle having been 
evacuated next morning. e possession of that stronghold is of the most 
material importance, as it commands the main road by which the enemy might 
advance upon our position from the northward, and secures a safe point for the 
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mountainecrs concentrating and receiving arms, which they have already done 
in great numbers, and press forward for more, with every disposition apparently, 
to make good use of them. 

“ Fully coinciding in the encomiums bestowed by Captain Martin and Captain 
Austin, on the merits of the officers and men employed on this service, such as 
must always be conspicuous where danger calls them forth, I beg to recommend 
them to their lordships’ favourable consideration.—I have the honor to be, &e., 

(Signed) “ Ropert Storrorp, Admiral.” 


“ HLM.S. Carysfort, Gebail, September 13th, 1840. 

‘Sir,—TI have the honour to inform you that, pursuant to your directions, I 
anchored off Gebail. 

‘<The enemy have evacuated the town ; the mountainecrs are coming in fast 
for arms ; and, as far as [ can judge from their words and professions, the most 
enthusiastic feeling prevails among them. 

“TI trust that these results will, in some degree, excuse the loss we have 
sustained. 

‘¢T shall now proceed to detail the circumstances of the attack. 

‘ Atnoon I anchored, with springs, within musket-shot of Gebail. The Dido 
took a good position ahead of the Carysfort, and the Cyclops astern. Groups of 
mountaincers immediately came down to the beach, and many were brought off 
by the boats. 

“Having given sufficient time for the marines to prepare for landing, and 
for their commanding officer to reconnoitre the place of disembarkation, at one 
p.m. the ships opened their fire upon the castle, and upon the points which the 
mountainccrs designated to us as those occupied by the Albanians. This was 
returned by occasional musket-shots. When the fire had been continued with 
great precision, and apparently with some effect, for about half an hour, the 
marines, accompanied by a large party of armed mountaineers, pushed off from 
the Cyclops, and to cover their landing the ships re-opened upon the castle. 

‘About half-past three p.m., observing the detachment formed upon the 
beach, to the south of the town, and believing all the effect likely to be produced 
by our shot was already done, and that the gardens had been swept by the 
launches’ carronades, I made the signal to push on. 

‘The marines advanced briskly to the assault, but the cliff soon obstructed 
my view of their progress through the gardens in front of the castle. They 
reached within thirty yards of the tower, when a destructive fire was opened 
upon them from a crenelled outwork, having a deep ditch in front, which was 
completely masked from the fire of the ships. 

“ Finding his men were falling fast, that the wall of the castle was impracti- 
cable, that there was no gate accessible, and nothing but the muzzles of the 
enemy’s muskets visible through the loopholes, Captain Robinson very judici- 
ously drew his men off. The marines retired to the beach steadily and in good 
order. 

‘Captain Austin, who superintended the landing, and accompanied the 
marines, having sent to me to say that nothing could be done unless the tower _ 
was levelled, the ships again commenced firing upon it. 

“ Findiug, however, that the immense solidity of the building prevented our 
making a sufficient impression upon it, at half-past five I ordered the marines to 
be re-embarked, and the firing to cease. 

“An English flag, which had been planted on the garden wall as a signal to 
the ships, was accidentally left there by the pilot of the Cyclops, after the 
marines had retired. Lieut. Grenfell, and — Macdonald, a seaman of the Cy- 
clops, volunteered to recover it, and brought it off most gallantly, amidst the 
cheers of the ship. 

“ At night a party of the mountaincers, whom we had armed, were established 
in the town; and at daylight this morning I found that the AJbanians had 
evacuated the castle during the night, leaving three behind, (one of them badly 
wounded, and since dead.) 
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“ The conduet of a Turkish soldier, who was sent up in the Cyclops, has been 
admirable in organizing and keeping together parties of the mountaincers. 

** Having distributed all the arms, 1 now send the Cyclops for a fresh supply. 

“TI think we may dispose of more, and f take the fibenty of suggesting that 
they bes be sent immediately before the present enthusiasm has time to 
subside. 

“The painful part of my duty is to enclose the list of killed and wounded in 
the attack on Gebail. I Scenly lament that it has been so severe. 

“TI have the honour to transmit detailed reports of their proceedings from 
Capt. H. Austin, of her Majesty’s steam. ship Cyclops, and from Capt. Robinson, 
commanding the detachment of royal marines; and I beg to add, that I most 
fully concur iu the encomiums that they pass upon the officers and men under 
their respective orders. 

“T have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) “H. B. Martin, Captain.” 


“© Commedore Charles Napier, C.B., 7.41.8. Powerful.” 


“H.M.S. Cyclops, off the town of Gebail, 
, September 12th, 1810. 


** Sin,—In accordance with your directions, I have the honour to report, that 
in conjunction with Captain Robinson, in commahd of the detachment of royal 
marine’, (specially embarked on board her Majesty's ship under my command, ) 
I first reconnoitercd a position for disembarkation ; after which the detachment, 
consisting of 200 rank and file, and 200 armed Syrians, were put into the boats 
of her Majesty’s ships Princess Charlotte, Bellerophon, and Hastings, wnder the 
command of Lieutenants Johnson, Hallett, and Thompson, of those ships, and 
then landed under the cover of the fire of her Majesty’s ships Carysfort, Dido, 
and Cyclops, about a quarter of a mile to the southward of the town of Gebail. 
The troops being formed, the gardens in front were scoured by the launches’ 
guns, the boats at this moment remaining fully armed and afloat, in perfect 
readiness for the re-embarkation of the force should it prove necessary. 

“‘ Taking to my assistance the second lieutenant, (George Giffard, ) Mr. Butler 
{mate,) and Mr. J. B. Caffari, (Maltese pilot,) as an interpreter, with two gigs’ 
crews, we advanced most cautiously, and so soon as we were within musket-shot 
a party was detached to wave our ensign, fur the purpose of showing our posi- 
tion, in order that the caanonading might cease. 

“This having been accomplished, and while moving steadily forward, a most 
sharp and destructive fire was opened frum the castle, and at this moment only 
was the cap of one man scen. 

“ The firing appeared to proceed principally from a line below the ground upon 
which we were; ham this effective resistance, I immediately saw the doubt that 
existed as to our suecess, but having advanced thus far, a volunteer party 
immediately proceeded to advance to the right, for the purpose of determining 
if there was a chance of forcing an entrance. However, the fire increasing, in 
conjunction with Captain Robinson, the whole force was drawn off by retiring 
steadily, under cover of the walls, conveying all the wounded that could be re- 
moved. At this moment a small boat was despatched to you, that we were out 
of the line of the ships’ fire, for the purpose of awaiting the result of a further 
cannonade ; having waited for which, on the beach, during a period of two hours 
and a half, and sceing the little effect that was apoduedd upon the base of the 
castle, and numerous persons, some of whom were armed, coming in from all 
directions, 1 cbusidered it my duty to re-embark the marine forces, first offering 
to the natives whom I had landed, either to remove them or wait afloat for their 
protection, while they took up an elevated position of safety ; and by a little 
persuasion they chose the latter. I then embarked in the spare boats all the 
unarmed persons who ran to this boat, and in the act of returning { had the 
satisfaction of meeting you. For the detail of the operations, in a military point, 
I beg to refer you to the enclosed report of Capt. Robinson, in command of the 
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.detachment of the royal marines, whom it is our duty especially to notice; and 
who commanded and directed the operations of his men in a most able, courage- 
ous, and praiseworthy manner; and I beg to observe, that the conduct of @he 
officers and men under his command was .in accordance with that ever displayed 
by the royal marines when under fire. It is with much pain and regret that I 
have to lament so severe a loss, without at this moment having succeeded in 
ining possession of the castle: Fe nee ; 
~ OT fave to notice the able assistance rendered by Lieut. Giffard and Mr. Butler 
(mate), both of this ship, who accompanied me in the attack ; the former, with 
my coxswain, George Martin, I regret to say, were severely wounded. — 
‘‘] should not be doing justice to the division of boats before mentioned, if 
I did not express my satisfaction and full approbation of the ready co-operation 
affurded by them in the landing and re-embarkation of the troops, and their 
state of readiness to receive and cover them if neeessary—Lieut. Thompson, the 
senior lieutenant of the Hastings, being in command. _ | 
‘‘ A Turkish soldier sent on d to superintend the distribution of arms, Le- 
haved exceedingly well, first in organizing the Syrians when on board, and after- 
wards in keeping them together on shore, and leading them on to the attack, 
and again in posting them so advantageously as would have enabled them to be 
of considerable use, had the force within advanced. . 
“ I beg leave to inelose a return of the killed and wounded on board H.M. 


steam ship under my command. = | | 
~ ¢ _  T have the honor, &c. | 
(Signed) “‘ Horatio T. Austin, Captain. 


‘“* Capt. H. B. Martin. senior officer off Gibella, H.M.S. Carysfort." . 


) | ““ H.M.S. Cyclops, Sept. 12th, 1840. * 

‘‘ 8ix.—I beg to acquaint you, for the information of Captain Martin, senior 
officer, with the proceedings of the detachment under my command, consisting 
of about two hundred rank and file of the royal marines, divided into four com- 
panies, under the command of Capt. Searle, and of Lieutenants Searle, Harrison, 
and Adair. Having had the pleasure to agree with you so perfectly as to the 
selection of the place for landing, it is only necessary for me to say, that the 
cannonading and shelling of the position and castle of Gebail, having been exe- 
cuted apparently with the most perfect and complete success by H.M.S. Carys- 
fort, Dido, and Cyclops; and the gardens, fences, &c., thoroughly scoured and 
swept by the fire of the launches, the detachment was landed and formed in 
column, extended to the right, and then advanced directly upon the building, 
covered by the fences on the ascent as far as the summit, which being gained 
without the slightest intimation of the presence of an enemy—and you, as well 
as myself considered it impossible, after the effectual battering the building bad 
undergone, that any one could remain in it, the companies were advanced in 
front of the last wall, and in the act of extending to advance, when a very heavy 
fire of musketry was suddenly opened from the loop holes of the castle, but 
principally, as it-since appears, from the loop holes of the castle a few inches 
above the ground from excavation passages ; the fire was returned by the detach- 
ments, and after one or two rounds I withdrew the men under the last wall, 
and pushed forward a sergeant and four or five men, to ascertain whether there 
was any ese | of getting access into the building, either by the doors, or the 
vacancies caused by the bombardment. The enemy’s fire, however, became so 
warm, that as you were present in person during the whole affair, you 
must be aware it was quite hopeless to persevere with any prospect of success, 
and, therefure, I withdrew the detachments to the point of disembarkation, and 
from thence, in about an hour afterwards, the elicle were once more embarked 
in the Cyclops. The painful part of my duty is to report the extent of pur loss, 
which, as you will perceive, amounts (by the return annexed,) to one corporal 
and two privates killed, and one corporal and one private since dead from their 
wounds; and one second lieutenant, one lance sergeant, and fourteen privates 
wounded, nearly all severely. 
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. “(The pleasing part of my duty now remains, whichis, to state that nothing 
could exceed the zeal,.courage, and alacrity. of the non-commissioned officers,, 
drummers, and privates, who fully sustained the honorable character of the 
o My warmest gratitude is due to Capt. Searle, (the next senior officer,) and. 
also to Lieutenants Adair, Searle, and Harrison, commanding companies, for. 
the gallant and most efficient support I received from.them: and also to Lieut. 
Spaldin , acting adjutant to the detachment, for the active performance of ever 
part of his duty, and more particularly for his gallantry in exerting himself in 
ringing off the wounded. ae ee eee ee ae yan a. tnt 
_ ‘“‘T have the honour to be, &c. ere eee 
_. (Signed) ..  “CHanzes Rostnsow. 
Captain Royal Marines, commanding Detachments.” 


‘‘ Return of officers and men belonging to her Majesty’s ships and vessels, killed 
and wounded in the assault upon the fortified position of Gebail, September 
the 12th, 1840... 5 | Te ee ae ee 

ee pao filed two royal marines; wounded, four royal marines, se- 

verely. se ; a 

eae fastings.—Killed, two royal marines; wounded, second Lieut. Charles W, 

pred R.M., slightly; seven royal marines, severely; three royal marines, 

ightly. ae ; Sed te 3s : 
** Castor.— Wounded, one royal marine, severely. 
‘¢ Zebra.—Killed one royal marine.. — os 
“‘ Cyclops. —W ounded, Lieutenant George G. Giffard, severely ; one seaman, 
severely. | 


‘“‘ Total killed, 5; total wounded, 18.” 





‘On the attack of Gebail, where our sailors and marines were repulsed, on 
arriving at the beach to re-embark for their respective ships, Licut. Grenfell, 
first of the Cyclops steam-frigate, was observed to run back accompanied by a 
seaman, having missed an English Jack ; arriving at the scene of action, under 
@ heavy fire from the Egyptians, he carried away the.flag, while the shot was 
flying in all directions about him and his bold companion ; and getting down to 
the boats, they were received with three hearty cheers.” a 

CAPTURE OF SIDON AND TYRE. . 
“6 Sidon, September 27th. - 
“Sidon, with its garrison of nearly 3,000 men, its immense stores of arms, 
ammunition, provisions,—of material of every description,—are all in the hands 
of the Sultan's troops. 

“ After the reconnoissance of the 20th, it was determined to send a force to 
attempt the reduction of the town. Accordingly, on the evening of the 24th, 
the Thunderer, 84, Capt. Berkeley, with the Wasp brig, an Austrian frigate, 
and a ‘Turkish corvette, got under weigh from D’jouni for Sidon. On the 
evening of the 25th, the Gorgon steam frigate took on board from four to six 
hundred marines, while the Cyclops steam-frigate received about 1,500 Turkish 
troops, under the command of a Prussian officer, Col. Lane. Early on the 
morning of the 26th, the steamers got underway, and in a few hours joined 
the other ships, about three miles to the northward of Sidon. ‘The force was 
here increased by the very seasonable arrival of the steamer Stromboli, havin 
on board from 3 to 400 marines from England, having touched at Gibraltar an 
Malta; of the Hydra from Tyre. | 

_ The steamers having towed the other ships into position, they all anchored, 
forming a crescent, which completely commanded the town from one extremity 
to the other. The Stromboli anchored to the extreme south; next to her the 
Wasp, the Austrian frigate, and the Turkish corvette. In the centre, com- 
manding with her broadside the fort and causeway communicating with the 
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barrack, lay the Thunderer, having the Cyclops and Gorgon steamers to the 
southward. The latter hoisted the broad blue pennant, Commodore Napier 
being on board. About half-past eight a flag of truce was sent on shore, and 
the town summoned. In the meantime some of the inhabitants took advantage 
of the offer of the French steamer Castor, (which has been recently giving us 
some curious illustrations of French neutrality,) and went on board. In about 
two hours the ships opened fire, and it was only after they had been thundering 
away for an hour or so that we could form some estimate of the strength of the 
place. Shot and shell fell on it as thick as hailstones, without either making 
any very visible impression upon the walls, or enabling us to catch a glimpse of 
the red fez of a single soldier. At about one o’clock, however, a breach was 
made in the sea wall of the fort, while at nearly the same time onc of the ter- 
rific broadsides of the Thundcrer swept in the whole side of the outer barrack 
square. Between the smoke of the guns, and the dust of tumbling walls, it was 
impossible to see whether suldiers were retreating from the barrack or not. At 
all events, a signal was made to land the Turkish troops, and Capt. Austin, of 
Cyclops, was directed to attempt the breach. The fans pinnaces, and boats 
of the different ships, with about 1,400 of the Turks, immediately put off under 
the protection of a continuous fire. j 
‘“When the boats reached the shore, the ships necessarily ceased firing ; and 
before a single soldier could set his foot on land, a heavy fire of musketry was 
opened upon them from the barracks and buildings in the neighbourhood. ‘The 
fire was returned from the guns of the launches, while all the boats pulled 
ses in upon the shore, although the shot passed through some of them, 
severely injuring some of the soldiers and the crew. It is due to the Turks to 
say, that although two of them were shot dead in the boats, not a man of the 
whole body flinched from the landing. Had I not seen, (although at a safe dis- 
tance) the cool courage of the English blue-jackets, [ could not have believed 
that a union of personal bravery, and perfect discipline could have brought men 
to perform such duties with such steadiness and determination. While they 
were engaged in their perilous task of Janding the troops, Commodore Napicr, 
in one of the Gorgon’s boats, had got under the breach. When my attention 
was first called to this point, he was nearly up to his arm-pits in water, making 
a scaling ladder of the shoulders of his boat's crew. He succeeded in mounting, 
but had scarcely time to look in, before a discharge of musketry from an oppo- 
site building obliged him to abandon the attempt. The troops from the boats, 
however, through a small aperture, were entering one by one from the opposite 
side, the guns from the launches and the sailors still keeping up a protecting 
fire. A scaling ladder was also thrown up the breach, by which a considerable 
number of the troops effected an entrance at that point. Within half an hour 
the fort was in the possession of the Sultan’s troops. Col. Lane, and Lieut. 
Wemyss, (of the Cyclop’s marines,) immediately turned one of the guns of the 
fort upon the opposite building, and thus checking the fire of musketry consider- 
ably ficilitated the landing of the remainder of the troops. . 
While the Turkish soldiers were thus occupied in taking possession of the 
fort, the ships continued their fire upon the barracks, and upon the fortress. 
which commands the whole town. The fort, thus occupied, may be said to be 
the centre, as nearly as possible of the attack; and, while it was making, the 
marines were landed at both extremes from the Gorgon on the right, and from 
the Stromboli and the Austrian frigate on the left. Those from the Gorgon 
immediately formed on the beach, and having sent skirmishers into the wood 
by which it is bordered, marched upon the barrack; Commodore Napier ac- 
companying them. It was arranged that the attack upon the barracks and the 
neighvouring buildings, occupied by the Egyptians should be made simulta- 
neously by the marines from the right, and the troops from the fort. ‘This fort 
is connected with the barracks by a narrow causeway or bridge, which was fully 
exposed to the fire of the enemy. It was a trying service for any body of men 
to attempt to cross it. One of the mates of the Cyclops, Mr. Cumming, volun- 
teered to lead the Turks, and he fully succeeded in inspiring them with a portion 
of his own intrepid spirit. They undauntedly followed their young and dashing 
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leader—some of them over the bodics of their fallen comrades. The whole 
forces directed by Captain Austin, Col. Lane, and Walker Bey, moved quickly 
after them. ‘They were immediately accompanied by the marines, led by Capt. 
Morisson; and atter a brief, but severe struggle, the barrack was evacuated, 
the main body of the Eeyptians retrcating up a narrow arched street. From a 
large house opposite to the barrack the firing was still continued. ‘The leader 
of the Egyptian force, Hassan Bey, headed a sortie from this house ; and having 
three different times fired upon the marines, he himself fell, having received 
three musket balls through the body. No man could have served a cause with 
more desperate fidelity. From one of the prisoners it was subsequently ascer- 
tained that this leader had cut down one of his own followers, who, at the last 
moment, attempted to hoist a white flag. Seeing the soldicrs and marines in 
possession of the fort, the barracks, and the principal street, the Egyptians at 
this point offered no further resistance, and 1,800 of them at once laid down 
their arms. ‘They were immediately marched across the causeway into the 
fort. 

‘‘ In the meantime the attack upon the extreme left was made by the marines 
of the Stromboli, and of the Austrian frigate. The landing here was more 
difficult and more severely contested than on the right. - About 280 marines, 
English and Austrian, were embarked in the boats of the different ships, and 
after a heavy cannonading had, apparent'y, cleared the way for them, pulled for 
the shore. This part of the attack was under Licut. Russell, of the Stromboli, 
who was accompanicd by Mr. Chamberlayne, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Hunt, and 
about twenty of his ship’s crew. The marines were led by Capt. Whylock and 
Lient. Hocking. There was some little difficulty in landing, owing to the surf. 
During the time the men were leaving the boats, they were exposed to a heavy 
fire of musketry, by which some of them were severely wounded. As soon as 
they formed, they rushed up a steep sid declivity, leading to the breach through 
which they were to enter the town. Poor Hocking, while cheering on the 
marines, a few yards in advance of them, received a mortal wound. The men 
continued, vieing with each other to reach the walls first. An Austrian marine 
had the unfortunate glory, and was shot dead in the breach, which was immedi- 
ately carried. The object of this division was to gain the fortress, which com- 
mands the whole town from an eminence almost in the centre. ‘he attacking: 
party fought their way gallantly through the streets, firing up into the houses 
upon their assailants, and in less than an hour their flag was floating from the 
fortress. The rigging of the ships was immediately manned, and three inspirit- 
ing cheers announced the complete snecess of the attack. 

‘There was one incident worthy of remark connected with the attack upon the 
left of the town. Two midshipmen—Mr. Hunt of the Stromboli, and one of 
the Austrian frigate—were entrusted with the ensigns upon landing. They 
contested the honor of first planting each his own ensign—endeavouring to out- 
run each other under the very heaviest of the fire. The union jack was _ first 
hoisted. The Austrian Archduke wrote that evening to the Admiral to ask 
Mr. Hunt's promotion ; but as he had not yet passed, he is rewarded with an 
Austrian order. I believe a similar reward will be bestowed on his brave young 
competitor. 

“ Lieut. Hocking is the only English officer who fell. Six or eight marines 
and blue-jackets are, I believe all our loss in killed. A considerable number, 
however, have been wounded, some severely. The Turks suffered in about the 
same proportion. It is said that about 300 Egyptians were killed, 2,470, includ- 
ing some sick, have been taken and sent to Djouni. 

‘t Although the officers of marines, and of the ships, made every exertion to 
prevent pillage, yet, taken as the town was by assault, it was impossible altoge- 
ther to restrain the victorious soldiers. A new house, just finished, and splen- 
didly furnished by Soliman Pacha, was completely gutted, and the valuable 
furniture destroyed. Even to Egyptian prisuners, however, I did not hear of a 
single act of personal violence.” 
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MERCHANT SEAMEN’S DUES. ‘ 


Sin—In your Magazine for March, 1839, you published a petition 
presented to Parliament by Admiral, Sir Edward Codrington from my- 
self, praying ‘‘ That Parliament would take such measures as they in 
their wisdom may deem meet, to'cause the large sums contributed by 
Merchant Seamen, and at present vested in the hands of the Merchant 
Seamen’ s Corporation in London, and Trustees at the outports, to be 
appropriated for their benefit 5 if not by erecting Asylums, in granting 
an increase to their Pensions.” Several petitions to a similar purport 
. were subsequently presented, but particularly one prepared by Mr. Gray, 
(one of the witnesses examined before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons,) to which were affixed 1,800 signatures; consisting of sea- 
going owners, masters, mates, and seamen, in the port of London, .col- 
lected in the short space of eight days, and presented to the House of 
Commons by Capt. Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart., R.N. in February 
last. 

_ ‘This petition was read at a public meeting, at which Admiral Sir 
E. Codrington, c.c.p. &c. presided, consisting of shipowners, masters, 
mates, and seamen, held at the London Tavern, the 17th of January 
last, with a view to bring this matter under the consideration of Par- 
liament, for the better securing those advantages which were contem- 
plated by the formation of the said fund, and procuring a change in 
the law, which regulates its present distribution. 
‘ It will be satisfactory for the petitioners to know that their complaints 
have not passed unheeded,—that a select Committee of the House of 
Commons commented taking evidence on the 18th of May, and that on 
the 24th ultimo their report, together with the evidence, were made 
public. 
The main grievances alleged have been fully established, namely, 
inequality of the pensions, which at many ports are not regulated with 
regard to justice,—length of service, or peculiar circumstance of the 
‘applicant not being considéred, but all receiving a like sum. 
For instance, I know the case of a ship-carpenter, who is totally blind 
from the blow of a capstan bar; he had been in the merchant service 
twenty-five years, and receives two shillings a month from the Port of 
Sunderland. 
_ The very inaccurate and imperfect state of the returns to Parliament 
from the Merchant Seamen’s Corporation in London, notwithstanding 
that Corporation consists: of 117 gentlemen, of the principal merchants 
and shipowners in London, from which twenty-two are selected for a 
Committee of Management, and from that Committee seven are chosen 
to form a Committee of Accounts ! !! 

The surplus or accumulated funds, have not in all cases been placed 
in Parliamentary securities, as directed by the 9th section of the original 
act, but are lent on the bonds of Corporations, or of public companies, 
or are lodged in Provincial Banks. 2d.—In the event of a Provincial 
Bank failing, who is to maké good the loss to the worn-out mariner, the 
widow, and the orphan ? 

The absolute independency of the trustees of the out-ports of any 
control, and the very important admission that, (with the exception of 
a comparatively trifling sum yielding not half per cent. on the income,) 
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the accumulated funds arise from savings of duty-money contributed by 
the seamen; although an opinion prevailed that those large balances 
arose principally from legacies and donations; and finally the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that there should be an alteration in the 
law, though they do not recommend the immediate introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament to carry their suggestions into effect. 

Having taken some little trouble in this business in conjunction with 
Admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, a.c.B., &c., I cannot but congratu- 
late the seamen who so numerously signed the petitions, that the exer- 
tions of the gallant admiral, both in and out of Parliament, in obtaining the 
Committee, by pressing the matter on the notice of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has been crowned with success. It is but right that the mercantile 
marine should know that it is to him they are indebted for the appoiut- 
ment of the Select Committee, to inquire how those sums contributed in 
youth and manhood to support them in age and infirmity, can be most 
effectually maintained and administered. | _ 

Now that a state of the funds, and the present mode of administering 
relief, also the disposal of the accumulated stock, is fairly laid open for 
as comsigeration of the seamen, the question is, what step is next to be 
taken $ 

The Committee of the House of Commons do not recommend an im- 
mediate introduction of a Bill into Parliament to carry their sugges- 
tions into effect ; yet the defects of the existing laws, are so self-evident 
that they recommend there should be an alteration; surely the sooner 
a bad law is altered the better, particularly where the interest of the 
the worn-out mariner, the widow and the orphan are concerned. 

Should you deem this worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, 
T shall ‘ere long trouble you with a few more remarks on this sub- 
ject. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| SaMUEL BAKER, 
London, 14th October, 1840. Hon.-Sec., §e. 





ROCKS NEAR THE AZORES. 


We understand that Her Majesty the Queen of Portugal having seen 
the official communication of the Major-General of the Fleet, under 
date of the 8th instant, transmitting the report addressed to him 
by Manvel Marriano Ferreira, captain and chief pilot of the Bra- 
zilian brig, Constante, respecting two sunken rocks which he saw 
and approached closely, on his recent voyage from Paraiba to Lisbon ; 
and it being most important to ascertain the position of the said two 
rocks, neither of them being found marked in any of the charts, 
orders that the said Major-General shall cause the first vessel-of-war 
destined for those seas, to take a survey of the said rocks, in order that 
their position and other circumstances being ascertained, this notice may 
be afterwards ratified. 
The following is the report referred to in the above :-— 

I, Manvel Marriano Ferreira, Pilot, while navigating from Paraiba 
to Lisbon, on board the Brazilian brig ‘ Constante,” as master and chief 
pilot thereof, and being to the westward of the Azores, near the parallel, 
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and not very distant from the meridian of some sunken rocks, marked 
in Norie’s chart as doubtful: at 10 a.m. on the 26th of Angust, 1840, 
sailing in a northerly direction with light winds from the E.S.E., saw 
breakers to windward at the distance of one to two miles. Shortly after 
it fell calm, and my vessel remained in the same position for six hours, 
and in sight of the said breakers, so that I got the boats out to keep her 
head away and tow her out of danger. At noon it being then high 
water at that place, the surf had nearly disappeared ; at 2 p.m. It again 
became perceptible, and at 6 P.M, a group of rocks was clearly visible 
above the water. By the latitude I had observed at noon, and the 
longitude given by a good chronometer, and the rocks being about a 
mile and a half distant from me, I compute their situation to be in 
north latitude 37° 56’ 20”, and west longitude 33° 4’ 8” from Greenwich. 
As the wind freshened, at 6 P.M. I made sail again, and having arrived 
in three days in sight of the island of Flores, I found that my chrono- 
meter was perfectly correct. The wind being east, I tacked to the 
southward, and on the 31st of August, I passed near another sanken 
rock, which is marked in the said chart, as having been seen by Capt. 
Robson, to the westward of Fayal. At 8 a.m. I saw some rocks above 
water, over which the sea broke, and which I passed to leeward, at the 
distance of one to two miles. By observation, and the chronometer, I 
calculate this second danger to be situated in latitude 38° 26’ 44”, and 
longitude, west of Greenwich 30° 25’ 10”, all which, I certify without 
any doubt.—Lisbon, 6th October, 1840. 





HYDROGRAPHY. 


Sir.—I have often thought of calling your attention to the very inefhi- 
cient manner in which this great hautical country is supplied with 
charts and books of navigation; and when I consider the number of 
able officers, who in tiie of peace, have so much leisure for devoting to 
that very essential branch of their possession, (surveying), I cannot but 
imagine that some restrictive regulations, or some want of encourage- 
ment from head-quarsters, must prevent their abilities being exercised 
for the mutual benefit of themselves, their families, their profession, and 
their country’s best interests. 

Of the Admiralty regulations on this subject I am ignorant, but I 
think I have heard, there is a Board of Navigation, or something simi- 
lar. I know that some of our charts are termed Admiralty charts, and 
they generally bear some officer's naine; but although they may be our 
best, they are not always perfect—for instance, take one of our princi- 
pal commercial ports, Liverpool, and let any man attempt to take his 
vessel in through the New Cut, and if he follows the chart he must in- 
evitably run his vessel on the banks.* 

Then, as a specimen of our Pilot Books: when I last left the river I 
thought I would try the merits of “ Reid’s Assistant and Seamen’s New 
Guide,” and intending to pass through the Five Fathom Channel, I 


* Is our correspondent aware that the survey of Commander Denham is the author- 
ity for this chart. But he must surely see that the incessant changes going forward 
at the entrance of the Mersey, render it difficult to keep any one particular chart 
perfect, where there are a thousand to be looked after.—Eb. 
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turned to page 16, when I found, “In running down to the Nore, steer 
S.E.b.E., about three miles and a half.” Well, on I went, and had the 
satisfaction of sounding with six inches under my bottom, when an old 
fisherman I had on board said, “ You will soon be ashore, Sir, if you 
keep this course.” On turning to the chart I see the course is there 
given S.E.25S., and here the chart is correct; but after all what is the 
use of telling us to steer any particular course in crossing a tide way $ 
What we want to know is the correct bearing from one buoy, or mark, 
to another. 

_ Having got out of the river, I went away to the North Sea, and here 
let me digress for a moment, to recommend to all navigators that ad- 
mirable invention Capt. Ericsson’s Sounding Lead; for let them once 
experience in waters like these, where the soundings are so important, 
the comfort of being able to keep your lead going, while running six or 
seven knots through the water, and they will never willingly go to sea 
without it again. 

On visiting Dantzig, in the Baltic, I met with great eivility from 
the professor at the Observatory, who gave me the following lengitudes, 
as the result of many observations. I will also set down by their side 
those given in Norie’s tables and the charts, to exemplify how correct 
we are. | : 


Ae Long. E. Norie. Charts. 
Observatory at Dantzig, 18° 41/ 15” 18° 38 5” 18° 35’ 
~ Herl Light, oe 18 49 14 18 48 22 18 47 
Bezerhoot, 18 20 39 18 18 30 18 24 
Pillau, 19 54 6 19 53 59 19 56 
Arkona, 13 36 18 13 27 53 13 36 


_ Possibly Norie’s longitude of Arkona is a mis-print, but it is not less 
mischievous on that account. : 

Now, sir, it may be said in defence, where are there better charts 
than our own? for many of our countrymen are apt to think our supe- 
riority over other nations is alikein every thing. I will anticipate the 
question, and answer,—in France,—just run across the Channel, and 
look at those able productions put forth by authority, under the direction 
of M. Beautemps Beaupré. I have good reason to know their merits, 
having taken my vessel when unable to get a pilot, between Ushant and 
the Main, up to Brest, and verified as 1 proceeded, the correct position 
of the different dangers ;—look at our charts of Ushant,—had some ink 
been sprinkled at hazard on the paper, the rocks would be as well re- 
presented. 7 3 eX 

I suspect, sir, there is much room for improvement in this department, 
and I would merely suggest to those in authority, whether officers might 
not be beneficially employed in procuring information, and others of 
Sreat experience in forming a board, for the examination of such works 
aS were produced. Whether an Admiralty stamp might not be used 
for such works of unquestionable merit, as individuals might submit to 
their examination ;—it might even be made a source of revenue, while 
at the same time it would add to the value of that individual’s work. 

It is not, however, my business or intention to point out the remedy, 
I merely wish to expose the grievance, aud that it is one, will, I believe 
he acknowledged by all practical men.—I am, Sir, &c. 

SCRUTATOR. 
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" BAY OF CAERMARTHEN »—SAUNDERSFOOT HARBOUR. 
Tue following has been addressed to the Editor of the Shipping Ga- 


zelte. 

Sir.—The professed object of the conductors of the Shipping Gazette, 
being to give publicity to matters interesting to the shipowner and 
merchant, I flatter myself they will afford space in the columns of that 
journal, to‘an account of some improvements undertaken by the pro- 
prietors of Saundersfoot harbour, and which I consider it desirable 
should be made public, for the information of masters of vessels loading 
im the Bay of Caermarthen, and occasionally shipping at Saundersfoot. 

Since the completion of this harbour in 1832, several additions have 
from time to time been made to the harbour; but the additions recently 
made consist of an extension of the piers, by which the entrance has 
been much reduced, and the greatest security given to vessels in the 
harbour. New jetties and quays have been erected, and the accommo- 
dation for loading vessels very considerably increased. 

I beg to avail myself of this opportunity to state, that Saundersfoot 
harbour is situated on the west side of Caermarthen Bay, there being 
neither sandbank nor bar in approaching it from the Bristol Channel, 
to prevent vessels entering in all weathers. The bearing, with sailing 
directions, is from Caldy Island light, N.N.E., to Monkstone three miles 
and a half; from Monkstone to Saundersfoot pier, N.b.W. a mile and 
a half; and from the Worms-Head to Saundersfoot, N.N.W., sixteen 
miles. 

The order, by the Lords of the Treasury, that in future all vessels 
arriving in Saundersfoot harbour from foreign ports, should be reported 
to and cleared by their principal officer in Saundersfoot, instead of the 
master having to report, and be cleared by the chief officer in Milford, 
will be the means of giving greater facility for shipments to foreign 
ports; and with the well arranged jetties, quays, and moorings, the most 
complete means are afforded for dispatch of business, in loading vessels 
with the valuable anthracite coal and culm of this district. 

I am, &c. 
; Joun Loncpourne. 

Saundersfoot, Bay of Caermarthen, July 13. 


FALMOUTH. 


Tue following has been addressed to the Editor of the Shipping Ga- 
' wette :— 

Sir.—The protection and shelter that Falmouth bay and the outer 
roads offer to vessels when outward-bound, and caught with strong 
westerly gales off the Lizard, have never yet been properly pointed out 
in the British Channel Pilot Books. 

' Falmouth bay and the outer roads can be entered at all times, now a 
lighthouse is erected on St. Anthony's Point, and are in many respects 
preferable to Torbay or any other in the channel» Steam vessels, and 
also others with a leading wind, can enter the harbour at night in 
perfect safety, by attending to the following directions. Ships when off 
the Lizard at night, and wishing to bear up for Falmouth harbour, the 
bay or the outer roads, should steer E.N.E., keeping the Lizards lights 
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in sight until Falmeuth ‘harbour light bears N.N.E.; then steer directly 
for it, and run in until you are within one and a half, or not more than two 
cables length from the light ; then steer N.b.W., this will take you to the 
eastward of the Black Rock up to the Three Fathom, or Falmouth 
Bank ; but should you wish to anchor in Carrick Roads, steer N.b.W. 
until you fall into sixteen fathoms; you will then be in the fair way, 
and may steer N.4 E. When St. Mawes Castle bears E.S.E., or the 
centre of Falmouth town lights bear W.N.W., you will have entered 
Carrick Roads, and may anchor. Ships wishing to anchor in the. 
outer roads should proceed as before until within about two miles of 
Falmouth light; then bring it to bear N.E. by E.4E., and keep it on 
that bearing until you are about three-fourths of a mile from it; the 
high land of Pendennis will then bear N.b.W., and you may anchor in 
ten fathoms. This is a safe roadstead, as you will have the harbour 
open, and can, on the wind getting round to the eastward, either pro- 
ceed to sea, or run into the harbour. 

7 W. Yeames, Master R.N. 


a” 





LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SEVEN STONES. 


A HIGHLY respectable meeting has been held at the office of E. Hull, 
Esq-, collector of customs of this port, to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning the Trinity Board for a lighthouse, or night beacon, on the 
Seven Stones—a dangerous reef of rocks, situated seven miles N.N.E. 
of Scilly Islands. Whilst the document as a resolution of the sense of 
the meeting was in preparation, a very interesting desultory conversa- 
tion took place, from which we learnt, from the testimony of some mer- 
chant captains, who were present, that the value and efficiency of the 
light contemplated were beyond a question. Coasting vessels generally 
made their voyages by hugging the land; but if a vessel could not 
make the Longships light for a certainty, it was considered a bold step 
to venture on a thick night down the channel between that light and 
the Seven Stones; and the course regularly adopted in such a case was 
to bear to the westward of Scilly, making, on the average, at least 
thirty-six hours difference in the voyage. For vessels from Ireland, it 
would be an incalculable benefit. It was the opinion of these masters, 
that a large number of vessels had struck on the Seven Stones, and, 
with their crews, must have been lost. The utility of such a light, and 
its assistance to the mariner, were also mentioned, in connexion with 
the fact of a vessel’s having nine hours’ tide up, and but three hours 
down, the ehannel. The tax wonld be for such a lighthouse, or light- 
ship, one farthing per ton on discharging. _ 

Robert Were Fox, Esq., was called to the chair, when Edward Hull, 
Esq., the collector of the customs, laid before the meeting the letter of 
Mr. Herbert, secretary to the corporation of the Trinity Board, London, 
dated Feb. 15th, relative to the establishment of a floating light on the 
rocks called the Seven Stones; when the attention of the meeting was 
directed by him to the position of the said reef, on a chart exhibited, on 
a large scale, of the Start to Tintagel Head, including Scilly Islands. 
After which it was ‘resolved unanimosly— That this meeting are of 
opinion, that the establishment of a floating light, or efficient night 
beacon, upon the Seven Stones would be very advantageous to the navi- 
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gation of that part of the channel, and tend to the safety of both lives 
and property; and that this meeting will individually contribute to 
such moderate toll as the. Trinity Board may think requisite, for en- 
abling them to carry into effect the desired object.” 

. The resolution was signed by all present, and will be forwarded by 
the collector to the Board. 


Rosertson’s Supe TitLerR.—Mr. Robertson’s Tiller appears to me a 
very good invention, but it requires te be looked after constantly, to see 
that nothing gets into the slide, which may clog the travelling of it. 

The tiller-ropes are always taut, and the tiller in consequence steady 
and free from the jerking motion which the old plan admitted, especi- 
ally when at anchor. 

The steerage of the ship is also easier, in consequence of the tiller imme- 
diately obeying the motion of the wheel ; and upon the whole I consider 
ita very good contrivance; but it must be examined and kept well oiled 
or greased, and have the old grease cleaned away, when fresh is put on ; 
it should also be covered over to keep the rain off. If these precau- 
tions are omitted the slide and travelling cylinder will clog, and the 
tiller become immoveable. 

I am, &c. 
F. W. Bercneyr. 
_ Liaard, 16th October, 1840. 


Buoys at Tr Moutus oF Tne INpus.—We understand that the schooner 
Mahe starts in a few days for the Indus, for the purpose of laying down 
buoys at the mouths of the river, from which circumstance it may be 
easily inferred, the government intends to start the troops destined for 
service in Scinde, as soon as practicable. The heavy rains, which have 
prevailed incessantly throughout the provinces will prevent any imme- 
diate movement, but we are told that the first fair day will find troops 
everywhere in motion.—Bombay United Service Gazette, Aug. 4. 


Tue Hetras.—On the 22nd of May, the Hellas, Capt. Jauncey, was 
becalmed not far from the Brothers, to the northward of Namo, in com- 
pany with eight junks and three large pulling boats, to all appearance 
trading vessels, and no particular notice was taken of them on board, 
until their moving nearer to the Hellas roused the suspicions of the 
commander, who gave orders to clear for action. Before every thing 
could be got in perfect readiness, the junks had approached the vessel 
right astern, and immediately opened a smart fire of musketry upon 
her, which the Hellas could only answer with a similar fire, the calm 
preventing her from bringing her guns to bear; besides which she had 
got entangled between the fishing stakes, which rendered motion with- 
out the aid of wind altogether impossible. The fire from the Hellas 
proved ineffective, the Junks being well defended with mattresses and 
mats, from behind which their crews fired with great steadiness, taking 
such good aiin that they generally wounded whoever for a moment ex- 
posed himself to their fire. The Chinese besides made use of hand- 
grenades, by means of which the vessel was fired several times, but the 
flames were fortunately extinguished before they could communicate to 
the rigging or sails. At length a breeze sprung up, which enabled the 
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Hellas to make use of her guns, and after having done considerable 
damage to the junks, and killed, it. is supposed, a great number of 
pirates, these, after a fight of four hours, sheered off. Ofa crew of 
fifty the Hellas had all the Europeans, fifteen in number, and ten las- 
cars, more or less severely wounded, and we are sorry to report that 
Capt. Jauncey was of all most badly wounded, having, besides several 
flesh wounds in his legs, and other parts of the body, been struck by a 
ball on the chin, which broke his jawbone, and also received a 
severe wound in the eye; the wounds are not, however, considered 
dangerous, and we are happy to hear he is doing well. From all 
accounts, the officers and crew of the Hellas have behaved most gallantly, 
and an act of bravery by the First Tindal, a Malay, deserves particular 
mention, who, when one of the junks had got foul of the Hellas, jumped 
on board the junk, and cleft the head of a fellow whom he saw just 
taking aim with his matchlock, and then returned unhurt again to the 
vessel. Had the pirates had cannon it is more than probable that in 
spite of the most gallant defence the Hellas would have been overpow- 
ered. After the guns of the vessel had been brought to bear she again 
got foul of a junk, when Mr. M’Minnis, the first officer, followed by two 
sailors, jumped on board, on which ali the crew on deck leaped into the 
water, but one of the pirates fired his matchlock from the hold, and 
badly wounded a sailor on the head. On trying to regain their junk 
many were shot, and it is supposed their loss must have been very 
severe. . 








THE NELSON MEMORIAL. 


On the afternoon of the 30th Sept., the foundation stone of this national 
tribute to the memory of one of the greatest naval heroes that this or 
any other country ever gave birth to, was laid on the site in Trafalgar- 
square, presented to the Committee by Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of Commemorating the many brilliant achievements of that 
gallant and victorious commander of the British fleets—the immortal 
Nelson. The proceedings were conducted in a private manner, owing 
to the noblemen and gentlemen comprising the committee being absent 
from town, and this was done in order that the work might not be de- 
layed. C.D. Scott, Esq., the honorary secretary of the Committee, 
officiated on the occasion. ; . | 

At half-past four o’clock, after the arrangement of the numerous pre- 
limiuaries, a massive block of Dartmoor stone, weighing fourteen tons, 
was raised, and Mr. Scott then placed in the bottle, which he hermeti- 
cally sealed, the various coins of the realm, from a sovereign to a silver 
penny, which have been struck during the reign of Her Majesty the 
Queen, a list of the distinguished members of the Committee and Trus- 
tees, together with a statement of their proceedings, in connection with 
the commencement of the work, and also the following inscription en- 
grossed on vellum :-— | 


“MBMORIAL OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LATE ApmIRAL Lorp Viscount 
NeE.son.” ; 
‘‘ Ata general meeting, held at the Thatched House, St. James's Street, on 
Thursday, February the 22nd, 1838.— 
' “ Resolved, —That this meeting, impressed with the deepest veneration for 
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the memory of Lord Nelson, propose that a general subecription be raised for 
the purpose of erecting a national monument in a conspicuous part of this 
metropolis, in commemoration of his glorious achievements. 

“ Resolved,—That the following noblemen and gentlemen, with power to 
add to their number, be the committee to carry this cbject into effect.” 

(Here follow the names of the noblemen and gentlemen. ] 

INSCRIPTION. | 

‘“‘ The foundation stone of this column, the tribute of the British people to the 
memory of Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, was laid on the thirtieth day of Sep 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty, and the 
fourth year of the reign of her Majesty es Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by Charles Davison Scott, Esq., son of John Scott, Esq., secretary to 
the departed hero, who fell with his Lordship on board the Victory, in the ever- 
memorable battle of Trafalgar, on the twenty-first day of October, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and five, when Divine Providence blessed the fleet 
under his command, with the most signal and decisive victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. 

‘(HIS MEMORY SHALL ENDURE WHEN THIS COLUMN SHALL HAVE PERISHED. 

‘The column was erected by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, from the designs 
and under the immediate superintendence of William Railton, Esq.” 


The bottle containing the coins and inscriptions was here inserted, 
by Mr. Scott, in a cavity in the foundation under the stone, where, in 
all human probability, it will remain undisturbed for very many centu- 
ries; and the block was then lowered to its resting-place amidst the 
cheers of those present. . 

The usual forms connected with proceedings of this nature were then 
gone through by Mr. Scott. 

The following particulars relative to this monument were incidentally 
collected on the ground :— 

The pedestal, having on its four sides basst relievi of Nelson’s four 
principal engagements,—viz. St. Vincent, Copenhagen, Nile, and Tra- 
falgar, is raised ona flight of twelve steps, at the angles of which latter 
are lions in a recumbent position. 

The order of the column is Corinthian. 

The capital is taken from the bold and simple example of Mars Ultor 
at Rome; and on each side of it is introduced a figure of Victory. On 
the capital is a circular pedestal, ornamented with a wreath of laurel 
and lions’ heads, and surmounted by a statue of Nelson, seventeen feet 
in height. 

The shaft of the column is fluted. Its base is richly ornamented. 
The lower part with a cable, and the upper with oak leaves. | 

The total height of the column is 120 feet, and the diameter 11 feet 
6 inches. 

The whole of the column is of solid granite from the Fogginton 
quarries at Dartmoor. The average weight of each block is nine 
tons. 


Tue Vanouann.—Extract of a letter from an officer of H.M.S. Van- 
guard, dated Malta, Oct. 8th :— On Sunday the 13th of September, 
we sailed from Cork with the head-quarters of the 19th regiment on 
board ; our usual good luck attended us in the shape of a beautiful 
breeze from north-west, which gradually increased to a stiff gale, with 
a tolerably heavy sea. The Vanguard certainly deserves her high cha- 
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racter for speed; several times the log was hove, twice, nay thrice, be- 
fore we could persuade ourselves she was going so fast. One serious 
drawback to our comfort was her violent motion. I fear she has sus- 
‘tained a severe straining, and that too in a sea, that did not at all war- 
rant such an effect. The general supposition among the officers and 
men who sailed in her before is, that the enormous extra weight with 
which we are burthened is the cause. A few of the items may be in- 
' teresting : 


. Imprimis. ‘ Tons. 
280 Soldiers of the 19th regt., with wemen, children, and baggage 60 
‘Spare muskets : é ‘ : 88 : ‘ - 18 
_ Six 68-pounder guns ‘ ; 3 ; ‘é . 19% 
Two spars for sheers ‘ ‘ te ‘ : - (10 
Shells e ° ° . ° ° ~ 12% 
Powder . : . = 2 . - 2h 
_ Geer ‘ P -_ : 4 - St 
_ Gun Carriages. : Sea 6 ; ‘ . di 
Six hundred barrels musket-ball cartridges : : . 15 
Total 143 


- It must be remembered that all this is over and above‘ our fulk 
complement of every thing. Can it, therefore, be wondered at that a 
ship, immersed between eighteen and twenty iaches more than her pro- 
per draught of water, should labour and strain herself violently ? This, 
together with the consequent stretching of the new lower rigging, makes 
it a matter, almost of miracle, that we were not disabled by the loss of 
our masts. Our passage, although short, to Gibraltar (being only six 
days) might have been shorter, had we been able to carry sail.—Hants. 
Telegraph. ? | 
Vancuarp.—Some disparaging accounts of the Vanguard have beeu 
circulated, stating that she strained violently in a gale when crossing 
the Bay of Biscay. The letters we have seen assert the contrary, and 
that no ship could behave better, notwithstanding that she was deep 
loaded with stores for the fleet, besides 300 troops. She made the pas- 
sage from Cork to Gibraltar in six days, and has now joined Sir Robert 
Stopford, as has also the Rodney.—Naval and Military Gazette. 





Syria.—The operations of Her Majesty’s Ships on the coast of Syria 
have been attended with the most complete success, the whole coast 
from Latakia to St. Jean D’Acre being in the hands of the Allies. 





Cutna.—The accounts from China state that the first vessel of the expe- 
dition arrived there on the 9th of June, and the greatest part of the 
remainder on the 2Ist. The next day Sir J. J. G. Bremer issued a notice 
declaring the river and harbour of Canton in a state of blockade after 
the 28th. Capt. Elliott had kept several ships at the mouth of the 
river, to carry the blockade into effect, and ordered the rest to proceed 
to the north, and seize on the island of Chusan, which is situate near 
the mouth of the great river Yang Taen. 

_ Admiral Elliott arrived off Macao on the 28th of June, and having 
taken Capt. Elliott on board, fullowed the expedition. ‘The latter had. 
issued proclamations to the people along the coast, promising that their 
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- persons and property should be respected; and Governor Lin, had on 
his side, offered rewards for the capture and destruction of the British 
- shipping. 

The Chinese had made another unsuccessful a 2 to burn the 
‘fleet by means of fire rafts. 

2 4 Sonne, 

Tue Navy.—The following vessels are on the ios or launched, 

and nearly ready for sea :— 


Vessels. Guns. Buildingat Vessels. Gans. [Building at 
Trafalgar: ‘120 = Woolwich. Active - 26  #Chatham. 
St. George 120 =Plymouth. Amethyst 26 Plymouth. 
Victoria - 110 Pembroke. Creole 26. Plymouth. 
Algiers | 110 Pembroke. Juno 26 - Pembroke. 
Royal Frederick 110 Portsmouth. Iris 26 - Pembroke. 
London - -92 Chatham. Niobe - 26 - Plymouth. 
Prince Albert -90 Portsmouth. Spartan - 26 Plymouth. 
Albion -90 -Plymouth. Coquette 20 Chatham. 
Aboukir 90 Plymouth. Calypso 20 Chatham. 
Exmouth 90 Plymouth. Syren 16 Woolwich. 
‘Hannibal 90 Woolwich. Squirrel 16 ° Pembroke. 
_Centurion 80 Pembroke. Elk 16 Chatham. . 
Collingwood 80 Pembroke. Helena 16 Pembroke. 
Lion 80 Pembroke. Heron 16 Chatham. 
Colossus 80 Pembroke. _ Liberty 16 Pembroke. 
Mars 80 Chatham. Albatross 16 Portsmouth. 
Majestic - 80 Chatham... Arab. 16. Chatham. .. 
‘Superb 80 Pembroke. Dari 10 Sheerness, 
.Goliah - 80., Chatham. Houn 10 =©Woolwich. 
Hindostan 78 Plymouth. Dove 10 Chatham. 
Boscawen 70 Woolwich. Despatch 10 Chatham. 
Cumberland 70 «=> Chatham. Heroine 10 Woolwich. 
Chichester 50° Woolwich.: Mariner 10 Pembroke. 
Flora 36. Plymouth. Martin ' 410 Pembroke. ° 
Sibylle 386. Pembroke. Sealark . 10 . Portsmouth: 
Gasca 36 olerbintaas qinesatible 8 ee 

ake 36 tham. y 3 eerness, 
Cambrian 36 Pembroke. Dart Sheerness, 
Amphion 36 Woolwich.  Philomel, brig Piymouth. 


And the Styx, Ardent, Devastation, Driver, Geyser, and Growler armed 


steam vessels. 


The 90-gun ships building are intended to have a complete tier of 
68-pounders upon their lower decks, which will give them a broadside 
weight of metal superior to the largest ships in the British navy, or in 
the world. 

Instead of the shot-cants now in use, around the hatchways, for stow- 
ing shots, an iron bar will in future be substituted for this purpose; a 
great improvement, already adopted in fitting the Vanguard. 





COLLISION OF STEAMERS. 


Sir.—I was much grieved at seeing an accouut of the collision of the 
Britannia and Phenix steamers, off Dungeness. People will of course 
be more timid, and doubtful of their safety in taking their passages in. 
steam vessels; as there does not appear to be any general understood 
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rule,* on which side they are to pass each other when going in opposite 
directions. In page 844 of your December Number for last year, I 
gave a hint on the subject, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
parties concerned in steam navigation, to the necessity of coming to 
some general] rule, not in this country only, but in all others, where 
steam vessels are employed, to pass on the Starboard side, as I - feel as- 
sured every seaman will agree with me, and say, it would contribute 
much to their safety, which is my sole object; and this order I should 
suggest to be made public to the whole of the crews, and particularly 
to the man at the wheel. If this method were adopted, and universally 
ete sailing vessels might and would also benefit by it in many points 
of sailing. | 

But in daylight, and clear weather, a good look out is sufficient to 
ensure safety: how many accidents are avoided on turnpike roads by 
the drivers knowing on which side they are to pass,.and why should it 
not be so with steam vessels. | | | 

I find that steam vessels carry two lights, one on the foremast, and the 
other on the mainmast. The one on the foremast is the lowest, which in 
my humble opinion is a most excellent arrangement, and is quite suffi- 
cient to point out the position of any vessel bearing them. Query.—Are 
such lights hoisted at sea? Or, did the Britannia or Phenix show such 
lights? It appears from the account, the Phenix was off Dungeness, 
had just altered her course to S.W. for Cape le Heve, when she saw the 
Britannia, But the account does not say in what position as to bear- 
ing. The Phenix it appears immediately put her helm a starboard 
and when she was struck by the Britannia her head was S.b.E., and 
had altered the position of hee head five points. Now had the Phenix 
been seen by the Britannia, even at the same time, and had hard-a-star-. 
board the helm, in all probability they would have cleared each other. 
How was the Britannia’s head when she struck the Phenix? If the 
Britannia had backed her engines as reported, the collision could not 
have been so violent as to cut the Phoenix to the waters’-edge. The 
look out ought not to be trusted to one person after dark. 

An inquiry, of course, will take place, and these queries ascertained. 

I also have seen an account of the Steam vesse] Commodore from the 
Clyde to Liverpool; when about eight miles off Douglas, Isle of Man. 
At 10 p.m., they saw a light ahead, they immediately put their helm a 
starboard, (as, the account says, was the usual custom on such occasions, ) 
which I am extremely glad to hear; but the other vessel, a sloop, 
unfortunately put her helm a port, the consequence was the steamer ran 
ever her ; and two men only were saved out of four that were on board 
the sloop. If passing on the starboard side had been generally known 
this loss in all probability would have not happened, The above me- 
thod, I think, must and will be ultimately adopted, and the sooner the 
better, . J am, Sir, &c. 7 

An Oxrp Nortn-Sga Cruiser. 


P,S.—The brig Bure referred to in p. 43, of your January Number, 
was in the Port of Ipswich, to which she belongs, in the jatter part of 
October last. 


* Our correspondent will observe the recent gencral recommendation of the 
Trinity-House on this subject, supported by its adoption, by order of the Admiralty, 
in the men-of-war steamers.— En. ee per Ge 
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CHINA. 


Hea Majesty's ships and transports in the Chinese waters on the 23rd of June, 
forming part of the expedition to China: Druid, 44, Capt. Smith ; Volage, Capt. 
Warren; and Hyacinth. | 

Arrived, 9th June.—H.M. ship Alligator, 28, Capt. sae 16th—Hon. 
Company's armed steamer Madagascar, Capt. Dicey; 21st—H.M.S. Wellesley, 
74, Capt. T. Maitland, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Sir J. J. G. 
Bremer; Cruiser, 16, H. W. Giffard, Commander; Algerine, 10, T. H. Mason, 
Commander; and Rattlesnake troop-ship, W. Brodie, Acting-Commander ; 
H.E.I. Company’s steamer Queen, Capt. Warden; Atalanta, Capt. Rogers, and 
with the-transports Blundell, Trail; David Malcolm, Malcolm ; Defiance, Evatt; 

agle; Edmonstone, Macdougal; Ernaad, Hill; Indian Oak, Rayne; Isabella, 
Robertson, Cole; John Adams, Eales; Medusa, Purdie; Mermaid, Sedgwick ; 
Rahomany, Landers; Rustomjee Cowasjee, Gallie; Stalkart, Dixon ; Sulimany, 
Macfarline ; Victoria, Potter; William Wilson, Hawkins, from Singapore, 22d; 
H.M.S. Conway, 28, C. R. D. Bethune, Capt. ;. Larne, 20, Capt. P. J. Blake, 
with transports; Elizabeth Ainslie, Lyster; Futtaeh Salem, Gillet; Mahomed 
Schah, Ovenstone from Singapore, 11th inst. 

The first arrival of this armament was H.M.S. Alligator, on the 28th, Capt. 
Kuper, between two and three o'clock a.s., on 9th instant, in the Capsingmoon, 
at the very moment that the Chinese officers had sent in about eighteen fire- 
rafts, constructed of old outside fishing-boats, and some cargo-boats, chained 
together two-and-two, and filled with combustible matter of all descriptions, to 
burn the British shipping. The fleet did not suffer any damage from these rafts, 
set adrift before the wind and tide, and they were speedily towed on shore by 
the boats of the squadron. Thus, at the very instant of his arrival, Capt. Kuper 
found his countrymen and the Chinese engaged in hostilities. 

Previous to this third attempt to burn the ‘English fleet, the Chinese Govern- 
ment had sent a boat-load of poisoned tea, packed in small parcels, to be sold to 
the sailors. ‘This nefarious attempt, it is reported, was thus discovered. The 
boat was captured by pirates, who sold her cargo to their fellow- countrymen. 
Many deaths followed the use of the poisoned tea; and thus 

“ Even-handed justice 


Commends the ingredients of the poison’d chalice 
To their own lips.’’ 


The Alligator brought the overland mail of 4th of March, and was followed 

by the Hon. East India Company's armed steamers Madagascar, Capt, Dicey, 
which vessel arrived on the 16th inst. On the 15th and 20th H,.M.S. Alligator, 
and the Hon. East India Company’s steamer, Madagascar, respectively anchored 
in the roads, and saluted the city of Macao with nineteen guns, which ou both 
occasions was immediately returned by the Franciscan Fort. 

H.M.S. Wellesley, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Sir J. J. G. 
Bremer, Commander.in-chief on the India station, arrived on the 20th with 
H,M.S. Cruiser, Algerine, Rattlesnake, (troop-ship,) the East India Company’s 
armed steamers the Queen, and Atalanta, and eighteen sail of transports in 
company, having on board her Majesty’s 49th, 26th (Cameronians,) 18th (Rl, 
Irish,) the Sepoy volunteers from Calcutta, and a detachment of Sappers and 
Miners from Madras. The troops arrived in the highest condition of health 
and spirits, under the command of Col. Burrell. 

On Monday evening two of the squadron, with some of the transports, pro- 
ceeded to the northward; and this morning H.M.S. Wellesley, with the rest of 
the squadron, except those hereafter mentioned, stood to the southward to join 
the transports said to be outside, after which junction the whole squadron and 
transports will proceed to the northward. | 

H.M.S. Druid, Volage, Hyacinth, Larne, and the Hon. Company’s armed 
steamer Madagascar, remain to enforce the bluckade of the river and port of 
Canton, by all its entrances, which blockade is to be establislied under the 
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strictest form on Sunday next, the 28th instant. Two efor bin with troops, 
are also left under the command of the senior officer, probably with a view of 
protecting this settlement, or to ulterior operations in this province, on the arri- 
val of Admiral Elliott—Canton Register, June 25th. 

Arrempt to Burn THe Baitisu Freet.—The first alarm was given about 
2 a.m. on Tuesday. A noise was heard from amongst the small Chinese buats 
inshore. It appeared on subsequent inquiry that some mandarin boats had got 
ia amongst them for the purpose of making captures, They attacked the cutter 
Devil, and wounded the Lascars on board. Immediately after, distant lights 
appeared in the direction of the passage of the Capsingmoon, called the Iloed- 
gates; and the Commanding Officer of the Danish Kin fired a gun and hoisted 
the signal, previously ordered by the senior officer of her Majesty’s ships for 
fire-rafts ; and instantly almost the fire burst forth from at least fifteen fire-boats ; 
the appearance was very beautiful. The wind and tide were then favourable 
for their course. As they approached, they blew up like some beautiful works, 
which in English pyrotechnical science would be called a flower-pot. The 
beauties of the sight, however, did not dissipate the alarm felt by those on 


board the ships, who were also fearful there might be other crafty schemes in. 


progress, and that they might be attacked from other quarters; consequently, 
most of the ships slipped their cables, and moved out of danger, each more 
anxious than his neigh our to get into the rear. The scene and danger caused 
great excitement; the night was very dark, the wind slackened, and so many 
vessels being underweigh at once in a small space caused great confusion ; and 
many consequently came in contact, but we have not heard of any serious 
damage. The boats of the squadron were actively employed towing the rafts 
clear of the shipping, and anchoring others. The junks were first turned adrift 
chained together two-and-two. Nine of these rafts were counted, which gives 
eighteen boats. But it was ascertained that some had not ignited, and some 
had exploded, the wrecks being seen floating about the bay the next morning. 

On examination, the fire-rafts were found to be eonstrueted of what had been 
very old outside fishing-boats; what remains of them gill supply the fleet with 
firewood fora month. They were full of dross, the remains of the combustible 
matter. 

An anecdote of the gallantry and humanity of one of the officers of the Mavis 
deserves record. The mandarins had seized twe Chinese, who were in the 
habit of attending the shipping, and were conveying them over the hills, no 
doubt for punishment, probably death, The officer of the Mavis, with a party 
of Malay sailors, landed and pursued them; their muskets missed fire, but they 
charged the Chinese barrel in hand, beat them back right and left with the butt- 
ends, and put them to flight, released the two prisoners, and brought them safely 
down to the beach. The interest of the scene was greatly heightened by they 
arrival of H.M.S. Alligator; the light of. the flaming rafts guided her to the 
anchorage. This apropos arrival will rather damp the future enterprises of the 
subordinate Chinese naval officers. 

Orr Macao, June 23rd——-We arrived here yesterday; Wellesley, Cruiser, 
Algerine, and transports, with 26th Queen's Regiment. head-quarters and part 
of the 18th Regiment Royal Irish, (the remainder being at Singapore may be. 
expected in a few days,) the Native Volunteers, and Madras Artillery. It is 
expected the following will leave to-morrow for Chusan :—Wellesley, Conway, 
Ms Larne, Cruiser, Alligator, Algerine, her Majesty’s echeoner Hebe, and 
the Hon. Company's steam-vessels Queen, Atalanta, and Madagascar, transports 
and troops. e Enterprise steamer may be looked for in a few days from 
Singapore, with Mr. Maddocks, Company's Agent, on board. It is stated nothing 
will be done at the Bogue until the arrival of Admiral Elliott, and squadron 
frem England, &c. A depot is to be formed at Chusan, probably preparatory 
to an attack upon Pekin. The Larne brought on the March overland mail from 
the Enterprise, at Singapore. The transports are kept outside and amongst the 
islands, not to disturb the nerves of our old friend ‘Lin.’ The squadron and 


troops are in guod health, generally speaking, and most anxious fur some amuse- 
ments on shore. | 
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We hear that the new Chinese man-of-war Chesapeake, late Cambridge, has 
been stationed at the first bar, as likewise a number of junks laden with granite. 
ready for sinking to sp up the passage. It has also been said, though we do 
not believe it, that the Chesapeake has been ordered to the Bogue to act against 
her Majesty’s ships, should they attempt entering. We know not what her 
armament may be, but with a view probably of giving her an imposing appear- 
ance, she has been painted ploodsred’ all over, whilst the two cutters (of twenty- 
five tons each,) lately built for the Imperial Navy, challenge se pee a& coat- 
ing of imperial yellow. We understand that the vessels now at Whampoa, 
(there were on the 12th instant, only five American, and seven Spaniarda,) will. 

robably remove to the second bar, so as not to be inconvenienced by the block-. 
ing up of the river, should this be deemed necessary ; at least a petition to that 
effect has, we are told, been presented to the Canton authorities. —Bombay 
Courier. | . 





NEW LIGHTHOUSES. 


Eicurnouss Prorosep aT Bansavos.—We understand that the repeated instan- 
ces of wreck occurring on the island of Barbados, and now amounting to thirteen 
within the last few years, have pressed the subject of a lighthouse, on the house 
of assembly of that island, which met in September last. Capt. Whish has pro- 
posed that a harbour light be adopted at Carlisle Bay, in addition to a lighthouse 
on the eastern side of the island, proposed sometime ago by Sir Geo. Cockburn. 

Colonel Graydon we perceive in advocating the establishment of such a light, 
alludes to the necessity for it, arising from the increased amount of local attrac- 
tion, by the introduction of more iron into vessels, 

Ostenp Liaut.—Notice is hereby given to mariners, that from the first of 
November, 1840, a bell recently placed near the tide light, upon the battery of 
the East Pierhead of the harbour of Ostend, will signalize in foggy weather the 
approach of the entrance of this port, as follows :— 

As soon as there are four metres, forty centimetres, (sixteen feet of Ostend,)} 
water on the bar at the entrance of the harbour, the bell will be rung every 
quarter of an hour, during five minutes, until the water has fallen to four metres 
forty centimetres, (sixteen feet of Ostend.) 

Liaurnouse ow Litrits Ross.—The erection of a lighthouse on the Little Roes 
has at last commenced. Mr. Stevenson, engineer to the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses, accompanied by his son, arrived at Kircudbright on. 
Tuesday wack, and next day proceeded to the island; and after a patient and 
minute search for a proper foundation, which was at last satisfactorily found,. 
the site of the lighthouse, and other necessary buildings, was marked according 
to the directions of Mr. Stevenson.—Cumberland Pacquet. 

LicutHouse 1x Bermupa.—The House of Assembly passed a resolution or 
the 30th of August agreeing to support a Lighthouse on these islands ac- 
cording to the proposition of the Home Government. Plans and specifications 
of the intended Lighthouse have been prepared by the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment, and we understand that the erection of the same will be commenced as 
soon as the plans, &c. have been approved of at home. 


SHAKINGS. 


Tue Puoenx.—The Phoenix, Capt. E. Lefort, from London to Havre, was. 
run down on Sunday evening the 25th Oct. at a quarter-past nine o'clock, off 
Dungeness Pvint, by the Britannia steamer, from Havre to London, and sunk 
in deep water; crew and passengers saved. 


Norrorx Istanp.—The Sydney papers received reach to the 28th of June. 
The conduct of Capt. M. Konochie, rv., the superintendent of Norfolk Island, 
in his administration of the convict laws is much praised, not only for his human- 
ity, but for the general beneficial results he has produced. 
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'  Rewaxp.—In February 1838, as our readers oy remember, the Bellerophon 

‘was accidenttally placed in a situation of considerable danger off Gibraltar, and 
the Phare, French government steamer, commanded by Lieut. Dupare, hast- 
ened to tow the ship into a place of safety. The Admiralty, in acknowledg- 
‘ment of the friendly assistance of that officer, has sent him a handsome sword, 
on the blade of which are engraved the name of the vessel, and the date of the 
occurrence, with the words, ‘‘ ‘Ihe Admiralty to Lieut. Leon Dupare.”’ 

Rewarp.—His Majesty the King of France has directed that a gold medal 
of honour be presented to Capt. Darby, superintendant of Sable Island, as a re- 
ward for his great exertions in saving the crew and passengers of the French 
ship Maria, wrecked on that island on the 15th of September, 1839, and also 
that fifty-six dollars be paid to an English seaman, who was injured in assisting 
Capt. Darby. | 

Naro.eon.—The French frigate Artemise under the command of the Prince - 
de Joinville, has arrived at St. Helena, in forty-six days’ passage from Cher- 
bourg, for the purpose of receiving the ashes of Napoleon. | | 

Roya Geonce.—Four of the brass guns brought up from the Royal George 
are now again in service on board the Howe. 

Tuames Steamers.—There are never less than fifty steamers afloat during the 
summer months on the Thames. The iron steamers between London-bridge 
and Chelsea, have carried 100,000 persons during the last month. ‘ 

Caution to Meacuan? Caprains.—We extract the following from the Mon- 

treal Herald of September 5 :—‘ Thomas Foster, master of the brig True Bri- 
ton, was fined 50/. and costs, in the police court, for knowingly harbouring a 
Mariner and seaman of and deserter from H.M.S. Winchester.” 
_ More Steam.—The Halifax Journal says, that a Joint-Stock Company has 
been formed by the enterprising merchants and people of St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, for the establishment of steam communication between that island and 
Halifax, touching at Sydney and Arichat. 

Weatuer.—A severe gale visited our shores on the 13th, producing a higher 
tide at Portsmouth than has been known for 38 years. St. George’s Square, 
the Parade, and the whole of Point, were completely covered with water; carts 
and boats plied in the Square, and removed people from Point to High Street. - 

Wuatcers.—The Davis Straits fishery has been completely unsuccessful this 
season. é 

Suiewrecx.—The Hydrographe, French frigate, was lost off Point Del Rey 
coast of Chili, in June last,—the crew and passengers saved. ~ i 

Court Martiat.—Mr. John Henty, alluded to in our last number, page 823, 
has been adjudged to be reprimanded and admonished for making a false report 
to his superior officer, of the extent of the fire on board the Camperdown, and. 
established his character for skill, zeal, carefulness, humanity, and general good 
conduct, as a carpenter of her Majesty’s Navy. . 


ree Court Martial on Captain Drew, at Quebec, has terminated in his full 
acquital. ~ 





NOW BOOKS. 


Soap 


Tue Practice or Navicatron arp Nautica, Astronomy.—By H.. oe 
Lieut. R.N., Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Society.— Bate, London. 
1840. 

A work on practical navigation, produced by a naval officer, who is at onee 

a man of experience and of science,—a work too, composed and digested as an 

original performance, and in all points conducted by a knowledge of first prin- 

ciples, is a matter of deep interest to seamen in general, and demands a special 
and early notice in the pages of this journal. If the work itself possessed far _ 
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Jess Inherent merit than it really does, we shtould respect the industry of the 
writer, and rejuice to find a naval officer in time of peace 0 employed with the 
loftier pursuits of his profession. It would be difficult to estimate the benefits 
-eonferred on mankind at large, by a sound practical treatise on nautical science, 
and no less difficult to calculate all the results of such a work. In truth, strange 
as.it may appear, this has long been a desideratum in our own country. 

The treatises on navigation hitherto published, fall under one of two ob- 
jections; on the one hand, writers well versed in mathematical and astrono- 
mical science, have been deficient of that professional experience, which can 
alone supply a knowledge of what the practical navigator requires, in conduct- 
ing his vessel to different parts of the globe. On this account, scientific writers 
.on navigation of considerable eminence have fallen into mistakes, or left portions 
of the subject in a defective state, and that to an extent which can be estimated 
only by those who have had recourse to their works for practical purposes. On 
the other hand, authors on navigation, with sufficient practical experience, and 
with all the qualifications necessary for judging of what a seaman requires, have 
undertaken to compose treatises, without that degree of acquaintance with ab- 
stract science which is requisite for a clear and accurate adjustment of practical 
rules and directions. ‘Their works necessarily partake of the disadvantages of 
eompilation,—there is a want of unity of plan,—there is no regular connection 
between the principles on which the different parts are constructed. Now, we 
will briefly natice some of the peculiarities of these two classes of writers, be- 
eause we shall then be better enabled to point out the particular advantages, 
‘which Lieut. Raper’s work appears to us to possess over all others which have 
preceded it. 

We shall commence our strictures on the first class, by observing, that the 
eorie number of these writers appear to think that they are called on to 

each the learner a sufficiency of mathematics, to enable him to understand the 
principles from which the different rules are deduced. But to those already ac- 
quainted with analytical mathematics this is useless, and merely so much space 
occupied with what ought to have been better employed; whilst to those who 
are ignorant of that branch of knowledge it is worse than useless, for not only 
do they find it totally impossible to learn anything from the few pages of mathe- 
matics, that are usually found in nautical treatises, but a natural disgust arises 
in their minds to all theory, from their utter incapacity of understanding what 
the author can possibly mean by his various symbols. It is utterly hopeless to 
attempt in this way to communicate a competent knowledge of abstract science. 
It would have been far better, had such authors confined themselves to giving 
properly the simple rules. Generally speaking, the curiosity of the intelligent 
navigator would thus be excited, and there being no cause of disgust in his 
mind, he would acquire from legitimate sources a Eagaledge of the principles 
from which the rules he daily practised were derived. Another error which 
prevades this class, is a straining after superfluous accuracy ; calculating even 
sometiines to seconds, when the nearest minute is all that is requisite ; but, as 
if to compensate for this minuteness, there are few of these authors who do not 
eccasionally fail in rendering plain, easy, and practical, what are really some of 
the most important problems of nautical astronomy. But in truth, it is‘a work 
ef supererogation to point out minor faults, when these writers are so entirely 
mistaken, that they have produced not so much system of navigation as solutions 
of certain problems. These no doubt are useful at sea, but being solved by 
what these authors considered for each case the easiest method, there has been 
too often a total want of unity and harmony of design in their works; in short, 
no general principle prevades any one of these books, and if there be any simili- 
tude by which two different problems are solved, it is purely accidental. ‘The 
learner by mastering one rule, has not advanced one single step towards ob- 
taining a knowledge of that which is to follow. The tables being necessarily 
constructed to solve the problems by al/ the methods which are introduced are 
greatly multiplied, increasing the size of the book without any just cause, and 
rendering it quite impossible, that any memory can retain the various forms in 
which the logarithms and natural numbers are applied. 
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It is but common justice to state, that in the tables of the late Professor Lax, 
of Cambridge, intended as an accompaniment to the Nautical Almanack, cne 
principle runs through the whole. But as this work.is not upon general naviga- 
tion, and besides, from causes which it is not here necessary to dwell upon will 
never be much used, we only allude to it, to prevent any one entertaining the 
idea that we were ignorant of this very meritorious attempt, to solve the pro- 
blems of nautical astronomy by‘one uniform system. It is also a gratification to 
allude to Dr. Inman's treatise on navigation,—an original work carefully divided 
into sections, according to the plan now generally adopted by writers on scientific 
subjects. It has the rare merit of being always correct. Indeed, if the learned 
and talented Professor, to whom nautical science has been much indebted, had 
been more fully aware of what the seaman actually requires, and had directed 
more of his attention to the working of his problems by the aid of fewer and 
shorter tables, we hardly think that any attempt, (at least for some tite,) would 
have been successful in surpassing his very able treatise. Although we only men- 
tion these two eminent mathematicians, let it not however be supposed that we 
are either nnmindful or ungrateful to those astronomers, who have during the 
Jast century devoted their minds to the improvement of navigation. ‘They have 
all rendered good service to the cause ;—to Dr. Maskelyne, so many years 
Astronomer-Royal, we owe the establishment of the Nautical Almanac,® the 
determining of the longitude by lunar observations; the learned Dr. Young 
has given us some highly useful investigations, and many others, some of whem 
are still living, have contributed to the advancement of our art. | 

Let us now refer to those writers on navigation whom we have placed in 
the second class. These authors, as we have already stated, had acquired by 
experience, a competent knowledge of what the seaman generally requires. The 
therefore proceeded upon this plan, to borrow all that they considered available 
from the different treatises, with which they were acquainted; and by that 
means to form a book which might be found useful. Of course any thing like 
systematic arrangement is hardly attempted ; every new method of solving pro- 
blems in nautical astronomy ; any new tables, which appeared to shorten a pro- 
cess being adopted, as new editions were demanded. ‘Ihe well known work of 
the late John Hamilton Moore, was, we believe, the first successful treatise on 
navigation on this plan, and his general outline has been pretty closely followed 
by those who have succeeded him; no doubt introducing many excellent rules, 
but doing little towards the extension of any real knowledge of the science to 
which they refer. Amongst the minor follies which these writers sometimes ex- 
hibit, is the multiplying ad libitum, the different methods by which a problem 
may be worked, without assigning any reason that may te a guide to the mariner, 
in determining the method which may be the best for him to adopt, and we 
actually find, in one of these books, thirteen different ways given, by which the 
lunar distance may be cleared from the effects of parallax and refraction. We 
need hardly add, that when anything not directly copied is attempted, either 
various errors are made, or what was before plain and easy, is rendered difficult 
if notunintelligible. Inthe latter editions of Norie’s navigation, a work which in 
spite of its imperfections has been useful to marimers, in attempting to notice the 
Sun's mean right ascension in the new Nautical Almanac, the author has con- 
fused it with the Sun’s right ascension at mean noon ! 

It is hardly necessary to do more than to allude to the ingenious attempts 
that have been lately made by those who have confined themselves to the easy 
solving of one particular problem. All the books which contain these isolated 
methods, appear to us failures; certainly by the artifices which are used, very few — 
logarithms are necessary ; but on examination, there is so much of oe ea ; 
that the rules commonly given are not only more exact, but more easily worked. 


® This work was projected by Dr. Maskelyne, then Astronomer-Royal, and first appeared in 
1767. The employment of lunar distances in finding the longitude, of the efficacy of which method 
Maskelyne had satisfied himself, in a voyage to St Helena, required new tables which should give 
the distance of the moon from the sun, and principal fixed stars, for intervals of a few hours at 
most. By the zeal of Dr. Maskclyne, aided by the Government, the project was earried into 
effect, and it continued under his superintendence for 48 years. : 
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Now, if the seaman had a right systematic treatise, he would be spared the netes- 
sity of burthening his mind with much, which would in fact then be only a 
matter of curiosity. Those who are entively ignorant of navigation, can never 
learn anything from works, which are intended to sulve only one or two cases 
in nautical astronomy. 

Bearing in mind then, the disadvantages and defects of the treatises on naviga- 
tion hitherto published, we are the better able to furm an opinion of the new 
work, the tile of which is at the head of these remarks, and to judge how far 
the writer has supplied the defects, or corrected the mistakes of those who have 
preceded him.—And this we can allirm, that Lieut. Raper has effected in no 
ordinary degree. His acquirements, previous habits, aud varied information, 
eminently qualified him for the task which he has undertaken, and which, if we 
may judge from the valuable papers he has furnished to this and other journals, 
has engaged his attention for seme vears. His inathematical science, Joined to 
professional experience, has enabled him to produce a system of practical navi- 
are possessing those very qualifications in which we have shown other authors 

ave been deficient. In fact, the deficiencies to which we allude, never ap- 
peared to us of so much importance, until we had examined the work which is 
now before us, and of which it is now our duty to give some account. 

First, the avowed object that has been attempted in this work, is to enable 
all who are acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic, to make theim- 
selves completely master of the practice of navigation, and in order to accomplish 
that design mathematical dizquisitions and proofs are omitted. ‘This arrange- 
ment, although different from that which has been generally adopted, we not 
only highly approve, but paradoxical as it may appear, we consider the only 
scientific manner of treating navigation; that is to say, the mathematical reason- 
ing from which the practical rules are derived, ought to be studied in works 
written expressly for that porpose, because it really does appear to us very 
strange, that in naviestion alone it should be thought necessary to combine 
altogether ina manner that no learner can possibly understand, the reason why 
a thing is dune, and (what is entirely distinct,) how a thing is done. Undoubt- 
edly, neither of these important points ought to be neglected, and whether the 
former or the latter be first entered on, is not perhaps of much importance. At 
any rate, this invelves a discussion, foreign to our present business; what we 
vbject to is simply this,—namely, the mere introduction of so much theory, as 
inay puzzle without enlightening the practical and scientific seaman, 

At the same time we are anxious not to be misunderstood in this matter ;— 
we are far from disconraying, nay, we earnestly reccimmend mathematical at- 
tainments, as necessary to form the complete seaman and navigator ;—but we 
would have that science learnt in such a way that the subject can be fully treated 
and made perfectly clear to the beginner. Following up this principle, Lieut. 
Raper has excluded every thing which does not bear upon the practice of navi- 

ation, and by thus rejecting every thing extraneous, he has given himself space 

or much matter, which although most valuable, has sometimes, owing to igno- 

rance, and sometimes from not being aware of the real wants of the seaman, 
been frequently omitted by other authors. So completely has he succeeded, 
that not only has every question which may occur keen examined, but a definite 
and decided opinion given upon it. ‘To this it may be added, that every remark 
or observation which is made, is always turued to some practical use, thereby 
avoiding a very common error, that Gf loading books intended for practical pur- 
poses with disquisitions npon doubtful theories. 

« We would now call attention to the avrangement that has been adopted, which 
appears to us highly systematic, both in the navigation and the tables. By this 
arrangement, the learner is led on iasensibly, and finds his path gradually 
smoothed as he advances. To eflect this more completely, an uniform mode of 
working runs through ail the problems of nautical astronomy; and amongst other 
methods used to obiain this unity, natural numbers and their logarithms, natural 
sines, versed sines, &c. have been entirely discarded, by which such an unifor- 
mity is obtained through the whole, that the student after thoroughly under- 
standing one proposition, will not only quickly make himself master of the 
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subject, but will also be enabled to work his questions with a celerity and pre- 
cision at which he himself will be surprised. From preserving this close con- 
nexion between the different parts, and from the methodical manner in which 
the rules are laid down, we do think that the general reasoning powers of the 
student will be called strongly into play ; and if at any future time other studies 
are reverted to, the mind will be in some degree prepared for scientific investi- 
gation. In considering further the many minor advantages gained by this 
accurate arrangement, we must not overlook the great care by which ever 
rule and table may be referred to, and although a copious index is given, iiich 
is of course a great convenience, yet in no work upen navigation could it have 
been so well dispensed with. ‘These observations will have already shown that 
a simplicity and clearness have been attained, which will be found of the greatest 
importance to the learner, and to those who possess ordinary abilities, combined 
with due perseverance, will almost supersede the necessity of a teacher. 

An original work, such as that now hefore us, may naturally be expected to 
contain many hew methods of solution as well as many new tables, some of 
which will no doubt, as novelties, attract much attention. Yet the old rules and 
tables have been so far from being neglected, that wherever they have been 
adopted, improvements have taken place in them, and in some instances a mine 
of knowledge and utility has been opened from them, of which mariners have 
previously been little aware. By these investigations, the author besides giving 
the rigorous rules for the different astronomical problems, has been enabled to 
furnish short and easy ones, which are sufficiently correct for common sea work. 
The exact number of places of figures, to which it is necessary to take out the 
logarithms is always Jaid down, which will be found of considerable utility, as 
there are many problems which are at present sometimes worked to six places, 
when four, or even three places, would give the answers with equal accuracy. 
We must likewise notice, and with approbation, that there are always laid down 
simple, short, and easy rules, for determining what degree of reliance may be 
placed upon the different observations which may have been taken, in order to 
fix the position of the ship. No doubt the mathematical scholar from his own 
resources, is generally enabled to effect this important point; but this is we 
believe the first attempt that has been made to enable the generality of seamen 
to judge of the possible amount of the error that he may have incurred. If¢ 
would be quite useless to dilate upon the advantages of this acquirement. All 

ractical navigators must be aware, that the safety of the ship often depends on 
beng able to ascertain, how far the latitude obtained by doubtful observations 
may be trusted: besides which, those who practice these rules, will gradually 
and insensibly acquire the power of judging at once, how much they are pro- 
bably out in their calculations, to ascertain the place of the ship, thus giving 
them a well grounded confidence and decision in their navigation, which can 
only be gained by this great practical knowledge. 

It would not be a difficult task to extend this part of our notice, by enumera- 
ting many more of the general principles which have guided the author, but we 
shall content ourselves by expressing our firm conviction, that im this treatise, 
Navigation, (using the term in its most extended sense) has been fully and 
properly treated in all its various branches; and we further give it our opinion, 
that Lieut. Raper, of all his competitors, has alone possessed the requisite prac- 
tical knowledge to enter fully and fairly into the subject. He has effected that, 
which was most diflicult in the science of which he treats; for it should be re- 
membered, that it is comparatively easy to frame new methods for solving 
astronomical probleins, in comparison with teaching the seaman how best to 
navigate his vesscl, in every possible situation wherein he can be placed. 
Having premised thus much, we shall reserve ourselves for a deliberate 
examination of the contents of this volume in our next. 





We understand that Captain Marryat is busy with a new edition of his Signals, 
which will be improved by an introduction of matter relating to steam-vessels, 
and other new features of the present day, with regard to navigation. Mr. 
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Cow, of Woolwich Dockyard, is also engaged with a new edition of his valuable 
litde work on boats, for transporting anchors, troops, &c., which appeared some 
time since. 

Dispin's Soncs.—We have great pleasure in announcing that a collection of 
the most popular songs of the late celebrated Charles Dibdin, is about to be 

ublished by his son, Mr. Thomas Dibdin, with a memoir of the author, and 

illustrated by the highly-gifted George Cruikshank and Alfred Crowquill. This 
revival of the author of “ Poor Jack ” and ‘ Toin Bowling "’ will be, as it ought 
to be, under the sanction and patronage of the Lords of the Admiralty, and will 
be dedicated, by express permission, to the Earl of Minto. As this work is for 
the benefit of his son, Mr. Thomas Dibdin, whose position is but too well known, 
it is to be hoped that the patronage of the public will fully respond to that of 
the Admiralty. | 

We take the foregoing from the Shipping Gazette, and have the satisfaction 
A ares to it, that the Admiralty have ordered 500 copies, for distribution in 

¢ leet. 


NEW CHARTS. 7 


(Published by the Admirally, and sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poullry.) 


Ov Provipence Istanp ano Conat Baxk.—Surveyed in H.M.S. Thunder,— 
Com. R. Owen,—By Messra. J. Cannon, C. B. Lawrance, and F. W. 
Sydney. 1835. 

An excellent plan giving on a scale of about an inch and a half to the mile, 
the whole island with its extensive reef to the northward. An enlarged plan 
appears on the same shect of the harbour of Catalina, with views o leading 
marks, which are amply sufficient for the guidance of any vessel going there. 


Tue Harsour or Waitemata, New Zeeland.—By Lieut. P. Fisher, and Mr, 
P. C. Bean, master of H.M.S. Herald. 

Anything new of New Zeeland is acceptable in the dearth of cur Hydro- 
graphic knowledge of that country. The plan before us is sufficient to pilot a 
ship by to her anchorage, and is one of those useful results of the employment 
of time, left to officers from other duties which always reflect peculiar credit 
on their authors. 





ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


Admiralty, 21st Oct. 1840. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had 
uniler their cousideration the regulation which suspends 
she Pensions of Oat-Pcusioners of Greenwich Honpital, 


during such time as they may be serving in the Roval - 


Navy, are pleased to permit io future, a relaxation of the 
above cule in favor of Pensioners who are rated, and are 
‘actually doing the daty of Master at Arms, and Ship's 
Corporals in rated Ships. 
ly command of their Lordships, 

R. MOKE O’FEHRALL. 


Admiralty, l4th October. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having rea- 
aon to believe that in several instances young gentlemen, 
have beeu received into the service with the rating of 
Clerks’ Assistants, although ja many cases they have 
pever performed the duties ofthe class into which thry 
were ostensibly admitted and pald, thereby defeating the 
object of training up vouny men for the service as Clerks, 
and for which rating as Clecks’ Assistants was eatablished; 
their Lordships, th. refore, call thy attention of the Cap- 
teins and Commanding Ofhecrs of Her Majesty's ships 
and vessels to the seveuth article of the printed instruc- 
tions, and arc pleased to direct that henceforth no por- 
tion of the time served as Clerka’ Assistants shall be 
allowed towards the qualificatious of servitude for the 
rating of Midshipmen or Masters’ Assistants. 








Admiralty, 14th October. 
Thetr Lordships having received information that it is 
the custom in some ahips to employ the Masters’ Assistants 
entirely in the charye of the deck and hold, thereby deprive 
dng them of the opportunity of acquiring that hnowlcdge 
of practical seamanship, and acqaaintance with Che coasts 
andharbours on the different stations, so cascntially ne- 
cessary to qualify them tor the important dutics of Masters 
in Her She pe Navy, for which they are intended ; jtis 
their Lordships’ direction that this very objectionable 
pore be immnediately discontinued, and that every taci- 
ity be afforded both to Second Masters aud Masters’ 
* Assistz.ts, to cuable them to improve thousclyes as 


much as possible In the several branches of scemenship, 
navigation, and pilotage. 





Admiralty, 26th Auguat. 

Tt having come to the knowledge of their Lordships, 
that an extravagant mode of living has been adopted in 
the messes of the quarter-deck petty officers in some of 
Her Majexty's ships which may Icad to much Iiconecni- 
ence to the discipline of the service, and must be ve 
hard upon those individuals who have only their pay tu 
support them, my Lords, therefore, desire it to be inti- 
mated to the respective Captains and Commanding officers 
that their Lordships disapprove of such extravagance be- 
ing alluwed in those messes, and direct that means may 
ed taken to prevent this occurrence happening for the 
uture, 





Admiralty, 19th October. 
GUNNERY DIRECTIONS 

Are now issucd to all ships commissioned, and Quarter 
deck Petty Othcers are informed that great tmportance is 
attached to the acquisition of all the information con- 
taincd inthem. These directions for the exercise and 
service of great guns ou board Her Majesty's ships will 
fornia part of the examination of Midshipmen for the 
rank of Mates or Licutcnants, aud certificates arc tu he 
given to such only as can answer and understand the 
several parts. Itig expected that in six months they will 
know then. No candidate is to present himself at the 
College until he produces a certificate from the Captain 
of the Exceilcut of his being previvusly examined in 
those questions. , 





Admiralty, 22nd Octuber, 
The Quarter-Masters of the respective Divisions of 
Royal Marines have been ordered tu keep a supply of 
haversacks and canteens for issue when required. thejr 
Lordships having directed that all detachments uf Marines 
embaricd on buard Sher Majesty's aliips inay be supplied 
with thean, : oe 
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Navat Tactics.—We noticed in a recent number, the narrative by 
Colonel Bethune, of the battle of St. Vincent, which has been got up 
without regard to expense, and with great pains by the* gajlant 
Colonel, for the worthy object of promoting the funds of the Nelson 
column now erecting in Trafalgar-square. This is a sufficient claim 
of the Colonel’s to the patronage of our naval friends for his work, but 
those who are curious in naval tactics, will be enabled to trace by the 
numerous plates which it contains, the positions of the British and 
combined fleets during the whole progress of the battle. 


Steam Vesse.3.—The following rule has been published by the Tri- 
pity House, and ordered by the Admiralty to be observed by her 
Majesty’s vessels when passing each other. 

«¢ When steam-vessels on different courses must unavoidably or neces- 
sarily cross so near, that by continuing their respective courses there 
would be a risk of coming in collision, each vessel shall put her helm 
to port, so as always to pass on the larboard side of the other.” 

We presume this applies under all circumstances. 


THE BOUNTY'S CHRONOMETER. 


5, Common Hard, Portsea, 21st Nov. 1840. 
Sir.—Every body must feel an interest in whatever relates to the 
ill-fated Bounty; but, as I consider, no one more so than the author of 
the “ History of the Mutiny,” I have taken the liberty to make to you 
the following communication. 
May 18th, 1840, Mr. Mouat, Chronometer-maker, &c.,at Valparaiso, 
received from Captain Herbert, of H.M.S. Calliope, the Chronometer, 


Larcum Kennatt, 
Lonpon. 
AD. 1771. 


This chronometer was in H M. late ship the Bounty, at the time of 

the mutiny, and has been in Chili since the time of the arrival of the 
American ship that first touched at Pitcairns Island, after the mutineers 
settled themselves there. It was stolen from the American captain on 
the ship’s passage from Juan Fernandez to Valparaiso; and next made 
its appearance at Concepcion, where it was purchased for three doubloons 
by an old Spaniard of the name of Castillo, who kept, it in his posses- 
sion till his death, which happened lately at Santiago ; when his family 
sent it to Capt. Herbert, to be conveyed to the British Museum. Capt. 
Herbert sent it to Mr. Mouat to be put in order, and from his relation 
I am enabled to give these particulars. 
_ On the chronometer being taken to pieces it wds found to be in a 
complete state of preservation, without the least mark of wear in any 
part; except that the lower palate on the verge, which, though a ruby, 
had a deep notch worn into it; and the endless screw for adjusting the 
compensation, had been overstrained by some unskilful hand. 

The chronometer is not one of Kendall’s copies of Harrison’s, the 
train being similar to that now employed ; and the escapement that of 
the old or vertical kind, with a steel balance-wheel, and the balance 
jiself a plain steel wheel. The escapement palates are rubies fixed to 
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the verge of the balance, by screw collets. 
terms of the beauty of the workmanship. 


FIGURE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MODE OF COMPENSATION FOR CHANGE OF TEMPER- 
ATURE IN THE BOUNTY'S CILRONOMETER. 
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The mode of compensation for change of temperature may be thus ex- 


plained :— 
DE represents a portion of the balance-spring, having its fixed end at D. 
a lever, moveable, horizontally on the centre C, and having 


AB 46 
at B a counterpoise to the longer arm AC. 
GH  “* — aspiral, composed of laminz of brass and steel, the convex 
side being of brass, and the concave side of steel, one end of 
which is fixed at G, and the other attached to the lever AB 
at C. 
two pins in the lever AB, between which the balance spring 


F 
passes. 
From this arrangement it is plain, that an increase of temperature, 


which relaxes the balance-spring, and consequently weakens its effort, 
will cause the spiral to coil itself up (because of the greater expansibility 


of its convex brass side above that of its concave steel side,) and as one 
end of it is fixed at G, its whole effect in coiling up will be to turn the 
Sup- 


lever AB on its centre C, in the direction of from D towards E. 
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posing, then, that this effect moves it from A to a; this will shorten the 
action of the balance-spring by the quantity Ff; and this, of course, 
will mechanically augment its effort on the balance in the same way 
that the increase of temperature has physically diminished that effort. 
And the contrary motion of the lever will produce the contrary effect 
with a decrease of temperature. 

The adjustment of this apparatus is accomplished by turning the 
plate GH—to which it is attached—on C as an axis by means of the 
endless screw KL, acting in a few teeth at M; and, I think, there was 
also a contrivance for varying the distance CF. It was the screw KL 
that Mr. Mouat found to have been overstrained. 

This mode of compensation, I am aware, must be well known to those 
familiar with the history of chronometers, as it was in general use be- 
fore the discovery of the superior advantages of adopting the expansion- 
curve to the balance itself; though this is the only instance that I my- 
self have ever seen it applied by means of the spiral. 

The chronometer is six inches in diameter, with three dials on its 
face—one for hours, one for minutes, and one for seconds; with an 
outer silver case, made as the outer cases of pocket watches were sixty 
or seventy years ago: so that its appearance is that of a gigantic watch. 
In winding it up it was usual to pass the left arm through the opening 
for the face in the upper valve of the outer case, in the manner of 
placing the outer case of a pocket watch on the left thumb when winding. 
A Chilian gentleman coming in one day, and seeing the case thus sus- 
pended, exclaimed “ Que cosa para freir huevos.” 

After it had been cleaned and put together again, its rate for the 
first twenty-fours was sixty-eight seconds losing. It was then regulated 
by relaxing the screws gh, (the endless crew KL being rendered useless 
as before-mentioned,) and turning the plate GH by hand; it was then 
found to have diminished its rate to thirty seconds losing. The plate 
was again turned as before, which reduced its rate to 5-5 seconds gain- 
ing; and which it kept for two successive days. After several other 
attempts to reduce it to a lesser rate still, between the 23d of May and 
the 5th of June, it finally settled into a steady rate of losing 4:5 seconds 
daily. Its subsequent rate while in Mr. Mouat’s hands, as I extracted 
it from his rate-book, was as follows :— 





June 5 losing daily 4°6 seconds of m. t. 
“ 9 < mean 4°6 es 16) 
66 13 66 «6 3'3 Ti 23°5 sum 
a 17 if} 6é 4-9 sé 
“ 99 s6 66 3°2 66 3°916 average 
66 23 6“ &e 3°5 6¢ 





On this day (23rd of June,) it was delivered to Capt. Herbert, being 
then fast on Greenwich mean time Oh. Om. 26:5s., and losing daily 3-5 
seconds; this was less than its average mean daily rate of losing by 
0-4 of a second ; because it was thought that it would accelerate its rate 
by that quantity when on board the Calliope. 

The Calliope sailed from Valparaiso for China, on the Ist of July, 
1840; and thus will this, now very interesting instrument, in all pro- 
bability, return to the place of its construction, after an absence of so 
many years: and, too, without having circumuavigated the earth by 
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only the very small quantity of longitude between the most western 
meridian reached by the Bounty in endeavouring to double Cape Horn, 
and that of Santiago the most eastern meridian the chromometer 
reached in Chili. 

Perhaps you have already been informed of the recovery of this in- 
teresting relic; if so, this communication will interest less than it would 
otherwise have done. But as the chronometer is still legally the pro- 
perty of Her Majesty, I am uncertain whether it would be right to 
make it known to the public before the Calliope returns to England ; 
and that is a principal reason of my making this communication first 
to you. 

i had another motive in addressing this to you, which was that I 
thought you would feel more interest in it than any one else; and 
moreover as a small return for the gratification I have received in perus- 
ing some of your works; particularly the eventful history of the mutiny 
of the Bounty ; for though unknown personally to you, I have been for 
twenty-eight years acquainted with you as a public character. 

With many apologies for occupying so much of your valuable time in 
intruding this upon you, perfect stranger as 1 am, I have the honour to 
remain, with very great respect, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
R. A. Newman, Master R.N. 
To Sir John Barrow, Bart., §c. - Late of H.M. Sloop Sparrowhawk. 


P.S.—I was at Pictairns Island in the Sparrowhawk, this time last 
year, and, perhaps, that has contributed to the interest which I feel 
in this affair. I have some tappa, or native cloth, manufactured by the 
hands of Polly Adams herself. 


SAFETY BEACON ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


Trinity ITouse, London, 21st October, 1840. 

Notice is hereby given, that a beacon has been experimentally placed 
on the south-eastern part of the Goodwin Sands, with the object of 
affording means of safety to persons, who may unfortunately suffer ship- 
wreck upon parts of these dangerous sands, from which, this beacon is 
accessible at low water: and mariners are hereby cautioned, that being 
situate a considerable distance within the south-eastern edge of the 
sand, this beacon is not on any account to be regarded as a beacon of 
direction ; and they will observe that from it 

The south sand head light vessel bears S.W.b.W. 3 W. six miles and 
three-quarters. . 

The south Foreland lighthouse W.S.W.1W. . 

The Gull light vessel N.W.3N. three miles three-quarters. 

The Goodwin light vessel N. Ww -b.N. five miles and a half. 

The shaft or mast is a spar of twelve inches diameter fitted with a top- 
mast, on which a blue flag is to be hoisted when assistance is required, 
for which directions are given in eight different languages. 

The topmast is kept struck to give the beacon an appearance of a 
wreck, and will give warning to those who are unacquainted with its 
position and character. 

The gallery is an octagon, of nine feet diameter, is five feet from the 
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top of the mast, and is capable of containing at least forty persons > it 
is seventeen feet six inches above high-water spring tides, and thirty 
feet from the dry sand, the rise of ordinary spring tides being sixteen 
feet, and the neaps twelve feet. | 

_ The mast is sunk five feet into the sand, and secured at its base by a 
strong oaken frame, which is weighed by three tons of iron ballast. 
The stays, (four pairs, iron chain equal to five-inch rope,) are secured to 
iron piles driven fifteen feet into the sand, and backed by four iron plates 
two feet six inches square, like mushroom anchors, to prevent the iron 
piles coming home. The frame is also secured by an iron pile at each 
point of the cross driven twelve feet into the sand. There are also 
thirty tons of chalk and shingle heaped up round the mast. 
Warninc Beacon.—Notice is also given, that a beacon for direction is 
now preparing, and will be placed with all practicable expedition upon 
the eastern spit of the Goodwin Sands, which forms the south point of 
the Swatchway leading into Trinity Bay from the eastward; farther 
particulars respecting which will be duly notified. 

By order, 

See Sketch. J. Hersert, Sec. 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Me. Evrror.—I request space in your Miscellany, to direct the atten- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine to a subject, upon which in that employ- 
ment, there prevails remarkable apathy. It is well-known, that among 
the new features in the aspect of social life, as contrasted with its state 
thirty years ago, no one-is more prominent, than the almost general in- 
troduction of the practice of Life Assurance, under various modifications. 
That such change in the medium of provident forethought, has been 
attended with corresponding advantage, may be inferred by the still in- 
creasing number of Societies established for that object. Of late years, 
some of these have taken designations, and assumed forms, severally 
suited to some of the artificial divisions in society,—a mode of action, 
which has proved very conducive to the main object aimed at by each 
institution. This apparent separation of a particulur interest from the 
general one, may be beneficial, for although the corporate spirit is 
mostly selfish, yet it may be rendered useful in certain cases, to the en- 
tire community. 1. The separation admits of tables heing constructed 
to meet a particular value of life, in each of the artificial divisions 
requiring them. 2. Reference being had to the custom of paying sala- 
ries or wages, the rules may be specially adapted to the convenience of 
assurers, in their payment of premiums. 3. The zeal and esprit de 
corps of sections in society, are found to be very active in advancing the 
interest of a particular section. 

An individual who might decline to join an institution receiving every 
description of persons, to whom he might be a stranger, would freely 
enrol himself in one admitting only members of his own calling, with 
many of whom he is in constant intercourse and friendship. An illus- 
tration of this opinion, may be seen in the Naval Annuitant Society: it 
is scarcely probable that half its supporters would have had recourse to 
any kind of life assurance, if mest judiciously it bad not been offered 


for their acceptance, in a form most agreeable to their feelings, and . 
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- associations; and imperfectly as its advantages are at present developed, ' 
many families have reason to bless the day it was established. The 
persons to whom this letter is addressed, also fall within the above re- 
mark, as their peculiar positions admit a very limited choice of associ- 
ates. Now, as provident habits commonly engender self-respect, and 
therefore, moral good, any honest incitement to assure, promotes the 
general welfare. The Institution named, is only of seventeen years’ 
standing; yet subsequently most of the following ones have started into 
existence, viz- the Clerical and Medical, the Law, the Navy, Army, 
and East India Company, the Clerical, the University, and the Dissen- 
ters’ Life Assurance, or Annuity Societies. 

In this economical science, it is a maxim that, the more precarious 
the duration of human life, or of the sources of income, the more incum- 
bent is the obligation to assure, on the persons most exposed to the 
chances. Such conditions are very obvious in the Mercantile Marine, 
wherein life, is more uncertain than elsewhere, excepting the Navy and 
Army in time of war, and income is more precarious then in those pro- 
fessions, and as much so as in other callings. It follows, that the maxim 
claims most deference from masters and mates, (mariners,) by whom 
there is reason to apprehend it is most disregarded, and chiefly because 
their attention has wever been earnestly drawn to its valve. Among 
mercantile bred officers of the highest class, namely, those of the East 
India Company’s late maritime service, a Society has long existed, 
called the Jerusalem Club, but its operations are confined to granting 
pensions to its actual meinbers in ill-health, or retirement from sea- 
service. 

-In the coal and cuasting trades, many masters and mates, as well as 
seamen, belong to the common and admirable benefit clubs. It is be- 
lieved however, that the very numerous and respectable masters and 
mates, navigating most part of our foreign commercia] marine, are gene- 
rally destitute of any resource of the kind alluded to, either for them- 
selves, their widows, or children. Yet the men, presumably, labouring 
under this serious deticiency, are in receipt of good and tolerably regu- 
lar wages, besides the occasionally large, though less certain returns 
derived from private adventures. Thus situated, would they not do 
wisely to found a Life Assurance, or Annuity Society, or both, expressly 
for their own use and benefit? Trifling deductions from wages, would 
afford sufficient capital for such a purpose, upon the largest scale ; some 
prejudices would have to be encountered, but in a few years these would 
be dispelled by observation of solid advantages accruing to the families 
of early supporters. No scheme ought to be entertained, having the 
least colour of a speculation to yield profit to others than the persons 
above described. It is, however, imagined that, from various causes, 
among which want of ability may not be placed, that those persons are 
not best calculated to take the preliminary steps towards the undertak- 
ing; although when it shall be fairly started; thenceforward, it should 
be conducted entirely by them. © 

The best originators, will be retired ship-masters, who having early 
been successful in that pursuit, became ship-owners and merchants ; such 
men abound in the metropolis, where some of them possessing the re- 
quisite talents and information, also enjoy opulence, leisure, and com- 
mercial consideration. From kindred feelings, and acquaintances with 
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their habits, they also possess the confidence of, and exercise great in- 
fluence over the persons to be acted upon—those by whose sole pecuniary 
support, and for whose sole benefit the institution should be made to 
work. | 

The design of these observations is, to awaken the attention of both 
the classes noticed to the subject; it would, therefore, be premature to 
offer any detailed plan to their consideration, until a decided intention 
shall have been manifested to entertain the main proposal; the winter 
season, heing the most propitious in which to “ break ground.” Should 
this be done, you may again hear from 
Your humble servant, 

Tipnys. 

Colchester, Nov., 1840. 2 





SHIPWRECK OF MERCHANTMEN. 


Sir.—Conceiving as I do, in common with many others, that the fre- 
quent wrecks of our merchant vessels are in many cases attributable toa 
short complement of men, and the consequent exhaustion of the crew, I 
am induced to request you will do me the favor to insert the following 
remarks and suggestions, in the humble hope that the subject may meet 
with the consideration of competent judges, and tend to the most bene- 
ficial results in rescuing by means of proper regulations numbers belong- 
ing toa very useful and deserving class of persons (I mean seamen) 
from so destructive and desolating a calamity as shipwreck. 

Presuming that the proportion of hands to tonnage of Ipswich vessels 
may serve as a sample of the system generally prevalent throughout the 
‘country, I proceed to a statement of the loss of shipping belonging to 
this port in the year 1838, which it will be recollected was a very tem- 
pestuous season. 

In 1838, the Ipswich shipping consisted of one hundred trading ves- 
sels, mostly sloops and schooners of the aggregate tonnage of 8,740 tons, 
Of this number the following five became total wrecks :— 


Active Leggett, schooner, 102 tons, 5 hands, all saved 
Constant Trader, Lord, “s 115 “ 5 «© — all lost 
Gainsborough, Jeffries, 64 122 “ 6 * four lost 
Maria, Sewell, sloop 42  §  — all Jost 
Providence, | Blake ‘s 69 “« 5 * — all lost. 


Looking at this account, I think no one conversant with the matter, 
will hesitate to say that the three schooners, at least, were too weak 
in hands, setting aside dangers from other causes, to afford any fair 
assurance of safety ; for the above numbers included all the persons on 
board, men and boys. Considering it a serious evil, that owners are 
suffered to send vessels to sea so ill-manned, and frequently ill-found, 
I submit to the consideration of my superiors in knowledge and station 
the subjoined scale of apportionment of men to tonnage, being firmly 
persuaded, without pretending to determine the exact number, that if 
something of the kind were adopted, and steadily enforced, it would be 
the means of saving many a brave fellow from a watery grave. 


5Z2 
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Proportion of men and boys to tonnage :— 


Tons. Men. __ per cent. 

From 40 to 50 5 10 
Above 50 “ 75 6 8 

“« 675) 100 7 7 

“ 100 “ 125 8 

“125 150 9 6 

“150 “ 175 10 

“175 ** 200 11 St 

“« 200 “ 225 12 

2250 **§ 250 13 

“250 «8 275 14 

‘© 275)—** 300 15 5 


Ships above 300 tons to carry 5 men for every 100 tons. 

Many are the causes, and frequently combined causes of shipwreck, to 
go into which on the present occasion, I fear, would exceed my limits, 
but whatever they may be, whether deficiency or defects of ground 
tackle, spars, &c., springing a leak, bad construction of the hull, want 
of caulking and other repairs, neglect of the three L’s, neglect of log, 
shifting of cargo, teetotality (of owners) &c. I say, under whatever 
circumstances, or from whatever cause a perilous casualty may arise, it 
generally becomes fatal in consequence of the hands being too few to 
manage the vessel properly in stress of weather. 

Allow me to add a few concluding observations on a subject which in 
my opinion calls loudly for legislative interference, involving as it does, 
not only the lives and welfare of the crews, but also the property of the 
ships and cargoes. If some efficient measures were to be the means of 
saving a few ships annually, it would be so much gain to the owners 
and merchants, and consequently to the community ; and it might have 
the further effect of reducing the premiums on assurances. But, it may 
be said, these casual benefits will not repay the additional expense of 
Jabour. This argument is adapted to the legislature of a slave state, 
which has for its exclusive object the property of the capitalist and pro- 
prietor; but it ill accords with the spirit of our enviable constitution 
which has regard to the protection of persons, as well as property, and 
proclaims an equality of civil rights toall. Sir, this is a great and free 
empire, as well as a prosperous commercial nation; and as mer- 
chant sailors cuntribute in no small degree to this maritime greatness 
and prosperity, they, surely, have a fair claim to, as they have the 
utmost need of, the safeguard of the law. 

An Oup Tar. 
Ipswich, November, 1840. 


BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Ir is our gratifying duty to record an event, which has been hailed 
with feelings of joy throughout the land. On Saturday the 2Ist of 
November, after twelve hours of favorable labour, our beloved Queen 
was safely delivered at ten minutes before two of a daughter. The pro- 
gress of her Majesty towards recovery, we are happy to add, has been 
most rapid; and the infant Princess has continued in perfect health 
since her birth. It is expected, that the christening will take place 
within a mouth, when the whole nation will add rejoicings to their 
thanksgivings for this happy event. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Admiralty, Nov. 12.—This day, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s pleasure, the un- 
dermentioned Retired Rear-Admirals have been transferred to the Active List of 
Flag-otficers of Her Majesty’s Fleet :— 

To be Admirals of the White.—Sir R. Barlow, x.c.p., taking rank next after Ad- 
miral Sir L. W. Halsted, e.c.s. 

To be Admirals of the Blue.-—W. Shield, Esq., taking rank next after Admiral P. 
Stephens; F. Watkins, Esq. taking rank next after Admiral Sir G. Parker, xK.c.s. 

To be Vice-Admirals of the Red.—D’Arcy Preston, Esy., taking rank next after 
Vice-Admiral R. D. Oliver; J. Bullen, Esq., taking rank next after Vice-Admiral 
Sir J. West, x.c.B. 

To be Vice-Admirals of the While.—H. Evans, Esq. taking rank next after Vice- 
Admiral Sir T. Baker, x.c.s.; ‘The Hon. Sir C. Boyle, k.c.., taking rank next 
after Vice-Admiral H. Evans; G. R. Shirley, Esq., taking rank next after Vice- 
Admiral] Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, k.c.B., G.c.H.; J. K. Shepard, Esq., taking rank 


next after Vice-Admiral Sir T. Dundas, K.c.B. 
To be Vice- Admirals of the Blue.—Sir R. L. FitzGerald, x.c.u., taking rank next 
after Vice-Admiral R. Honyman; G. Barker, Esq., taking rank next after Vice- 


Admiral J. Mackellar; H. Garrett, Esq., 
C. White. 


Carrains—W. Tucker, J. Shepperd, 
{b), W. Shepheard, Hon. D. W. A. Pel- 
ham. 

Commanpers—W. Toby, C. Fitzge- 
rald, Hon. G. Hope. 

Lizurenants—O. P. Knott, R. Jen- 
ner, H.C. Harston, F. L. Barnard, J. 
Elliott, Lord F. Kerr vice Penney de- 
ceased. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Caprains—H. Eden to Caledonia, J. 
Chambers to Monarch, Sir J. Stirling to 
Indus, W. Walpole to Vernon, Hon. F. 
W. Grey to Endymion, H. Nurse to Iris, 
T. Forrest to Impregnable. 

Commanpers—W. L. Castle to Indus, 
A. Forbes to Impregnable, H. D. C. 
Douglas to Tweed, C. Napier to Pelican, 
W. Hatchinson to Ordinary at Ports- 
mouth, R. Burrage to Belleisle, R. Bar- 
ton to Monarch, A. C. Duncan, C. Mad- 
den to Coast Guard. . 

Lisutenants—T. Brown, J. G. Mc 
Kenzie, W. G. Maude, R. Robertson to 
Indus, G. C. Randolph, T. Baillie, W. 
Houston, W. Tawse, W. Worsfold to 
Caledonia, W. Harvey to Tweed, F. L. 
Barnard and W. Austin to Excellent, 
W. Rule, E. Hennah, W. Armitage to 
Monarch, J. Millett to Coast Guard, J. 
Elliott to Winchester, O. P. Knott to 
Southampton, J. Hay (c) to Howe, C. T. 
Dench, T. W. Purday to Calculta, R. 
Tryon to Royal George Yacht, M. M. 
Wright, C. J. F. Campbell, C. Hada- 
way, G. K. Ogilvy, J. Stoddard, T. Ethe- 
ridge to Impreynable, H. G. Morris, F. 
W. Horton to Endymion, T. Ponsonby to 


taking rank next after Vice-Admiral J. 


Lucifer, G. G. Randolph, T Baillie 
Vernon, J. Lunn to command Locust. 

Masters—H. Strutt to Indus, R. 
Steedwell to Tweed, W. H. Thompson 
to Impregnable, D. Gossman to Caledo- 
nia, J. Jackson to Endymion. 

Matgss—J. M. Jackson, A. H. Doug- 
las to Indus, W. Morris to Coast Guard, 
C. J. Brickdale, N. L. Lockyer, B. G. 
Rowles to Excellent, H. Lloyd, C. Dyke 
to Hecate, E. R. J. Balfour, J. Hancock 
to Queen, R. J. McDonald, W. Rattray, 
F. Freeling, H. Bainbridge, E. Hemp- 
stead, W. C. Geary to Howe, E. B. 
Price to Cyclops, A. P. Green to Sala- 
mander, L. J. Cockraft to Albert, G. P. 
Mends, J. R. M. Quea to Locust. 

Seconp-Masters—J. D. Taylor to 
Ferret, S. Johns, W. H. Balliston to 
Britannia, J. Whiting to Impregnable, 
E. Moore, M. Burney, B. Fittock to 
Caledonia. 

Surnceons—Sir Richard Dobson to 
be surgeon to Greenwich Huspital with 
the rank of Inspector, J. Domville to be 
First-assistant Surgeon of Greenwi 
Hospital, with rank of Deputy Inspector, 
J.Wilson aad to be Second-assistant 
Surgeon of Greenwich Hostal, S. Irvine 
mp. to Caledonia, W. Leyson to Impreg- 
nable, D. Findlay to Indus. 

AssisTANT-Surczons—G. Procter to 
Hostal at Stonehouse, A. G. G. Tucker, 
J. King, J. A. Corbet, J. Walsh, J. 
Fisher to Caledonia, T. Deurer, W: Par- 
sons, C. Mosley to Impre . 

Punsers—J. Bailey to Monarch, J. 
Palmer to Vernon, S. Giles to Indus, D. 
Clow to Impregnable, E. B. Robins to 
Racer, G. Gurdon to Camperdown, J, 
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Prance to Tweed, 8S. Little to Caledonia. 
Cuarcains—A. Watson to Caledonia, 
J. H. Thead to Howe, J. Cooper to Cam- 
J. Marshall to Victory. 
Mipsnipmgn—W. Lapidge to Howe. 
Vorunregens of First Class—P. John- 
son, A. Stirling to Indus, A. B. Oldfield 
to Howe, T. McDonald to Queen, S. G. 
Greville to Benbow. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Nava Insrructrors—J. Addison, W. 
Witmarsh to Excellent to quality. 

Creaxs in Cuarge—F. Mundy to 
Ferrel, F. W. Cole to Nightingale, 

Roya Maarinas—Capt. J. Garmston 
to Indus. 

Seconp LrzuTsnNant—H. Simpson to 
Indus. . 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 
{ To 15th of November. J - 


AT HOME 


Avon, (s.v.) Lieut.-Com. R. Pritchard 

16th Oct. left Woolwich for Plymouth, 

29th at Bristol, 30th left with volunteers 
(108) for navy. | 

Caxtcutta, 84, Capt. Sir T. Roberts, 
c.n. 2ist October lett Plymouth, called 
at Cork for troops, 29th sailed for Malta. 
_ Caceponra, 120, Capt. H. Eden, 27th 
October commissioned at Plymouth. 

Camperpvown, 104, Capt. Sir H. L. 
Baker, Bart., 22nd at Sheerness fitting. 

Comer, (s.v.) Lieut. G. T. Gordon, 
26th October arrived at Portsmouth. 

Enpymion, 38, Capt. Hon. F. W. 
Grey, Nov. commissioned at Ply- 
‘mouth. . 

Hecare, (s.v.) Com. H. Ward, 20th 
Oct. passed Sheerness from Chatham on 
‘way to Portsmouth, 26th at Portmouth, 
2d Nov. sailed tor Malta. 

INcONSTANT, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 7th 
October arr. at Plymouth from Lisbon, 
‘20th sailed for Cork, 8th arr. at Cork. 

Invvus, 4, Capt. Sir J. Stirling, 
Nov. commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Iris, 28, Capt. H. Nurse, 
commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Locust, (s.v.) Lieut.-Com. J. Lunn, 
Woolwich, fitting. 

' Monarcn, 84, Capt. S. Chambers, 
commissioned at Sheerness, 3d Nov. 

' Psgican, 16, Commander C. G. E. 
Napier, Nov. commissioned at Chat- 
ham. 

Ruapamantaus, (st. v.) Com. A. 
Wakefield, 2lst October arr. at Wool- 
wich, 3)}st at Devonport. 

SALAMANDER, (st. v.) Com. H. R. 
Henry, 26th October sailed for eastward 
from Portsmouth, 9th Nov. et Ports- 
mouth. 

SAPPHIRE, (tr.s.) Master-Com. G. W. 
Nembhard, 30th Oct. arr. at Portsmouth 

Savaae, 10, Lieut.Com. Hon. E. 
Plunkett, 9th Nov. at Bristol. 

- Tween, 20, Com. H. D.C. Douglas, 
Nov. commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Vernon, 50, Capt. W. Walpole, com- 
missioned at. neem 3rd Nov. 
~ Ar Portsmouth, Spithead—Britannia 
and Howe.—In Har r—Queen, Vic- 


Nov. 


tory, Excellent, Royal George, Indus, 
Salamander, ‘Tweed, Sapphire. 

At PLyMour n—In the Suund—Corn- 
wall transport—In Harbour—Caledo- 
nia, San Josef, Impregnable, Belleisle, 
Endymion, Pandora, Carron. -In Barn- 
pool—Ferrct. 


ABROAD. 

ANDROMACHE, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, 
c.B. ldth July, at Algoa Bay, 17th sailed 
for Mauritius, 3rd Aug. arrived. 

Beacon, (aur. v.) Lieut. T. Graves, 
16th arrived at Port Leone. 

Cusopataa, 26, Capt. S. Lushington, 
8th Oct. arr. at. St. Johns, NB. from 
Quebec. 

Comus, 18, Com. E. Nepean, 28th af 
Aug. at Jamaica. 

Crocopite, 26, Com. A. Milne, 7th 
Oct. arrived at St. Johns, NB. from we: 
bec. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut -Com. J. T. Paulson, 
2ist Oct. ‘arriv ed at Cadiz from Lisbon. 

Greanen, (s.v.) 17th Sept. arr. at De- 
merara from Barbados. 

Jupiter, (tr. s.) Master-Com. R. Ful- 
ton, 14th Aug. arrived at Cape on way 
to China, 24th sailed. 

Meppea, (s.v.) Com. F. Warden, 9th 
Oct. arrived at Paraiba. 

Pickxie, 5, Lieut-Com. F. Holland, 
27th August at Havana. 

Pitot, 18, Com. G. Ramsay, 3lst 
Aug. arrived at Montreal from Quebec, 
14th Oct arrived at Halifax from Quebec, 
18th sailed for Jamaica. 

Racenorse, 18, Com. Hon. E. A. 
Harris, 15th Aug. arrived at Trinidad 
from Tobago, 27th sailed for Grenada. 

Rinapove, 16, Com. Hon. K. Stewart, 
4th Oct. arr. at Pictou from Prince Ed- 
wards Island. 

Rooney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, c.s., 
i8th October arrived at Malta. 

Rover, 18, T. W. C. Symonds, 28th 
August arrived at Port Royal. 

Sappno, 16, Com. F. Frazer, 27th of 
eer sailed from Jamaica for Hondu- 


Beanie: 16, Com. Hon. R. Gore, 
19th Sept. arrived at Port Royal from 
Bermuda. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE NAVY. 


Sxreyack, 5, Lieut-Com. H. Wright, 
16th September arrived at Port Royal, 
26th sailed for Carthagena. , 

Soutnampron, Capt. Sir W. Hillyar, 
14th Oct. arr. at Madeira. 

Sparrow, 10, Licut-Com. R. Lowney, 
22nd Aug. left Rio tor Monte Video. 

VaNGUARkD, 80, Capt. Sir David Dunn, 
13th October left Malta for Levant. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, 9th 
Oct. arrived at Halifax from Quebec. 

Vesuvius, (s.v.) Lt-Com. W. Blount, 
10th October arrived at Gibraltar, 14th 
proceeded for Malta. 
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Votcano, (s.v.) Lieut-Com. J. West, 
22d Oct. arrived at Malta. 

Wanperer, Com. H. J. Denman, 15th 
March at Ascension had captured six” 
prizes; Lieut. King passenger to Ascen- 
sion for the benefit of his health had died 
four days after his arrival. 

Wincnester, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 
10th Oct. arrived at Halifax from Que- 
bec, 16th sailed for West Indies. 

Wizanrp, 10, Lieut-Com. J. F. Birch, 
12th August left Rio on a cruize. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 


At Quebec, 18th Oct. the lady of Capt. 
Bayfield, aN. of a son. 


fElarciages, 


At Sholden the Rev.G. Rainer to Sarah 
daughter of Vice-admiral Sir T. Harvey. 

At Bath, Edmund W. Reilly to Sophia 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. G. Stiles, rn. of Wootton, Isle of 
W ight. 

On 29th Oct. at Wolborough, Devon, 
Horatio Compigne, Esq.. of Gosport to 
Blanche, youngest daughter of Capt. D. 
Mapleton, rn. of Newton Abbott. 

At Isleworth, on 9th Nov. Henry, son 
of Rear-admiral Lord G. Stuart, to Ceci- 
lia, daughter of C. Hammersley, Esq. 

On the 22d at Glasgow, Lieut. Lord, 
rN. to Fairlina Euphemia, only daughter 
of Lieut. ‘I. Aaderson, of Stromness. 


Deaths, 


On 6th Nov. at Leamington, where he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, 
‘Admiral the Hon. Charles Elphinstone 
Fleeming, Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pits’, the second son of John, eleventh 

aron Elphinstone. 

At Barnstaple, on the 10th Nov. sud- 
dénly while conversing with his sister, 
John Day Jones, Esq. purser an. (1808) 
aged 62. 

On the coast of Africa, on board the 
Wanderer, on her passage to Ascension, 
for the benefit of his health, Lieut. King 
of HMS. Persian. 

On ldth Oct. at Devonport, after a 
lingering illaess, Mr. J. Purver, purser 
RN. (1799), aged 64, 

Lately, on board the Edinburgh, off 
the Syrian Coast, J. Boyle, Esq., purser 
of that ship. 

On the 27th Oct. at his resiklence, in 


West Exe, Tiverton, Com. H. Carew, 
RN. aged 82 years, son of the late Sir. 
John Carew, Bart. 

AtMatlta, the wife of Lieut. Goldsmith, - 
RN. commanding the Megwra. ) 

At Plymouth, 4th Nov. Mary, the 
wife of Lieut. R. Holman, rn. superin- 
tendent of police of that borough. | 

On the 28th Oct. at Bath, aged 52, 
Betty, wife of Lieut. W. Russell, rn. 

On the 13th Oct. at West Loo, Capt. 
H. Jane, rn. 

On 2d Nov. at Oxford, Stewart Town, 
eldest son of Com. T. L. Robins, an. aged 
12 years and 4 months. : 

At Lembock, East Indies, William 
Wade, eldest son of Thomas Blake, Esq. 
Inspecting Commander of the Coast 
Guard, Banff, aged 18. 

On 3d Nov. inthe Royal Hospital, Mr. 
J. Cooke, aged 27, master’s-assistant up- 
wards of four years in Rodney, nearly 13 
years in the service. 

At Bath, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. T. 
F. Mainwaring, rn. 

On the 13th at Whiddon-park, Chag- 
ford, Devon, Capt. E. S. Baily, an. aged 
79 years. 

On the 7th Nov. at Edinburgh, Thos. 
Hunter, Esq. surgeon, an. 

On the 4th Nov. at Elerig, Argyle- 
shire, John Sinclair, mp. surgeon RN. 

On the 9th Nov. at the advanced age 
of 33 years, Peter Welsford, &sq. purser 
RN. , 

Lately, on board the Gorgon steam 
frigate, off Beyrout, Lieut. Penny, rn. of 
that ship. 

In Haslar hospital, on the 12th Nov. 
John Langdon, muster rn. late of the 
hydrographical-effice at the Admiralty. 

On the 30th Oct. in Essex, Ann Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Lieut. C. Mason, 


RN. | 

On the 12th Nov. at the Royal Naval 
hospital, Stonehouse, Mr. Edward Weale 
hoepital mate. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st of October to the 20th of November, 1840. 


























7 WIND. 
QQ] & | Bamnomeren.| Fanr.Tuer. |—————- WEATHER 
S| x In the Shade. Quarter. |Stren. 
i= cb) eqqemeeieetenneses come coe 9 ee | es | rr ee fe | ene ) rr ff Oe 
1 19 ac. | 3 p.w.|9 am[3 pm|Min.|Max| am.| pa. [amlem| a. a0. P.M. 
In Dec. 0 ° fe) 
21| W.1 30-12 50 | 33 | 51 INWINW}/ 1 [1 b b 
22| Th. | 29-90 49 | 41 | 50 ISWINW|2 1/4] od (2) |] or (3 
23) F. } 29°91 49 | 37} 51 |] Wi] W243 be qor({3)(4) 
24, S. {29-52 46 | 37 |} 47 INWINW| 3/6 be be 
25| Su. | 29°75 46 | 35 | 47 INWINW] 3 | 3 b b 
26| M. | 29-86 a5} 30] 46 | WINWi3|2] be | or4) 
27| Tu. | 29-20 46 |] 41 | 52 ISW|NW]5 | 3 |qor(1)(2)|__ be 
28} W. | 29:12 461361 47/83 |S |4]4] bep 1)| be | 
29| Th. | 29-32 46 | 38 | 47 | E [NE]213 | or (2) for (3) (4) 
30] F. | 29°49 50 | 35 | 50 |SE|SEj3 /2 be be 
31} S. | 29°54 51} 37 | 62 | E |SE/2 [2 oO b 
1} Su. | 29°61 49 | 40/53] E |SE/1j;5] bem qo 
al M. | 29:50 54] 46155 [SWS [513] qbe b 
3| Tu. | 29°44 55} 43) 56] E | E [313 be be 
4| W. [29°27 5314615418 |sSw/2/5] qril)|_ be 
§| Th. | 29°21 50 | 46 | 52 |SW|SW/6 {61 gor (2 |qbep 4 
6| F. | 29-07 47 | 41 | 51 | SE|SW|6 |6 for (1) (2)/qbep (3) 
“|S. [29-11 as | 47 | 50 [SW|S [4] 4] bep (1) {abep (3) 
g| Su. | 29-30 50 | 41 | 51 ISwiswle2 |5 b | bep (4 
gf M. | 29°11 50 | 43 | 51 ISW|SW|7 16 | qbep 1) | bep (3 
10} Tu. | 29°05 46 | 41 | 48 ISWINW/2 /3] ber l be 
11] W. {29°31 45 | 39] 47 |SWISE/3|2| be _ jor (3) (4) 
12] Th. | 29°50 45 | 36 | 47 | W |ISW {3 | 2 b be 
13] F. {28.82 61 | 41 | 53 | SE|SW|6 | 10] ber (1) [qbep(3)(4 
14} 8. | 29-02 48 | 43/49 |SW| Wl6]5]| be qbe 
15) Sa. 29-45 44 | 33 | 45 ISW] W/2 /2 b be 
16) M. | 29-07 58 | 41 | 61 (SWISWj6 |6 | gor (1) | be 
17] Tu.} 29°56 48 | 43] 55 |SW|S {3/4 | be — for (3) (4) 
1g} W. | 29-78 37 | 35/411 E | EB l2/4 o lors (3)(4) 
19] Th. | 29-76 41 | 37 | 42 INE |NE /3 1/3 Jor (1) (2)| be 
20) F. 130°05 39 | 29 | 40 INW'NWI2 '3 b 


Ocroser—Mean height of the barometer = 29-947 inches : mean tempera- 
ture == 45°3 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen = 1°50 inches. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The arrangements attending the last number of our volume for this year, 
obliging us to go to press earlier than usual, prevents our information reaching 
to the latest date. 

We are glad to hear again from our old friend at Ramsgate. —His “Osserva- 
TIONS ON SHINGLE” in our next. 

An Otp Tar is very welcome with the subject he treats on. We shall be 
glad to hear further from him. 

The jury rudder from the Mate or tae Mastirr in our next. 

The Puawx or Cocnin’ has reached us. Our best thanks to its donor. 

The ead effects of the Late Gates in our next. 

The subject of the Glasgow Constitutional shall not be lost sight of. 

en er Smith's (rx.n.) communication came too late for our present number,— 
but shall appear in our next. 


INDEX TO VOLUME FOR 1840. 


ENLARGED 


SERIES. 





HY DROGRAPHY. 


* 


Amezz island, east Africa, 294, 473. 
Amoy harbour, China, 675. 
Antipodes island, 145, 197. 

Aswatada islands described, 289, 472. 
Azores, rocks near, 881. 


Bahamas, description of, 3. 
bank, passages across tail of, 

394. 
Banks straits, dangers in, 754. 
Barnett harbour, Bahamas, 9. 
Barometer in Bass strait, 148. 
Barrel rocks, Wales, 238, 297. 
Bass strait, rocks in, 145, 382. 
Beacon, Black Rock, 136. 
buoys of Port Philip, 148. 
Wolf Rock, 599. 
Rundle Stone, 674. 
Goodwin, 737, 823. 
Indus, at mouth of, 836. 
safety on Goodwin sands, 904. 
Bird cay shoal, extent of, 45. 
Biscay bay, on navigation of, 609. 
Bitches and Whelps rocks, 397. 
Blanket sound, Bahamas, 7. 
Bosphorus, English bank in, 470. 
Bougainville strait, 467. 




















Cadiz, directions for, 751. 

Capati island, New Zeeland, 681. 

Cayo Sal, remarks on, 394. 

Cayo Verde passage, Bahama bank, 394. 
Cheviot island, Australia, 753. 

China coast from Namoa to Amoy, 675. 
Cloudy bay, Anchorage, 681. , 
passage to Tahiti, 682. 
Courses for steamers in Eng. channel 829. 
Cora P., position of, 743. 








De Gatte, outer rock off Cape, 826. 
Deep creek, Bahamas, 5. 

Dollar harbour, Bahamas, 8. 
Durazzo, bay, bank in, 63 


England, west coast, Frith of Solway, 675 
English channel, French survey of, 453. 
Essington, port, directions for, 1. 


Falmouth harbour, direction for, 884. 
Fow harbour, island of Geby, 469. 
Franklin road, South Australia, 146. 
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Galveston harbour, Gulf of Mexico 
directions for, 393. 

Gibraltar, directions for, 764. 

Grassholm island, Wales, 238, 296. 

Grassy creek cays, Bahamas, 4. 

bay, Bahamas, 8. 

Great fish cay, Bahamas, 3. 

Gulf of Siam, 743. 

Gun cay, Bahamas, 9. 





Harvey’s group, Pacific, 685. 
Hokianga river, pilot signals at, 149. 
Howes island, Pacific, 750. 
Huaheine island, 684. 


Isonway island, E. Africa, 398. 
Jaffa, voyage to from Alexandria, 839. 
Jonas cays, Bahamas, 3. 


Kisangoola island, 295. 

channel, E. Africa, 399, 473. 

Kurachce harbour, directions for enter- 
ing, 376. 





Levant, observations in, 839. 
Lisbon creek, Bahamas, 5. 
Little cat cay, Bahamas, 8. 
Losing point, position of, 743. 
Luhama island, 295. 


Man-of-war sound, Bahamas, 6. 
Maracaibo, 670. 

Mexico, coast of, in Pacific, 74. 

Mihoojy island, E. Africa, 399. 
Mootoondo island, E. Africa, 398. 
Mosimbwa bay, description of, 398, 472. 
Mozambique harbour, account of, 217. 


Navigators islands, remarks on, 754. 
New Hebrides, new island of, 468. 
New Zeeland, Rowabouki road, 675. 
Norfolk Island, notes on, 759. 
Norway, coast of, 453. 


Oporto, remark on, 687. 


Pacific ocean, new islands, 465. 
positions in, 760. 

Panjong point, position of, 743. 
Pambam passage, state of, 377. 
Papeete island, how to approach, 683. 
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Port Philip, directions for, 148. 


Ramsey island, 397, 

Riding rocks, Bahamas, 7. 

Rocks and Shoals, Ascension, 377. 
—_—_—_——_—_——_——. Azores, 83}. 
Banks, 753. 

Bell, 145, 382. 
Bitches, 397. 
reef, 753. 
Brougham, 753. 
Bass Straits, 145. 
Carreg Elium, Wales, 














397. 

De Gatte, 326. 
Durazzo, 63. 

Gatte, Cape de, 733. 
George Channel, 452. 
Harbinger, 146. 
Jura Sound, 527. 
Lazarus, 613. 

Reid, 

Skervuille, 46. 

Stag, 815. 

St. Lawrence, 599. 
Sylvia, 397. 
; Tahiti, 149. 
Rosario, bay of, 7+. 























St. Ives, bank, 45. 

Sandy cay, Bahamas, 8. 

Saundersfoot harbour, directions, 884. 
Sea Elephant rock iene la meen 147. 
Shoal in Durazzo bay, 6 

in 10° N. and 639 W., 68. 

Siam bar, position of, 743. 

Siam, gulf of, position in, 743. 

Smalls rocks, Wales, 239, 297. 

Society islands, list of, 682. 





Tagus, directions for, 689. 

Tahiti, rock at, 149. 

Talu island, notes on, 684. 

Timboosy island, E. Africa, 399. 

Torres straits, inner passage to, 538. 

Tonghy, bay of, 290. 

Uturoa island, 684. 

Van Diemens Land, S. W. Cape, posi- 
tion, 384. 

Vigo bay, directions for, 619, 686. 

Velyako port, account of, 220. 


Wales coast of, described, 237, 296, 396. 
Way P. position of, 743 
Woodlark island, account of, 465. 


Young sound, Bahamas, 6. 
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Adelaide, Queen, bounty of, 209. 
Adele Land of Durville, 589, 
Admiralty Orders, Ammunition expendi- 
ture, 819, 
Assistant-surgeons’ ap- 
pointments, 819, 
boys on servitude of, 61. 
commanders retired 747 
certificates form tor sea- 
men, 819.° 
- captainsretirement 747, 
—_—_—_—_———— clothing store, 746. 
flag officers, promotion 








of, 746. 





half-pay of mates, 819. 
assist. - sur- 





geons, 746. 





surgeons, 
746. 





lieutenants, 
746. 
lieutenants pay, and 
half-pay of, 746. 
—_—_—____———— marines pay abroad 336. 
pay of, 819. 
serving abroad 





336. 
clothes, 747. 


mates half-pay, 819. 
uniform, 747. 





Admiralty Order mates pay and rank, 
747, 





commissions 747, 
retirement, 747. 
medical officers pay, 














746. 
half-pay and 
rank, 746. 
naval instractors pay, 
747. 


pay of assistant-sur- 





geons, 746. 














lieutenants, 
746. 
marines, 336, 
819. 
mates, 747. 
surgeons, 746. 
secretaries, 
746. 
schoolmasters, 
747. 


uniform of mates, 747. 
warrant officers, returns 
of services. 336. 
Eolian Researches, 25, 91, 160, 242, 
492, 579, 641, 779. 
Eolipile, description, 31. 
African discovery, by Niger, 62. 
Agulhas Cape, light, 518, 865. 


rank, 
747, 
“di. 


ph 


Ty 


ur 
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Airy, Mr. en magnetism of chronometers, 
231. 

Alexandria, blockade of, 744. 

Albert, H.R.H., 453. 

Alfred, H.M.S. cruize in the Levant, 838. 

Allan, Mr. R. C. on steam-boat evolu- 
tions, 122, 273, 661. 

Ambleside, ramble at, 41. 

American expedition, 592. 

Anchor, Porter’s patent, 276, 372, 517. 

Rogers, qualities of 447. 

Andromache, H.M.S. got offa rock, 599. 

Andros island, gulf, weed found there, 9. 

Antarctic discovery, 592. 

—_——_—— letter from, 386. 

by the French cor 
vettes, Astrolabe and Zelee, 587. 

Appointments see promotions. 

Arctic Land, expeditien of Dease and 
Simpson, 439. 

Archimedes, the, 529, 453, 671. 

——_———— the properties of, 735, 812. 

a challenge, 744. 

Armorieux, Capt., reward to, 283. 

Arrow, Mr., on rock in Jura sound, 527. 

Arrowsmith, Capt., handsome testimonial 
to, 733. 

Astrolabe and Zelee, voyage of, 587. 

Astronomer-Royal on magnetism of chra- 
meters, 231. 

Atlantic steam navigation, 114, 429, 697, 
789. 

—— steamers, repairs of, 134. 

steamers, Mercator on, 272. 

Australia, coast of, H.M.S. Beagle, 571, 
704. 

















—_——— journey frem Sidney to Port 
Philip, 739. 
Auxiliary steam power, 661. 


Bahama channel, the old, in a hurricane, 
Baker. Mr. en merchant seamen’s dues, 
i Lieut. on Table and Simons bays, 
Boe Lieut. on light tor False Bay, 23. 
on Table and Simons 





bays, 512. 

Bass Strait, passage through, 855. 

Beachy Head, proposed harbour at, 667, 

Beagle, H:M.S., voyage on coast of Aus- 
tralia, 571, 704, 784, 851. 

Becher, Lieut. observations with his bori- 
zon, 198, 275. 

Beechey, Capt. on bank in St. George 
channel, 452. 

Bell, Capt. G., services of, 211. 

Bellorophon, reward for assistance to, 


895. 

Bermuda islands, description of, 407, 555s 
647, 768. 

Bethune, Capt. D., on dangers in Bass 
Strait, 382. 


Bethune, Capt. D. on Navigatora islands, 
754. 

Beyrout, capture of, 801. 

Biden, Capt. on mutiny of Mermaid, 725. 

Birds attracted by lighthouses, 63. 

Biscay, Bay of, on currents in, 6) 1. 

Black rock beacon, 136. 

Bleaden, Mr. letter to mayor of Boulogne 
660. ; 

Boats, discussion on forms of, 432. 

Borneo, coast of, remarks on, 314. 

Bounty, H.M.S. chronometer, 901. 

Boulogne, affair of Prince Napoleon af, 
658. 

Britannia, Halifax packet, 674. 

British Queen and President, dimensions 
of, 47. 

——_—____—— steamer, 191. 

British shipping, wrecks of, 65, 200, 207, 
593, 733. 

navy, the, 672. 

Broadstairs harbour, 523. 

Brook, Mr. Royalist, proceeding of 314 

Brown, Capt. J. H., on Inner Paseage, 
5338. 

Buoys, see beacons, 

Bure, brig, on her loss, 43, 883. 

brig, safety of, 891. 








Caledonian canal, the, 674. 

Calliope, a seaman of, wounded, 48, 

Canton, sketches in, 546. 

a landing place at, 547. 

the creek or ditch at, 547. 

two custom-houses at, 547. 

the company’s garden at, 547. — 

cupping at, 548. 

guard-house at, 548. 

hog lane, 548. 

nuns at, 448. 

old china street, 549. 

fortune-tellers, 549. 

new china street, 649. 

rats of, 712. 

archery in, 713. 

—— an outcast of, 713. 

—— consoo house at, 713. 

the factory street in, 713. 

circulating libraries in, 714 

the chapel at, 715. 

residence of the Siamese ambas- 

sador, 715. 

flogging with the rattan at, 716. 

a feast at, 716. 

puppet shows at, 716. 

Cape, on rounding, te keep in smooth 
water, 478. 

Coast, time signal at, 128. 

—— Good Hope light, minute on, 618 

a week off the, 476. 

steam navigation at, 46. 

Cardigan bar, buoys for, 209. 

Chanpookeen harbour, 260. 

Charts, supplied to navy, 85. 
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Charts, Admiralty, newly published 
Alexandria, harbour of, 602. 
Amoy harbour, 675, 

———~—- Canton river, 458. 
——_—____—_——— entrance to, 458. 
Che Fow harbour, 459. 

China sea, 457. 

coast of, 457. 

China, sheet 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 7, 458. 
Chusan harbour, 458. 

Coast China, Namoa to Amoy, 


























675. 





Cochin China, sheet 1, 2, 3, 457. 
Cum-sing-moon harbour, 457. 
Doubtful, Anchor island, Facile, 
and Pickersgill harbours, 602. 
Dougnai river, 531. 

Frith of Solway, 675. 

Korea, peninsula of, 458. 
Loochoo islands, sketch of, Macao 
road and harbour, 457. 

‘Melville port, sketch of, 459. 
Min river, entrance to, Mina-taw 
strait, 459. 

Old Providence, 900. 

Port Nicholson, 602. 

Port Underwood, 602. 

Port Essington, 817. 

Rowabouki road, New Zeeland, 









































675. 





Singapore harbours and roads, 
867, 





Straits of Singapore, Durian, and 

Rhio, 817. _ 

Ta Heariver, mouth of, and port 

Ta Outze, 457. 

Tutakaka harbour, 602. 

Touron bay, 459. 

— Waitemata harbour, 900. 

Cherbourg, petition of people, 530. — 

Chichester church struck jby lightning, 
387. 

China, 453. 

China, operations on coast of, 889,'892. 

China, grinding at the mill, 717. 

house of mourning, 716. 

labourers in the market, 718. 

order in council to capture ships 

of, 335. 

a surveyor’s glance at the coast 
of, 259. 

Chinchew port, note on, 453. 

Chinese admiral, 277. 

their character,, 247. 

character, 550. 

navy, note on, 274. 

islands, account of, 299. 484. 






































565. 





sketches, 712, 546. 
Chronometers, magnetism of, 231, 280. 
signal at Cape coast, 128. 
of H.M.S: Bounty, 901. 
Chusan islands, note on, 302. 
City of Edinburgh, affair of at Boulogne, 
658, 
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Clegg, Capt. noble conduct of, 126. 

Cleopatra, melancholy event on board of, 
744. 

Cochrane, Sir Thomas, his plan for 
manning navy, 307. 

Cockle, Capt. on Lazarus shoal, 5)3. 

Codrington, Capt. tribute to, 134. 

College, questions at, 280. 

Collins, F. murderer, 744. 

Collinson, Lieut., noble conduct of, 64. 

———- appointed to survey, 
259. 

Collision of steamers, 891. 

Conway, H.M.S. voyage of, from Port 
Jackson to Southsea Islands, 681. 

Courts-martial, and sentences of, 64, 136. 

Craven, Lieut. noble conduct of, 64. 

Crew of the City of Edinburgh, 661. 

Croke, Lieut. W. P. on crossing Baha- 
mas bank, 394. 

Curlew boats, crew of, accident to, 63. 

Cuxmere haven report, 663. 

Cyclops steamer, description of, 43, 


Dantzic harbour, note on, 512. 

Davis strait, whale fishers. 98. 

Deal and Sandwich harbour, 524. 

Dease and Simpson, expedition of, 439, 

Deckloads in timber ships, Mr. Palmer’s 
bill on, 600. 

Deep soundings, H.M.S. Erebus, 387, 
507. 

Demonstration ships, 672. 

Denny King, rewarded, 135. 

Desertion of seamen from merchant ser- 
vice, 328, 887, 

harbouring, fine for, 

Dibdin’s songs republished, 900. 

Dillon, Capt. Sir W. services of, 211. 

Directions, sailing, by Norie, 502. 

Distances from Falmouth to Lisbon, 767. 

Distances between points, in E. Chan- 
nel, 829. 

Docks at Gosport, formation of, 62. 

Double altitude, on the observation of, 
816. 

Dover harbour, 525. 

proposed harbour at, 665. 

Drew Capt. court-martial on, 895. 

Drinkwater, Col. his work announced, 
453. 

Driver Capt. of the Greenlaw, affair at 
Mauritius, 48. 

Dublin and London communication com- 
mittee, 137. 

Durville, voyage of, 587. 





Earthquake at Lisbon, 209. 

East Wind, properties of, 582. 

Edinburgh visited, 262. 

Electrical discharges, on, by Mr. Snow 
Harris, 10, 225. 


English channel, French survey of, 453. 


— shingle of, 620, 691. 
courses fur steamers in, 892, 
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Essington, port, hurricane at, 738. 
Evans, Lieut. J. on bars of harbours, 691. 


False bay, proposed light for, 23. 

Fir Tops, remedy for scurvy, 108. 

Fire King steamer, 527. 

Fisheries, limits of oyster, on coast of 
France, 123. 

of, channel of Brighton limits, 

125. 

Fitz-roy river, Australia, 709. 

Floating bridge, Portsmouth, 515. 

Fly, the, good discipline on board of, 744. 

Folkstone harbour, report, 594. 

Food, dearth of, in Bermuda, 652. 

Formosa island, account of, 299, 484. 
565. 

French steamers, 831, 837. 

Fresh meat, no antidote for scurvy, 110. 

Fundy canal, to St. Lawrence, 386. 


Gallantry, anecdote of, 893. 

Gebail, see Levant. 

George the Fourth port, Australia, 784. 

Gibraltar, strait, on current, 613. 

Goodwin beacon on, 823. 

Sands, beacon on, 204. 

Goulburn harbour, notes on, 150. 

Gould, Mr. on the Larch, 254. 

Graham shoal, subsidence of, 509. 

Greenfell, Lieut. heroic conduct of, 877. 

Gulf weed found growing, 9. 

Guns, new proved for steamers, 6). 

Guy, Lieut. meeting with Beagle’s offi- 
cers, 786. 





Haetan island, note on, 301. 

Harmattan wind, 783. 

Harbours, south eastern coast, report on, 
520, 594, 663 

Harris, on electricity, 10, 166, 225. 

Haslar, docks proposed at, 62. 

Hay, Lord John, masses for the welfare 
of the squadron, 747. 

Hellas, attacked by junks, 886. 

Henty, Mr. court-martial on, 895. 

Hokianga river, notes on, 151. 

Honan, tea shrub in, 714. 

Hong kong island, note on, 301. 

Horizon, marine, artificial, observations 
with, 275. 

Huamilulu, settlement of, 74. 

Huddersfield, ships, proceedings of, 127. 

Hunt, Mr. heroic conduct of, 879. 

Hunter, Capt. on Pacific islands, 465. 

Hurricane in the old Bahama channel, 
633. 

Hurricane off port Essington, 674, 738. 

at Madras, 209. 

in Pacific, 638. 

in United States, 424. 

prognostics of, 638. 

Hydrographe, wreck of, 895. 

Hythe harbour, report, 





Icebergs on southern ocean, 510. 
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Imogene destroyed by fire, 823. 
Inkstand, Perry’s filter, 282. 

Inman’s navigation, opinion of, 897. 
Insurance on old Bahama channel, 395. 
Iron steam vessels, 600. 

largest yet built, 63. 

Island, disappearance of one, 134. 
Joppa, notices of, 839. 

Junks, Chinese, Gutzlaff’s description of, 
. 651. 





Kelso, notice of, 406. 

Kimmun island, note on, 301. 

Kisbee, Lieut. heroic conduct, 63. 
Klint, Admiral, death of, 453. 

Koksing, Chinese Admiral, account of 303 


Land-slip near Axmouth, 205. 
Larch of Europe and America, 254. 


Latitudes of places in Pacific, 760. 


Law Decision Collisions, Aline, 129. 
——————_—__—— Diana, 675. 
—— Gil Blas, 455. 
———— Iberia, 57. 
——_—— Isabella, 279, 203 
——__——_—__ ——_——- Koningsberg 600 
Maria, 455. 
Mary Stuart, 455 
Penrice Castle, 








455. 





Protector, 57, 675 
Scipio, 455. 
Sophia, 455. 
Insurance, Anna Maria, 57 
Catharine, 456. 
Libel, Larkins. 

City of London, 














600. 

————— Butterfly, 600. 
Roningsberg 600 
Diana, 674. 
Protector, 674. 
Murder, Fairbank of Se- 














cret, 58. 








Salvage, Circassia, 456. 
Don Juan, 280. 
Ebenezer, 456. 
Patriot, 456. 
Sophia, 131, 455, 
Swan, 57. 
Wanderer, 600. 
Wages, seaman of J. Watt 




















58. 
——_—————_——— Ida, 58 
Hannibal, 


City of London, 600. 

Lawrance, Mr. G. excursion to Nicara- 
gua, 857. 

Lax Professor, tables of, 897. 

Letter to the editor of the Boulogne Ga- 
zette, from A. D. Bosson, agent to the 
commercial steam-packet company 658 

from J. Bleaden, to the Mayor 

of Boulogne, 660. 





130. 
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Latter from the Mayor of Boulegne fo 
Mr. Bleaden, 660. 

Levant, a cruize in the 838. 

proceedings in, 8U1. 

capture of Gebail, 873. 

Leveque, Cape, Australia, 705. 

Lewis, Mr. C. M. on rocks in Bags 
strait, 753. 

Liberia, legends of, 541, 626. 

Liddel, Lieut. on Table and Simons bays, 
45). 

Life Assurance of mercantile marine, 
905. 

Lightbouses and Light vessels, Anns, St. 
Maranham, discontinued, 46. 

Arcachon basin, 814. 

Avon, 515. 

Barbados, 894. 

Bahama banks, 737. 

—_—__—_—_———. Bermuda, 894. 

———_—._——- Bombay floating, 376. 

Cama. gue, La, 814. 

Carthage, Cape, 598. 

Cassis, Port du, 814. 

—_______——. Catharines, St. Point, 
Isle of Wight, 189. 

Cay west floating, 513. 

———- Double headed shot Cay, 






































514, 
Dungeness improvements, 
68 
—— - Eyemouth, 737. 
—— Fleetwood, 514. 
Forness Point, Cattegat, 
19. 


Giffle and Eggegrund, 597 
Heaux de Brehat, 129. 
Henlopen, Cape, 737. 
—— —— Jamaica, proposed at, 599. 
Kentish knock, 63, 598. 

: Legskar, Baltic, 8}3. 
—_—_+———-+ Leman and Ower, 46. 
Marcouf, I. de St., 814. 
Navallo, Port, 814. 
Nassau, New Providence, 


























§13. 





Needles, 189, 515, 598. 

Ostend, 894. 

—— pe Ramegate, 675. 

————————-— Roas, little, 894. 

Sal Cay, 513. 

Seven Stones, 453. 886. 

———————— Skerries, no tax for, 674, 
675. 











Spurn, new saad, 737. 

St. John, N.B. 737. 

West Cay, 513. 

Wyre mouth, 514. 

Lightning, Mr. Harris on, 166. 

————- conductors, Mr. S. Harris, re- 
port on, 418, 478. 

conductors, 508. 

conductors of French navy 421. 

elfects of, 387. 

——— eliects of, on H.M.S. Snake, 
190. 
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Lightning, escape from, 202. 
Littlehampton harbour, report, 665. 
Liverpool, deepening harbour of, 510. 
Lloyd, Capt. J. A. on Cape, 476. 

Mr. plan for harbour at Margate, 





385. 
Lobsters in Norway, 134. 
Longitudes of places in Pacific, 760. 
Loochoo islands, note on, 301. 
Lord high Admiral, visit “of, to ports and 
naval establishments, 40}. 
Lyme Cob, land-slip near, 205. 


a iad aa company, contract of, 
Malccim, Sir Pulteney, monument of, 


Manning the navy, plan for, 307. 

Margate, plan for a harbour at, 385. 

————— harbour, 522. 

——_———— proposed harbour at, 667. 

Maria, ship, reward for saving crew of, 
895. 

Marine artificial horizon, Lieut. Becher, 


198. 
board, 257. 

Marriage of her Majesty, }87. 
Marryat, Capt. signals of, 516, 899. 
Master of a British merchant ship, 257. 
Mauritius, British flag at, 48. 
Medals, Sir Gilbert Blanc’s, 283. 
Medina, launch of, 283. 
Meechoo islands, 260. 
Mercator on the form of steam-vessels, 

114. 





on Atlantic steamers, 272. 
on Atlantic steam navigation, 
789. 
Merchant seamen’ act, 208. 
seamen’s dues, 257, 378, 881. 
seamen’s fund, report on, 793. 
seamen’s act, its imperfections, 
810. 





shipping, springing a Jeak 731. 

Merchant ships, shipwreck of, 907. 

Mermaid, the ship, mutinous conduct of 
recruits, 726. 

Middy ashore, rambles of, 496. 

Milne, Capt. A. on lightning, 190 

Monsoons, account of, 245, 494, 579. 

mountains, summits free from 

wind, 97. 

Mozambique, note on limits of, 400. 

Murder on board of H.M.S. Cleopatra 
744, 

Mutilation, self-instance of, 778. 

Mutiny in ship Mermaid, 725. 





Namao island, note on, 301. 

——————- account of, 304. 

Nanjih island note on, 301. 

Napier, Capt. C. report of proceedings ia 
Levant, 304. 

Napoleon, remains of, 530, 395. 

Nautical surveys and Naval Surveyors, 
82,170, 316. 
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Nautical Rambles, 407, 565, 647. 
books of directions, 





letter on, 501. 
Nauticus on desertion of seamen, 328. 
Naval Chronicle, 42, 119, 187, 265, 335, 
439, 507, 587, 658, 719, 793. 
Naval commission, vote for, 453. 
and military commission, report of, 
337. 
officers of 1816 to 1840, 135. 
tactics, 599, YOL. 
surveyors us seamen discussed, 316 
Navigation, steam, 600. 
works on, in general, 896. 
Navy, British, the, 672. 
estimates, statement, 210. 
reports on the health of, 669. 
Royal, in commission, list of, 69, 
141, 212, 284, 388, 460, 532, 604, 677, 
748, 821, 910. 
officers and seamen em- 





























ployed, 210. 





on manning, plan for, 307. 

ships, building, 890. 

Neale, Sir Harry, monument to, 674, 

Nelson’s monument, notice of, 386, 453. 
601. 








memorial, foundation laid, 887. 

Nemesis steamer, 135. 

Newcastle, notice of, 498. 

Newhaven, harbour report, 663. 

Newman, Mr. on the Bounty’s chrono- 
meter, 904. 

New Zeeland, observations on, 149. 

—_————_——- customs of, 151. 

Nicaragua, excursion to lake of, 857. 

Nicholas, Capt. J. T. on rock off C. de 
Gatte, 733. 

Niger expedition, particulars of, 265. 

objects of, 380, 601. 

Norie’s navigation, imperfection of, 897. 

North wimd, properties of, 641. 

Northers on coast of Mexico, Pacific, 74. 

Norfolk island, 894. 





Old Bahama channel, the, in hurricane, 
633. 

Owen, Capt. W., account of Mozambique, 
217. 





description of African 
coast, 289. 


Pacific ocean, American exploratory 
squadron in, 452. 
new islands in, 465. 
Packet station, see West India mails, 
719. 
Paddle boxes made of boats, 27). 
Paddle wheel versus Screw, 671. 
Pagham harbour report, 666. 
Passages, Conway, Port Jackson, to 
Southsea islands, 681. 
New Zeeland to Tahiti, 682. 
Sydney to Navigators island, 
754, 685, 
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Falmouth to Gibraltar. 
Peacock Mr. on getting off a rock, 599. 
Pelorus, H.M.S. at Port Essington, 674. 
Penn, Mr. J. on rock of Cape de Gatte, 
826. 
Perryian filter inkstand, 282. 
Perth Town of Australia, 571. 
Pescadores islands, note on, 301. 
Peru steamer, launch of, 386, 447. 
Phillips, Major C, on merchant ships, 
126. 


Philip port, progress of, 741, 855. 

Phoenix run down by Britannia, 894. 

Pirates, destruction of shooner Vernon, 
814 

Portable Telegraph, signs of, 184. 

Porter’s patent anchor, 276, 372, 517. 

Ports of kingdom, increase of duties at, 
68. 

Portsmouth floating bridge. 615. 

harbour, survey of, 596. 

Postage stamp, 601. 

regulation concerning, 119. 

Post office regulations, 62. 

President, and British Queen, dimensions 
of, 47, 

Princess Royal, birth of, 908. 

Prize money of a seaman, 135. 

Promotions and Appointments, 68, 140, 
211, 284, 387, 459, 531, 604, 675, 748, 
819. 

Proser P. on merchant seaman’s act, 810 

Purcher, Mr. death of by accident, 137. 





Quebec, seaman at, 334. 
Queen, the accouchment of, 908. 
Quelpaert island, notice of, 302. 


Rambles at home, 35, 179, 262, 496. 

Ramsgate harbour, 523. 

Raper, Lieut. navigation, 135. 

—_————— on double altitudes, 816. 

Recherche la return of, from North Sea, 
24. 

Redfield, Mr. account of storm in United 
States, 424. 

Registry act, 257. 

Report on merchant seamen’s fund, 793. 

Return toan order for regulating compa- 
rative advantages afforded by different 
ports in the channel as ports for the 
departure and arrival of the W. I. 
mails, 719. 

Reward to Capt. Armoreux, 283. 

Rio slave depot, 135. 

Roberts, Lieutenant, R.N., on the British 
Queen, 191. 

Robertson’s slide tiller, 814, 886. 

Roebuck bay, Australia, 705. 

Rogers’s anchor, good qualities of, 137. 

——____—_— testimonals, 208. 

Rosario, bay of, on landing cargo at, 74. 

Ross, Capt. J., soundings of, 507, 

Royal marines, examination of candidates 
64. 
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Royal naval school, 530. 

navy, ships building, 530. 

— Society, book signed by Prince Al- 
bert, 453. 

George, guns of, 895. 

Royalist yacht, proceedings of, 314. 

Ruby steamer, 527. 

Rye, harbour, repors, 595. 








Sailors homes, on forming. 62. 

St. David island, Bermuda, 557. 

St. George harbour, Bermuda, 559. 
————— town, position of, 563. 
Sandwich and Deal harbours, 524. 
School, rn., Female opening of, 813. 
Scott, Capt. on paddle boxes, 271. 
——————. RN. testimonial to, 452. 
Scrutator on defects of hydrography, 883, 
Scurvy, effects of, 66. 

and its antidotes, 103. 

its ravages in armies and prisons, 








104. 





its disappearance, 107. 

first symptoms of, 112. 

Seven stones, on lighthouse on, 885. 

Shakings, 62, 208, 2683, 385, 452, 529, 
600, 674, 744, 823, 894. 

Sheringham, Lieut. on St. Ives bank, 45 

Lieut. on coast of Wales, 








237, 296. 
Lieut. survey of Ports- 





mouth, 596. 

Shoreham harbour, report on, 664. 

Shingle of the coast of the English chan- 
nel, €20, 691. 

Ships in commission, 672. 

building, 672. 

Shipwrecked fishermen’s society, report, 
42, 188, 281. 

Donation of the London assurance cor- 
poration and Royal Exchange asurance 
corporation. 744. 

Shipwreck of merchantmen, 907. 

Shipwright in reply to Mercator, 703. 

Sidon and Tyre capture, 877. 

Signals, Capt. Marryatt’s, 516. 

Simons and Table Bay, 451, 511. 

Simpson, Mr. directions for Galveston, 
393. 

Simpson and Dease, expedition of, 439. 

Skerries lights, tolls, meeting on, 192. 

Skerries light, note on, 674. 

Slave trade in China, 306. 

Slide tiller, Robertson, 814. 

Smyth, Capt. H. on Cape de Gatte rock, 
825. 

Soundings, decp sea, 387, 507. 

Sour krout, how prepared, 108. 

South wind, properties of, 584. 

South-west Cape, Van Diemens Land, 
853. 

Southampton docks, notice of, 445, 453, 
608, 670. 

Spain and Portugal, steam navigation to, 
610, 685. j 
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Southern land of Durville, 589, 

Steam from Halifax to Boston, 136. 
boat accidents report on, 51. 

— evolutions, 122. 

-—_—_—_—— race, 448. 

—— regulations of Foreign states, 











55. 
America, United States, 55. 
Holland, 55. 
Belgium, 56. 
—— France, 56. 
Steamers, collision of, 891. 
surveys of recommended, 51. 
tactics, Mr. Allan on, 273, 
372, 661. 
Steam machinery, and questions on, 280. 
navigation, 600, 736. 
at Cape, 46. 
——___—_—_—_--—— to Spain and Portu- 
gal, 610, 685, 761. 
Steam packets, places touched sat in W. 
Indies, 445. 
power, Earl of Hardwicke, 661. 
vessels on the construction of, 























115. 
on forms of, 436. 
rule for passing, 90:. 
Thames, passengers by, 
895. 
intended, 895. 
channel navigation of, 827. 
French in the mediterranean, 
831. 


Stopford, Admiral, proceedings in Levant 
S01. 

Sulphur from Iceland, 748. 

Swan River settlement account of, 571. 

visited, gale at, 85]. 

Syra town, notice of, 451. 

Syria, operations on coast, 859. 








Table and Simons bay, qualities of, 451, 
511, 871. 

Table for converting Foreign into Eng- 
lish measure, and the reverse: 

Lubeck feet, 67. 

Hamburgh feet, 138. 

Chinese li, 214. 

Sardinian Palms, 286. 

Neufchatel] or Prussian feet, 390. 

Zurich feet, 454. 

Degrees &c, 534. 

Cagliari palms, 603. 

Calenburgh feet, 745. 

Sardinian palms, 818 

Talavera destroyed by fire, 823. 

Tangsoa island, note on, 301. 

Tanks at Bermuda, 770. 

Telegraph portable one, 184, 277. 

Thames, off Woolwich, expense of clear- 
ing, 530. 

tunnel, progress of, 208, 674. 

Time signal, see Chronometers, 128. 

Tiller slide, Robertson’s, 814. 

Tiphy’s on life assurance, 907. 
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Tubecao, chaats, defin@tion of, 85. 
Topmast shifting, 283. 

Trade winds, notes on them, 160. 
Trafalgar, H.M.S., dimensions of, 530. 
Tribune, H.M.S., loss of, 136. 
Tsung-ming island, note on, 302. 
Tung-shan, see Tang-sea. 

Tyrian, run down, 209. 


Usborne, Mr., wounded accidentally, 
——————~ Port, 711. 


Valparaise, gale at, G4. : 

Vanguard, H.M.S. qualities of, 888. 

Vernon of Halifax, 844. — 

Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, Coast of Aus- 
tralia, 571. 


Weather, severe gales, 895. 

on west coast of Australia, 574, 
off Australia, Swan River, 850. 
Whalers, ill success, 895. 
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Wells at Bermuda, 556. 


- West wind, properties of, 585. 


West India mails, report, 719. 

Wickham, Com., on Bass Strait, 145. 

William Gunston, the, tug-boat, 671. 

William Huskinson steamer, Joss of, 127, 
208. 

William Nichol, ship, effect of scurvy on 
board, 66. 

Wilson, Lieut. c.s. on Antipodes island, 
145. 

_— on New Zeeland 149. 

Wind definition of, 27. 

Windermere, ramble at, 35. 

Whale fishery of Davis strait, 98. 

story of one off Bermuda, 412. 

Woolwich, expense of clearing river off, 
530. 

Wrecks, table, British shipping, 65, 207, 
733, 593. 

records of, 200. 

of merchant shipping, cause of, 














731. 
Wright, Mr. G. on English bank, 470. 


Zulandia Fort, situation of, 303. 
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Battle of St. Vincent, 674. 
Biblical topography, 456. 
Biographical dictionary, 204. 
British Guaiana, 602. 


Court and camp of Runjeet Sing, 204. 


Derivation and etymological dictionary, 
385. 


Earthquake at Juan Fevnandez, 133. 
Expedition to the Polar Sea, 601. 


Flying Dutchman, 59. 

Gutzlaff’s voyages, 384 

Introduction to Steam navigation, 60. 
Jack Ashore, 456. 


Letter bag of the Great Western, 131. 
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Marine officer, 58. 


Narrative of an expedition to the Polar 
Sea, 601. 

Narrative of the battle of St. Vincent, 
674. 

Nautical sketches, by Hamilton Mosre, 
601. 


Oriental outlines, 60. - 


Poor Jack, 204. 

Practice of navigation, 816, 865. 

Prince Albert, his oeuntry and kindred, - 
457. 


Sailing directions for Liverpool, 385. 
Sideral Heavens, 384. 
Spitfire, 385. 


Travels in the west, 391. 


Universal sca language, 457. 
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